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Collected  on  visit  to  Royal  House,  March  19^8* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYALL  HOUSE  OF  MEDFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  General  Court  granted  to  Governor  John  Winthrop  600 
acres  of  land  which  he  named  "Ten  Hills  Farm". 

Original  farm  house  built  by  Governor  Winthrop,  On  his 
death  in  1649  his  son  John  Jr.  owned  the  property. 

"‘V  . 

Bought  by  Mrs.  Peter  Liagett,  whose  son  Charles,  the  next 
owner,  was  a  supporter  of  Governor  Andros,  and  was  forced 
into  exile  in  England  by  the  colonial  revolt  against 
Andros.  Her  daughter  married  Lieut. -Governor  John  Usher 
of  New  Hampshire  who  enlarged  the  house  by  building  a  lean 
to  and  continued  to  live  there  until  1726. 

Col.  Isaac  Royall,  Sr.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Antigua, 
British  West  Indies,  purchased  and  rebuilt  the  house  as 
it  now  stands,  together  with  quarters  for  his  27  slaves 
brought  from  the  Island. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Col.  Isaac  Royall,  Jr.  fell 
heir  to  the  property  and  continued  to  live  in  lavish 
hospitality.  His  costly  chariot  drawn  by  four  spirited 
horses  was  a  frequent  sight  going  from  the  ROyall  drive¬ 
way  with  prominent  guests.  He  served  many  years  on  the 
Governor’s  Council  and  was  chairman  of  the  Selectmen  in 
both  Charlestown  and  Medford.  Most  of  Royall* s  ties  held 
him  to  the  Patriots*  cause,  but  his  family  persuaded  him 
to  join  them  in  the  Loyalist  cause  and  they  departed  for 
Halifax  and  later  to  England  where  he  died  of  smallpox 
in  Kensington,  in  1731. 

The  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  Colonies,  and  General 
John  Stark  made  it  his  headquarters  before  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  on  March  17,  1776.  Generals 
Washington,  Lee,  Sullivan  and  Stark  here  held  many  coun¬ 
cils  of  war.  Mollie  Stark  watched  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops  in  camp  by  the  river  from  a  look-out  on 
the  roof  of  this  house. 

Col.  Cary,  Washington’s  Aid<S  leased  the  property,  his 
house  in  Charlestown  having  been  burned  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

William  Woodbridge  conducted  a  boarding  and  day  school. 

The  government  returned  the  estate  to  the  heirs  of  Isaac 
Royall.  Money  from  the  sale  of  part  of  the  land  founded 
Harvard  Law  School. 

William  Welch  purchased  and  lived  here  four  years. 

Sold  to  Francis  Cabot  Lowell. 

Passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Tidd.  Mrs.  Tidd's  brother 
was  "William  Dawes  who  with  Paul  Revere  "Spread  the  Alarm”. 

Occupied  by  various  people  until  rented  by  Sarah  Bradlee 
Fulton  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  ’ 

Purchased  and  restored  by  The  Royall  House  Association. 


The  preservation  of  this  distinguished  landmark  is  the  only  function 
of  The  Association.  Your  support,  through  membership,  would  be 
appreciated. 


Open  daily,  except  Monday  and  Friday,  May  1  to  October  1,-2  to  5  P.M. 
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By  Hubert  Carlton  Bartlett 


F=*=* 

We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon 
any  external  object,  except  so  far  as  that 
object  has  been  previously  perceived,  and 
its  image  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
intellectual  furniture.— Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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Published  by  the  Reflector 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
1927 
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Cheney,  Ellen  Ardelia,  230 

Cheney,  Emma  Elizabeth,  230 

Cheney,  Ezra  Adams,  230 

Cheney,  Henrietta  Frye,  230 

Churches,  107 

The  Town  Church,  107 
Church  of  Christ,  107 
First  Congregational,  107-112 
Second  Congregational,  115-118 
Methodist  Episcopal,  118 
West  Royalston  Baptist,  119-122 
Royalston-Athol  Baptist,  119 
Royalston-Warwick  Baptist,  120 
Center  Baptist,  122 
Union  Church,  122 
Universalist,  123 
Free  Donation  Society,  125 
An  Abolitionist  Church,  127 
Congregationalism  Started,  125 
Denominational  Disquisitions,  125 
Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  126 
Additional  Church  Notes,  213, 316 
Cider-mill,  First,  68 
Clark,  Rev.  A.  V.,  121 
Clark,  Ambrose,  302 
Clark,  Benjamin,  302 
Clark,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  302 
Clark,  Daniel  Parkhurst,  232,  57 
Clark,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  232,  57,  218 
Clark,  Eber,  302 
Clark,  Edson,  302 
Clark  Family,  302 
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Clark,  Lyman,  302 
Clark,  Lyman  L.,  302 
Clark,  Mary  Ann,  302 
Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  (Mirick),  232, 
57,  218 

Clark,  Moses  Lovell,  302 
Clark,  Timothy,  302,  165 
Clement  Family,  251 
Clement,  Benjamin  F.,  251 
Clement,  Dwight  E.,  251 
Clement,  Jane  R.,  252 
Clement  Residence,  55,  251 
Clement,  Sylvander  C.,  251,  146 
Clement,  William,  251 
Clement,  William,  Jr.,  251 
Clement,  William  W.,  251 
Clothier’s  Mill,  62 
Colburn,  George  S.,  86 
Comick,  John,  195 

Common,  laid  out  by  Proprietors,  53 
Extension  of,  53 
Views  of  West  side,  1873,  54,  56 
View  to  North,  in  1873,  59 
View  of  South  end,  in  1873,  92 
View  of  South  end,  in  1906,  93 
Comparative  Library  Statistics,  133 
Concerning  Library  Catalogues,  134 
Concerts  by  Children,  190 
Concerts  by  “Old  Folks,”  190 
Congregational  Church,  First,  107, 
109-114,  207-213,  316 
Congregational  Church,  Second,  115, 
116,  117,  118,  213 
Congregationalism  Started,  125 
Copenhagen  Parties,  189 
Cowick,  John  T.,  169 
Cost  of  Living  in  1846,  71 
Cost  of  Living  in  1918,  72 
Cragin,  Charles  W.,  59 
Crane,  Ellery  Bicknell,  32 
Crocker,  Dea.  Solomon,  113 
Croquet  Party  on  Common,  60 
Cross,  Bertha  May,  312 
Cross,  Dorothy  Kimball,  312 
Cross,  Hon.  Fred  W.,  310,  26,  28,  29, 
36,  37,  132,  136,  169,  172,  173,  174, 
175,  176,  222 

Address  at  Sesqui-Centennial, 
173-175 

Cross,  Mrs.  Ida  May  (Kimball),  312, 
136 

Crumb,  Lynn  M.,  169 
Cummings,  Col.  Charles,  175 
Cundall  Brothers’  School,  102 
Curtis,  Frank,  79,  96 
Curtis,  Rev.  Harold  W.,  121 
Curtis,  Henry  O.,  79 
Cushman,  Rev.  John  P.,  112,  209 
Cutler,  Jonathan,  197 
Cutler,  Gen.  Lysander,  175 


Cutler,  Rev.  S.,  121 

Cutler,  Tarrant,  197 

Chair  Shop,  South  Royalston,  139 

Damon  Memorial  Library,  228 
Dana,  Caleb,  41 
Danforth,  Sanford,  41 
Daniels  Children,  309 
Darling,  Rev.  Samuel  D.,  115 
Date  of  Incorporation,  45 
Davis,  Abby  L.,  286 
Davis,  Alvin,  285 
Davis,  Ansil,  286 
Davis,  Asahel,  285 
Davis,  Cemantha,  285 
Davis,  Charles  S.,  286 
Davis,  Clarissa,  285 
Davis,  Czarina,  285,  287 
Davis,  Cyrus,  285,  165 
Davis,  Daniel,  286,  22,  23,  68, 128,  222 
Davis,  Dulcena,  286,  277 
Davis,  Elisha,  286 
Davis,  Emogene,  285 
Davis,  Feronda,  285 
Davis,  Galphina,  285 
Davis,  Hannah,  286 
Davis,  Helen  M.,  285 
Davis,  Hosea,  286 
Davis,  Hosea  D.,  286 
Davis,  Jarvis,  285,  165 
Davis,  Jay,  285 
Davis,  John,  285,  47 
Davis,  John,  2nd,  285 
Davis,  Joseph,  285 
Davis,  Lorenzo,  285 
Davis,  Louisa,  286 
Davis,  Lovina,  285,  287 
Davis,  Marie  E.,  285 
Davis,  Marissa,  285 
Davis,  Olive,  285 
Davis,  Polly  Mason,  286 
Davis,  Sarah,  285 
Davis,  Squire,  285 
Davis,  Thenais  B.,  286 
Davis,  Willie  W.,  286,  64,  222 
Day,  Dea.  Caleb  W.,  297,  117,  118, 
132,  141,  142,  143,  160,  197 
Day,  Charles  L.,  298 
Day,  Chauncy,  298 
Day,  Daniel,  88,  138 
Day,  David  W.,  298 
Day,  Ellen  E.,  297 
Day  Family,  297 
Day,  John  W.,  297 
Day,  Martha  C.,  297 
Day,  Nathan  S.,  298 
Day,  Uri,  298 
Day,  Uri  C.,  298 

Deacons  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  113 
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Deacons  of  Second  Congregational 
Church,  117 
Dean,  Jeremiah,  65 
Deane,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  216 
Dedication  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  114 

Dedication  of  Second  Congregational 
Churih,  116 

Dedication  of  Phinehas  S.  Newton 
Library  Building,  131 
Dedication  of  Town  Hall,  128 
Deland,  Clarence  H.,  169,  223 
Denno,  Rev.  John  W.,  121 
Denominational  Disquisitions,  125 
Destructive  Fires,  194-199 
Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Catalog¬ 
ing,  134 

Dewey  Decimal  System  Simplified, 
136 

Dexter,  Almeda,  267 

Dexter,  Bela,  267,  65 

Dexter,  Ebenezer  Wheeler,  267,  65 

Dexter,  Moses  Walker,  267 

Dexter,  Rachel,  267 

Doane,  Amos,  62 

Doane,  Dellie  P.  (Foster),  310 

Doane,  Frank  B.,  310 

Doane,  Gladys  M.,  310 

Doane,  Helen  E.,  310 

Doane,  Marguerite  V.,  310 

Doane,  Reginald  F.,  310 

Doane,  Ruth  A.,  310 

Doane’s  Falls,  152,  153 

Donnelly,  Anthony,  54,  93 

Doormats  made  from  Palmleaf,  86 

Dunn,  Rev.  Andrew,  121,  283 

Early  Land  Grants,  39 
Easter  not  observed,  189 
Eaton,  Joseph  R.,  22,  23,  165 
Eaton,  Rev.  R  C.,  121 
Eddy,  Abraham,  196,  254 
Eddy,  George  W.,  258 
Eddy,  Gibbs  W.,  196,  254,  258,  260 
Eddy,  Henry,  260 
Eddy,  Thomas  Henry  H.,  258 
Eddy,  William,  196 
Electricity  in  Royalston,  199 
Elliott,  Ebenezer,  53 
Ellis,  Arthur,  96 
Emerson,  Elvira  (Morse),  309 
Emerson,  Flora,  309,  213 
Emerson,  Frederick  Eugene,  309 
Emerson  Tragedies,  309 
Emerson,  William  A.,  26 
Emerson,  William  H.,  94,  309 
Erving,  John,  3rd,  41,  42 
Estabrook,  Adaline,  232 
Estabrook-Clark  Mansion,  57,  231 
Estabrook,  Elizabeth  C.,  232 


Estabrook,  Elizabeth  (Heywood),  232 
Estabrook,  Harriet  M.,  232 
Estabrook,  Joseph,  231,  90,  95,  96,  317 
Estabrook,  Joseph,  2nd,  231,  54,  87, 
91,  96,  317 

Estabrook,  Joseph  P.,  232 
Estabrook,  Maria,  232 
Estabrook,  Maria  C.,  232 
Estabrook  Store,  90 
Estabrook  &  Newton,  91,  233 
Estabrook  &  Raymond,  91,  236 
Estey,  Dea.  Isaac,  98,  119 
Estey,  Jacob,  119 
Estey,  Sarah,  119 
Extension  of  Common,  53 
Eyers,  Rev.  John,  116,  213 

Fairbank,  Mrs.  Asenath  (Wilder),  253 
Fairbanks,  Alice  Russell,  211 
Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Calista  (Peck),  222, 
288 

Fairbanks,  Ernest  Hayward,  211 
Fairbanks,  Rev.  Francis  J.,  210,  112, 
116,  132,  169,  172,  213,  222 
Fairbanks,  George  Stevens,  211 
Fairbanks,  Herbert  Stockwell,  211 
Fales,  Lemuel,  56 
Fallon,  Martin,  96 
Families,  Old  Royalston,  225 
Farmer’s  Frock,  191 
Farrar,  Edwin  Evans,  299 
Farrar,  Helen  Isabella,  299 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Martha  (Evans),  299 
Farrar,  Martha  M.,  299 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  (Wheeler),  169, 
299 

Farrar,  S.  Ardella,  299 
Farrar,  Salmon  S.,  299,  66,  139,  142 
Farrar,  Salmon  Nelson,  299,  66,  140 
Farrar,  Walter  Nelson,  299,  140,  169 
Fast  Day  once  strictly  observed,  188 
Fast  Day  Maple  Sugar  Party,  188 
Field  Drivers,  188 
Fire  at  Furniture  Shop,  77 
Fire  at  Woolen  Mill,  197,  138 
Fire  Departments,  198 
Fire  Prevention,  199 
Fires,  Destructive,  194-199 
First  Automobile,  79 
First  Cemetery,  60,  155 
First  Congregational  Church,  107, 
109-114,  207-213,  316 
Deacons,  113 
Membership,  113 
Parsonage,  111,  114 
Trust  Funds,  114,  181,  213,  216 
First  Roads,  195 
First  Schools,  98 
First  Schoolhouse,  60,  98 
First  Schoolmaster,  98,  227 
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Fisher,  Augustus  J.,  267 
Fisher,  Cora  J.,  267,  263 
Fisher,  Edwin  Augustus,  267 
Fisher,  Edward  Everett,  267 
Fisher,  Elmer  Horace,  267 
Fisher,  Horace,  267 
Fisher,  Jason,  267 

Fitchburg  Library  Comparisons,  133 
Flounces  on  Feminine  Frocks,  193 
Foot  Stoves,  187 
Fogg,  Rev.  Charles  G.,  112,  211 
Forbes,  Daniel,  160 
Forbes  Falls,  (Royal  Cascade,)  151 
Forbes,  Levvens  G.,  312, 131, 132, 169 
Forristall,  Jonas,  95 
Foster,  Daniel,  76,  78 
Foster,  David  P.,  309,  308,  76,  77,  85, 
93,  140,  186,  256 
Foster,  Dellie  P.,  310,  308 
Foster,  Henry  N.,  299 
Foster,  Martha  M.  (Farrar),  299 
Foster,  Mary  Emma,  310,  308 
Foster,  Mattie,  299 
Foster,  Myrtie,  299 
Freaks  and  Fads  of  Fashion,  190-193 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press  Sup¬ 
pressed,  179 
Freeman,  Isaac,  41 
French,  Brasier  H.,  318 
French,  Herbert  Walter,  318 
French,  Sumner  Clayton,  318,  91,  96, 
132,  169 

Frock,  Farmer’s,  191 
Frost,  Rufus  S.,  138 
Frye  Family,  229 
Frye,  Ardelia  Betsey,  230 
Frye,  Asa,  230 
Frye,  Benjamin,  229,  317 
Frye,  Benjamin  Alexander,  229,  169 
Frye,  Betsey,  230 
Frye,  Ebenezer,  229,  317 
Frye,  Elsie  Frances,  230 
Frye,  Emeline  Clarissa,  230 
Frye,  Frank  Barton,  230 
Frye,  George  A.,  229 
Frye,  George  Ebenezer,  220 
Frye,  Harriet  Miranda,  229 
Frye,  Capt.  John,  229,  98,  108,  113, 
195,  261,  317 
Frye,  John,  2nd,  230 
Frye,  John  Kendall,  230,  76,  77 
Frye,  Martha  Ann  Elizabeth,  229 
Frye,  Mary  Ellen,  220 
Frye,  Mary  Jane,  229 
Frye,  Merton  Benjamin,  230 
Frye,  Myra  Elizabeth,  229 
Frye,  Polly,  230 

Frye,  Richard  Fairbanks,  229,  211 
Frye,  Rosette  Miranda,  229 
Frye,  Royal  Merrill,  230 


Frye,  Dea.  William  Alexander,  229, 
113,  169,  211 

Frye,  William  Bixby,  230 
Frye,  William  Russell,  229,  211 
Frye,  William  Watson,  230 
Furniture  Shop  at  Center,  74-77 
Furniture  Shop  Fire,  77 
Furniture  Shops  at  South  Royalston, 
140,  141 

Gale  Family,  228 
Gale,  Rev.  Amory,  228 
Gale,  Harlow  A.,  228 
Gale,  Isaac,  228,  61,  252 
Gale,  Isaac,  2nd,  228,  289 
Gale,  Jonathan,  228 
Gale,  Samuel  Chester,  228,  121,  165 
Gates,  Joel  H.,  121 
Genesis  and  Exodus  of  New  Boston, 
167 

Goddard,  Asahel,  288,  289 
Goddard,  Ashbel,  290,  53,  58 
Goddard,  Benjamin,  289 
Goddard,  Charles,  290 
Goddard,  Charles  Virgil,  290 
Goddard,  Charlotte  Pitman,  289 
Goddard,  Danford,  290 
Goddard,  Delano,  289 
Goddard,  Dorrance,  289 
Goddard,  Elizabeth,  288 
Goddard,  Elizabeth  Pierce,  291 
Goddard,  Franklin  Horatio,  291,  189, 
64,  214 

Goddard,  Herbert  S.,  289,  121,  223 
Goddard,  Dea.  Henry,  288,  113 
Goddard,  Henry,  Jr.,  289 
Goddard,  Henry,  2nd,  291 
Goddard  House  on  Common,  58,  53, 
83,  229,  206,  290 
Goddard,  Ira  Nathaniel,  289 
Goddard,  James,  289 
Goddard,  Josiah,  290 
Goddard,  Lucy  Maria,  289 
Goddard,  Maria,  289 
Goddard,  Mary  Ann,  290 
Goddard,  Mary  C.,  289 
Goddard,  Maud,  289 
Goddard,  Nathan,  291,  66,  68 
Goddard,  Nathaniel,  289 
Goddard,  Dea.  Salmon,  288,  113,  68 
Goddard,  Salmon,  Jr.,  289,  68,  223 
Goddard,  Samuel,  288,  68,  89 
Goddard,  Rev.  Samuel,  Jr.,  288,  113, 
317 

Goddard,  Tamar,  289,  228 
Goddard,  Dea.  William  Bailey,  291, 
93,  96,  113 

Goddards,  Peck  &  Pierce,  89 
Goodyear,  Rev.  George,  115 
Gould,  Dr.  J.  B.,  220 
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Goddard,  Davis,  291 
Goodell,  Charles  H.,  200,  222 
Grange,  Royalston,  No.  195,  P.  of  H., 
223 

Grange,  South  Royalston,  No.  320,  P. 
of  H.,  224 

Graves,  Ernest  L.,  169 
Graves,  Rev.  Joseph  M.,  121 
Grave  Robbery,  160 
Grecian  Bend  vogue,  193 
Greeley,  Nathaniel,  65,  70 
Gregory,  Charles  Augustus,  280,  167 
Gregory,  Maj.  Gen.  Franklin,  280,  90, 
91,  96,  317 

Gregory,  Franklin  E.,  280,  94 
Gregory,  Frederick  W.,  280 
Gregory,  George  Henry,  280 
Gregory,  Isaac,  280,  113,  317 
Gregory,  Isaac  Holman,  280 
Gregory,  John  Porter,  280 
Gregory,  Jonathan,  280 
Gregory,  Martha  Ann,  280 
Gregory,  Tille,  280 
Gregory,  Sarah  Way  land,  280 
Grenadiers,  174,  233 
Gristmills  and  Sawmills,  61 

Hale,  Silas,  117,  197 
Halftone  Pictures,  27 
Halse,  Rev.  W.  J.,  121 
Hancock,  Gov.  John,  41,  48 

Smuggler,  Tea  Party  patriot,  49 
Hancock,  Robert  T.,  145,  146 
Hanson,  Everard  B.,  300, 131, 116,222 
Hapgood’s  Grant,  40 
Hard  Cider  Campaign,  164 
Harrington,  Allan,  298,  197,  259 
Harrington,  Arthur  A.,  298,  197,  259 
Harrington,  Caroline  Ellen,  298 
Harrington,  Henry  Martyn,  298 
Harrington,  Hiram,  298 
Harrington,  Luther,  298,  22,  67,  117, 
128,  143,  165 

Harrington,  Mamie  Ruth,  298 
Hart,  Hon.  Thomas  Norton,  169,  191, 
222 

Hatfield,  Rev.  E.,  121 
Hats,  Changes  in  styles,  190,  191,  192 
Hatter’s  Shop  on  Common,  190,  54 
Hazen,  John  Vose,  206 
Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  112,  114,  205 
Headwear,  Feminine,  changes,  192 
Healey,  Rev.  J.  W.,  115 
Hey  wood,  Benjamin,  240 
Heywood,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  240,  232 
Heywood,  Sidney  Holman,  240 
Heywood,  Sidney  Solyman,  240 
Heywood,  Silas,  240 
Heywood,  Silas,  Jr.,  240 
Heywood,  Solyman,  240 


Heywood,  Stephen  Holman,  240 
Hicks,  Joseph,  65 
High  Cost  of  Living,  72,  178 
High  Schools,  102 
Hird,  Rev.  J.  W.,  116 
Historical  Committee,  Centennial,  22 
Historical  Committee,  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial,  26 

History  of  a  History,  24 
History  of  Sutton,  163 
Hitchcock,  Prof.  Edward,  124,  150, 
151,  152,  154,  155 
Hobbs,  Marcus,  238,  276 
Hodge,  Rev.  Levi,  121 
Holden,  Edward  M.,  313,  299 
Holden,  Emory  A.,  312,  195 
Holden,  Frank,  Alfred  J.,  George  H., 
312 

Holden,  Helen,  Mae,  Olive,  312 
Holden,  Jonathan,  312 
Holden,  John,  313,  228 
Holden,  Lincoln  J.,  312 
Holden,  Lincoln  J.,  Jr.,  313 
Holden,  Rev.  Samuel,  116 
Holman,  Charles  Augustus,  239 
Holman,  Cyrus,  239 
Holman,  David  Parks,  238 
Holman,  Lieut.  Edward,  237 
Holman,  Fields,  239 
Holman,  Frye  &  Co.,  239,  230 
Holman  Furniture  Shop,  75 
Holman  Gristmill  and  Sawmill,  62, 
63,  69-72 

Holman,  George  M.,  238 
Holman,  George  W.,  238,  75,  77,  78, 
88,  222,  240 

Holman,  Harriet,  239,  240 
Holman,  Harvey,  239 
Holman,  John,  237,  276 
Holman,  John,  Jr.,  238,  276 
Holman,  John  Harvey,  239 
Holman,  Col.  Jonathan,  237 
Holman,  Lucretia,  239 
Holman,  Luke  Henry,  239 
Holman,  Lydia,  237 
Holman,  Nelson  F.,  238 
Holman,  Noah,  239 
Holman,  Dea.  Seth,  238,  62,  63,  65,  69, 
71  76  77  78  113 

Holman,  Seth  Newell,  238,  77,  79,  88, 
240 

Holman  Shop  Burned,  77 
Holman,  Rev.  Sidney,  239,  166,  167 
Holman,  Stephen,  239 
Holman,  Stephen,  2nd,  239 
Holman,  Willard,  239,  58,  70,  72 
Holmes,  Rev.  H.  M.,  116 
Hoopskirts,  192 

Hotel  and  Railroad  Station  at  South 
Royalston,  145 
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Heath,  Carl  E.,  224 

Heath,  John,  224 

Hill,  Donald  M.,  57,  169,  194 

Hill,  William  H.,  57,  131 

Hotel  Building  cut  over,  56 

Hot  Toddy  favorite  beverage,  67 

Howard,  Ansel,  65 

How  Col.  Whitney  was  Robbed,  147 

Hunt’s  Grant,  39 

Incorporation,  date  of,  45 
Industries  at  the  Center,  69-88 
Industries  at  South  Royalston,  137— 
148 

Industrial  Statistics,  144 

Jacobs  Hill,  149 

Jacobs,  John,  120 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  119 

Jacobs,  Rev.  Whitman,  119,  121 

Jacobs,  Rev.  Wightman,  119 

Jerrell,  William,  hatter,  190 

Johnson,  Rev.  Wilbur,  112,  114,  210 

Jones,  Aaron,  197,  213 

Jones,  Amos,  197,  191 

Jones,  Silas,  197 

Kendall,  Rev.  Charles,  115 
Kenney,  Rev.  Isaac,  121 
Kenney,  Rev.  Moses,  121 
Kenney,  Rev.  Silas,  121,  213 
Kemp,  Rev.  Z.  W.,  121 
King,  Anna,  300 
King,  Dr.  Arthur  W.,  221 
King,  Charles  A.,  300 
King,  Charles  V.  B.,  84 
King,  John,  128 
King,  John  L.,  91,  96 
Knight,  Ainsworth,  118 
Knight,  Charles  S.,  284 
Knight,  Prof.  Edward  N.,  284,  222 
Knight,  Frederick  H.,  284,  197 
Knight,  George  W.,  284 
Knight,  Henry  E.,  284 
Knight,  Newell,  284 
Knight,  William,  284 
Knowlton,  Rev.  F.  B.,  116 

Ladies  Benevolent  Societies,  224 

Lamb,  Charles  O.,  84 

Land  Grants,  39 

Large  Timber  and  Boards,  67 

Lawrence  Brook,  149 

Lawrence  Brook  Cemetery,  156,  182 

Lawrence,  Rev.  G.  W.,  116 

Leathe,  Benjamin,  33 

Leathe,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  33 

Leathe  Family  mix-up,  33 

Leathe,  John,  33 

Leathe,  John  Francis,  160 


Leathe,  John  Walton,  33 
Leathe,  William  H.,  34,  26,  169 
Leathe,  William  M.,  127,  161 
Lee,  Hon.  Artemas,  167,  201 
Lee,  Bertha,  57,  132 
Lee,  J.  Howard,  57,  132 
Lee,  Rev.  Joseph,  201,  93,  108,  111, 
112,  187,  188,  202 
Family,  201 
Residence,  53,  92,  114 
Smiled  in  “meeting,”  168 
Lee,  Joseph,  2nd,  201 
Lee,  Lucy,  93,  201,  202 
Residence,  202 
Lee,  Capt.  Samuel,  201,  166 
Lee,  Sarah  Barrett,  201,  202 
Lee,  Thomas  J.,  53,  93,  111,  113,  201, 
317 

Leg  Boots,  141 

Leland,  Rev.  J.  H.  M.,  115 

Lemon,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stephen,  213 

Lemon,  George  M.,  197,  213 

Lewis,  Enoch  T.,  222 

Lewis,  Jonas,  65 

Lewis,  Timothy,  118 

Libraries,  129 

Social  Library,  129 
Royalston  Public  Library,  129 
Raymond  Public  Library,  130 
Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library,  132 
Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library 
Building,  130,  131 
Dedication  of  Building,  131 
Library  Funds,  130 
Library  Trustees,  132 
Comparative  Statistics,  133 
Concerning  Catalogues,  134 
Dewey  Decimal  System  Cata¬ 
logues,  134 

Dewey  Decimal  System  Simpli¬ 
fied,  136 
Longevity,  160 
Lord,  William  G.,  119 
Lovewell,  William  B.,  169 
Low  Cost  of  Living,  71 

Mackenzie,  Bessie  Janet,  305 
Mackenzie,  Dea.  Colin,  304,  26,  59, 
83,  84,  113,  132,  295 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Emeline  E.  (White), 
130,  132,  295,  305 

Mackenzie,  Harlan  Roderick,  305 

Mails  and  Postoffice,  95,  96 

Mail  Carriers,  95,  96 

Maple  Sugar  Party  on  Fast  Day,  188 

Map  of  Center  Village,  52,  73 

Map  of  Town,  40 

Marsh,  Benjamin,  61 

Marshall,  Rev.  Thomas,  121 

Marvin,  Rev.  Abijah  P.,  161,  167 
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Macdonald,  Malcolm,  234 
Mausoleums,  158,  159 
Maxham,  Chipman  H.,  61,  156,  278 
Mayne,  Charles  L.,  203 
McNeill,  Rev.  W.  J.,  316 
Membership  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  113 

Membership  Second  Congregational 
Church,  117 

Memorial,  Royalston,  22 
Men’s  Side  in  meeting-house,  185, 186 
Merriam,  Rev.  Asaph,  121 
Merrill,  Rev.  J.  L.,  115 
Metcalf  Family,  315,  226 
Metcalf,  Edith  E.,  316,  130,  169 
Metcalf,  Eliab  Wight,  316 
Metcalf,  Isaac,  315 
Metcalf,  Isaac  Stevens,  315 
Metcalf,  Jacob,  316 
Metcalf,  Capt.  Pelatiah,  315,  65 
Metcalf,  Dr.  Pelatiah,  315 
Methodist  Church,  South  Royalston, 
118,  203 

Methodists  locked  out  of  the  School- 
house,  118,  203 
Meeting-house  Customs,  184 
Dignifying  of  Seats,  186 
Men’s  side  and  Women’s  side, 
185,  186 

Sutton  Practices  transferred  to 
Royalston,  185 
Miller  Family,  248 
Miller,  Emily  Bullock,  250,  281 
Miller,  George  Edward,  250 
Miller,  George  Fletcher,  249,  55,  165, 
190,  204,  317 

Miller,  Rev.  Joel  D.,  121 
Miller,  Mary  Edgell,  250,  246 
Miller,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  250 
Miller,  Susan  Maria,  250 
Miller  Residence,  55,  249 
Millers  River,  138,  143,  149 
Mill  Dam,  South  Royalston,  138 
Mill  Life  and  Conditions  in  1861,  145 
Mirick,  Ephraim,  234 
Mirick  Family,  234 
Moore,  Dorothy,  318 
Moore,  Charles,  292 
Moore,  George,  292 
Moore,  Mrs.  Hattie  Rosette  (Wood¬ 
bury),  318 

Moore,  Henry  C.,  318 
Moore,  John  S.,  318,  169 
Moore,  Leonard  G.,  65,  68 
Moore,  Percy,  318 
Moore,  Phillis  Bernice,  318,  259 
Moore,  William,  318,  292 
Morse  Family,  305 
Morse  Homestead,  305 
Morse,  Calista  Stebbins,  307,  279 


Morse,  Caroline,  306,  256 
Morse,  Edwards  Russell,  307, 33, 84, 94 
Morse,  Eliza,  Elizabeth,  307,  313 
Morse,  Emeline,  308 
Morse,  Esther,  306,  258 
Morse,  Farwell,  309 
Morse,  James,  309 
Morse,  Jenner  E.,  307 
Morse,  John  Prescott,  307 
Morse,  Julius  Nelson,  306 
Morse,  Mary,  308,  314 
Morse,  Nelson,  306 
Morse,  Russell,  305 
Morse,  Russell,  Jr.,  307,  31,  33,  86,  94, 
123,  165 

Morse,  R.  Jr.  &  Co.,  94,  307 
Morse,  Samuel,  309 
Morse,  Samuel,  Jr.,  309 
Mortality  and  Longevity,  160 
Moses,  Sheldon,  223 
Mosher,  Harold  C.,  224 

Nature’s  Adornments  as  seen  by  the 
Parson,  154 

Nature’s  Embellishments,  149 
Neale,  Alfred,  61 
Neale,  Alfred  Wesley,  318 
Neale,  Alfred  Winfield,  318 
Neale,  Mrs.  Bertha  O.  (Frumerin),  318 
Neale,  Theodore  Winfield,  318 
Neale,  Winston  Geddes,  318 
Negro  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  48, 
168 

New  Boston,  Genesis  and  Exodus  of, 
167 

Newton,  Annette  G.,  203 
Newton,  Charles  Homer,  233,  22,  45, 
82,  91,  188,  226,  317 
Newton,  C.  H.  &  Co.,  84,  91 
Newton,  Charles  Meade,  234 
Newton,  Daniel,  226 
Newton,  Doris,  234 
Newton,  Ebenezer  Perkins,  203 
Newton,  Edward  Elmer,  234 
Newton,  Col.  Elmer,  233,  226 
Newton,  Hezekiah,  226 
Newton,  Hezekiah,  2nd,  226 
Newton,  Hezekiah,  3rd,  226,  233 
Newton,  Homer  E.,  234 
Newton,  Horatio  Danforth,  203,  233 
Newton,  Horatio  Standish,  203 
Newton,  Isaac,  226 
Newton,  Leon  W.,  203 
Newton,  Lewellyn,  234 
Newton,  Lucy,  233 
Newton  Memorial  Windows,  234 
Newton,  Nathan  Brigham,  62, 226, 233 
Newton,  Nathaniel,  226 
Newton,  Phinehas  Stewart,  234,  82, 
91,  129,  130,  131,  132 
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Newton,  Phinehas  Stewart,  Jr.,  234 
Newton,  Richard,  226 
Newton,  Ruth  E.,  234 
Newton,  Simon,  226,  233 
Newton,  Sophia  Fay,  233 
Newton,  Mrs.  Stella  Viola  (Partridge), 
203,  281,  222,  223 

Newton,  Col.  Willard,  233,  62, 174, 186, 
226,  254 

Newton,  Willard  Hazen,  203,  64,  169, 
223,  226 

Newton  &  Davis,  63,  64,  65,  195 
Newton  &  Davis  Mill  Pond,  63 
Nichols,  Rev.  Ammi,  254,  166 
Nichols,  Abner,  254 
Nichols,  Agnes,  254 
Nichols,  Anna,  252,  251 
Nichols,  Cynthia  Gale,  254 
Nichols,  Daniel,  254 
Nichols,  David,  252 
Nichols,  Elijah,  253,  54 
Nichols,  Elizabeth,  254 
Nichols,  Frederic  Carleton,  253,  37, 
132,  169,  172,  173,  222,  316 
Nichols,  Henry,  252,  61 
Nichols,  Henry,  Jr.,  252,  253 
Nichols,  Henry,  3rd,  252 
Nichols,  Capt.  Isaac,  252,  123 
Nichols,  Dea.  Isaac,  254,  113 
Nichols,  Isaac,  Jr.,  254 
Nichols,  Jessie,  253 
Nichols,  John,  254 
Nichols,  John  Hubbard  Church,  253 
Nichols,  Jonathan,  252 
Nichols,  Joseph  Towne,  253,  54,  96, 
291,  317 

Nichols,  Leonard,  253 
Nichols,  Mary  Louise,  253 
Nichols,  Mehitable,  254 
Nichols,  Moses,  252 
Nichols,  Moses,  Jr.,  254 
Nichols,  Samson,  254 
Nichols,  Sally,  254 
Nichols,  Sarah,  254 
Nichols,  Sophia,  Sophronia,  254 
Nichols,  William,  254 
Non-residents  owned  more  land  in 
Royalston  than  residents,  196 
Norton,  Thomas,  166 
Norton,  Major  John,  226,  252 

Old  Folks  Concerts,  190 
Old  Home  Days,  222 
Old  Portraits,  188 
Old  School  Days,  104 
Old-Time  Social  Customs,  184 
Orchestral  Music  in  Church,  249 
Organ  Presented  to  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  114 
Outlawry,  Act  of,  42 


Palmleaf  Business,  82 
Palmleaf  Doormats,  86 
Palmleaf  Hats  and  Bonnets,  83-86 
Palmleaf  Shop,  81 
Parke,  William,  54 
Parsonage,  First  Congregational,  92, 
93,  111,  114 

Parsonage,  West  Royalston  Baptist, 
121 

Partridge,  Edward  M.,  281 
Partridge,  Lucas  W.,  282,  93 
Partridge,  Harlan  Page,  282,  63 
Partridge,  Herman  Maynard,  281,  63, 
79,  86,  222,  223,  249 
Partridge,  Dea.  John  Milton,  281,  63, 
64,  113 

Partridge,  Mamie,  281 
Partridge,  Dea.  Maynard,  281,  63,  78, 
113,  165 

Partridge,  Stella  Viola,  281,  203,  222, 
223 

Pastors  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  112,  201-212,  316 
Pastors  of  Second  Congregational 
Church,  115,  213 

Pastors  of  West  Royalston  Baptist 
Church,  121,  213,  316 
Peck,  Hon.  Asahel,  288,  175 
Peck,  Augusta,  287 
Peck,  Benoni,  287,  23,  166 
Peck,  Calista,  288,  222 
Peck,  Chauncy,  287 
Peck,  Caroline,  287 
Peck,  Daniel,  287 
Peck,  Delia,  287,  271 
Peck,  Eliphalet,  288 
Peck,  Elvira,  287 
Peck,  Fred  B.,  288 
Peck,  Hon.  Hamilton  Sullivan,  287, 
222 

Peck,  Hannah  F.,  287 
Peck,  Harriet,  287 
Peck,  Henry,  288,  23 
Peck,  Henry  Eddie,  288 
Peck,  Huldah  C.,  287 
Peck,  James  W.,  287 
Peck,  John,  288 
Peck,  Levi,  Philip,  287 
Peck,  Lyman,  287 
Peck,  Mary,  287 
Peck,  Pomroy,  287 
Peck,  Roy  Hamilton,  287 
Peck,  Rulina,  287 
Peck,  Solomon,  287 
Peck,  Squire,  288 
Peck,  Sullivan,  287 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Flora  (Emerson),  213, 
309 

Peckham,  Rev.  S.  H.,  115 
Peckham,  Thomas,  309 
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Paige,  Congressman  Calvin  D.,  175 
Paine,  Barney,  65 
Parker,  Dr.  D.,  65 
Parmelee,  Rev.  J.  H.,  121 
Patch,  Mrs.  Phebe  (Sherwin),  118 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  223,  224 
Pequoig  Indians,  174 
Perkins,  Alfred  H.,  65 
Perkins  Family,  202 
Perkins,  Annette  Greenleaf,  203,  233 
Perkins,  Rev.  Ariel  Ebenezer  Parish, 
202,  165,  167,  208 

Perkins,  Benjamin  Conant,  202,  165 
Perkins,  Benjamin  H.,  203 
Perkins,  Daniel  Choate,  202 
Perkins,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  202-205,  59, 
112,  114 

Perkins,  Hannah  Amelia,  203 
Perkins  House,  60,  59,  123 
Perkins,  Joseph  Frederick,  203 
Perkins,  Joseph  Lee,  202,  59,  64,  128, 
165 

Perkins,  Josephine  Louise,  202 
Perkins,  Julia  A.,  203 
Perkins,  Mary  Coleman,  202 
Phillips,  James,  Jr.,  138 
Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  130,  131 
Photo-Engraving,  27 
Physicians  at  Center,  214-220 
Physicians  at  South  Royalston,  220, 
221 

Physician,  Salaried,  221 
Pictorial  Illustration,  27 
Pierce  Family,  268 
Pierce,  Aaron,  272 
Pierce,  Betsey,  270,  290 
Pierce,  Charlotte,  270,  272 
Pierce,  Columbus,  270,  272 
Pierce,  Delia  M.,  271 
Pierce,  Dea.  Ebenezer,  113 
Pierce,  Ebenezer,  272 
Pierce,  Edwin  F.,  271 
Pierce,  Eliphalet,  268,  195 
Pierce,  Emma  Louise,  269,  130,  224, 
230 

Pierce,  Esther,  272 
Pierce,  Eunice,  270 
Pierce,  Capt.  Gad,  268,  195 
Pierce,  Gaa,  Jr.,  270 
Pierce,  Capt.  George,  270,  271,  194, 
54,  70,  125,  205 

Pierce,  George  Everett,  271,  317,  59 
Pierce,  Hannah,  268,  276 
Pierce,  Hannah,  272 
Pierce,  Henry  Leander,  269 
Pierce,  Horace,  269,  22,  65 
Pierce,  Horace  &  Son,  65 
Pierce,  James,  272 
Pierce,  John,  268 


Pierce,  John,  272,  270,  58,  59 

Pierce,  Jonas,  270,  246,  313 

Pierce,  Jonathan,  268 

Pierce,  Jonathan  Sibley,  268 

Pierce,  Junius  Ebenezer,  269 

Pierce,  Leonard  Turner,  271,  35 

Pierce,  Lyman  Elliot,  271 

Pierce,  Mary,  270,  89,  90 

Pierce,  Milo  Horace,  269 

Pierce,  Molly,  270 

Pierce,  Norman  Hazen,  270 

Pierce,  Paul,  270,  196 

Pierce,  Sally,  270 

Pierce,  Sally  Putnam,  268 

Pierce,  Silas,  272 

Pierce,  Sumner,  268 

Pierce,  Susan,  270,  272 

Pierce,  Susanna,  272,  260 

Pierce,  Warren  Albert,  271 

Pierce,  Webster  E.,  272 

Pierce,  Capt.  William,  268,  108,  195 

Pierce,  William,  270,  90 

Pierce,  William,  Jr.,  270 

Pierce,  Zebulon,  268,  195 

Pierpont's  Grant,  39 

Pike,  Rev.  Clarence,  212, 112, 170, 316 

Pike,  Mendall,  62 

Pilgrims,  125 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  so  called  by  Thomas 
Paine,  125 

Piper,  Josiah,  Jr.,  270 

Piper,  Luke,  270 

Poetic  Royalston,  161 

Poet  Missed  by  Mr.  Caswell,  162 

Pond,  Rev.  Milton  G.,  112,  210 

Population  of  Royalston,  322 

Post  Masters,  96 

Post-office  and  Mails,  95 

Pound,  188 

Pound  Keepers,  188 

President  Wilson  on  Profiteering,  179 

Priest  Brook,  149,  65 

Priest's  Grant,  39 

Priest,  Joseph,  39,  149,  161 

Priest,  Nancy  A.  W.,  161 

Profiteering  in  War  time,  178,  179 

Progressive  Party,  177,  275,  310 

Proprietors  of  Royalston,  41 

Gave  land  to  early  settlers,  43 
Prouty  Mill,  64,  195,  293 
Prouty,  John,  64 
Prouty,  Mrs.  John,  250 
Prouty,  William,  64,  273 
Prouty,  William  H.,  64,  273 
Public  Schools,  97-106 
Puritans,  126,  188,  189 

Quakers  Hanged,  126 
Queer  Customs,  184-193 
Quinlan,  Cornelius,  254 
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Raisings  of  Buildings,  67 
Raising  of  Union  Meeting-house,  122 
Raymond  Family,  235 
Raymond,  Alfred  Dwight,  236,  215, 
132 

Raymond,  Alfred  Joseph,  236,  196 
Raymond,  Anna  Elizabeth,  236 
Raymond,  Artemas,  235 
Raymond,  Betsey,  236,  268 
Raymond,  Caroline  Augusta,  236 
Raymond,  Caroline  Willis,  236,  59 
Raymond,  Edward,  235 
Raymond,  Edward  W.,  236 
Raymond,  Evelyn  S.,  236 
Raymond,  Franklin  Henry,  235 
Raymond,  George  Artemas,  236 
Raymond,  George  Sullivan,  235 
Raymond,  James,  236,  166 
Raymond,  Joseph,  236,  58,  128,  130, 
91,  165,  317 

Raymond,  Joseph  Estabrook,  236, 166 
Raymond,  Laurence  J.,  236 
Raymond,  Martha  Genette  (Willis), 
236,  215 

Raymond,  Mary  Elizabeth,  236,  59 
Raymond,  Mary  Sophia,  236 
Raymond  Public  Library,  130 
Raymond,  Samuel  Kendall,  236 
Raymond,  Samuel  Stillman,  235 
Raymond,  Solomon,  235 
Raymond,  Sullivan,  235 
Raymond,  Sullivan  &  Sons,  62,  235 
Raymond,  Capt.  William,  53,  58,  235 
Raymond,  William  Cornelius,  235 
Raymond,  Zacheus  Wheeler,  235 
Reed  Family,  276 
Reed,  Abigail,  276,  264 
Reed,  Benjamin  Hammond,  277 
Reed,  Betsey,  276,  274 
Reed,  Charles  P.,  277 
Reed,  Charles  Wheeler,  277 
Reed,  Capt.  Cyrus  Brown,  277,  165 
Reed,  Cyrus  P.,  277,  87 
Reed,  Emma  A.,  277,  271 
Reed,  Henry  C.,  277,  294,  79 
Reed,  Lizzie  M.,  277 
Reed,  Moses  Maynard,  276 
Reed,  Nathan,  276 
Reed,  Nathan,  Jr.,  276,  268 
Reed,  Spencer  A.,  277 
Reed,  Tabitha,  276 
Reed,  William  Goddard,  277,  286 
Religious  Intolerance,  126 
Republican  Cascade,  152,  153 
Rice,  Rev.  Augustus  M.,210, 112,  132, 
275 

Rice,  Bertha  A.,  117,  213 
Rice,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  (Jones),  213 
Rice,  Homer  T.,  117,  213 
Rice,  Rev.  Walter,  115 


Rich,  Benjamin  Ward,  301,  156 
Rich,  Benjamin  Warren,  301,  299 
Rich,  Charles  Witt,  301 
Rich,  George  Thatcher,  301 
Rich,  Jeremiah  Atkins,  301 
Rich,  Jeremiah  Edward,  301 
Rich,  Marcia  Jeannette,  301 
Rich,  Thatcher,  Jr.,  301 
Richards,  Farrell  Bolton,  279 
Richards,  Herbert,  279 
Richards,  Mrs.  Jennie  Antoinette 
(Bolton),  279,  132,  222 
Richards,  Mrs.  Leota  M.  (Bolton), 
279  132 

Richards,  Perley  F.,  279 
Richardson,  Abiel,  296,  260 
Richardson,  Abijah,  296,  260 
Richardson,  Abijah,  Jr.,  296,  242 
Richardson,  Addie  (Falis),  296 
Richardson,  Andrew  Jackson,  296 
Richardson,  Charles,  297 
Richardson,  Charles  E.,  297 
Richardson,  Columbus,  297,  254 
Richardson,  Eliphalet,  296,  257 
Richardson,  Ephraim  W.,  296 
Richardson,  Franklin,  296,  94 
Richardson,  George,  297,  254 
Richardson,  Hon.  George  C.,  297,  91, 
166 

Richardson,  Hannah,  98 
Richardson,  Jefferson,  296 
Richardson,  Leander,  296 
Richardson,  Luther,  296 
Richardson,  Lysander,  296 
Richardson,  Dr.  Maurice  H.,  132 
Richardson,  Stephen,  296 
Richardson,  Dr.  Thomas,  220,  297 
Richardson,  Timothy,  296,  108,  195 
Richardson,  Timothy,  Jr.,  296 
Richardson,  William,  296 
Richmond,  Dea.  Alfred  J.,  301,  117 
Richmond,  Edward  J.,  301 
Ripley,  Emily  (Bullock),  244,  56,  165 
Gift  of  Church  Organ,  114,  244 
Gift  of  Eagle  Vane  for  Town 
Hall,  128,  244 

Ripley,  William  D.,  244,  56,  165 
Roads,  First  laid  out,  195,  268 
Royal  Cascade,  151 
Royal,  Hon.  Isaac,  41,  42 
An  “Outlaw,”  42 
Was  he  a  slave-holder?  47,  168 
Royalston  Cotton  and  Wool  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  137 
Royalston  Farmers  Club,  130 
Royalston  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  223 
Royalston  Memorial,  22 
Royalston  Steam  Mill,  87 
Ruberg,  Rev.  George  L.,  121 
Russell,  Dulcenia  M.  (Kendall),  161 
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Safford,  Charles  R.,  300,  223 
Safford,  Henry  A.,  300 
Safford,  Maria  O.,  390 
Safford,  Mary  E.,  300 
Safford,  Myra  A.,  300 
Safford,  Roby  Ruel,  299,  300, 117,  127, 
138,  145,  148 

Safford,  William  R.,  300 
Salaried  Town  Physician,  221 
Sawmills  and  Gristmills,  61 
Sawyer  Cabinet  Shop,  74 
Sawyer,  Dea.  Joseph,  72,  74,  76,  78, 
113 

Sawyer  Pond  and  Canal,  74 
Sawyer,  Sylvester,  72,  76,  79 
Sawyer-Holman  Furniture  Shop,  74 
Schools,  97 

First  Schools,  98 
First  Schoolhouses,  98,  60 
First  Schoolmaster,  98 
School  Attendance,  100 
School  Committees,  190 
School  Expenditures,  103 
School  Superintendence,  102 
State  Reimbursement,  102 
Abolition  of  Districts,  101,  207 
High  Schools,  102 
Spelling  Schools,  105 
School  Libraries,  129 
Old  School  Days,  104 
Center  Schoolhouse,  97,  99 
Old  South  Royalston  School- 
house,  99 

Schoolhouse  and  Whitney  Hall, 
South  Royalston,  101 
South  Royalston  School  Associa¬ 
tion,  223 

West  Royalston  School  Reunion, 
223 

School  the  Great  Americanizer, 
106 

Seabury,  Rev.  Edwin,  115 
Seating  the  Meeting-house,  184 
Dignifying  of  Seats,  186 
Men’s  Seats  and  Women’s  Seats, 
184-186 

Seaver,  Trueworthy,  63 
Second  Congregational  Church,  115— 
118,  213 

Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  169 
Shaker  Hoods,  85,  86 
Shaw,  Rev.  Judson  Wade,  112,  210 
Shaw,  Rev.  William,  167 
Shepardson  Family,  121,  291 
Shepardson,  Bertha  M.,  293 
Shepardson,  Carl  W.,  293 
Shepardson,  Daniel,  291 
Shepardson,  Rev.  Daniel,  2nd,  292, 
166,  208 

Shepardson,  Rev.  Daniel,  3rd,  292 


Shepardson,  David  Cook,  292 
Shepardson,  Delia  M.,  293 
Shepardson,  Eliza,  292 
Shepardson,  Eri,  292 
Shepardson,  Florence  E.,  293 
Shepardson,  Frank  Lucius,  292 
Shepardson,  Jonathan,  291,  65 
Shepardson,  Jonathan,  2nd,  292,  70 
Shepardson,  Rev.  John,  292,  208 
Shepardson,  John,  2nd,  292 
Shepardson,  John,  3rd,  293 
Shepardson,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry,  292 
Shepardson,  Lity,  292 
Shepardson,  Rev.  Lucius  Franklin, 
292,  121 

Shepardson,  Lucy,  293 
Shepardson,  Luke  Bemis,  293,  169 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON 

ROYflLSTON 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 

MASSACHUSETTS 
U.  S.  A. 

By  Hubert  Carlton  Bartlett 


We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external  object, 
except  so  far  as  that  object  has  been  previously  perceived, 
and  its  image  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual 
furniture.— Sir  William  Hamilton. 


I  was  born  in  Royalston,  in  the  big  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  Common,  early  in  the  year  1848,  and  my  last  days  of 
consecutive  living  in  the  town  were  spent  in  the  house  at 
the  head  of  the  Common,  late  in  the  year  1873.  During 
those  nearly  26  years  of  residence  in  the  town,  from  my  own 
personal  contact  with  the  life  of  the  town,  from  the  remarks 
of  my  elders,  and  from  other  sources,  I  gained  considerable 
information  concerning  the  town,  its  people,  and  their  activ¬ 
ities,  which  later  became  historical  in  character.  My  home 
has  never  been  more  than  30  miles  distant  from  Royalston; 
I  have  had  many  relatives  living  there,  and  through  frer 
quent  visits,  correspondence  and  the  newspapers  have  kept 
informed  of  the  happenings  in  the  home  town. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  45  years  since  I  resided 
in  Royalston,  my  labors,  and  my  recreations  to  a  large  extent, 
have  been  in  connection  with  printing,  publishing  and  lit¬ 
erary  work.  Many  times  I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with 
the  publication  of  historical  and  genealogical  work.  And  as 
I  went  through  the  work,  and  noted  the  good  features  and 
the  weaker  ones  in  the  different  compilations,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  like  very  much  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
adding  to  the  published  history  of  my  native  town,  giving 
it  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  my  knowledge  of  the  town, 
and  my  willingness  to  do  the  work.  But  it  never  seemed 
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probable  that  enough  money  could  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  book  to  pay  for  the  work  that  would  necessarily  be 
done  by  others,  and  the  other  necessary  expenses,  and  leave 
a  moderate  allowance  for  what  I  might  put  into  it.  Nor  did 
I  suppose  that  I  had  the  power  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
money  by  the  town  to  help  out  on  the  work. 

ROYALSTON  MEMORIAL,  1865. 

At  an  adjourned  town  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Royalston, 
held  on  Nov.  15,  1864,  in  connection  with  arrangements  for 
the  Centennial  Celebration  planned  for  the  following  year, 
1865,  a  Historical  Committee  of  seven  was  chosen:  Barnet 
Bullock,  Daniel  Davis,  John  N.  Bartlett,  Joseph  R.  Eaton, 
Charles  H.  Newton,  Luther  Harrington,  and  Horace  Pierce. 
On  Sept.  2,  1865,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  “to  secure  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  the  history  of  Royalston.”  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bullard, 
Daniel  Davis  and  Joseph  R.  Eaton  were  chosen  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  “that  the  history  proposed  should  be  comprised 
[not  ‘ compressed ,’  as  stated  in  a  later  publication]  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  from  150  to  200  pages,  bound  in  a  neat  and 
substantial,  but  not  expensive  binding,  and  that  the  copies 
printed  should  not  exceed  500.”  It  was  “Resolved,  That  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  services  of  the  Historical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  town,  in  investigating  our  records,  and  gath¬ 
ering  our  reminiscences;  and  respectfully  request  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  composing  that  committee  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
giving  completeness  and  permanence  to  their  labors.” 

In  accordance  with  these  stipulations,  a  volume  was 
issued,  in  1866,  probably,  although  imprinted  1865,  and  the 
preface  was  dated  “September,  1865,”  which  was  the  time 
when  authority  was  given  for  its  publication. 

This  volume  was  stamped  “Royalston  Memorial,  1865,” 
on  the  outside  cover.  The  inside  title-page  was  a  partial  list 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  contained  the  story  of  the 
action  of  the  town  with  relation  to  the  observance  of  the 
Centennial;  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration,  including  the  historical  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock;  and  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  historical  matter,  consisting  of  notes  explanatory 
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of  and  supplementary  to  references  in  Mr.  Bullock's  address; 
giving  the  locations  of  about  160  of  the  earliest  settlers;  the 
military  and  war  records;  lists  of  town  officers  during  the 
century,  and  of  citizens  who  had  served  in  political  offices, — 
all  this  and  much  more,  comprised,  not  ‘ ‘compressed,”  in  a 
volume  of  a  few  more  than  200  pages,  bound,  as  ordered,  “in 
a  neat  and  substantial,  but  not  expensive  binding." 

The  compilers  of  the  work  had  the  courtesy  to  say  that 
“For  these  materials,  obligation  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
contributions  of  Benoni  Peck,  Esq.,  of  Fitzwilliam, — a  na¬ 
tive,  and  until  lately,  an  honored  citizen  of  Royalston, — and 
his  son,  Henry  Peck,  of  Winchendon,  and  to  the  labors  of 
the  Historical  Committee,  whose  preparation  for  our  late 
celebration  was  both  laborious  and  effective." 

The  members  of  the  Historical  and  Publication  Commit¬ 
tees  were  modest  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  “Rev." 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  Bullard,  in  connection  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  selection,  there  is  nothing  in  their  work  to  show 
to  one  not  acquainted  with  them,  whether  they  were  business 
men,  professional  men,  farmers,  mechanics,  teachers,  or  just 
plain  citizens.  Mr.  Bullard  signed  “E.  W.  Bullard,"  and  in 
the  list  of  Representatives  to  the  Legislature  he  appears  as 
“Ebenezer  W.  Bullard."  Daniel  Davis'  name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  list  of  town  officers  1765-1865,  whether  on  ac¬ 
count  of  error  or  excessive  modesty  cannot  be  told;  but  a 
later  listing  places  him  as  Selectman  and  Assessor  in  1852, 
and  the  “Massachusetts  Register"  for  1853  places  him  as 
Selectman,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  Assessor  in  1853.  While 
it  is  possible  that  the  “Register"  was  compiled  before  the 
town  officers  were  elected  for  1853,  and  the  1852  list  was 
given,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  list  in  this  Memorial  gives  the 
names  of  only  two  men  on  these  three-men  boards  for  1853, — 
a  situation  which  the  later  listing  did  not  change,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  position  open  for  Mr.  Davis.  Joseph  R.  Eaton  served 
on  the  School  Committee  before  1865,  but  that  did  not  neces¬ 
sitate  the  publication  of  a  list  to  bring  forward  that  fact. 

The  compilers  of  the  Memorial  admitted  that  they  were 
not  infallible,  and,  in  a  note  near  the  end  of  the  book,  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  had  printed  statements  relating  to  some 
of  the  early  families  which  later  information  changed  quite 
materially. 
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Whether  the  printer  of  the  Memorial  did  his  best  or  his 
worst  in  getting  out  the  book  is  unknown,  but  he  certainly 
succeded  in  injecting  a  large  number  of  typographical  errors 
into  it;  and  a  nice  page  of  “Errata”  pasted  in  the  back  gives 
corrections  of  between  35  and  40  of  the  rankest  errors,  some 
of  which,  probably,  were  not  entirely  due  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  printer;  but  there  were  many  others  which  they  did 
not  mention  which  were  so  due.  Several  of  these  errors 
have  been  immortalized  by  a  later  historian,  who  evidently 
grabbed  out  choice  morsels  here  and  there,  without  compari¬ 
son  or  analysis,  in  his  innocent  ignorance  believing  he  had 
the  absolute  truth. 

On  Sunday,  October  14,  1866,  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  was  observed  by  appropriate  services,  and  Rev. 
Ebenezer  W.  Bullard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
delivered  a  historical  discourse,  which  was  preserved  in 
printed  form.  This,  too,  called  for  a  small  “Errata”  slip, 
which  was  wisely  pasted  on  the  first  page,  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  book,— a  danger  signal  in  advance  of  the  pitfalls, 
enabling  the  reader  to  make  sense  as  he  reads. 

There  have  been  chapters  or  notes  on  Royalston  history 
published  in  works  of  a  general  character,  most  of  which 
were  built  up  from  and  around  the  contents  of  the  two  pub¬ 
lications  mentioned,  some  of  which  carry  incorrect  and  faulty 
statements,  and  some  bear  strong  evidence  of  advertising 
intent  in  the  brilliant  “illumination”  of  certain  individuals 
or  families. 


HISTORY  OF  A  HISTORY. 


Entertaining  the  opinion  previously  explained  of  the 
impracticability  of  getting  out  a  work  on  the  history  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  to  say  the  least,  when  I 
received  this  letter: 


L.  B.  Caswell,  Civil  Engineer, 

Bank  Building,  Athol,  Mass. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Athol,  Feb.  1,  1911. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:— I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the 
Town  of  Royalston,  and  am  looking  up  all  the  old  families  of  the  town. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  used  to  be  in  business  in  Royalston.  Are  you 
a  native  of  the  town?  If  the  Bartlett  family  is  a  Royalston  family 
would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  sketch  of  the  family;  at  any  rate 
would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  sketch  of  your  own  life. 

Give  me  the  date  and  place  of  your  birth,  who  and  when  you  mar¬ 
ried,  if  married,  how  many  children,  where  you  received  your  education, 
what  business  or  occupation  you  have  been  engaged  in  and  where,  offices 
you  have  held,  and  societies  to  which  you  belong. 

I  will  also  enclose  you  a  circular  describing  the  work,  and  a  slip  for 
your  subscription  if  you  would  like  one  of  the  books. 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  remain 

Yours  truly,  L.  B.  Caswell. 
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Following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  mentioned,  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  conveniently  reproduced  in  type: 

Every  Past  or  Present  Resident  of 

R.oyalston,  Mass. 

Should  subscribe  for 

J5he  History  of  ILoyalstorv 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

It  will  be  a  book  of  over  400  pages  bound  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  manner  and  finely  illustrated  with  views  of 

Scenery,  Residences,  Portraits, 

Old  Landmarks,  etc. 

Its  several  chapters  will  treat  of  the  Land  Grants  and 
Early  Proprietors,  The  Settlement  of  the  Town,  War  of  the 
Revolution,  History  of  the  Churches  and  Schools,  War  of 
1812  and  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Old  Royalston  Families, 
Noted  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Royalston,  Scenery  and  Min¬ 
erals  of  Royalston,  Biographical  Sketches,  Longevity,  etc. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  BOOK  IS 

$4.00  in  Cloth  Bevel  Cover,  or  $5.00  in  Full  Leather 

Gilt  Edges. 

Lr.  E>.  CASWELL,  ATHOL,  MASS. 


And  here  is  a  copy  of  the  slip  referred  to,  with  typographical  errors 
corrected: 

Please  make  the  necessary  number  of  Lithotype 

portrait  prints,  size _ price  $ _ from 

picture  of _ _ _ _ 

furnished  and  insert  same  in  the  publication 

History  of  Royalston 

Deliver  to  me  one  copy  of  the  book  in _ 

binding,  price  $ _ for  which  I  will  pay 

_ dollars  to  the  publisher  on 

publication  and  delivery  of  the  book. 

N ame,_ _ ___ _ _ _ 

Where  delivered,  _ _ _ 
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The  state  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  and  its  accompaniments  bars  description;  therefore  I  will  not  wear 
out  perfectly  good  type  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  in  attempting  to 
describe  it.  “Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  we  are  told. 
But  here  was  an  angel  who  had  rushed  in  where  the  fool  had  feared  to 
tread.  Here  was  Mr.  Caswell,  working  without  acknowledged  help 
from  any  source,  getting  out  a  book  about  Royalston,  and  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  work  that  he  could  describe  the  book,  set  the  price  and 
solicit  subscriptions  for  it.  Well,  I  hastened  to  inform  Mr.  Caswell  that 
the  Bartlett  family  of  which  I  was  a  proud  scion,  was  really  a  Royalston 
family,  as  he  had  suspected.  I  referred  him  to  my  cousin,  Edward  Elmer 
Bartlett,  as  the  man  who  could  give  him  a  life-size  “sketch”  of  the  said 
family,  with  all  the  wigs,  ruffles  and  knee-breeches  on.  I  also  enclosed 
the  much  desired  “sketch”  of  myself;  I  was  a  little  short  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  called  for  by  his  prescription,  but  such  as  I  had  gave  I  unto 
him.  I  also  informed  Mr.  Caswell  that  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
historical  information  relating  to  certain  doings  in  Royalston,  especially 
the  early  manufacturing  industries  at  the  Center  and  vicinity,  which,  be¬ 
cause  my  family,  including  myself,  was  very  much  mixed  up  with  them, 
I  thought  I  knew  and  could  tell  much  more  about  than  anyone  else  then 
living;  and  I  suggested  that  perhaps  I  could  furnish  him  with  a  chapter 
on  that  particular  matter  for  his  book.  That  was  early  in  1911.  I  never 
received  a  reply  to  that  letter  from  Mr.  Caswell,  nor  to  any  other  letter 
which  I  ever  sent  him;  and  every  letter  I  sent  him  was  sent  to  give  in¬ 
formation  which  he  had  asked  for. 

While  still  in  ignorance  as  to  Mr.  Caswell’s  backing  on  the  History 
which  he  was  advertising  solely  in  his  own  name,  but  knowing  that  he 
could  not  get  out  much  of  a  History  of  Royalston  without  access  to  the 
town  records  through  the  Town  Clerk,  I  wrote  a  sort  of  letter  of  protest 
to  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Town  Clerk  of  Royalston,  enclosing  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Caswell  and  repeating  my  claim  to 
special  knowledge  on  certain  matters.  This  letter  did  not  especially  call 
for  an  answer,  and  it  was  something  like  two  months  before  it  received 
one.  Meanwhile,  having  noticed  that  the  Town  of  Royalston  had  at  its 
annual  March  meeting  for  1911  appropriated  $500  “for  printing  town 
history,”  I  sought  information  from  a  friend  in  Royalston,  and  was  told 
that  at  the  March  town  meeting  in  1910  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Adams,  Fred  W.  Cross  and  William  H.  Leathe,  had  been 
chosen  to  report  on  the  cost  and  advisability  of  getting  out  a  history; 
that  the  appropriation  of  $500  in  1911  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Adams,  and  it 
was  expected  that  more  would  be  appropriated  as  needed,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  having  the  work  completed  and  the  books  ready  for 
sale  at  an  anticipated  150th  anniversary  celebration  in  1915;  that  the 
committee  of  1910  had  been  retained,  and  Charles  H.  Brown  and  Colin 
Mackenzie  had  been  added  to  it;  that  Dr.  Adams  had  employed  Mr. 
Caswell  during  the  winter  of  1910-11  to  collect  material,  and  that  this 
was  the  basis  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Caswell  was  advertising  in  his  own 
name.  William  A.  Emerson  had  issued  in  Fitchburg,  in  1887,  an  illus- 
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trated  book  entitled  ‘‘Fitchburg  Past  and  Present."  Later  he  went 
to  Athol  and  began  work  on  an  “Athol  Past  and  Present."  Mr.  Caswell 
bought  him  out  and  issued  the  work.  In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  five  chapters  were  printed  in  1893  and  the  remaining  ten  chapters  in 
1896,  while  the  title-page  bears  the  imprint  of  1899. 

A  “Past  and  Present"  book  is  not  necessarily  a  history.  While  it 
may  contain  considerable  easily  obtainable  historical  matter,  the  men 
and  the  business  interests  of  the  “present"  receive  the  most  marked 
attention;  they  pay  for  the  “illumination"  which  they  receive.  Prior 
to  1885,  or  thereabout,  pictorial  illustration  in  print  was  accomplished 
principally  by  means  of  wood  engravings  and  steel-plate  engravings. 
The  wood-cuts  presented  the  illustrations  in  raised  figures  and  could 
readily  be  adjusted  to  work  with  ordinary  letterpress  types,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  picture  and  its  story  or  description  on  the  same  page. 
On  the  steel-plates  the  figures  to  appear  in  color  are  cut  into  the  plates, 
presenting  indentions  rather  than  raised  surfaces;  and  in  printing  from 
them  the  color  is  rolled  into  the  indentions  and  carefully  removed  from 
the  raised  surfaces,  and  the  paper  is  then  pressed  into  the  indentions  to 
receive  the  color;  hence  the  steel-plate  engravings'  cannot  be  printed 
in  connection  with  letter-press  matter,  but  must  be  produced  on  separate 
sheets.  Lithographs  are  produced  by  painting  the  designs  on  stones, 
which  are  chemically  treated  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  figures  desired 
are  printed.  Not  much  later  than  1885  a  class  of  pictures  variously  called 
albertypes,  collotypes,  lithotypes,  etc.,  came  into  quite  general  use.  By 
means  of  what  is  known  as  the  gelatine  process  a  printing  surface  in 
relief  is  obtained  from  a  photograph,  from  which  prints  may  be  made 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  engraving.  This  class  of  prints  have 
the  advantage  of  clearness  and  accuracy  of  photographs.  They  also 
have  the  disadvantage,  in  common  with  steel-plates  and  lithographs  and 
all  others  which  must  be  printed  on  separate  sheets,  of  being  capable  of 
ruining  the  binding  of  the  books  to  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  tacked 
or  pasted  as  inserts.  Emerson’s  “Fitchburg  Past  and  Present"  and 
Caswell’s  “Athol  Past  and  Present"  are  illustrated  by  lithotypes,  and 
readily  show  the  disadvantage  mentioned. 

Sometime  in  the  vicinity  of  1885  photo-engraving  was  introduced. 
By  this  process  photographs  are  transferred  to  copper  or  zinc  plates, 
which  are  etched  chemically  and  mechanically  to  give  the  raised  surface 
required.  Line-cut  plates  made  by  this  process  show  in  simple  black 
and  white.  Half-tones  are  produced  by  interposing  screens  between 
the  camera  and  the  plates  during  the  photographing  and  transferring 
process,  the  screens  used  consisting  of  sheets  of  glass  ruled  to  the 
required  number  of  lines  per  inch,  varying  from  50  to  225,  the  coarser 
screen  work  being  adapted  to  printing  on  unfinished  papers,  while  the 
finer  work  produces  the  best  results  when  printed  on  smooth-finished 
paper.  The  screening  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  coarse  half¬ 
tones  in  the  newspapers,  while  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass 
to  discover  it  on  the  finer  work. 

Photo-engraving  came  rapidly  into  popularity.  Here  was  a  class  of 
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illustrations  which  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  any  other  kind, 
and  which  could  be  printed  alongside  of  type  matter,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  extra  expense  caused  by  printing  and  placing  inserts  and  the 
damage  to  binding  caused  thereby.  Books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
were  profusely  illustrated  by  half-tones  and  line-cuts,  and  before  1900 
almost  every  other  form  of  illustration  had  been  superceded  by  them. 

And  yet  in  1911  Mr.  Caswell  was  sending  out  slips  calling  for  orders 
for  lithotype  prints  to  be  inserted  in  his  History  of  Royalston. 

But  Dr.  Adams’  letter  has  arrived.  Here  it  is. 

Office  of  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer, 

Royalston,  Mass. 

Friend  Hubert:'  April  10,  1911. 

I  have  only  time  for  a  word.  Your  letter  impressed  me  and  I  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Committee  last  Saturday  evening,  reading  it  aloud. 

We  have  as  yet  taken  no  final  action,  but  will  come  together  next 
Saturday  evening  for  further  deliberation. 

Mr.  Cross  would  like  to  do  some  of  the  work,  I  am  sure. 

Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  set¬ 
ting  forth  what  you  might  be  able  to  do  and  at  what  rates.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  printing  and  publishing,  but  of  gathering  material  and 
doing  the  work  of  an  author  and  editor— getting  manuscript  ready  for 
the  printer. 

I  do  not  believe  Caswell  will  have  the  whole  work,  and  I  should 
advise  not  sending  material  to  him  until  further  notice. 

Yours  very  hastily  but  sincerely,  Frank  W.  Adams. 

As  already  stated,  I  did  not,  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Adams, 
know  that  the  Town  of  Royalston  was  in  any  way  interested  in  Mr. 
Caswell’s  projected  History.  But  before  receiving  this  letter  I  had 
secured  the  information  as  to  the  real  status  of  affairs.  My  answer  to 
Dr.  Adams’  suggestion  that  I  submit  a  proposition  relating  to  “doing 
the  work  of  an  author  and  editor,’’  was  that  I  would  willingly  do  any¬ 
thing  that  I  could  do,  and  I  was  not  looking  for  a  chance  to  “make” 
out  of  it,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  the  same  modest  remuneration 
that  would  be  accorded  to  others  for  similar  work.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  the  literary  members  of  that  committee  would  give  over  the  entire 
work  to  any  one  individual.  It  seemed  to  me  that  with  Dr.  Adams, 
who  had  then  lived  at  the  Center  more  than  35  years,  and  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  town’s  business  and  records  during  much  of  that  time,  and 
Fred  W.  Cross,  who  had  been  a  live  wire  connected  with  South  Royalston 
for  more  than  40  years,— with  these  two  in  the  active  work  of  compiling 
the  history,  I  could  add  considerable  that  would  be  of  value  from  what 
I  knew  of  Royalston  and  its  people  and  its  business,  before  Dr.  Adams 
ever  lived  in  the  town  and  before  Fred  W.  Cross  was  born. 

Dr.  Adams  did  not  write  me  immediately  after  the  meeting  at  which 
he  had  asked  me  to  submit  something;  in  fact,  he  did  not  write  me  at  all, 
and  has  never  written  to  me  during  the  more  than  seven  years  since  that 
time.  However,  some  days  later  than  the  date  of  the  meeting,  it  might 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  days,  more  or  less,  Dr.  Adams  and  his  wife 
called  on  me  at  my  office.  They  were  on  their  way  from  Royalston  to 
Worcester,  and  having  missed  steam-car  connection  at  Gardner,  had 
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come  on  to  Fitchburg  to  go  to  Worcester  by  electric.  Having  a  little 
time  to  wait,  they  called  on  me.  Dr.  Adams  soon  reported  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  saying  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  have  the  work  done  by 
one  head;  and  when  I  said,  “That  head  is  Caswell?’’  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  have  me 
give  what  I  had  to  Caswell  and  pay  me  for  it.  I  demurred  on  the  propo¬ 
sition,  and  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  sell,  but  offered  to  submit  a  chapter 
to  the  Committee,  to  which  he  replied,  “No,”  and  later  added  that  he, 
personally,  might  like  my  spicy  writing,  but  the  Committee  had  decided 
otherwise.  He  said  they  had  given  all  the  work  to  Mr.  Caswell  up  to 
seeing  it  through  the  press;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Caswell  do 
that,  as  in  that  event  Caswell  would  probably  want  to  have  the  printing 
done  in  Athol,  whereas  he  (Dr.  Adams)  wished  to  get  bids  on  the  work 
from  various  printers.  Dr.  Adams  at  that  time  in  1911  knew  about  the 
half-tone  illustrations  and  said  he  intended  to  have  them  used,  and  had 
noted  the  fault  of  the  inserted  lithotypes  in  Caswell’s  “Athol  Past  and 
Present,”  saying  they  cut  the  binding  of  the  book.  Referring  to  the 
circular  and  solicitation  of  subscriptions  sent  out,  he  said  Mr.  Caswell 
was  not  authorized  to  do  that. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  sure  I  was  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  History  of  Royalston  by  the  Caswell  route.  I  would 
cheerfully  have  carried  my  little  hods  of  brick  to  the  feet  of  Dr.  Adams 
or  Mr.  Cross,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  act  as  hod-carrier  to  Mr.  Caswell.  I 
soon  wrote  Dr.  Adams  to  that  effect,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  get  out  something  on  my  own  account,  as 
“Reminiscences  of  Royalston.”  I  enclosed  a  stamped  envelope  and 
asked  him  to  return  the  Caswell  documents  in  it,  which  he  did  not  do, 
but  a  week  or  two  later  he  called  on  me  and  brought  them.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Worcester  again,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the  car,  in  order 
to  have  all  the  time  for  talking.  One  of  my  last  remarks  to  him  was  to 
the  effect  that  I  thought  best  to  get  out  something  independently,  and 
he  replied,  “I  would,”  and  said  it  would  make  the  book  too  large  to  put 
it  all  in  the  History. 

This  was  in  May,  1911,  and  I  have  never  since  that  time  exchanged 
a  word  with  Dr.  Adams  in  relation  to  that  History;  nor  have  I  ever  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  way,  conferred  with  any  other  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  it. 

Sometime  in  1913,  probably,  Mr.  Caswell  called  on  me.  He  had  been 
referred  to  me  as  one  who  could  give  him  a  sketch  of  the  Morse  family, 
as  my  mother  was  one  of  that  family.  I  told  him  I  would  do  something, 
and  the  next  night  I  worked  until  three  o’clock  picking  out  and  putting 
in  order  such  data  as  I  had,  which  I  sent  to  him,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  other  descendants  of  the  family  who  could  give  him  details 
of  their  respective  branches  better  than  I  could.  I  regret  that  I  sent 
him  that  matter,  for  a  part  of  it  was  thrown  away,  a  part  was  used  to 
pad  out  other  families,  one  family  was  extinguished,  and  others  who  had 
been  Royalston  merchants  were  barely  named,  and  the  Morse  family 
presents  one  of  the  worst  jumbles  in  the  book. 
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When  I  sent  my  first  letter  to  Mr.  Caswell,  in  February,  1911,  I  en¬ 
closed  a  list  of  post-card  views  of  Royalston  of  my  publication,  and  as 
he  was  closing  this  short  visit  in  1913,  he  pointed  to  a  sheet  of  the  cards 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  said  that  later  on  he  would  wish  to  see  about 
using  some  of  the  views  in  his  book.  The  next  year  I  received  this  letter. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  ’  ^ept' 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  -  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  in  regard  to 
pictures  for  the  Royalston  History.  I  have  a  list  of  Souvenir  Post-Cards 
of  Royalston  that  you  sent  me  some  time  ago.  Would  those  Post-Cards 
be  all  right  to  make  half-tone  cuts  from?  If  they  are  all  right  for  that 
I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  the  following:  [ten  subjects  named] 
and  send  me  bill  for  the  same. 

Also  have  you  other  pictures  connected  with  Royalston  history  that 
would  be  interesting  for  the  work?  If  so,  please  write  me  what  you 
have.  I  wish  to  push  the  picture  part  of  the  business  as  fast  as  possible 
now.  Yours  truly,  L.  B.  Caswell,  Athol,  Mass. 


In  reply  to  this  letter  I  informed  Mr.  Caswell  that  my  post-card 
views  would  not  be  good  to  make  his  half-tone  cuts  from,  as  the  views 
are  half-tones,  and  the  double  screening  effect  resulting  from  half-toning 
half-tones  is  usually  far  from  satisfactory.  I  also  stated  that  if  my 
views  were  to  be  used  in  his  book  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
printed  directly  from  my  plates,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  new  plates 
and  avoiding  the  double  screening;  but,  as  I  intended  to  use  the  views 
and  everything  else  that  I  had  in  the  line  of  Royalston  pictures  in  a  work 
of  my  own,  I  should  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  they  be  not  used 
in  his  book.  The  next  communication  from  Mr.  Caswell  follows. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Athol,  Jan.  13,  1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:— I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  regarding  the 
History  of  Royalston,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  portrait  or  pic¬ 
ture  part  of  the  work.  The  pictures  for  the  book  are  to  be  half-tones 
and  the  prices  are  as  follows:  Full  page  $20;  %  page  $10;  %  page  $7; 
i/4  page  $5;  1-5  page  $4,  and  1-6  page  $3.50. 

Do  you  want  your  portrait  in  the  work?  If  so  fill  out  the  enclosed 
slip  and  send  me  your  photograph  at  an  early  date,  for  we  have  already 
set  the  engravers  at  work  on  the  pictures,  and  must  send  them  the  pho¬ 
tographs  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  L.  B.  Caswell,  Athol,  Mass. 


As  I  did  not  wish  to  advertise  in  that  way,  I  made  no  reply  to  that 
letter. 

As  previously  stated,  it  had  been  expected  that  this  official  History 
of  Royalston  would  be  printed  and  ready  for  sale  at  the  anticipated 
sesqui-centennial  celebration,  the  time  for  which  was  finally  set  for 
August  1-3,  1915.  During  the  spring  months  of  that  year  calls  were 
made  through  the  Athol  newspapers  for  all  matter  intended  for  the  book 
to  be  sent  in  at  once,  and  it  was  stated  that  everything  must  be  closed 
up  very  soon.  But  when  the  time  for  the  celebration  had  nearly  arrived 
it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  get  the  book  out  at 
that  time. 
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Following  the  celebration  it  was  decided  to  publish  an  account  of  it 
in  the  book;  this  occupied  28  pages,— 19  pages  in  the  book  proper,  and 
9  pages  in  the  appendix  devoted  to  Hon.  Fred  W.  Cross’  historical  ad¬ 
dress,— hardly  enough,  with  the  matter  all  ready,  to  delay  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  any  great  length  of  time.  But,  although  it  was  frequently 
stated,  officially  or  semi-officially,  that  the  book  would  soon  appear,  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  1918,  that  the  announcement  was 
made  that  it  was  actually  ready.  I  received  a  first  copy  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  and  another  one  as  soon  as  I  could  get  it  after  being  informed 
that  the  copy  for  which  I  had  sent  a  subscription  to  Mr.  Caswell  could 
be  procured  from  the  Committee. 

The  book  is  a  large,  heavy  volume,  of  several  hundred  pages  more 
than  were  promised  by  Mr.  Caswell’s  prospectus.  It  is  illustrated  by 
something  like  225  portraits  and  pictures,  all  except  eight  of  which  are 
half-tones.  The  chapter  on  “Longevity”  is  missing;  otherwise  the  book 
treats  practically  of  all  the  subjects  proposed  by  Mr.  Caswell  in  his  pro¬ 
spectus,  and  others  have  been  added.  No  one  can  say  that  he  has  failed 
to  give  the  bulk  and  quantity  promised. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  printing  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
may  be  handled,  with  reference  to  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  style  in 
punctuation,  capitalization,  the  use  of  italics  and  abbreviations,  spacing, 
paragraphing,  and  other  details.  First,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the  printers 
will  try  to  bring  the  work  to  their  standard,  based  generally  on  the  best 
usages  and  in  accordance  with  good  taste.  Second,  if  the  author  has 
ideas  of  his  own,  differing  from  the  printers’  rules,  and  makes  them 
known,  and  attempts  to  prepare  his  copy  accordingly,  the  printers  will 
try  to  do  the  work  in  conformity  with  his  ideas.  Third,  when  the  author 
has  no  particular  style  of  his  own,  bringing  in  his  copy  varying  in  all  the 
essential  details,  objects  to  the  printers’  efforts  to  harmonize  them,  and 
calls  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  changes  in  the  type  which  should 
have  been  made  in  the  copy,  then  the  word  is  likely  to  go  out,  “Give  it 
to  him  just  as  he  has  it;  if  he  don’t  want  it  right,  we  needn’t  bother.” 
The  result  is  a  somewhat  hodge-podgey  book.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  third  rule  of  operation  was  largely  in  force  in  the  printing  of  this 
Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

We  cannot  say  that  a  book  is  a  first-class  job  of  printing  in  which 
things  like  these  appear.  This  is  the  headline  of  page  11. 

INCORPORATION  GF  THE  TOWN  11 

And  these  are  the  last  five  lines  of  page  19. 

One  of  their  number,  and  the  one  with  whom  I  was  most 
intimately  connected,  has  fallen  by  my  side;  and  we  mourn 
his  loss,  and  tender  our  sympathies  to  the  Bereavedof: — such 
men  as  Russell  Mor^e ,  Jr.,  the  Town  of  Royalston  have  none 
to  spare. 

On  page  471,  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  lines  are  set  in  three  different 
kinds  of  type— all  one  size  “body,”  but  each  a  different  “face.”  And 
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page  417  is  started  off  with  a  nice  mixture  of  “Old  Style”  and  “Modern” 
faces,  with  the  little  “Old  Style”  figures  in  some  of  the  lines  and  the 
large  “Modern”  figures  in  some  of  the  others.  This  mixture  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  “faces”  of  type  is  quite  general  throughout  the  book,  varying 
from  a  line  or  a  part  of  a  line  to  a  part  of  a  page  and  even  whole  pages. 

With  the  whole  book  printed  on  paper  suitable  for  half-tones,  as  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  half-tones  were  well  printed  along 
with  the  reading  matter,  we  may  well  ask  why  all  of  the  half-tones 
were  not  printed  on  the  same  sheets  as  the  reading  matter,  thus  bringing 
the  picture  and  the  story  together,  and  all  having  the  benefit  of  the 
binding,  instead  of  having  the  pictures  printed  on  90  separate  sheets  and 
pasted  in,— like  patches  cut  out  of  a  whole  garment  and  sewed  on.  We 
may  well  conclude  that  Mr.  Caswell  thought  that  because  the  lithotypes 
had  to  be  pasted  in  his  “Athol  Past  and  Present,”  the  half-tones  must 
be  pasted  in  his  Royalston  book.  These  pasted-in  leaves,  while  they 
may  stay  in  place  with  careful  usage,  will  pull  at  the  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached  and  loosen  the  binding. 

“Historic  Homes  and  Institutions  and  Genealogical  and  Personal 
Memoirs  of  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts;  with  a  History  of  the 
Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity.  Prepared  under  the  Editorial  Super¬ 
vision  of  Ellery  Bicknell  Crane,  Librarian,”  etc.  Such  is  a  part  of  the 
title-page  of  four  large  volumes,  issued  in  1907,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  genealogical  matter.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  subscription  affair,  and 
the  subscribers  and  their  families  are  the  ones  genealogically  and  other¬ 
wise  “illuminated.”  Quite  a  number  of  Royalston  families  were  caught 
in  Mr.  Crane’s  net,  and  shine  forth  in  his  books.  Mr.  Caswell’s  History 
of  Royalston  bears  evidence  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  in¬ 
formation  as  they  contained,  for  good  or  ill. 

.  It  was  not  “good  business”  for  the  Town  to  employ  Mr.  Caswell  on 
a  salary  to  copy  out  those  “Old  Royalston  Families”  from  Crane’s  and 
the  other  books.  The  books  should  have  been  purchased  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  necessary  pages  taken  out  and  given  to  the  printers  for 
copy,  thus  consevring  labor  and  money,  and  reducing  the  liability  to 
errors  by  50  per  cent. 

Someone  has  quoted  the  eighth  stanza  of  Tennyson’s  “The  Grand¬ 
mother,”  as  follows: 

“And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said  likewise, 

That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies: 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.” 

This  fits  a  lot  of  Mr.  Caswell’s  matter.  He  has  got  from  Crane’s, 
or  the  “Vital  Records”  books,  or  somebody  has  told  him,  something 
about  some  Royalston  family,  individual,  or  event;  he  does  not  know 
that  he  has  not  the  whole  story,  or,  realizing  that,  he  does  not  know 
where  to  go  to  get  it  completed,  and  so  he  lets  it  go  in  a  “half  truth.” 

The  “Vital  Records”  are  good  in  their  way,  but  they  are  only  tran¬ 
scripts  of  town  and  graveyard  records.  There  were  many  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  during  the  period  covered  by  the  “Vital  Records” 
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which  were  not  recorded  on  the  town  records,  and  therefore  do  not 
appear  in  the  “Vital  Records.”  We  will  not  blame  Mr.  Caswell  nor  the 
“Vital  Records”  man  for  saying  that  Dr.  Willis’  son’s  name  was  Julius, 
when  it  was  Jules,  and  Russell  Morse,  Jr.’s  son’s  name  Edmund,  when 
it  was  Edwards.  Those  boys  were  born  during  the  time  when  Barnet 
Bullock  was  Town  Clerk.  It  was  said  that  sometimes  “Uncle  Barnet” 
could  not  read  his  own  writing  after  the  ink  got  dry;  so  the  copyist,  who 
did  not  know  the  boys,  had  to  guess  at  their  names  on  the  records. 

Of  course  we  expect  a  few  mistakes,  like  the  statement  that  Elder 
Wightman  Jacobs,  who  was  born  about  1725,  was  installed  in  Royalston 
in  1870;  we  know  that  is  only  a  mistake  of  a  century.  And  when  we 
read  that  Flora  Sherwin  married  Fred  Drury  in  1838,  and  look  up  Fred 
and  read  that  he  married  Flora  in  1878,  we  know  that  is  a  mistake,  but 
it  is  an  improvement  over  the  other,  being  only  40  years  instead  of  100. 
Mr.  Caswell  is  a  “leetle  mite  careless  with  his  figgers.”  That  may  help 
out  some  of  those  whom  he  has  placed  in  critical  positions  by  his  state¬ 
ments,  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen. 

On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  was  Town  Clerk 
from  1877  to  f|fS7inclusive.  On  page  119  it  is  stated  that  he  was  Town 
Clerk  from  1877  to  1889  and  from  1900  to  1915.  If  the  latter  statement 
is  correct,  the  book  makes  no  record  of  who  was  Town  Clerk  for  the  ten 
years  1890  to  1899,  inclusive. 

On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  Rufus  Bullock  was  Town  Treasurer 
from  1825  to  1837,  inclusive.  On  page  179  it  is  stated  that  he  held  the 
office  from  1835  to  1837,  inclusive. 

On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  was  Town  Treas¬ 
urer  in  1899  and  1900  to  1915,  inclusive.  On  page  119  it  is  stated  that  he 
held  that  office  in  1888  and  1900  to  1915,  inclusive. 

On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  George  Everett  Pierce  was  Town  Treas¬ 
urer  from  1889  to  1899,  inclusive.  On  page  270  it  is  stated  that  he  held 
the  office  from  1888  to  1899,  inclusive. 

On  page  37  it  is  stated,  that  George  F.  Miller  was  Town  Clerk  in 
1847,  1848,  1849,  1851,  1866  to  1870,  inclusive,  and  1873.  On  page  376  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  Town  Clerk  from  1847  to  1851,  inclusive. 

On  page  57  it  is  stated  that  “Rev.  Ebenezer  Bullard”  “was  dismissed 
from  the  Royalston  church  Nov.  9,  1865.”  Some  of  us  know  that  Rev. 
Ebenezer  W.  Bullard  did  not  resign  his  pastorate  until  several  years 
later  than  1865. 

On  pages  320  and  321  we  are  told  that  Benjamin  Leathe,  Jr.,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Lois  (Walton)  Leathe,  “married  Paulina  Chase,  daughter 
of  Silas  and  Diadama  Chase,  Aug.  11,  1814.  Their  children  were:  John 
Walton,  born  Jan.  22,  1815,  married  Polly  Morse  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H., 
Nov.  15,  1828;”  four  other  children  mentioned,  but  Leonard  Lorenzo 
Leathe,  who  is  stated  on  page  105  to  have  been  a  son  of  these  parents,  is 
omitted.  In  the  same  paragraph  we  are  informed  that  John  Leathe, 
brother  to  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  uncle  to  John  Walton  Leathe,  also  married 
Polly  Morse  of  Fitzwilliam,  Nov.  15,  1828.  It  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
double  wedding  for  Polly,  if  she  became  the  wife  of  the  13-years-old 
nephew  and  of  the  34-years-old  uncle  at  one  marriage. 
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On  page  322  it  is  stated  that  William  H.  Leathe,  son  of  John  and 
Po’ly  (Morse)  Leathe,  married  Frances  R.  Williamson,  March  13,  1890, 
and  that  their  children  are  John  H.  Leathe,  born  Sept.  2,  1890,  and  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Leathe,  born  July  13,  1895.  The  Royalston  Town  Report  for  1895 
gives  the  parents  of  Herbert  H.  Leathe  as  William  H.  and  Frances  R. 
(Whitmore)  Leathe.  George  W.  Blandin  signed  the  record  as  Town 
Clerk  for  1895,  although  Mr.  Caswell  ignored  him.  It  is  also  stated  that 
it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  William  H.  Leathe  “that  the  article  regard¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  a  town  history  was  first  put  in  the  town-meeting 
warrant.” 

On  page  324  it  is  stated  that  “Edward  Lyman  and  Emma  (Collins) 
Stone  had  two  children:  Robert  Waldo,  born  Aug.  7,  1862,  and  Cora 
Viola,  born  May  9,  1869,  married  to  George  Henry  Richards,  Dec.  24, 
1891;”  etc.  On  page  323  it  is  stated  that  Edward  Lyman  Stone  was 
born  March  31,  1852,  or  a  little  more  than  10  years  before  the  birth  of 
his  son  and  17  years  before  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  It  appears,  also, 
by  the  record  on  page  323,  that  Edward  Lyman  Stone  had  a  sister  of  the 
same  name  as  his  daughter,  Cora  Viola,  who  was  born  May  7,  1868,  and 
married  George  H.  Richards  Dec.  24,  1892.  These  dates  are  quoted  ex¬ 
actly  as  given  by  Mr.  Caswell,  and  comment  would  seem  invidious. 

Whether  the  author’s  errors  of  commission  or  of  omission  are  the 
greatest,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 

On  page  54  he  attempted  to  quote  from  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard’s  anni¬ 
versary  sermon  the  amounts  offered  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  as  salaries  for 
several  years,  but  dropped  out  14  words  relating  to  the  amounts  for  the 
“three  first  years”  and  the  “three  next  following  years.” 

On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  in  March,  1899,  John  N.  Bartlett  made  a 
gift  of  $20,000  to  the  town,  in  trust,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor,  and  on  page  38,  that  the  income  for  the  year  1914 
amounted  to  $1,150.40.  But  nowhere  in  the  book  is  the  truth  stated  that 
the  fund  had  been  increased  by  additions  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  unex¬ 
pended  income,  so  that  in  1914  it  amounted  to  $28,564.66. 

On  page  34  are  these  words:  “Intereresting  facts  gleaned  from  the 
Assessors’  Reports  covering  the  last  55  years.”  Then  follow  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  reports  for  1860,  1875,  1885  and  1890,  “covering”  31  years; 
the  remaining  24  years  of  the  55  escaped  the  “covering.” 

On  page  103:  “Royalston’s  list  of  graduates  from  the  State  Normal 
Schools  is  also  worthy  of  mention;”  followed  by  a  list  of  names  of  seven 
graduates,  from  1864  to  1883,  inclusive.  Is  that  a  full  list? 

On  page  116  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Willis  had  two  children, 
and  that  he  died  “about  1863  or  ’64.”  Dr.  Willis  had  three  children,  and 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  exact  date  of  his  death.  And  more. 

On  page  374  three  children  are  named  for  Col.  George  Whitney,  and 

“Mrs.  Whitney  died - .”  Col.  Whitney  had  four  children,  and  his 

first  wife  did  not  die  blank.  And  more. 

On  page  278  we  read  that  “Mr.  Newton  died - .”  In  that  story 

of  the  Newtons  in  Crane’s  book  from  which  our  author  made  up  largely 
his  history  of  “The  Newton  Family,”  the  date  of  Charles  H.  Newton’s 
death  is  quite  definitely  stated. 
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On  page  208  we  are  informed  that  “Mrs.  Harriet  Wilder  Walker 

died - .”  In  the  early  years  of  his  historical  researches  our  author 

found  the  lady  in  his  home  town  and  received  “valuable  assistance” 
from  her.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  Royalston,  and  the  story  was  told  in 
the  Athol  newspapers,  like  many  another  item  of  importance  to  a  “most 
comprehensive  and  complete”  “review  of  Royalston  families;”  and  our 
author, — who  alone  was  entrusted  with  the  reviewing, — 

“Where,  oh  where  was  he?  1385534 

Ask  of  the  winds,  that,  far  around, 

With  fragments  strewed  the  [historical]  sea!” 

On  page  272  it  is  stated  that  Leonard  T.  Pierce  was  born  July  25, 
1874,  and  nothing  is  said  about  his  marriage,  children  or  death.  Some  of 
us  who  knew  Leonard  T.  know  that  he  was  born  27  years  earlier  than 
1874,  that  he  was  married,  had  a  child,  and  died  before  work  was  begun 
on  this  History  of  Royalston  by  Mr.  Caswell. 

On  page  127  it  is  stated  that  the  Town  voted  to  have  a  free  collation 
at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  1865,  which  was  true;  but  nowhere  in 
the  book  is  the  complimentary  truth  told,  that  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  Town  rescinded  its  vote  for  a  free  collation,  and  that  later  a  contract 
was  made  for  a  dinner  of  800  plates,  sold  at  $2.00  per  plate. 

On  page  447  it  is  stated  that  four  persons  and  firms  “kept  store” 
in  the  “old  tavern  and  store  building,  west  side  of  Common.”  The  truth 
is  that  at  least  eight  different  firms  and  individuals  sold  goods  in  that 
store  at  the  south  end  or  head  of  the  common. 

On  page  451,  at  the  end  of  the  “Industrial”  section  of  the  “Mercan¬ 
tile  and  Industrial”  chapter,  are  given  the  statistics  of  1864,  as  published 
in  the  Memorial  in  1865,  of  the  manufactures  from  wood  in  the  town, 
but  the  statistics  of  manufactures  from  palmleaf  and  wool,  shown  on  the 
next  page  of  the  Memorial,  are  not  given.  For  Royalston  industrial  sta¬ 
tistics  later  than  1864  the  reader  will  need  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  Mr. 
Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

Page  236  is  devoted  to  the  document  containing  the  terms  on  which 
John  N.  Bartlett  offered  $20,000  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Right  out 
of  the  middle  of  it  are  dropped  49  words,  containing  a  most  important 
provision.  It  was  not  crowded  out,  for  the  last  two-thirds  of  that  page 
is  double  leaded  between  the  lines,  while  the  most  of  the  book  is  only 
single  leaded,  favoring  a  suspicion  that  the  missing  lines  might  have 
been  set  in  type,  and  then  thrown  out,  and  the  extra  leads  used  to 
stretch  the  page  to  full  length. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  Having  been  told  on  page  III,  again 
on  page  120,  some  more  on  page  348,  and  still  more  on  page  349,  of  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Adams’  “Epic  Poem  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  we 
had  good  reason  to  hope  that  that  much-complimented  narrative  might 
run  through  the  book  without  being  side-swiped,  losing  a  mud-guard  or  a 
wheel.  And  so  we  sat  down,  to  enjoy  as  well  as  we  might  with  our  be¬ 
nighted  intellect,  the  rich  treat  vouchsafed  in  the  few  extracts  for  which 
space  could  be  spared  in  the  book.  Beginning  with  the  first  extract,  we 
deemed  it  to  be  a  rythmical  description  of  surroundings  and  conditions 
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just  before  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded.  And,  following  the  rhythmic 
couplets,  we  are  brought  to  this  peculiar  announcement: 

A  scene  of  peace!  for  war’s  hoarse,  clarion  notes 
Had  never  rung  from  out  those  iron  throats, 

On  whose  fair  bosom  peerless  Sumter  lay, 

’Plashed  her  sweet  shores  with  joy  at  flight  of  night 

i 

And  nodded  to  the  morn  her  crests  of  white. 

“Iron  throats?”  “Fair  bosom?”  Throats  don’t  have  a  bosom  for 
“peerless  Sumter”  or  anything  else  to  lay  on.  Throats  don’t  rhyme 
with  lay,  and  lay  don’t  rhyme  with  night.  Gracious!  The  thing  has 
been  Caswellized!  A  line  is  missing.  Find  that,  and  replace  it,  and  it 
will  run  along  like  an  automobile  coasting  down  Doane’s  hill  without 
power.  I  have  written  on  the  margin  of  that  page  of  my  private  office 
copy  of  the  book  (with  apologies  to  Poets  Peck  and  Leathe)  this  line: 

To  break  the  calm  where  lovely  Charleston  bay, 

And  whenever  I  sit  down  to  read  that  poem  I  read  that  line  in  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  to  wit,  in  separating  “those  iron  throats”  from 
that  “fair  bosom.”  It  will  not  be  copyrighted,  and  all  who  choose  may 
use  it  without  prejudice. 

I  wish  I  had  the  swing  of  language  to  express  what  I  think  of  Dr. 
Adams’  grand  word-picture;  but,  in  utter  helplessness  I  can  only  say,  in 
italics,  “it’s  great!”  Why  couldn’t  we  have  had  more  of  his  super- 
excellent  work  in  the  book?  Of  course  we  find  a  little  here  and  there, 
like  oases  in  the  desert;  but  there  was  room  for  a  great  deal  more,  with¬ 
out  putting  us  out  of  sight  of  a  healthful  amount  of  silex. 

The  chapter  headed  “Royalston’s  Soldier  Record”  was  compiled  and 
written  by  Fred  W.  Cross,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Royalston’s 
military  record  is  very  accurately  and  properly  set  forth.  The  record 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and 
treated  systematically,  is  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  book.  It 
was  completed  and  ready  for  publication  in  1913;  but  it  is  evident  that 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  work  were  left  stuck  in  the  sand  all  along 
from  1914  to  1917,  Mr.  Cross  kept  his  record  patched  up  until  it  “went 
to  press.”  It  is  a  standing  shame  that  such  an  orderly  elaboration  was 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  having  the  soldiers’  pictures  thrown  into  it 
helter-skelter,  so  that  only  16  out  of  the  48  shown  come  opposite  their 
stories.  There  seems  to  be  no  sane  reason  why  those  little  half-tones 
should  not  nave  been  printed  right  on  the  pages  with  the  little  stories, 
alle  samee  medicine-book;  but  if  the  management  couldn’t  grasp  such 
an  innovation,  and  insisted  on  having  them  stuck  in,  why  didn’t  some¬ 
body  stop  the  mad  career  long  enough  to  put  them  in  some  kind  of  order 
corresponding  to  the  stories? 

There  are  indications  that  Mr.  Cross  had  a  finger,  if  not  a  whole 
hand,  in  the  compilation  of  the  South  Royalston  families,  sons,  et  cetera. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  more  of  the 
general  work,  for  which  he  no  doubt  could  have  found  plenty  of  time. 
In  the  few  years  since  Fred  jumped  into  the  arena  I  have  never  noticed 
him  in  the  position  of  one  overworked;  but  rather  he  has  seemed  to  be 
in  the  attitude  of  Oliver  Twist,  holding  out  his  skillet  for  more. 
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I  did  not  intend  to  go  so  far  in  my  remarks  along  this  line,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  stopping  place.  Quite  likely  it  will  be  said  that  I  have 
hunted  up  everything  I  could  to  criticise.  That  is  not  true.  I  have 
hunted  very  little;  most  of  the  things  wrong  have  come  to  my  attention 
while  I  was  looking  up  somebody  or  something  I  was  interested  in.  Just 
now  I  turned  to  the  Chamberlain  family,  on  page  337,  and  there  it  is 
stated  as  plainly  as  it  can  be  told  in  print,  that  Bela  N.  Chamberlain 
married  H.  Jane  Cram  Aug.  15,  1849,  and  that  they  had  a  son  born  on 
the  same  day,  Aug.  15,  1849.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  should  go  on  a  regular 
proof-reading  hunt  through  the  book  I  would  find  hundreds  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  and  a  large  number  of  other  things  wrong.  There  are 
many  things  which  I  have  seen  that  are  wrong,  which  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  Perkins  family,  and  on  page  274  was 
informed  that  Annette  Perkins  married  Horatio  Newton  in  1854;  turning 
over  to  the  Newton  family,  on  page  276,  I  learned  on  just  as  good  au¬ 
thority  that  Horatio  married  Annette  in  1851.  What’s  the  use  in  hunting 
for  things  which  will  jump  right  out  at  you  if  you  keep  still? 

The  “Table  of  Contents”  in  the  front  part  of  the  work,  is  a  nice 
thing,  like  the  four-page  bill  of  fare  at  the  hotel,  which  you  study  to 
decide  which  of  all  the  nice  things  mentioned  you  will  order  for  your 
dinner.  To  find  the  main  story  about  some  person  or  family,  you  have 
a  grand  hunt,  for  such  stories  are  classified  under  all  sorts  of  headings, 
from  “Town  Government”  to  “South  Royalston  Families.”  Dr.  Adams 
is  served  up  under  “Medical  Profession,”  done  to  a  turn,  with  mushroom 
sauce.  Phin.  Newton  comes  in  a  fricassee  of  “Old  Royalston  Families.” 
Col.  Whitney  is  the  top  slice  of  a  nice  chapter  of  “Biographical”  toast, 
well  buttered.  Fred  Nichols  was  born  in  Fitchburg,  but  he  is  served 
as  an  entree,  under  the  heading  of  “Sons  of  Royalston.”  Fred  Cross 
comes  on  the  board  under  “Sons  of  South  Royalston,”  home  cooked. 
David  P.  Foster  is  served  as  dessert  in  the  “Appendix.” 

But  if  you  have  trouble  in  getting  your  meal  via  the  “Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,”  just  turn  the  book  over,  and  there  at  the  back  end,  following  the 
“Appendix”  and  the  addendum,  you  will  find  an  “Index,”  containing 
several  thousand  names,  and  a  few  other  things;  pick  out  a  good-looking 
name  and  look  up  the  page  or  pages  numbered,  and  see  what  you  find. 
In  order  that  some  of  the  persons  may  not  be  overlooked,  their  names 
and  numbers  are  given  several  times  in  a  row.  Thus,  Simeon  Chamber- 
lain,  page  337,  three  times,  and  then  again  for  other  pages.  Others  get 
in  twice.  And  there  are  names  of  very  distinguished  people  in  the  list. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  page  125.  Well,  what  did  he  have  to  do  with 
Royalston  history?  Well,  sir,  Arthur  C.  Brown,  born  in  Royalston, 
studied  law  “in  the  law  office  of  Eliot  F.  Shepard,  a  son-in-law  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vanderbilt.”  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  glory?  William  H. 
Wanamaker,  Jr.?  Ellen  Rawson  Dexter,  whose  father  was  born  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  became  the  wife  of  William  H.,  Jr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  in¬ 
dexed,  page  84;  one  vote  for  governor  in  1866.  Benjamin  Bacheller 
Bartlett?  Born  in  Royalston,  lived  there  36  years,  and  died;  his  name 
is  mentioned  twice  in  the  book,  and  was  due  for  just  a  few  words  more, 
giving  the  date  of  his  death,  but  Mr.  Caswell  clipped  it  off,  and  the 
name  is  not  indexed.  Somehow  the  old  historical  machine  didn’t  always 
run  at  a  regular  gait;  and  sometimes  it  run  out  good  history,  and  some¬ 
times  - ,  and  sometimes 

The  Town  gave  the  History  grand  financial  support,  appropriating 
$500  in  1911,  which  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Caswell  that  year;  another 
$500  in  1912;  $100  to  Mr.  Cross  in  1913,  for  Military  History;  and  another 
$500  in  1914— $1600  in  all;  and  then  the  committee  was  authorized  to  go 
in  debt  for  as  much  as  it  could  get  out  of  the  sales  of  books  when  com¬ 
pleted — a  maximum  of  $2000  for  500  copies  at  $4  each.  Then  the  large 
income  from  the  many  pages  of  pictures  at  $20  per  page.  Well,  it  looks 
like  the  Committee  had  some  $4500  to  $5000  to  be  expended  on  the  work. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  “Report  of  the  Town  Committee,”  on 
page  vn,  reads  as  follows: 

“There  has  been  some  delay  in  publishing  the  work,  but  there  is  no 
legal  process  by  which  persons  in  possession  of  valuable  historic  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  made  to  resign  it,  and  we  think,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  will  admit  that  the  history  is  richer  because  patience  has  been 
allowed  to  have  her  perfect  work.” 

We  admit  the  richness;  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee  could  ever  have  thought  of  using  force  to  get  the  stuff.  Why  in 
the  name  of  Honorable  Isaac  didn’t  they  try  moral  suasion?  A  nice  circu¬ 
lar,  signed  by  the  Committee,  couched  in  the  sweetest  and  most  persua¬ 
sive  language,  informing  the  victims  that  at  great  expense  of  sweat  and 
money,  the  Committee  was  endeavoring  to  fix  up  Royalston  History,  and 
that  without  the  particular  information  needed  in  relation  to  the  victims’ 
families  the  thing  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  as  insipid  as  salt  that 
had  lost  its  savor;  then,  “Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness, 
knowing  that  you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  this  for  the  old  town  you 
love  so  dearly,”  etc.  Wouldn’t  the  stuff  have  come  rolling  in!  But  the 
Committee  didn’t  want  the  stuff.  “Give  it  to  Mr.  Caswell.” 

Many  people  have  lost  patience  over  brusque  demands  to  send  in 
their  family  history  for  publication  by  unknown  persons,  accompanied 
by  requests  to  pay  for  pictures  and  buy  books,  who  would  probably 
cheerfully  respond  to  a  courteous  request  in  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Caswell  never  intimated  in  his  correspondence  or  printed  circulars,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  them,  that  the  book  was  anything  more  than  a  private 
project,  — a  commercialized  history,  like  his  “Athol  Past  and  Present.” 

Why  could  not  some  of  these  years  of  waiting  have  been  used  in  look¬ 
ing  up  from  the  town  records,  cemeteries  and  other  available  sources, 
the  information  needed  in  relation  to  many  Royalston  people? 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  the  Committee,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  an  accurate  History  of  the  Town  of  Royalston,  could 
have  delegated  their  duty  to  another,  and  let  him  go  on  without  looking 
at  his  work.  But  it  seems  that  they  must  have  done  so,  for  they  would 
not  have  let  these  things  pass,  which  have  been  cited,  and  many  others, 
if  they  had  had  any  oversight  of  the  work.  I  am  sure  that  no  member 
of  that  Committee  would  accept  a  building,  an  animal  or  a  garment  as 
correspondingly  defective  as  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

Having  announced  my  intention  of  getting  out  an  independent 
brochure  on  Royalston,  I  have  waited  patiently  for  Mr.  Caswell’s  work 
to  appear,  not  knowing  but  that  it  might  be  so  superlatively  fine  as  to 
make  anything  that  I  might  put  out  seem  ridiculous.  Meanwhile  I  have 
been  putting  a  few  things  in  order,  and  now  that  the  official  book  has 
appeared,  I  think  that  I  may  be  justified  in  placing  my  work  before 
the  public;  indeed,  I  may  almost  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  so  place  it. 

A  really  good  town  history  cannot  be  written  mainly  for  pay.  The 
work  must  be  done  largely  for  love  of  it,  and  much  must  be  put  into  it 
for  which  no  price  can  be  made  or  received. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address  in  1865,  said:  “My 
recollections  of  this  town,  going  back  thirty,  forty  years,  draw  before  me 
its  scenes  of  life,  action,  and  responsibility,  as  when  quite  young  I  wit¬ 
nessed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  generation  then  moving  on  the  stage.” 

My  own  recollections  of  the  town  go  back  well  nigh  seventy  years. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  to  that  extent  qualified  to  reflect  on  objects  which 
have  “become  part  and  parcel  of  my  intellectual  furniture.” 

These  Reflections,  while  historical  in  character,  are  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  history  of  Royalston.  My  intention  is  to  bring  out,  in  a  more 
concise,  connected  and  orderly  a  manner  than  has  heretofore  been  done, 
some  matters  connected  with  Royalston  history.  And  my  aim  will  be 
to  have  everything  I  print  as  truthful  and  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  How  far  I  may  go  with  it  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the' 
continuance  of  my  life  and  health. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Back  in  1750,  a  tract  of  some  30,000  acres  of  land,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Worcester  County,  lay 
idle  and  uninhabited  by  civilized  humanity.  This  territory 
was  destined  within  a  few  years,  ‘‘under  the  providence  of 
God,”  if  you  choose,  and  the  shrewdness  of  men,  to  become 
the  independent  'township  of  Royalston.  The  events  consti¬ 
tuting  this  development  are  worthy  of  a  little  elucidation. 

The  territory  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
under  control  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  unappropriated 
lands  were  disposed  of  by  that  body  as  circumstances  made 
it  advisable,  either  by  private  grants  or  public  sales.  The 
grants  were  chiefly  made  upon  petitions,  embodying  claims 
on  account  of  special  public  service,  or  hardship  endured. 
A  successful  applicant,  having  located  his  land  and  returned 
a  ‘‘plat,”  or  “plot,”  map  or  diagram  of  it  to  the  Court  for 
confirmation,  the  record  of  these  doings  in  the  Secretary’s 
office  constituted  his  title.  Sales  of  land  were  ordered  by 
the  General  Court,  and  conducted  by  a  joint  special  commit¬ 
tee,  empowered  to  give  deeds;  these  deeds,  duly  entered 
with  the  records  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was  situ¬ 
ated,  constituted  the  purchasers’  titles. 

It  appears  that  there  were  four  grants  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  what  afterward  became  Royalston  before  there  was 
a  sale  of  the  territory.  The  earliest  grant  was  made  Dec. 
15,  1737,  to  Benoni  Moore,  Joseph  Pettey  and  Robert  Cooper, 
but  before  1765  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Hunt  of 
Northfield  and  others.  This  land  was  between  the  present 
Athol  and  Warwick  lines.  The  grant  was  probably  made  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered  by  the  grantees  in  bury¬ 
ing  the  bleached  bones  of  soldiers.  One  “Pierpont  and 
others”  held  the  largest  grant,  but  why,  none  of  our  histori¬ 
ans  have  discovered.  It  was  located  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  town  as  at  present  bounded.  Joseph  Priest  held  a 
strip  of  some  300  acres,  immediately  east  of  Pierpont’s,  and 
it  is  told  that  it  was  given  him  ‘  ‘as  a  recognition  of  his  loy¬ 
alty  in  extending  the  hospitality  of  his  half-way  house  near 
the  easterly  line  of  the  town  to  all  those  who  passed  that  way 
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to  and  from  the  French  wars.”  Thomas  Hapgood  had  200 
acres  next  east  of  Priest’s,  the  grant  of  which  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Court,  in  1742,  in  “consideration  of  services 
in  the  war  with  the  eastern  Indians  and  his  sufferings  by 
reason  of  wounds  received  from  them,  whereby  in  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  he  was  disabled  from  labor  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family.” 

June  4,  1752,  a  vote  was  approved  in  the  Council  of  the 
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Province  ordering  a  sale  of  the  lands  north  of  Pequoig,  now 
Athol,  and  onward  to  the  Province  line.  The  sale  was  made 
at  public  vendue  or  auction,  Dec.  21,  1752;  conveyance  was 
made  Dec.  27,  and  the  document  was  recorded  Jan.  1,  1753. 
An  attested  copy  was  placed  on  the  first  pages  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Records,  which  later  were  placed  in  the  archives  of 
the  Town.  The  records  of  the  titles  show  that  the  four 
grants  comprised  2,300  acres,  and  the  purchase  28,357  acres. 
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The  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  was  £1,348,  or  less  than 
one  shilling  or  25  cents  per  acre. 

The  purchase  included  a  strip  about  a  mile  wide  and  con¬ 
taining  some  2,000  acres,  between  the  northerly  boundary  of 
Winchendon  (which  had  been  laid  out  a  little  earlier  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Royalston  territory)  and  the  province 
line.  Those  who  later  made  their  habitations  on  this  strip 
or  “leg,”  as  it  was  called,  probably  found  themselves  too  far 
away  from  the  Royalston  meeting-house,  and  in  1780  were 
set  off  to  Winchendon,  the  voters  of  that  town  exacting  from 
them  and  several  principal  inhabitants  in  the  north  part  of 
that  town  a  promise  that  they  would  never  be  instrumental 
in  moving  the  meeting-house  off  of  the  meeting-house  com¬ 
mon,  so  called.  In  1783  several  thousand  acres  were  set  off 
to  Orange  on  the  incorporation  of  that  town,  and  in  1799, 
1803  and  1837  a  few  hundred  acres  were  added  from  Athol 
and  Phillipston,  bringing  the  town  into  the  shape  shown  by 
our  little  map. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address  in  1865, 
said  that  when  the  Proprietors  discovered  that  the  600  acres 
of  the  Hunt  grant  had  been  taken  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
best  land,  200  acres  of  which  had  somehow  been  relin¬ 
quished,  they  claimed  other  acres  as  good  somewhere  else, 
and  the  allowance  was  voted.  Subsequently,  it  appeared  by 
the  report  of  a  committee,  that  after  the  allowance  of  the 
claim,  a  correct  survey  disclosed  that  these  Proprietors  had 
originally  taken  500  acres  more  than  their  deed  expressed, 
and  he  could  not  see  that  they  had  ever  paid  for  it. 

The  names  of  the  Proprietors,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
who  purchased  the  tract  in  1752,  were:  Samuel  Watts, 
Thomas  Hubbard,  Isaac  Freeman,  Joseph  Richards,  Isaac 
Royal,  Caleb  Dana,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Wilder,  Jr.,  and  John 
Chandler,  Jr.  The  names  of  Freeman  and  Richards  soon 
disappeared  from  the  records,  and  those  of  Thomas  Hancock 
and  John  Erving  were  substituted.  Thomas  Hancock  died 
in  1764,  and  his  nephew,  John  Hancock,  who  succeeded  to 
his  fortune  and  extensive  business,  became  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors.  At  later  dates  by  reason  of  other  changes,  Samuel 
A.  Otis,  Benjamin  Kent,  John  Erving,  3d,  William  Haskins, 
Willis  Hall,  Cotton  Tufts,  James  Bowdoin  and  Samuel  Dan- 
forth  became  Proprietors. 
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Some  of  these  men  became  quite  distinguished  in  public 
affairs.  John  Hancock  was  the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
James  Bowdoin  was  the  second  Governor.  James  Otis  was 
a  dauntless  patriot  in  the  Revolution.  John  Chandler  was  a 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Worcester  County.  John  Erving  had 
other  land  deals,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  neighboring  town. 

Hon.  Isaac  Royal,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town,  was  a 
citizen  of  Medford,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Court  and 
the  Council  for  22  years.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  held  at  the  “Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,’ ’  in  Boston, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  territory  should  be  called 
Royalshire;  whereupon  Mr.  Royal  promised  to  give  £25 
toward  building  a  meeting-house  for  the  town.  When  the 
charter  was  granted  in  1765,  the  suffix  was  changed,  making 
the  name  of  the  town  Royalston. 

Mr.  Royal  gave  a  valuable  pulpit  Bible  which  was  used 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  75  years.  He  promised 
to  give  a  full  lot  of  land  to  the  first  male  child  born  in  the 
town;  but  Royal  Chase,  named  after  him,  came  a  little  too 
late.  Mr.  Royal  loved  his  king  more  than  he  did  his  New 
England  home;  and  when  the  Spirit  of  ’76  became  militant, 
he  sailed  to  old  England;  and  it  is  stated  that  although  he 
wanted  to  come  back,  his  friends  in  the  new  country  would 
not  allow  him  to  come,  but  passed  an  “act  of  outlawry,” 
which  said  that  should  he,  or  any  one  guilty  of  the  same  of¬ 
fense,  return,  he  should  be  transported  to  British  territory; 
and  returning  again  without  permission  from  the  General 
Court,  on  conviction  to  “suffer  the  pains  of  death,  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy.”  However,  with  this  one  great  fault, 
they  loved  him  still,  and  did  not  cross  his  name  off  the  town. 
By  his  last  will  and  testament  he  gave  200  acres  of  land  to 
the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  2,000  acres,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  in  Royalston,  to  found  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  law  in  Harvard  University.  John  Chandler,  another 
of  the  Proprietors,  shared  the  same  fate  as  an  outlaw. 

Our  authorities  disagree  somewhat  in  their  statements 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  their  lands  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors.  Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address, 
stated  that  the  Proprietors  “at  their  first  meeting  in  1753 
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had  directed  that  the  land  be  laid  off  into  60  lots  for  set¬ 
tlers,  and  three  others,  for  a  minister,  for  the  support  of 
worship,  and  for  a  school.  Their  committee  came  here  and 
personally  superintended  this  work,  and  selected  the  wild 
spot  so  familiar  to  us  on  the  Lawrence  stream,  for  the 
mills.” 

Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  in  his  Centennial  sermon  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  delivered  Oct.  14,  1866,  stated 
that  by  the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  Propri¬ 
etors,  ‘  ‘they  were  required  to  locate  60  families,  each  with  a 
clearing  and  a  house,  build  a  meeting-house  for  their  use, 
provide  adequate  mill  facilities,  and  devote  one  sixty-third 
part  of  their  entire  purchase  to  each  of  the  following  ob¬ 
jects:  a  settlement  for  the  first  ordained  minister;  for  the 
ministerial  support;  and  for  a  public  school.  In  compliance 
with  these  terms,  the  Proprietors,  at  their  first  legal  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  Boston,  chose  a  special  committee  to  come  upon 
the  ground  and  lay  out  60  lots  of  100  acres  each,  called  the 
settlers’  lots,  and  three  other  lots,  of  like  dimensions,  for 
the  above-named  objects;  view  the  streams  and  select  a  con¬ 
venient  mill-site;  and  open  up  a  way,  or  ways,  to  their  pro¬ 
spective  settlement.  The  60  settlers’  lots  were  offered,  one 
to  each  settler,  upon  condition  that  he  should  clear  six  acres 
of  land,  build  a  house  thereon,  and  unite  with  the  others  in 
establishing  a  gospel  minister  among  them.” 

Mr.  Bullard  also  stated  that  in  1765,  ‘‘the  Proprietors 
having  already  given  some  6,000  acres  of  land  to  promote 
their  settlement,  200  acres,  called  the  mill  lot,  as  part  con¬ 
sideration  for  building  and  maintaining  an  adequate  grist- 
and  saw-mill,  and  10  acres  for  a  public  common,  proceeded 
to  fill  the  appropriations  for  ministerial  and  school  purposes. 
These  foot  up  several  hundred  acres  more  than  were  re¬ 
quired  by  their  contract.” 

Mr.  Bullard  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Memorial, 
which  gives  a  very  different  story  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  lands.  Perhaps  he  confused  what  the  Proprietors  tried 
or  wished  to  have  done  with  what  was  actually  done,  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  sermon.  In  the  note  on  ‘‘Proprietors’  Records” 
in  the  Memorial,  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘the  records  designate 
two  divisions  of  these  lands.  The  first  consisted  of  seven- 
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teen  200-acre  lots  [not  sixty  100-acre  lots]  appropriated  for 
the  settlement  of  the  60  families  and  the  public  lots  required 
by  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  and  called  the  ‘settlers’  division’ 
or  ‘first  division.’  These  lots  were  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  purchase  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  judged 
would  best  subserve  the  interests  alike  of  proprietors  and 
settlers.  The  public  square  of  10  acres  is  also  to  be  added, 
and  we  have  the  amount  of  land  appropriated  to  fill  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sale.” 

It  is  further  stated  that  by  the  second,  or  ‘‘Proprietors’ 
division,  the  residue  of  the  land  was  also  laid  out  in  200-acre 
lots,  where  it  could  be  done,  and  in  other  cases  the  contents 
of  the  smaller  lots  were  expressed.  The  meadow  lands,  how¬ 
ever,  were  laid  out  in  10-acre  lots,  so  far  as  the  committee 
judged  them  worth  the  expense  of  surveying.” 

Then  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘the  Proprietors,  at  a  meeting 
June  7,  1765,  and  before  proceeding  to  draw  for  lots,  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  first  settled  minister,  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
school,  in  addition  to  the  100  acres  already  set  apart  for 
each,”  eight  other  lots,  designated  by  numbers  and  contents. 
These  allotments  made  the  total  for  the  minister,  431  acres; 
for  the  ministry,  524;  for  the  school,  520.  As  the  one  sixty- 
third  part  of  the  entire  purchase  of  28,357  acres  was  about 
450  acres,  it  appears  that  no  one  was  given  the  large  amount 
of  extra  land  credited  by  Mr.  Bullard.  The  whole  amount 
actually  given  to  the  settlers  and  for  public  purposes  foots 
up  4,585  acres,  and  not  7,360  acres,  as  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired  by  the  first  plan  of  giving  60  settlers  100  acres  each, 
and  the  lands  for  public  purposes. 

The  most  of  the  remaining  lots  were  drawn  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  Proprietors  and  became  their  individual  property.  The 
residue  remained  as  common  or  undivided  lands.  The  last 
recorded  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  held  in  1787,  by 
which  time,  probably,  the  land  had  all  become  individual 
property. 

Quite  likely  the  reason  why  some  of  the  60  first  settlers 
were  not  given  100-acre  lots  was  because  they  did  not  wish 
for  so  much  land.  While  100-acre  lots  in  Royalston  would  be 
very  acceptable  presents  in  this  twentieth  century,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  timber,  which  has  become  the  most  valuable 
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product,  was  in  those  days  largely  worse  than  valueless,  as 
it  must  be  destroyed  at  great  expense  of  labor,  to  provide 
the  required  land  for  tillage.  And  it  appears  that  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  receded  from  their  plan  of  settling  60  families  on  60 
lots  of  100  acres  each,  and  allowed  the  60  settlements  to  be 
made  on  17  lots  of  200  acres  each;  this  provided  for  a  little 
more  neighborliness  among  the  settlers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  two  or  more  brothers  or  other  relatives  settled  on  one 
lot,  in  some  cases. 

In  his  Centennial  address  Mr.  Bullock  said:  “In  the  year 
HB65,  February  16th,  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  Royalston,  was  approved  in  Council.  No 
copy  of  this  act  appears  among  your  files.  Accordingly  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  present  obliging 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  and  have  procured 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  charter,  handsomely  engrossed 
upon  parchment  and  bearing  his  attestation,  which  the  Town 
Clerk  will  please  faithfully  preserve.”  And  then  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock  handed  the  document  which  he  had  mentioned  to  Charles 
H.  Newton,  Town  Clerk. 

In  the  Memorial  it  is  stated  that  “The  incorporate  life  of 
Royalston  began  with  its  charter,  February  16th,  1765.”  And 
the  charter  or  act  of  incorporation  is  published. 

Mr.  Caswell  publishes  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  he 
says  “was  passed  February  19,  1765.”  But  he  gives  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  or  reason  for  his  change  of  the  date,  and  we  may 
well  regard  it  as  one  of  his  easy  errors. 

There  are  differences  between  the  wording  of  the  act  as 
given  by  Mr.  Caswell  and  in  the  Memorial,  but  they  are 
mainly  with  relation  to  trimmings,  and  in  the  essential  de¬ 
tails  there  is  agreement.  The  substance  of  the  document  is 
that  the  Proprietors  of  the  land  known  as  Royalshire  having 
petitioned  the  Court  ‘  ‘that  said  land  may  be  incorporated  into 
a  town,  and  vested  with  the  powers  and  authority  belonging 
to  the  other  towns,  for  the  encouragement  of  said  settle¬ 
ment,”  it  was  “enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  said  tract  of  land,”  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  given  in  detail,  “be,  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a 
town,  by  the  name  of  Royalston,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
shall  have  and  enjoy  such  immunities  and  privileges  as  other 
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towns  in  this  province  have  and  do  by  law  enjoy.’ ’  And  it 
was  “further  enacted,  that  Joshua  Willard,  Esq.,  be  and 
hereby  is  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  to  some  principal 
inhabitant  of  said  Town  of  Royalston,  requiring  him,  in  his 
Majesty’s  name ,  to  warn  and  notify  the  said  inhabitants 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  to  meet  together,  at  such 
time  and  place  in  said  town  as  shall  be  appointed  in  said 
warrant,  to  choose  such  officers  as  the  law  directs  and  may 
be  necessary  to  manage  the  affairs  of  said  town;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  so  met  shall  be  and  are  hereby  empowered  to 
choose  officers  accordingly.”  And  it  was  still  “further  en¬ 
acted,  that  all  those  persons  that  have  already  agreed  to  set¬ 
tle  in  said  township,  and  have  given  their  bonds  to  perform 
the  same,  shall  be  accounted  as  part  and  parcel  of  said  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  be  allowed  to  vote  in  their  town  meetings,  in  all 
town  affairs,  as  fully  as  those  who  actually  live  upon  their 
settlements  in  said  town,  and  shall  be  accordingly  taxed  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid.” 

Then  comes  the  certification  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

“In  Council  Jan.  31,  1765,  read  a  first  time.  In  Council 
February  1,  1765,  read  a  second  time,  and  passed  to  be  en¬ 
grossed.  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

“Jno.  Cotton,  D.  Secretary.” 

“In  the  House  of  Representatives  February  14,  1765. 
Read  three  several  times  and  concurred. 

.  “S.  White,  Speaker.” 

The  final  endorsement,  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  enactment,  is  omitted  entirely  by  Mr.  Caswell, 
but  is  given  in  the  Memorial,  as  follows : 

“Saturday,  February  16,  1765.  An  engrossed  bill,  enti¬ 
tled  ‘An  Act  for  Erecting  a  Town  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
by  the  name  of  Royalston,  ’  having  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  be  enacted, 

“In  Council  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  in  concur¬ 
rence  to  be  enacted.” 

From  these  endorsements  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  was 
the  rule  to  have  each  bill  read  three  “several”  times  in  each 
branch  of  the  General  Court  or  legislature;  and  that  this  bill 
was  read  in  Council  on  two  different  dates,  then  sent  down 
to  the  House,  where  it  was  read  three  times,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Council,  where  it  was  “read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  in  concurrence  to  be  enacted,”  February  16,  1765. 
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Those  Proprietors  did  not  go  up  and  subdue  that  wilder¬ 
ness  by  their  own  efforts  and  toil.  Not  at  all.  They  thought 
out  an  easier  and,  for  them,  a  better  way.  By  giving  a  part 
of  their  purchase  to  others  they  induced  them  to  do  the  sub¬ 
duing,  well  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  the  improvements  which 
the  settlers  would  be  obliged  to  make  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  lots  which  the  Proprietors  would  have  for 
sale.  Mention  of  this  increased  valuation  is  found  in  the 
statement  in  the  Memorial  that  four  Bullocks  bought  of  the 
Proprietors,  about  1770,  345M>  acres  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  town,  at  8  shillings  per  acre;  and  John 
Osborne,  about  the  same  time,  bought  a  lot  of  133  acres,  for 
which  the  price  was  9  shillings  and  6  pence  per  acre.  And 
Mr.  Caswell  tells  us  that  John  Davis  purchased  a  farm  of  200 
acres  in  1778,  for  £240,  or  24  shillings  per  acre.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  some  of  these  prices  might  have  been  essentially 
reduced  in  actual  value  by  the  depreciation  of  some  of  the 
money  of  those  times,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  first  minister’s  salary;  but  those  Proprietors  un¬ 
doubtedly  looked  well  after  their  own  interests,  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Royalston  yielded  them  large  profits. 

The  territory  of  the  town,  originally  consisting  of  the 
purchase  of  28,357  acres  and  the  grants  of  2,300,  making  a 
total  of  30,657  acres,  was  materially  reduced  by  the  various 
changes  in  connection  with  neighboring  towns,  mentioned  on 
page  41.  The  Memorial  states  that  the  amount  of  land  as¬ 
sessed  for  taxation  in  1864  was  26,882  acres.  There  was  a 
large  reduction  in  this  amount  from  some  cause,  quite  likely 
by  the  readjustment  of  the  New  Hampshire  line,  and  now 
for  many  years  the  amount  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  has 
been  25,720  acres.  The  average  valuation  has  been  around 
$13.  Some  lots,  probably  those  with  valuable  timber  and 
wood,  have  been  assessed  as  high  as  $80  and  even  $100  per 
acre;  other  lots,  probably  mostly  those  which  have  been  de¬ 
nuded,  have  been  rated  at  less  than  $4;  and  some  small  lots 
carrying  buildings  have  been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $800  to 
$1200  per  acre  for  the  land,  aside  from  the  buildings. 

A  few  lines  in  relation  to  Proprietors.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  our  good  Sir  Isaac  Royal 
was  a  slave-holder.  Mr.  Caswell  publishes  a  picture  of  the 
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“Royal  House  and  Slave  Quarters”  at  Medford.  Slave  quar¬ 
ters  indicate  slaves;  but  if,  as  stated,  the  original  house  was 
built  previous  to  1640,  there  was  room  for  previous  occupants 
of  the  place  to  build  and  use  the  quarters,  while  Mr.  Royal 
might  have  had  no  use  for  them.  However,  as  he  did  not 
have  them  removed,  and  he  lived  in  a  time  when  slave-hold¬ 
ing  was  a  respectable  and  fashionable  accomplishment,  we 
may  do  him  no  injustice  in  supposing  that  he  held  slaves. 

From  a  paragraphic  ‘ ‘History  of  the  United  States”  issued  by  the 
New  York  World  in  1886,  we  learn  that  in  1754  Massachusetts  had  2,448 
negro  slaves  over  16  years  of  age,  about  1,000  being  in  Boston.  (The 
population  of  Boston  in  1752  was  17,574,  and  small  pox  killed  about  550 
of  the  people  in  that  year.)  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  ratio 
of  negro  slaves  was  higher,  and  in  New  York  City,  Philadephia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  much  higher. 

In  1766  a  controversy  sprang  up  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  justice 
and  legality  of  negro  slavery;  and  in  1767  the  General  Court  attempted 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  negroes;  the  negroes  of  the  province  began 
to  sue  their  so-called  owners  for  wages,  and  juries  invariably  gave  ver¬ 
dicts  in  favor  of  the  negroes.  These  trials  were  the  first  steps  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Memorial  states  that  John  Hancock  became  one  of 
the  Proprietors  of  Royalston  by  inheritance  from  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Hancock,  who  died  in  1764,  and  that  he  succeeded 
to  his  uncle’s  large  fortune  and  extensive  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness.  It  appears  that  this  business  interest  had  much  to  do 
with  John  Hancock’s  activity  in  the  “Boston  Tea  Party.” 

In  1763  it  was  proposed  in  Britain  “to  maintain  10,000  regulars  as  a 
peace  establishment  to  defend  the  Colonies  against  the  Indians.”  Of 
course  the  Colonies  were  to  be  made  to  pay  for  this  protection,  and  this 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  duties,  stamp  taxes,  the  sugar  act, 
and  similar  impositions.  In  1765  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
British  government  to  send  any  number  of  troops  to  America,  and  the 
quartering  act,  requiring  the  Colonies  to  “find  quarters,  firewood,  bed¬ 
ding,  drink,  soap  and  candles”  for  the  troops. 

Objections  to  these  burdens  found  vent  in  numerous  conventions,  and 
a  Colonial  Congress,  which  met  in  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1765,  and  passed  a 
“Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances,”  claiming  as  their  birthright  all 
the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  including  “the  right  of  being  taxed  only 
by  their  own  consent.”  A  petition  was  sent  to  England  for  presentation 
to  Parliament;  all  stamp  officers  were  forced  to  resign,  and  the  stamps 
remained  unpacked  or  were  seized  and  burned,  and  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  the  stamp  act.  Citizens  committees  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  resolved  to  import  no  goods  from  Britain  until  the  act 
was  repealed.  Many  British  merchants,  doubtless  deploring  the  loss  of 
Colonial  trade,  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  act;  William  Pitt,  states¬ 
man,  contended  that  “the  kingdom  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  Col¬ 
onies;”  and  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  March  28,  1766.  This  caused 
great  joy  throughout  the  Colonies,  several  of  which  voted  statues  to  the 
king  and  to  Pitt.  Their  joy  was  dampened  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
sugar  act  which  was  still  in  force. 

In  1767  an  act  was  passed,  to  raise  revenues  in  America  by  customs 
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duties,  to  maintain  a  standing  army  and  to  provide  permanent  salaries 
for  the  governors  and  judges.  This  led  to  measures  to  discontinue  the 
importation  of  British  goods  and  to  encourage  home  manufactures;  and 
to  refusals  to  provide  for  the  troops.  The  seizure  of  John  Hancock’s 
sloop,  “Liberty,”  on  a  charge  of  smuggling  wine,  led  to  a  great  riot  in 
Boston,  June  10,  1768.  In  1770  Parliament  repealed  the  customs  act,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  duty  on  tea,  and  the  quartering  act  was  allowed  to  expire. 
The  tax  on  tea  and  the  sugar  act  kept  alive  discontent.  The  tea  tax  of 
3  pence  per  pound  was  justified  in  Britain  by  the  fact  that  a  drawback 
of  1  shilling  per  pound  was  allowed  on  the  tea  on  leaving  Britain,  the 
colonists  thus  gaining  9  pence  per  pound. 

Meanwhile  John  Hancock  and  others  were  smuggling  tea  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  an  extent  that  substantially  nullified  the  tea  tax,  and  in  Britain 
in  1773  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty  was  allowed  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  a  chartered  corporation,  which  largely  controlled  the  British  tea 
trade,  with  the  result  that  that  company  would  be  able  to  undersell  the 
smuggled  tea,  and  John  Hancock  and  the  other  smugglers  would  meet 
great  financial  loss. 

It  is  said  that  the  smugglers  were  panic  stricken,  but  the  masses  of 
the  people  “were  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  drinking  tea  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  ever.”  Immediate  steps  were  taken,  however,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  British  tea,  and  public  meetings  denounced  whoever  should 
aid  or  abet  in  unloading,  receiving  or  vending  the  tea  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  A  tea-ship  arrived  at  Boston,. Nov.  27,  1773,  and  was  put  under 
guard  of  25  men  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  a  “body”  of  people  of  Boston 
and  neighboring  towns;  two  other  tea-ships  which  arrived  a  few  days 
later  were  likewise  guarded.  The  owners  of  the  tea-ships  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  promise  to  send  them  back  with  their  cargoes;  but  the  governor 
and  the  collector  refused  to  give  them  a  clearance  till  the  cargoes  were 
landed.  Then,  on  Dec.  16,  1773,  a  band  of  50  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  tea-ships  and  emptied  the  cargoes  of  342  chests  of 
tea  into  Boston  harbor. 

John  Hancock  and  the  other  patriots  prevented  the  placing  of  that 
tea  on  the  market,  even  though  the  duty  had  been  remitted.  They  de¬ 
sired  to  retain  that  market  for  the  tea  which  they  had  smuggled  in. 

At  Philadelphia  the  captain  of  a  tea-ship  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
England  without  attempting  to  land  his  cargo.  A  tea-ship  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook  April  21,  1774,  but  was  refused  a  landing,  and  in  a  few  days 
returned  to  England;  the  people  seized  18  chests  which  arrived  on  an¬ 
other  ship  and  emptied  them  into  the  river.  At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a 
cargo  was  landed,  but,  stored  in  damp  cellars,  soon  became  worthless. 

Following  these  episodes  events  accumulated  rapidly  in  the  history 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies  for  independence,  and  our  Proprietor 
John  Hancock  was  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  under  independence. 

Although  the  Proprietors  acquired  possession  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  1752,  and  soon  after  that  had  work  done  in  plotting 
out  the  town,  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  centennial  address,  said  that 
the  French  war  of  1756  called  so  many  men  into  service  that 
little  attention  could  be  given  to  the  new  settlement.  But 
in  1761,  “the  war  having  spent  its  fury,”  deeds  had  been 
granted  to  21  settlers;  in  1762  six  families  moved  in;  and 
soon  after  the  French  war  closed  as  many  as  75  heads  of 
families  had  become  established  in  the  settlement.  In  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Bullock  stated  that  Rev.  Joseph 
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Lee,  the  first  minister,  said  that  there  were  42  families  in 
the  town  when  he  came  in  1768.  From  some  source  I  noted 
a  population  of  617  in  1775;  and  Mr.  Bullock  gave  it  as  1,130 
in  1790;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  births  as  well  as  set¬ 
tlements  figured  largely  in  this  increase  in  population. 

A  story  of  the  travels  and  tribulations  of  these  early  settlers  would 
make  most  interesting  reading.  How  did  they  travel?  Many  of  them 
came  from  Sutton,  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  probably,  by  such  roads 
as  were  then  available.  Many  others  came  from  greater  distances. 
There  were  no  railroads,  but  probably  there  were  stage-coaches  running 
between  those  lower  towns  on  which  a  man  with  his  axe  and  gun  and 
pack  could  ride  a  part  of  the  way,  finishing  the  trip  on  foot,  with  a 
trusty  dog  running  along  beside.  But  while  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  stalwart  settlers  put  in  a  first  season  alone  in  clearing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  a  place  for  a  home  and  for  crops,  it  seems  probable  that  in  most 
cases  a  team  would  go  with  the  settler,  and  that  it  would  be  an  ox  team, 
and  the  vehicle  might  be  a  covered  wagon,  which  might  serve  as  a  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment;  and  into  this  might  be  packed  the  axes  and  plows  and 
other  tools  needed,  some  salt  meats  and  other  provisions;  the  pioneer 
would  probably  find  plenty  of  fresh  meat,  venison,  fowl,  fish,  to  be 
easily  secured  on  his  own  or  nearby  lots.  Perhaps  wild  fruits  and  berries 
would  form  a  part  of  his  sustenance,  and  the  cattle  would  feed  on  the 
green  stuff.  The  cattle  might  have  been  protected  from  wild  beasts  at 
night  by  stockade  enclosures  of  timbers  driven  into  the  ground.  Fires, 
once  started,  were  probably  banked  and  not  allowed  to  go  out;  as  the 
handy  and  everywhere-present  friction-matches  of  later  times  had  not 
been  invented,  and  fires  were  usually  started  by  getting  a  spark  by 
bringing  a  piece  of  flint  and  a  piece  of  steel  in  sharp  contact  and  thus 
igniting  tinder,  which  sometimes  consisted  of  scorched  linen  rags.  The 
tinder-box,  containing  flint,  steel  and  tinder,  was  almost  indispensable. 
The  flint  and  the  steel  trigger  on  the  ‘  ‘shooting-iron'  ’  of  those  old  times 
produced  the  spark  which  fired  the  powder. 

There  were  no  stoves  in  those  days,  and  fires  in  buildings  were  kept 
in  open  fireplaces,  built  of  stone  at  first,  and  later  of  brick;  and  some  of 
them  were  very  large  and  were  surmounted  by  chimneys  of  similar  pro¬ 
portions.  Around  and  over  these  open  fires  cooking  was  done,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  houses  one  fire  was  kept  burning  the  year  around, 
even  when  not  needed  for  warmth.  This  was  accomplished  by  using  the 
right  kind  of  wood  to  keep  plenty  of  live  coals,  and  careful  banking  of 
the  coals  with  ashes  when  the  fire  was  not  needed.  And  in  winter  some¬ 
times  the  fire  was  fed  by  logs  so  large  that  they  were  rolled  into  the 
house,  a  good  “back-log”  being  of  great  advantage.  And  if,  perchance, 
the  fire  was  “lost,”  it  is  said  that  they  sometimes  sent  to  a  neighbor’s 
for  live  coals,  in  preference  to  starting  the  fire  by  the  flint-spark  and 
tinder  process,— when  they  had  neighbors  within  reach. 

Although  the  adjoining  towns  of  Athol,  Templeton  and  Winchendon 
were  incorporated  but  little  earlier  than  Royalston,  there  were  settle¬ 
ments  in  them  several  years  earlier,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  Royalston 
pioneers  tramped  over  into  these  towns  and  there  secured  desirable  sup¬ 
plies,  and  perhaps  found  some  connection  for  correspondence  with  their 
friends  in  the  towns  from  which  they  came. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  settlers  could,  with  the  facilities  then 
available,  have  done  enough  in  one  season  to  make  it  possible  to  spend 
the  winter  there.  But  probably  some  of  them  “laid  their  foundations” 
so  well  the  first  season  that  they  could  raise  crops  and  build  log-cabins 
or  other  structures,  during  the  second  season,  in  which  they  could  spend 
the  next  winter.  When  two  or  more  went  together  into  the  wilderness, 
as  wras  probably  sometimes  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  conditions  might 
have  worked  out  more  favorably. 
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THE  LITTLE  MAP. 

Right  here  I  may  as  well  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  little  map  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  which  will  be  found  on  page  40,  and  which  may  be  thrown  on  the 
screen  again  before  the  entertainment  is  closed. 

*  Much  as  I  realize  that  I  would  like  to  apologize  and  offer  excuses  for 
it,  I  will  boldly  say  that  it  is  a  better  map  of  Royalston  than  any  other 
that  I  have  seen  in  connection  with  anything  which  could  be  regarded  as 
a  Royalston  historical  publication. 

The  much-quoted  Memorial  was  not  issued  in  the  day  of  half-tones 
and  line-cuts,  now  so  easily  produced  from  photographs  and  drawings 
by  photo-engraving  processes;  and  no  map  was  to  be  expected.  Its  com¬ 
pilers  doubtless  had  a  view  of  the  town  in  their  “mind’s  eye”  when  they 
gave  locations,  and  they  probably  tried  to  tell  their  readers  what  they 
saw  by  reference  to  places  as  they  were  known  in  1865. 

While  in  a  certain  sense  I  “made”  this  map,  I  could  never  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  or  anything  at  all  like  it  without  help  from  other  maps.  I  have 
drawn  from  larger  and  better  maps  issued  in  1853,  1870  and  1902,— quite 
largely  from  the  latter.  These  maps  do  not  agree  with  each  other  in  all 
respects.  There  is  a  large  variation  in  the  shapes  of  the  Athol  and 
Orange  “notches.” 

The  1870  map  is  extremely  at  variance  with  the  others  in  the  way  it 
tips  the  easterly  side  of  the  town  down,  so  that  on  the  northerly  line  the 
nortn-easterly  corner  is  placed  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  further  south  than 
the  north-westerly  corner;  whereas  the  other  maps  show  only  a  slight 
deflection  of  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  agreeing  with  other  state  and 
general  maps.  The  Atlas  of  Worcester  County  in  which  this  1870  map 
appears  has  a  county  map  in  which  the  northerly  lines  of  Royalston  and 
Winchendon  agree  well  enough  with  other  maps;  but  right  on  the  next 
two  pages  are  the  separate  maps  of  the  two  towns,  each  tipped  down  at 
that  ridiculous  angle!  And  both  the  county  and  town  maps  are  indicated 
as  in  the  correct  position  with  relation  to  the  points  of  compass  by  the 
customary  arrow  pointing  north  on  each  page. 

We  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  not  finding  a  real 
map  of  Royalston  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  book.  With  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
job,  we  had  reason  to  expect,  as  the  result  of  more  than  seven  years  of 
travail  and  travel,  something  more  than  the  mere  outlines  of  the  original 
grant  of  the  town,— like  a  big  dinner  consisting  of  an  immense  empty 
platter  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

This  outline  map  of  Mr.  Caswell’s  stands  at  the  same  impossible 
slant  on  the  page  as  the  1870  map  above  referred  to;  but  the  customary 
arrow  is  lacking,  to  enforce  the  correctness  of  the  position. 

In  making  this  map  shown  on  page  40  it  was  intended  particularly 
that  it  should  be  useful  in  helping  the  reader  to  locate  places  and  objects 
mentioned.  An  effort  was  made  to  name  a  few  locations  on  the  map; 
some  of  them  will  be  found  in  readable  condition;  others  were  “lost  in 
the  making.”  But  in  the  descriptive  matter  following,  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  locations  by  the  numbers  of  the  squares  on  the  map.  That 
will  be  better  than  such  designations  as  “the  corner  of  Joseph  Esta- 
brook’s  pasture,”  and  the  like,  which  have  been  used  so  much.  A  few 
of  us  still  living  know  something  about  locations  so  described.  But  the 
aim  with  this  map  has  been  to  furnish  a  means  by  which  people  in  future 
generations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  current  time,  may  learn  where  the 
things  mentioned  were  located. 

A  larger,  folded-in  map  would  have  been  better  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  this  little  one,  printed  right  on  a  page 
of  the  book,  will  do  good  service  as  long  as  the  other  parts  of  the  book 
remain  in  use;  whereas  a  folded  or  inserted  map  would  be  likely  to  be¬ 
come  broken,  detached,  and  lost  in  part,  much  earlier. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  in  relation  to  the  map  of  the  Center 
Village,  which  is  somewhat  larger  and  better  than  this  one. 
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ROY  ALSTON  CENTER  VILLAGE. 

This  map  of  the  Center  Village,  with  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses, 
is  probably  the  best  one  that  has  ever  been  made.  I  have  seen  two 
others,  on  the  town  maps  of  1857  and  1870,  referred  to  on  page  51;  they 
show  evidence  of  a  more  practiced  hand  at  map-drawing,  and  they  also 
show  erratic  defects  in  the  placements  of  boundary  lines,  buildings,  etc. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  map  is  strictly  accurate  with  relation  to  po¬ 
sitions,  distances  and  spaces.  It  is  simply  a  plan  from  which  any  person 
familiar  with  the  village  may  learn  the  approximate  or  relative  locations 
of  the  things  mentioned.  Many  things  have  been  introduced  which  the 
other  map-makers  could  not  introduce  for  lack  of  knowledge  thereof. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  allow  that  for  handiness  of  consultation  and 
durability  this  little  map,  all  on  one  regular  page,  has  advantages  over  a 
folded  or  inserted  one  of  larger  size. 

The  initial  numberings  will  probably  be  readily  appreciated.  They 
are  suggestive  of  what  might  be  used  in  case  of  free  mail  delivery. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMON. 

The  original  Common,  as  laid  out  by  the  Proprietors  in  1762,  was 
quite  different  in  its  proportions  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mon.  .  It  is  evident  that  the  ten  acres  laid  out  for  the  Common  by  the 
Proprietors  in  1762  were  comprised  in  the  wide  and  somewhat  square 
part,  where  all  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  stand  at  a  considerable 
distance  back  from  the  central  roadway.  Some  interest  attaches  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Common  was  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  both 
north  and  south,  but  with  less  width  than  the  original  plot. 

There  seems  to  be  good  history  relating  to  the  extension  northward. 
The  reader  will  readily  find  on  the  map  the  designation  of  the  location 
of  the  well  on  the  Common,  and  a  “cellar-hole’ ’  near  it.  The  latter  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  location  of  a  former  dwelling.  Now  from 
the  Memorial,  page  96:  “Ebenezer  Elliot  settled  north  of  the  original 
Common.  His  house  stood  hard  by  the  old  town  pump;  d.  1794.  This 
place,  together  with  other  lands  north,  was  bought  by  Capt.  William 
Raymond,  from  Athol,  who  built  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Ashbel  Goddard,  and  gave  the  town  the  land  by  which  the  Common  was 
extended  to  his  residence.”  The  Goddard  house  is  66C  on  map. 

There  is  no  such  plain  statement  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  the 
Common  at  the  south  end.  Rev.  Joseph  Lee’s  residence  was  at  1C,  and 
Mr.  Bullock  said:  “His  spare  form,  in  the  style  of  the  old  school,  emerg¬ 
ing  through  that  garden  gate  year  in  and  year  out  with  scrupulous  punc¬ 
tuality  to  the  church  service.”  If  there  was  a  garden  in  front  of  that 
parsonage  quite  likely  it  extended  down  to  the  original  Common.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Lee  relinquished  that  ground;  or  it  might  have  been  a  matter 
of  later  adjudication  and  attended  to  by  his  son,  Thomas  J.  Lee,  or  some 
later  owner  of  the  place.  Probably  it  was  accomplished  before  the 
Nichols  house  at  5C  was  built,  otherwise  that  house  might  have  been 
quite  differently  placed.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lee’s  original  431  acres  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  land  in  that  vicinity. 

STABILITY  IN  NUMBER  OF  DWELLINGS. 

The  stability  of  Royalston  Center  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
the  village  now,  at  time  of  writing  late  in  1918,  has  the  same  number  of 
dwelling-houses,  or  within  one  of  the  same,  that  it  had  about  1850.  The 
few  changes  that  have  been  made  have  kept  the  number  almost  if  not 
quite  even.  Here  are  the  changes,  as  I  recall  them. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  map,  the  old  two-story  Jonas  Pierce 
house  at  15NE  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  the  smaller  one  now  there 
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by  Barnet  Bullock,  around  1857.  The  little  house  at  5NE  was  built  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  1885,  probably,  and  was  a  real  addition  to  the  number  of 
dwellings;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  1918.  The  George  Pierce 
house  at  42C  was  burned  and  rebuilt.  The  large  Estabrook  house  and 
store  building  at  34C  was  moved  back  and  converted  into  a  stable  and 
the  handsome  new  dwelling  erected  in  its  place  in  1872.  The  building  at 
30C  was  not  originally  a  dwelling-house,  but  was  built  by  Gregory  or  Es¬ 
tabrook  and  used  by  one  or  both  of  them  in  their  palmleaf  work.  About 
1858  Joseph  Estabrook  transformed  the  building  into  a  dwelling,  which 
would  have  been  an  addition;  but  at  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Estabrook 
demolished  an  old  house  at  26C;  it  was  a  low  one-story  affair  with  a  huge 
chimney,  and  was  the  last  one  of  a  kind  that  must  have  been  in  use  be¬ 
fore  the  larger  two-story  mansions  became  common. 

In  1874  the  old  parsonage,  tavern  and  store  building  at  1C  was  re¬ 
moved  to  12E,  where  it  has  since  done  service  as  a  dwelling,  and  a  new 
parsonage  was  erected  on  the  old  site  at  1C.  That  wou'd  have  added  one 
to  the  number;  but  over  at  16W  a  dwelling  was  demolished,  to  offset  it, 
much  earlier,  around  1855. 
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The  house  at  the  left  in  the  above  picture  stands  at  5C  on  the  map, 
and  is  the  one  that  was  built  by  Elijah  Nichols,  and  was  occupied  by  him 
and  by  his  son,  Joseph  Towne  Nichols,  until  about  1872,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Anthony  Donnelly,  who  occupied  it  for  several  years.  In  1875  the 
place  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  who  made  extensive 
improvements  and  has  occupied  it  for  the  many  years  since.  The  next 
house  in  the  picture  is  at  9C  on  the  map.  It  was  built  by  William  0. 
Brown,  and  after  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  in  1854,  it  was  occupied  for 
many  years  by  Horace  Pierce. 

I  have  indicated  on  the  map  that  a  building  once  stood  between  5C 
and  9C.  I  think  that  it  was  something  that  evolved  out  of  or  succeeded 
the  hatter’s  shop  which  the  Memorial  says  William  Jerrel  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  build  on  the  Common  in  1780;  but  it  may  have  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  origin.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  had  found 
a  place  on  the  lot  at  9C,  and  when  William  O.  Brown  built  the  large  two- 
story  house  there  he  pushed  it  over  where  it  could  rest  temporarily  until 
it  could  be  utilized  elsewhere.  It  filled  a  need  when  it  was  moved  over 
to  8S  and  became  a  part  of  the  house  which  was  the  home  of  Anthony 
Donnelly  for  many  years,  and  later  of  William  Parke.  The  old  building 
was  a  rather  narrow,  two-story  affair.  I  have  a  somewhat  vague  rec¬ 
ollection  of  having  seen  it  standing  in  the  open  on  the  Common  while  it 
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was  being  moved,  and  I  have  quite  distinct  recollection  of  having  seen 
the  work  of  building  the  ell  part  onto  it,  and  the  barn,  in  the  early  days 
of  my  going  up  to  school,  around  1853.  Well,  allowing  that  the  old  build¬ 
ing  had  not  previously  been  used  for  a  dwelling,  this  addition  of  the  Don¬ 
nelly  house  and  the  other  changes  named  may  show  a  gain  of  one  in  the 
number  of  dwellings  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1918. 

It  is  probable  that  more  new  dwelling-houses  were  put  up  in  the 
decade  1840  to  1850  than  in  all  of  the  following  68  years.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  6  or  7  of  the  smaller  houses  north  of  the  Common  were  built 
between  1840  and  1850;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  large 
ones  on  the  Common  arrived  during  that  period;  some  of  these  probably 
took  the  places  of  smaller  old  houses. 

George  F.  Miller  came  to  Royalston  about  1836.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  lived  for  a  time  at  the  Brewer  house,  43N,  on  the  hill.  The  best 
information  we  have  indicates  that  Mr.  Miller  built  the  house  at  58C,  and 
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that  it  was  his  home  until  he  went  to  Westfield,  about  1851.  After  that 
this  Miller  house  went  to  George  Whitney,  who  retained  it  as  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  Probably  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Willis  built 
the  house  at  12C,—  the  one  at  the  left  in  the  above  picture;  he  lived  there 
many  years.  It  is  probable  that  J.  E.  P.  Austin,  who  had  a  store  at  8C, 
built  the  house  at  2C,— the  one  at  the  right  in  the  picture.  Later  this 
house  became  the  home  of  Dr.  Willis;  and  Mr.  Miller,  returning  after 
several  years  at  Westfield,  took  the  former  Dr.  Willis  house,  at  12C. 

Dr.  Willis  was  followed  at  the  Austin  house  by  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks, 
for  several  years.  After  his  retirement  William  W.  Clement  occupied 
the  place,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Deane  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  had  their 
homes  and  offices  there  during  temporary  terms  of  practice.  Some  years 
later,  Joseph  T.  Nichols,  who  had  sold  his  place  nearly  opposite  this  one 
on  the  Common,  and  had  lived  in  the  old  parsonage  at  1C  for  a  short 
time  and  in  Fitchburg  for  a  number  of  years,  returned  to  Royalston,  and 
occupied  this  place  until  his  death  in  1915;  it  is  still  owned  by  his  family. 

The  Miller  place  at  12C  was  retained  and  occupied  by  his  daughters 
for  many  years;  it  was  sold  “out  of  the  family”  for  a  short  time,  and 
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he  bought  and  prepared  his  farm  for  settlement,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Bullock,  would  clear  a  piece  of  wood  land  in  Royalston,  go  back  to  look 
after  hay-making  in  Sutton,  from  whence  he  came,  and  return  in  time  to 
sow  a  rye-field  in  Royalston.  He  did  this  for  only  one  season,  however, 
for  the  Memorial  says  that  “the  next  year  he  brought  on  his  wife,  two 
cows  and  a  pair  of  steers;  the  wild  beasts  soon  made  way  with  one  of 
his  steers.’ ’  Capt.  Jonathan  Sibley  and  his  wife  both  died  in  September, 
1810,  leaving  a  son,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Sibley.  He  died  in  1818,  leaving  his 
second  wife,  Rebecca.  She  built  this  Sibley  house  at  20C,  and  it  was  her 
home  until  March  25,  1853,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  92  years. 

Since  that  time  the  place  has  had  many  occupants,  and  several 
owners;  among  the  latter,  John  Pierce,  Obadiah  Walker,  who  added  the 
store  in  1872,  George  W.  Blandin  and  Sumner  C.  French. 


THE  GODDARD  HOUSE. 


The  house  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  at  66C  on  the  map,  was 
built  by  William  Raymond,  who  gave  the  land  for  extending  the  Common 
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from  the  original  wide  part  down  to  this  house,  as  told  on  page  53.  The 
place  may  have  had  more  than  one  owner  between  Raymond  and  God¬ 
dard;  I  know  that  rent  was  at  one  time  paid  to  Willard  Holman.  Rev. 
Norman  Hazen  resided  in  the  house  during  his  pastorate,  1847-52.  Just 
when  Ashbel  Goddard  moved  from  his  farm  at  the  corner  of  the  roads  in 
Square  41,  to  this  house,  may  not  be  told,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far 
from  1852.  His  son,  William  Bailey  Goddard,  succeeded  him,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow,  she  in  due  time  married  Leonard  Byam,  who  outlived  her, 
and  who  left  the  place  to  a  relative,  Fred  H.  Sherwin,  in  1916. 

The  house  at  53C  was  probably  built  by  Solomon  Tenney,  and  was 
his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  The  place  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  W.  Bullard,  during  his  long  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  from  1852  to  1869;  and  by  his  successor,  Rev.  John  P.  Cushman, 
from  1870  to  1872.  After  the  new  parsonage  had  been  provided  at  the 
head  of  the  Common  in  1874,  Joseph  Raymond,  who  perhaps  built  the 
next  house,  at  59C,  and  had  lived  there  many  years,  having  acquired  the 
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ownership  of  the  house  at  53C,  moved  into  it  and  made  it  his  home  for 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life;  he  died  Sept.  7,  1893,  aged  92  years.  The 
place  has  been  kept  in  the  family;  and  is  the  summer  home  of  his  grand¬ 
daughters,  Caroline  Willis  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Raymond. 

The  former  Raymond  house,  at  59C,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Tim¬ 
othy  M.  Longley,  whose  home  it  was  for  many  years. 

The  house  on  the  corner,  designated  47C,  was  probably  built  by  Bar- 
net  Bullock.  It  was  his  home  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  died 
there  Sept.  1,  1884,  aged  86  years.  The  place  was  retained  by  a  son, 
Newton  Brigham  Bullock;  and  since  his  death,  by  Richard  Bullock,  son 
of  Newton  Brigham  and  grandson  of  Barnet,  for  summer  occupancy. 

Hugh  Bullock  was  the  father  of  Rufus  and  Barnet,  and  other  sons. 
The  Memorial  states  that  after  his  sons  grew  up,  left  the  farm  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  business,  he  also  left  his  farm  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  town,  and  built  the  house  next  west  of  his  son  Barnet’s,  designated 
9W  on  map;  this  was  his  home  until  his  death  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  85. 
This  house  has  been  retained  by  the  Bullocks,  and  rented  to  others. 
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I  cannot  state  the  origin  of  the  cottage  at  15W.  Before  1860  it  was 
the  home  of  Stephen  P.  White.  He  answered  the  call  to  arms  in  August, 
1862,  and  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  May,  1864,  leaving  a  wife 
and  two  children.  The  widow  still  lives  in  the  cottage,  in  1918,  and  the 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Colin  Mackenzie. 

At  16W  there  was  a  two-story  house,  with  a  blacksmith  shop  near  it. 
The  shop  was  used  by  Leonard  Wheeler,  before  he  transferred  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  carriage  and  furniture  manufactories. 
There  is  mention  that  a  Ballou  family  lived  in  the  house,  and  I  remember 
that  it  was  the  home  of  the  Russell  family  for  a  time;  but  it  was  prone 
to  vacancy,  allowed  to  run  down,  and  was  torn  down  by  Rufus*  Bullock, 
who  had  become  its  owner,  about  1855. 

The  house  at  the  right  in  the  above  picture,  and  which  may  appear 
in  other  views,  located  at  18C  on  the  map,  was  the  home  of  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Perkins;  probably  he  built  it,  and  he  retained  it  until  his  death  in 
1861.  His  son,  Joseph  L.  Perkins,  occupied  it  until  he  removed  to  Fitch¬ 
burg  in  1870.  Charles  W.  Cragin  lived  there  for  a  time.  Among  owner 
occupants  have  been  John  Pierce  and  George  Everett  Pierce,  with  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Frye  in  possession  in  1918. 
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then  came  into  the  possession  of  Calvin  Bullock,  son  of  Calvin  and  Mary 
E.  (Miller)  Bullock,  and  grandson  of  Barnet  Bullock  and  George  F.  Mil¬ 
ler;  he  made  numerous  betterments  in  1918,  and  holds  it  as  a  summer 
residence,  his  home  and  business  being  in  the  west. 

The  data  indicates  the  building  of  these  houses  at  2C,  9C,  12C  and 
58C  during  the  1840-50  decade. 

THE  BULLOCK  MANSION. 

The  Bullock  mansion,  at  35C,  as  originally  built,  was  more  imposing 
in  appearance  than  it  is  at  present.  My  information  of  40  years  or  more 
ago  was  that  the  building  was  put  up  by  one  Fales;  presumably  it  was 
the  Lemuel  Fales  who  served  as  Selectman  in  1855  and  1856,  and  who 
was  partner  with  Lucas  W.  Partridge  in  a  general  store  at  South  Royals- 
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ton.  Mr.  Fales  made  the  building  three  generous  stories  high,  and  in¬ 
tended  it  for  a  hotel;  how  much  it  was  used  for  that  purpose  may  not  be 
told.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Rufus  Bullock,  who  made  it  over  to 
conform  to  his  ideas  as  well  as  he  could,  probably.  The  third  story  was 
cut  off,  and  with  it  some  of  the  superfluous  heighth  of  the  second  story; 
and  the  space  in  the  first  story  was  reduced  by  placing  lower  ceilings  in 
the  rooms.  It  requires  but  a  momentary  comparison  of  this  building  with 
others,  and  especially  of  the  relative  distance  between  the  windows  of 
the  first  and  second  stories,  to  satisfy  one  of  the  truth  of  this  story 
of  the  stories.  The  building  appears  at  the  right  in  the  above  picture. 

The  yard  was  not  fenced  in,  and  when  there  was  a  store  in  the  ell 
part,  teams  were  driven  directly  up  to  the  piazza.  Rufus  Bullock  died 
in  1858.  Sometime  later  his  daughter,  Emily,  had  the  iron  fence  and  the 
granite  walks  and  steps  placed,  and  a  steam  heating  plant  and  other  im¬ 
provements  installed  in  the  house.  She  married  William  D.  Ripley,  of 
New  York,  and  the  place  was  their  home  for  many  years. 
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This  place  was  given  up  by  the  Bullock  descendants  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Earlier  than  1900  William  H.  Hill,  of  Boston,  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  occupied  it  as  a  summer  home  for  his  family.  With  the 
changes  that  time  has  brought  the  place  has  been  for  recent  years  in  the 
name  of  a  son,  Donald  M.  Hill. 

THE  ESTABROOK-CLARK  MANSION. 

The  large  building  in  which  the  old  store  and  post-office  were  kept 
and  which  contained  also  the  residence  of  the  Estabrook  family,  at  34C 
on  the  map,  was  probably  built  quite  early  in  the  century.  Although  the 
store  hnd  several  changes  of  ownership,  the  building  was  probably  held 
by  the  Estabrooks  and  three  or  four  generations  of  the  family  found  a 
home  in  it.  Daniel  Parkhurst  Clark,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  Royalston 
stores,  and  who  had  later  achieved  success  in  business  in  New  York, 
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married  Mary  S.  Mirick,  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  second  Joseph  Esta¬ 
brook  who  kept  the  store  and  resided  in  the  building.  Following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Clark,  his  widow  made  her  home  with  the  Estabrooks.  In 
1872  the  present  mansion  was  built,  and  the  old  house  and  store  building 
was  pushed  back  and  fitted  up  for  a  stable.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Clark  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estabrook,  changes  of  ownership  in  the  place 
left  it  before  1900  in  the  hands  of  J.  Howard  Lee,  of  Boston,  who  kept 
it  as  a  summer  residence.  Time  has  brought  changes,  and  the  property, 
together  with  the  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  at  30C  and  38C,  now,  in 
1918,  stands  in  the  name  of  the  daughter,  Bertha  Lee. 

THE  SIBLEY  HOUSE. 

The  house  at  20C, — the  one  with  which  the  post-office  store  has  been 
connected  since  1872, — was  well  known  as  the  Sibley  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  He  who  became  Captain  Jonathan  Sibley  settled  on 
a  lot  in  Square  41.  According  to  his  record  he  was  23  years  of  age  when 
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The  Memorial  states  that  “the  original  burial-ground  was  projected 
on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square.  Several  interments  were  made  on 
this  ground;  but  being  found  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  it  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  Athol  road/’  Mr.  Bullock, 
referring  to  the  ten  acres  of  the  Common,  said  that  they  “were  solemnly 
consecrated  for  the  meeting-house,  the  training-field  and  the  burial 
ground, — the  last  of  which  was  subsequently  by  exchange  removed.’ ’ 
The  first  impression  that  the  reader  gets  from  these  statements  is  that 
burials  were  made  on  the  Common.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  part 
of  the  Common  would  have  been  “exchanged.”  The  Estabrook  family 
for  many  years  owned  the  land  at  the  east  side  of  the  Common  as  well 
as  that  adjoining  the  cemetery  on  the  Athol  road,  and  they  added  to  that 
cemetery  a  corner  from  their  own  land  for  their  family  lot.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  “exchange”  might  have  been  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  ten-acre  plot,  but  outside  of  its  limits,  with  the  Estabrooks. 
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For  several  seasons,  beginning  in  1868  or  1869,  many  of  Royalston’s 
professional  and  business  men  and  gentlemen  of  leisure  played  croquet 
on  the  Common.  At  first  the  playing  was  at  the  south  end,  somewhat  in 
front  of  the  store,  which  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  players.  Later, 
when  it  was  learned  that  Leonard  Nichols,  who  had  but  recently  become 
a  resident  near  the  grounds,  was  being  annoyed  by  the  noise,  a  location 
was  taken  down  nearly  in  front  of  the  church,  making  the  post-office 
store  the  rendezvous.  On  this  field  our  photographer  found  those  present, 
together  with  ladies  and  children  who  had  gathered  to  add  charm  to  the 
picture,  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  October,  1873.  Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams, 
of  South  Royalston,  stopped  in  his  carriage  to  look  on,  and  was  caught. 
The  old  Perkins  house  and  barn  stood  for  a  conspicuous  background. 
The  photographer  made  a  good  view  for  the  stereoscope.  The  half-tone 
man  did  not  succeed  in  reproducing  it  with  the  best  effect;  and  the  only 
reason  for  printing  it  here  is  that  it  is  an  old  picture  which  probably  will 
never  appear  elsewhere. 

At  22C  is  indicated  the  probable  location  of  the  first  school-house. 
In  1777  the  voters  were  called  to  act  on  the  question  whether  the  town 
would  build  a  school-house  as  near  the  meeting-house  as  convenient,  and 
if  not,  whether  liberty  would  be  given  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
near  the  Center  to  build  a  school-house  for  their  own  benefit.  The  town 
declined  to  build,  but  gave  the  individuals  permission,  and  the  house  was 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location  designated.  The  residents  of  other 
sections  of  the  town  provided  themselves  with  school-houses.  In  1798 
the  town  provided  for  the  building  of  nine  school-houses,  one  in  each  of 
the  nine  districts,  and  three  of  the  old  buildings  were  found  of  sufficient 
value  to  require  an  allowance  to  the  proprietors. 
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SAW-MILLS  AND  GRIST-MILLS. 

When  the  shrewd  Proprietors  of  Royalston  blocked  out 
the  town,  they  knew  that  the  settlers  would  need  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills  quite  as  much  as  they  would  need  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  and  schools.  And  so,  having  made  some  very  wise 
and  generous  provisions  for  the  installation  and  continuation 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  having  donated  hundreds  of  acres 
of  their  valuable  lands  in  the  interest  of  schools,  they  benev¬ 
olently  started  something  for  the  mills.  They  “selected  a 
site”  for  them  on  the  Lawrence,  which  to-day  and  probably 
for  a  century  to  come  may  be  well  located  by  saying  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  south  from  the  Common,  on  the  Athol 
road,  and  a  little  above  Doane’s  Falls.  (Square  45  on  map.) 

Benjamin  Marsh  received  a  title  to  this  “mill  lot,”  “with 
other  encouragements,  and  gave  his  bond  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  suitable  mill  accommodations,”  the  Memorial  tells  us; 
“but  failing  to  meet  the  conditions  of  his  bond,  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  recovered  £200  in  a  suit  at  law;  a  part  of  which  they 
afterward  remitted.”  Marsh  sold  out  and  removed  from 
town.  He  was  succeded  by  Isaac  Gale,  from  Sutton,  who 
died  in  1779.  Henry  Nichols  came  to  Royalston  and  took  up 
a  farm  on  the  easterly  road,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  more 
recent  road  from  the  Center  to  South  Royalston,  which  was 
occupied  in  later  years  by  Chipman  H.  Maxham,  Alfred  Neal 
and  Henry  S.  Wood.  (Square  34.)  Here  Henry  Nichols  kept 
a  public  house.  His  wife  died  in  1781,  and  he  married  the 
widow  of  Isaac  Gale,  mentioned  as  the  second  proprietor  of 
the  mills,  and  later  settled  his  son  Henry  on  the  home  place 
and  removed  to  and  carried  on  the  mills  left  by  Gale.  He 
settled  his  son  Elijah  at  the  mills.  Elijah  Nichols  later  built 
the  house  on  the  Common  at  5C,  where  he  died  in  1856,  leav¬ 
ing  the  place  to  his  son,  Joseph  T.  Nichols,  who  occupied  it 
until  about  1872,  when  he  sold  to  Anthony  Donnelly.  Since 
1875  the  place  has  been  the  home  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams. 

The  grist-mill  at  this  point  was  given  up  many  years 
ago.  The  saw-mill  and  wood-working  part  were  continued 
under  various  owners,  among  them  John  Kendall  &  Son,  who 
put  in  turbine  water-wheels  and  a  circular  saw-mill.  Bolton 
and  Stimson  and  E.  E.  Dickinson  are  named  by  Mr.  Caswell 
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as  the  latest  owners,  and  he  says  the  old  mill  fell  down  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1911. 

While  the  location  of  this  first  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  was  far  from 
being  a  central  one,  it  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  variety  of 
industrial  activity  than  any  other  point  in  the  town,  outside  of  South 
Royalston.  The  Memorial  says  that  Benjamin  May,  a  clothier,  had  a 
mill,  first  at  the  base  of  the  great  falls,  but  which  he  soon  moved  up  the 
stream  to  a  point  below  the  saw-mill;  here,  the  Memorial  tells  us,  ‘‘he 
scoured  and  fulled  the  home-mades  of  the  people.”  Mr.  Caswell,  or  his 
printer,  says  that  “he  secured  and  made  the  home-mades  of  the  people.” 
Probably  May  made  no  clothes.  The  compilers  of  the  Memorial  knew 
their  words  and  had  them  properly  printed.  Scouring  and  fulling  is  a 
process  of  cleansing,  shrinking  and  thickening  cloth,  by  moisture,  heat 
and  pressure;  and  fullers-earth  and  fullers-soap  have  been  used  in  the 
process.  May  cleansed  and  slicked  up  the  home-made  cloth,  but  he  was 
not  a  tailor.  His  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joel  Nourse,  who 
built  another  dam  above  the  saw-mill;  built  a  blacksmith-shop,  in  which 
he  had  a  trip-hammer  and  a  nail-cutting  machine;  and  he  got  control  of 
an  oil-mill,  the  clothier’s  mill,  and  other  business  of  the  locality.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bragg  later  became  proprietor  of  the  privilege,  continuing  the 
clothier’s  business,  and  adding  machinery  for  wool-carding;  this,  too, 
was  probably  utilized  by  the  people,  who  otherwise  had  carded  their 
wool  by  hand,  preparatory  to  spinning  it  into  yarn.  Later  Mr.  Bragg 
put  in  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  and  manufactured  satinet  cloths 
complete.  He  was  burned  out  in  1850,  and  did  not  resume  business. 

Sullivan  Raymond  &  Sons  manufactured  pails  and  tubs  for  many 
years,  after  Bragg  was  burned  out,  utilizing  the  power  from  the  dam 
built  by  Nourse.  Amos  Doane  built  a  shop  below  the  saw-mill,  probably 
utilizing  the  power  at  the  point  of  May’s  second  dam.  Mr.  Doane  made 
doors,  sash  and  blinds;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  houses  in 
Royalston,  Athol  and  vicinity,  trimmed  with  his  product,  and  bearing 
proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  grist-mill  was  built  by 
Bezaleal  Barton,  on  the  Lawrence,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north-easterly  from  the  Common  (Sq.  16).  The  proprietor 
died  in  camp  in  1775,  indicating  the  building  of  the  mill  some 
years  earlier.  William  Nichols,  brother  of  Henry  Nichols, 
previously  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  mill,  bought 
this  Barton  mill  and  farm  connected,  which  later  became  the 
Col.  Willard  Newton  place.  It  is  probable  that  the  grist-mill 
at  this  point  did  not  remain  in  service  as  long  as  some  of  the 
others.  But  the  saw-mill  which  was  established  was  kept 
up;  among  the  proprietors  have  been  Moore,  Bos  worth  and 
Mendall  Pike. 

The  Holman  saw-mill  and  grist-mill,  on  the  Lawrence, 
about  a  mile  north-easterly  from  the  Common  (Square  zoj, 
was  probably  established  quite  early  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  There  are  notes  which  indicate  that  perhaps  the  New¬ 
tons  had  something  to  do  with  its  beginning.  Nathan  Brig¬ 
ham  Newton,  according  to  the  Memorial,  was  first  located 
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“on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lawrence/ *  near  the  mill-site,  and 
later  removed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  Lawrence.  There  is  a  tradition  of  disagreement  between 
the  families  over  the  raising  of  the  dam,  such  as  would  nat¬ 
urally  come  from  the  flooding  of  Newton’s  land  by  Holman’s 
pond,  after  the  river  became  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Newtons  and  the  Holmans,  with  the  Holmans  in  possession 
of  the  mills. 

Maynard  Partridge  bought  the  mills  and  the  farm  con- 
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nected  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  carried  on  the  business  for 
about  ten  years,  producing,  in  addition  to  lumber,  turned 
chair  stock,  which  was  mostly  sent  to  Gardner  chair  facto¬ 
ries.  His  sons,  Herman  Maynard  and  John  Milton,  and 
others  were  employed  in  the  turning  room.  Maynard  Part¬ 
ridge  had  a  younger  son,  Harlan  Page,  who  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Trueworthy  Seaver  of  Boston.  Mr.  Seaver  visited  the 
place,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  bought  it  in 
1868,  and  carried  on  the  business  for  something  more  than  a 
year,  with  Herman  M.  Partridge  as  manager.  Then  he  sold 
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to  Maynard  and  John  Milton  Partridge,  who  continued  under 
the  firm  name  of  M.  Partridge  &  Son  until  1876,  when  Abel 
Merriam  was  added  to  the  firm  and  remained  with  it  for  a 
year.  Steam  power  was  added  at  that  time.  John  Milton 
Partridge  carried  on  the  business  in  his  own  name  from  1880 
to  March  1,  1900,  when  he  sold  to  Willard  H.  Newton  and 
Willie  W.  Davis,  under  the  firm  name  of  Newton  &  Davis. 
They  replaced  the  old  up-and-down  saw-mill  with  a  first-class 
circular  saw-mill.  The  original  heavily-timbered  mill  build¬ 
ing  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1905.  The 
firm  rebuilt  that  season,  utilizing  in  part  a  building  from  the 
next  water  privilege  below,  owned  by  Millard  W.  White. 

Following  the  introduction  of  circular  saws  for  sawing 
heavy  timber,  came  the  portable  saw-mill,  consisting  of  a 
circular  saw  and  a  steam  boiler  and  engine  on  frames,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  transported  from  place  to  place  and  being  set 
up  on  a  timber  lot,  where  the  sawing  can  be  done  at  a  great 
saving  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  mills  on  the 
streams,  the  waste  material  being  used  in  producing  the 
steam  power.  Sometimes  electric  power  is  available  for  use 
by  such  mills.  Newton  &  Davis  and  others  have  operated 
portable  mills  in  Royalston  for  many  years. 

The  saw-mill  and  shop  known  as  the  Prouty  place,  on  the 
Lawrence,  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  Common  (Sq.  33), 
was  of  later  origin  than  most  of  the  others.  According  to 
the  “Massachusetts  Register”  William  Prouty  was  making 
sleds  and  wheelbarrows  in  1853,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
saw-mill,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  Prouty’s 
work  at  that  time  was  done  in  a  shop  on  the  little  stream  a 
little  nearer  to  the  Common;  Lewis  Davis  had  a  shop  there 
and  then  went  to  Farrar’s  at  South  Royalston,  and  probably 
Prouty  succeeded  him  at  the  little  shop.  The  1857  map  gives 
the  designation  of  saw-mill  and  wooden-ware  manufactory 
to  the  site  on  the  Lawrence.  John  and  William  H.  Prouty 
were  operating  the  mill  as  early  as  1859.  Later  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Joseph  L.  Perkins  and  Franklin  H.  God¬ 
dard,  and  the  building  was  burned  about  1869.  It  was  re¬ 
built,  and  was  operated  for  a  time  by  Albert  W.  Merriam,  and 
the  building  was  again  burned.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  and 
Millard  W.  White  was  its  last  operator.  In  1905  the  building 
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was  removed  to  the  Newton  &  Davis  site,  the  next  one  above 
on  the  Lawrence,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Memorial  states  that  Jonas  Lewis  probably  built  the 
saw-mill  on  the  Lawrence  near  the  New  Hampshire  line. 
(Square  6.)  Here  Horace  Pierce  &  Son  operated  the  saw-mill 
and  pail  factory  for  many  years,  down  to  about  1869.  The 
place  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  H.  Perkins  in  1870, 
and  it  has  had  several  owners  since  that  time. 

Lieut.  Joseph  Allen  (or  Alliene)  established  the  saw-mill 
on  Beaver  Brook  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  (Sq.  26.) 
Later  proprietors  have  been  James-Stone,  Lyman  Stone,  and 
Herbert  0.  Smith. 

Ansel  Howard  was  proprietor  of  the  saw-mill  on  Priest 
Brook  in  1853  and  1857.  (Sq.  36.)  The  map  gives  Dr.  D. 
Parker  as  proprietor  in  1870. 

Capt.  Pelatiah  Metcalf  started  a  saw-mill  on  Boyce  Brook 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town.  (Sq.  23. )  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Isaac,  and  he  by  his  brother  Jacob,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jacob  the  place  was  sold  to  Horatio  Brewer.  But 
by  some  deal  Nathaniel  Greeley  was  given  possession  of  the 
original  mill-site.  On  the  1870  map  we  find  two  ponds  and 
two  saw-mills  credited:  the  lower  one  to  Nathaniel  Greeley, 
and  the  other  one,  only  a  little  higher  on  the  stream,  to  Hora¬ 
tio  Brewer.  Newton  &  Davis  operated  a  mill  in  this  locality 
for  several  years.  The  building  was  taken  down  in  1919. 

The  saw-mill  long  known  as  the  Dexter  Underwood  mill, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Tully,  (Sq.  23,)  is  said  by  one  authority  to 
have  been  established  by  Jeremiah  Dean;  Caswell  says  it  was 
built  by  Seth  Holman,  who  sold  to  Baker  &  Underwood.  In 
1866  Leonard  G.  Moore  became  proprietor,  and  did  an  exten¬ 
sive  business  for  some  20  years.  The  place,  like  others  of  the 
earlier  mills,  became  long  ago  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Joseph  Hicks  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  on  the  Tully, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forbes  place  and  Forbes  Falls. 

Down  in  a  southwesterly  corner,  near  the  line  of  Athol 
and  Orange,  Barney  Paine  established  a  saw-mill  on  the 
Tully.  (Sq.  44.)  Later  proprietors  were  Lemuel  Whitney, 
Ebenezer  W.  Dexter  and  Bela  Dexter. 

Jonathan  Shepardson  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Tully,  at  a 
point  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Lawrence.  (Sq.  45.) 
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Nathan  Goddard  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  town,  and  established  there  a  saw¬ 
mill,  a  tannery  and  a  public  house.  But  when  the  town  of 
Orange  was  incorporated  in  1783  his  place  was  set  off  to  that 
town.  The  location  is  indicated  outside  Square  29  on  map. 

Benjamin  Blanchard,  the  Memorial  states,  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land,  including  most  of  what  was  later  covered  by 
South  Royalston  village,  and  on  nearly  to  the  Winchendon 
line.  This  land  was  originally  within  the  bounds  of  Athol 
and  Phillipston,  and  was  set  over  to  Royalston  in  1799  and 
1803.  Blanchard  was  the  first  to  develop  the  water  power 
from  Millers  River.  He  built  a  saw-mill  in  South  Royalston, 
near  the  location  later  occupied  by  the  shops  of  S.  S.  Farrar 
for  many  years.  He  also  built  a  grist-mill.  Whether  this 
grist-mill  was  located  at  his  saw-mill,  or  a  little  higher  up,  on 
the  place  where  a  grist-mill  was  maintained  for  many  years, 
between  the  woolen  mill  and  the  chair  shop,  is  not  apparent; 
but  indications  favor  the  latter  location.  From  the  various 
accounts  it  appears  that  Edson  Clark  and  John  M.  Upham 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Blanchard  mill  property,  which, 
about  1836,  they  sold  to  Salmon  S.  Farrar;  and  in  1871  he 
replaced  the  old  up-and-down  mill  with  a  circular  saw-mill. 
The  shop  and  mill  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Salmon 
Nelson  Farrar,  son  of  Salmon  S.,  and  the  buildings  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  fire,  June  15,  1884.  A  new  shop  was 
built,  and  in  1890  a  circular  saw-mill  was  installed,  which 
was  much  needed,  as  there  was  no  other  saw-mill  in  South 
Royalston.  Salmon  Nelson  Farrar  died  in  1896,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  continued  by  his  son,  Walter  N.  Farrar.  He  died 
Jan.  7,  1919. 

The  grist-mill  between  the  woolen  mill  and  the  chair 
shop  was  in  the  hands  of  William  Kendall  in  1853.  Along 
in  the  seventies  it  was  operated  by  C.  E.  Glazier,  who  did  a 
large  commercial  business,  supplying  dealers  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers  with  his  product. 

There  was  a  saw-mill  adjoining  the  chair  shop  which  for 
a  time  was  under  different  ownership  and  management.  In 
1853  the  saw-mill  was  accredited  to  Whitmore  &  Bruce,  and 
Bruce,  Whitney  &  Bowker  were  the  proprietors  of  the  chair 
shop.  Changes  later  brought  the  whole  business  into  the 
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hands  of  George  Whitney.  Later  the  buildings  were  diverted 
to  the  use  of  the  woolen  mill.  On  Oct.  25,  1904,  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  much  other  property. 

Luther  Harrington  had  a  saw-mill  in  connection  with  his 
furniture  and  cabinet  shop,  at  a  point  higher  up  on  the  river 
than  the  others  mentioned.  It  served  its  purpose,  and  was 
long  since  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Here  we  have  mentioned  locations  of  17  old-time  saw¬ 
mills  and  5  grist-mills;  it  is  possible  that  there  were  others. 

Without  giving  the  matter  much  thought,  our  first  opinion  might  be 
that  there  must  have  been  something  of  a  rush  of  the  settlers  to  the  mills 
to  get  their  timber  sawed  out  for  new  buildings.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  size  of  the  timber  then  deemed  necessary,  the  rough 
roads,  and  the  great  distance  to  the  mills  in  some  instances,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  much  of  the  timber  used  in  building  in  the  early  years  of 
the  town  never  went  to  the  mills.  With  the  axe  and  the  adze  — a  sort  of 
hoe-shaped  axe— the  large  timbers  were  flattened  on  one  or  more  sides, 
for  the  large  posts  and  beams,  and  smaller  timbers  were  likewise  flat¬ 
tened  for  floor  joists,  studding,  rafters,  and  other  purposes.  But  when 
it  came  to  boards,  then  the  mills  must  have  had  something  to  do,  for 
boards  could  not  be  hewn  out  to  advantage. 

In  1870  I  was  keeping  store  in  the  old  building  at  the  head  of  the 
Common  (1C  on  map),  and  being  about  to  commence  housekeeping  in  the 
residence  connected,  which  was  originally  the  home  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lee, 
I  constructed  a  woodbox  for  use  in  the  kitchen  thereof.  I  found  in  the 
back  room  of  the  store  a  board  which  the  landlord  said  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  old  house  when  some  change  was  made,  aad  he  gave  me  per¬ 
mission  to  use  it.  That  board  was  undoubtedly  put  into  that  house  when 
it  was  built,  probably  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Lee  in  1768.  The 
board  was  of  pine,  27  inches  wide,  and  must  have  been  cut  out  of  a  tree 
at  least  30  inches  in  diameter,  to  get  the  straight  edges.  How  did  they 
get  boards  of  that  width?  It  is  hardly  possible  that  one  of  those  crude 
up-and-down  mills  of  the  early  days  could  have  sawed  logs  of  that  size; 
and  they  certainly  did  not  have  the  circular  saw  more  than  60  inches  in 
diameter  which  would  have  been  necessary.  Perhaps  they  split  and 
hewed  them  out  with  the  axe  and  the  adze.  I  still  have  a  piece  of  that 
board,  27  by  28  inches,  in  my  possession. 

Building  a  house  in  those  olden  times  was  not  a  matter  of  nailing  to¬ 
gether  a  lot  of  light  stuff,  from  2  by  4  inches  up,  as  it  is  done  in  this 
twentieth  century.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  necessary  to  have 
a  heavily  timbered  frame,  and  it  must  be  well  braced  and  pinned  to¬ 
gether.  It  required  considerable  physical  strength  and  dexterity  to  set 
up  such  a  frame.  And  so  it  was  customary,  when  the  timbers  had  been 
hewn,  and  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  the  mortises  and  tenons  accu¬ 
rately  set,  and  the  braces  nicely  fitted,  and  so  on,  to  have  a  “raising,” 
to  which,  not  everybody,  but  a  large  part  of  the  men  for  miles  around, 
willingly  came  to  do  the  boosting.  They  came  to  help,  of  course;  but 
perhaps  there  were  other  reasons  contributory  to  their  coming.  There 
was  sure  to  be  a  lot  of  fun-making,  and  an  abundance  of  good  cheer,  — 
doughnuts  and  cider,  and  other  things  good  to  eat  and  drink.  Hot  coffee? 
Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  hot  coffee  had  been  invented  or  discovered 
in  those  early  days;  but  hot  toddy  had,  and  there  was  generally  a  good 
supply  of  that.  Toddy  was  the  favorite  beverage  in  those  days;  and 
probably  no  wedding,  funeral,  raising,  or  celebration  of  any  kind  went 
by  without  the  use  of  a  generous  quantity  of  it.  Many  town  histories 
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contain  memoranda  of  the  supplies  laid  in  and  paid  for  by  the  towns,  as 
shown  by  the  records,  for  meeting-house  raisings  and  like  events;  the 
items  usually  include  a  goodly  quantity  of  New  England  rum,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten  it.  Our  Royalston  historians  did  not  dig  up  any  records  of 
that  kind;  but  their  absence  does  not  prove  that  such  conditions  did  not 
exist,  any  more  than  Mr.  Caswell’s  failure  to  give  the  names  and  records 
of  members  of  important  families  proves  that  they  did  not  exist. 

TANNERIES. 

William  Brown,  the  ancestor  of  the  large  Brown  family  of  Royals¬ 
ton,  first  settled  on  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Prouty  place,  on  the 
road  from  the  Common  towards  Winchendon  (Square  33),  and  established 
a  tannery  there.  Brown  early  removed  to  the  place  that  for  rriore  than 
a  century  has  been  known  as  the  Brown  place,  in  Squares  25r-26.  He  was 
succeeded  at  the  tannery  by  Isaac  Prouty,  and  he  by  his  sort,  William  H. 
Prouty.  The  tannery  buildings  were  burned,  probably  soon  after  1850, 
and  were  never  replaced.  ;,h 

David  Copeland  settled  west  of  the  road  leading  solith  from  the 
Common  by  the  easterly  side  of  the  school-house.  His  place  was  north1 
of  the  Lawrence  meadows  (Square  40),  and  he  had  a  tannery,  vestiges 
of  which  could  be  seen  as  late  as  1865. 

Samuel  Goddard  built  a  tannery  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  in 
Square  12,  in  which  an  extensive  business  was  done.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Salmon,  who  enlarged  the  business,  and  his  son  Salmon  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  was  the  only  Royalston  tanner  and  currier  listed  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Register  for  1853,  and  the  tannery  was  designated  on  the  1857 
map. 

Cyrus  Bassett  built  a  tannery  about  a  mile  south-easterly  from  the 
Goddard  place;  this  Bassett  place  was  later  long  known  as  the  Jarvis 
Davis  place.  (Square  22.)  ■ 

Jeremiah  Dean  established  a  tannery  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the* 
Bassett  place,  where  was  the  saw-mill  later  owned  by  Dexter  Under¬ 
wood  and  Leonard  G.  Moore.  (Square  23.)  Daniel  Davis,  who  died  in 
1912,  at  the  age  of  103  years,  helped  build  this  tannery. 

Nathan  Goddard  established  a  tannery  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
town,  together  with  his  saw-mill  and  public  house.  In  1783  His  place 
became  a  part  of  the  new  town  of  Orange.  The  location  is  shown  out¬ 
side  of  Square  29  on  the  map. 

Here  we  have  located  the  six  tanneries  mehtioned  in  the  Memorial. 
Perhaps  there  were  others,  on  a  small  scale.  Very  likely  sorpe  of  the 
settlers  tanned  their  own  hides,  or,  rather,  the  hides  of  their  own  ani¬ 
mals,  on  their  own  premises.  Some  of  the  processes  were  simple,  the 
first  one  being  the  soaking  or  steeping  of  the  skins  in  vats  of  hemlock 
or  oak  bark  tea  for  a  long  time.  The  vats  were  usually  pits  dug  in  the 
ground  and  planked  to  prevent  wastage.  Several  neighbors  might  have 
co-operated  in  the  use  of  the  vats. 

The  Memorial  attributes  the  inauguration  of  cider-making  in  Royals¬ 
ton  to  the  Cutlers, — we  will  not  say  which  one  by  name,  as  it  is  admitted 
in  a  supplementary  note  that  one  generation  had  been  omitted  in  the 
first  note.  This  Cutler  settlement  was  the  next  one  south  of  the  first  two 
Woodbury  settlements  on  the  Athol  road.  The  place  was  long  occupied 
by  Nathaniel  Wilson  Bragg.  (Square  39.) 

Most  of  the  saw-mills,  all  of  the  grist-mills  and  tanneries,  and  prob¬ 
all  of  the  cider-mills,  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  are  things  of  the  past.  Now  the  Royalston  farmer  feeds  his 
stock  on  grain  raised  at  points  many  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  miles 
distant;  and  he  feeds  his  family  to  some  extent  on  breadstuff s  and  meats 
brought  from  similar  distant  points.  And  when  he  builds  a  house,  much 
of  the  material  that  enters  into  its  construction  comes  from  afar. 
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INDUSTRIES  AT  THE  CENTER. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  interested  readers  may  remember  that  on  page 
26  I  stated  that  after  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Caswell  relating  to  his 
“History  of  Royalston/’  in  my  reply  to  his  letter  I  suggested  that  per¬ 
haps  I  could  furnish  him  with  a  chapter  relating  to  the  early  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  at  the  Center,  and  that  I  never  received  any  reply  to 
that  suggestion,  from  Mr.  Caswell.  Also,  that  on  pages  28  and  29,  I 
gave  a  little  story  of  correspondence  and  hasty  conferences  with  Dr. 
Adams,  which  developed  a  proposition  that  I  submit  my  matter  to  Mr. 
Caswell  for  pay,  and  the  rejection  of  my  proposition  to  furnish  a  chapter 
to  the  Committee. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  write  something  in 
the  usual  conventional  form,  which,  with  a  little  censoring  and  revision 
by  the  Committee,  would  have  been  accepted  for  use.  But  since  the 
official  History,  edited  by  Mr.  Caswell,  made  its  appearance,  I  have 
been  glad  that  no  more  of  my  matter  was  offered;  for  Mr.  Caswell’s 
methods  of  editing  seem  to  be  very  much  at  variance  with  my  own,  and 
the  result  might  have  been  distressing  to  me. 

I  propose  to  print  something  about  those  early  industries  at  the 
Center.  It  will  not  be  a  chapter.  Chapter  divisions  and  headings,  like 
the  blinders  on  a  horse’s  harness  or  the  plug  hat,  are  more  ornamental 
than  useful.  It  is  somewhat  aggravating,  when  you  have  learned  from 
the  table  of  contents  that  the  story  you  wish  to  read  is  included  in  a 
given  chapter,  to  find  that  chapter  spread  over  a  hundred  or  more  pages, 
through  which  you  must  hunt  for  the  matter  desired.  An  alphabetical 
index,  with  direct  references  to  numbers  of  pages,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
assistance  in  looking  over  historical  matter.  It  is  intended,  if  this  work 
is  completed,  to  have  it  provided  with  a  copious  alphabetical  index,  with 
all  parts  paged  consecutively  with  Arabic  numerals. 

THE  HOLMAN  MILL. 

My  father,  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett,  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of 
36  years.  As  I  was  but  a  few  months  more  than  4  years  old  at  that 
time,  I  cannot  build  up  much  Royalston  history  from  my  personal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  him;  but  it  happens  that  a  couple  of  old  account  books  used 
by  him  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  and  they  contain  many 
entries  showing  the  personality  of  the  business  of  those  times,  and  how 
it  was  done.  In  one  of  the  books  he  kept  a  journal,  in  which  he  recorded, 
among  other  things,  the  dates  of  a  number  of  Royalston  events  of  his¬ 
torical  interest,  the  accuracy  of  which  can  hardly  be  questioned,  as  they 
were  written  in  in  consecutive  order  with  other  dates  and  matters. 

One  of  those  old  account  books  of  my  father’s,  although  it  does  not 
contain  a  word  about  any  such  deal,  shows  to  me  conclusively,  that  for 
the  three  years  from  March,  1843,  to  March,  1846,  he  operated  the  old 
Holman  grist-mill  on  some  sort  of  a  lease.  Perhaps  he  paid  a  certain 
amount  per  month  or  year  for  the  use  of  the  mill,  or  possibly  the  owner, 
Seth  Holman,  received  a  certain  fixed  share  of  the  proceeds  for  the  use 
of  the  mill,  the  miller  receiving  the  balance  for  performing  the  labor. 
The  old  day-book,  to  many  pages  of  which  reference  is  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  charges  on  the  ledger  which  I  have,  was  probably  destroyed 
a  half  a  century  ago.  That  might  have  told  the  story  of  the  amount  of 
grinding  done,  for  whom  it  was  done,  and  the  remuneration  received. 

This  ledger  contains  no  reference  to  cash  transactions,  except  in  the 
way  of  payments  on  open  accounts;  every  account  opens  with  a  charge 
for  grain  which  was  not  paid  for  when  it  was  taken. 

The  law  of  that  time,  and  it  may  be  in  effect  now,  allowed  the  miller 
to  take  two  quarts,  or  one-sixteenth  part  of  each  bushel  of  grain  ground, 
as  “toll”  or  payment  for  doing  the  grinding;  and  if  it  was  cob  corn,  he 
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took  another  quart  as  payment  for  cracking  the  cobs  so  that  they  could 
be  ground.  Whether  he  was  required  to  do  so  by  law,  or  not,  probably 
the  miller  would  ordinarily  be  willing  to  receive  money  in  payment  for 
grinding  on  the  basis  of  the  cash  value  of  the  “toll.” 

This  Holman  grist-mill  was  the  most  centrally  located  mill  in  the 
town.  It  was  the  mill  to  which  most  of  the  thrifty  farmers  of  the  north 
and  east  parts  of  the  town  would  carry  their  grain  to  be  ground.  But 
the  account  book  makes  little  mention  of  the  numerous  thrifty  farmers 
who  must  have  been  patrons  of  the  mill.  Why?  Because  these  thrifty 
farmers  brought  their  bags,  and  wagon  loads  and  ox-cart  loads  of  grain 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  the  “toll”  was.taken  to  pay  for  the  grind¬ 
ing;  or  if  perchance  the  farmer  was  short  on  grain,  he  paid  for  his 
grinding  in  money.  The  record  of  this  “spot  cash”  business  done  by  the 
mill  was  undoubtedly  kept,  but  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

LONG  CREDITS  COMMON. 

The  record  in  the  book  which  has  fallen  to  us  is  entirely  of  those  who 
bought  grain  at  the  mill  on  credit.  Of  course,  if  the  miller  received  his 
pay  for  grinding  in  grain,  he  would  have  grain  to  sell.  The  thrifty 
farmers  from  whom  much  of  it  was  taken  in  the  way  of  “tolls”  would 
not,  as  a  rule,  buy  it  back.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  it  was  sold  for 
cash;  but  a  large  part  of  it  was  sold  on  credit  to  people  who  were  not 
only  short  of  grain  but  apparently  short  of  money  as  well. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  old  ledger  shows  that  the  miller  had  running 
accounts  with  about  50  people  during  the  three  years  in  which  he  carried 
on  the  business  in  the  manner  heretofore  indicated.  He  sold  these  credit 
customers  many  hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain  and  waited  for  his  pay. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  barter  trade  in  those  days,  and  the  miller  ac¬ 
cepted  other  things  than  cash  on  his  accounts.  Nathaniel  Greeley  prob¬ 
ably  manufactured  chairs,  not  in  big  carload  lots,  but  in  the  good  old 
slow  way  of  that  time,  largely  by  hand;  and  very  likely  he  peddled  his 
product,  and  occasionally  took  something  besides  cash  in  exchange  for 
his  wares,— articles  which  he  could  use  or  turn  over  to  others.  And  that 
may  explain  why  the  miller  credited  him  with  “1  rocking  chair,  $1.75;  1 
glue-pot,  $1.00;  1  frock  coat,  $6.00,  and  1  barrel  flour,  $5.25.”  James 
Hubbard  was  credited  with  pounds  of  turkey  at  8  cents  a  pound,  and 
another  with  6  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $2.00  for  the  lot.  One  who  ran  in 
debt  for  15  bushels  of  corn  in  the  winter  and  spring  squared  his  account 
with  12  bushels  of  rye  in  the  fall.  Two  accounts  were  settled  “by  cash 
received  from  Rufus  Bullock,”  and  one  “by  order  on  Joseph  Estabrook.” 
Several  were  turned  for  payment  by  Seth  Holman,  and  one  by  Jonathan 
Shepardson.  The  names  of  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  Dr.  Isaac  P. 
Willis  and  George  F.  Miller  are  among  those  who  bought  the  materials 
for  their  rye  and  Indian  brown  bread  and  johnnycake  and  let  the  miller 
wait  for  his  pay.  At  the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  March  1,  1846, 
the  miller  had  a  sort  of  closing-out  sale,  and  charged  George  Peirce  with 
97  bushels  and  10  quarts  of  cob  corn  and  6  bushels  of  shelled  corn;  this 
was  paid  for  in  April;  it  represented  “toll”  taken  on  more  than  1100 
bushels  of  grinding. 

That  it  was  the  custom  to  take  pay  for  grinding  by  “tolling”  is 
plainly  shown  by  two  charges  made  in  one  day.  One  was  for  2  bushels 
southern  corn,  “ground  without  tolling,”  with  the  price  made  a  few 
cents  higher  than  it  was  in  other  cases  where  it  was  obviously  “tolled.” 
In  the  other  case  the  customer  was  charged  “for  grinding  734  bushels 
barley,  30  cents.”  These  are  the  only  cases  in  the  whole  three-years’ 
record  where  any  mention  is  made  of  grinding  or  “tolling.” 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  mill  handled  a  very  large  amount  of  grain 
that  was  not  grown  in  or  near  the  town.  Willard  Holman  was  credited 
“by  drawing  36  bushels  corn  from  Northfield,  $2.97;”  and  there  were 
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frequent  charges  for  southern  corn  and  a  few  for  broom  corn;  showing 
that  even  then  the  farmers  were  raising  less  corn  than  was  needed;  or, 
possibly  some  of  them  were  selling  a  part  of  their  product  out  of  town. 
But  the  time  had  not  come  when  the  farmers  could  say,  as  some  of  them 
did  a  decade  or  two  later,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  raise  corn,  as  the 
corn  from  the  west  was  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  it  in  Roy¬ 
alston. 

The  written  accounts  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  the  three-years  pe¬ 
riod  there  was  a  change  in  the  arrangements  between  the  owner  and  the 
miller.  A  page  is  devoted  to  an  accoont  with  Seth  Holman,  covering  a 
year,  from  March,  1846,  to  March,  1847,  showing  plainly  that  the  miller 
worked  for  that  year  for  wages,  or  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Holman  is  credited 
with  grain,  meats,  milk  and  other  supplies,  and  some  cash.  March  1, 

1847,  there  is  a  credit  by  house  rent,  probably  for  one  year,  $20;  March 
8,  by  cash,  14 34  cents;  March  16,  by  cash,  $10.  March  18,  there  is  a 
charge,  to  one  year’s  work,  $240.  And  these  credits  fill  the  page:  March 
18,  by  note,  $100;  April  9,  by  cash,  $50;  April  24,  by  cash,  $5;  Jan.  26, 

1848,  by  cash  to  balance,  98  cents. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  LIVING. 

How  a  man  could  care  for  a  family  and  keep  even  with  the  world  on 
$240  a  year,  receiving  only  about  a  third  part  of  that  in  anything  until 
hisv  year’s  work  Was  done,  and  then  accepting  a  note  for  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  his  earnings  for  the  year,  will  have  to  be  accounted  for  on 
a  predication  of  thrift,  economy,  and  the  low  cost  of  living. 

From  the  second  old  account  book  previously  mentioned  we  gather 
information.  Uuder  the  head  of  “Memoranda  of  Expenses,”  an  account 
covering  the  year  from  March,  1846,  to  March,  1847,  gives  some  interest¬ 
ing  items  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living  for  the  miller  and  his  family. 
Milk  at  3  and  4  cents  a  quart;  butter  at  15  to  16%  cents  per  pound;  sugar 
7  to  11  cents;  2  dozen  eggs  27  cents  for  both;  %  barrel  biscuits  (crackers) 
$1.37;  1  peck  beans  33  cents;  1  salt  fish  14  cents;  1  cheese  44  cents;  flour 
$6.50  per  barrel;  wood  $1.75  per  cord;  1  pair  shoes  50  cents,  1  pair  shoes 
37  cents,  1  pair  boots  $4.12%,  1  pair  shoes  58  cents,  1  pair  shoes  50  cents, 
1  pair  India  rubber  shoes  92  cents.  For  meats  they  had  17%  pounds  veal 
at  5  cents  a  pound,  24  pounds  veal  at  5  cents,  159  pounds  pork  at  6  cents, 
7%  pounds  mutton  at  5  cents,  110  pounds  beef  at  5  cents. 

These  meats,  especially  the  pork,  bought  from  the  farmer  in  the  half 
or  whole  hog  in  cold  weather,  and  the  beef  in  the  half  or  whole  quarter, 
when  properly  cut  up,  frozen,  cured,  salted,  smoked  and  pickled,  gave 
the  family  a  variety  of  meats  for  the  year  around.  The  frozen  pieces,  if 
properly  wrapped  and  kept  well  packed  in  shavings,  bran  or  straw, 
would  furnish  fresh  steaks,  roasts  and  stews  until  spring,  while  the 
other  parts,  plus  the  labor  of  the  housewife,  would  furnish  delicious  ham, 
bacon,  spareribs,  sausages,  souse,  pickled  pigs-feet,  mince-pie  meat, 
corned  beef  to  cook  with  cabbage  and  greens,  and  salt  pork  for  beans. 

WAR  PRICES  IN  1918. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  copy  of  this  brochure  will  be  in  existence 
a  half  a  century  hence,  or  whose  eye  this  may  meet  on  the  way.  Having 
given  some  of  the  prices  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  since,  I 
will  here  embalm  a  few  of  the  prices  of  current  time,  for  comparison 
by  any  one  interested.  I  do  not  wish  to  begin  to  describe  what  may  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  World  War  with  Germany.  The  United  States  joined 
in  it,  and,  because  the  articles  were  needed  for  the  armies  as  well  as  by 
the  nations  suffering  the  devastations  of  war,  our  government  attempted 
to  restrict  and  regulate  the  sale,  use  and  prices  of  certain  commodities, 
among  foodstuffs  the  most  notable  being  meats,  wheat  flour  and  sugar. 
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The  war  was  halted  and  perhaps  ended  by  an  act  of  amistice  which  ap¬ 
plied  on  Nov.  11,  1918.  I  will  quote  prices  as  advertised  by  the  principal 
stores  of  Fitchburg  in  the  Fitchburg  Daily  Sentinel  of  Nov.  22,  1918,  — 
the  Friday  before  Thanksgiving.  Best  tub  butter  60  cents  a  pound; 
print  butter  64;  cheese  53;  beef  from  12  for  boiling  pieces  to  38  for  sir¬ 
loin  roasts;  native  pork  from  10  for  neck  bones  to  45  for  loins;  native 
veal  from  23  to  38;  lamb  from  12  to  38;  western  turkeys  52  to  58;  fancy 
Vermont  turkeys  62  to  68;  beans  13,  or  $1.95  a  peck;  flour  $12.50.  Other 
prices  around  that  time  were,  for  standard  granulated  sugar  11  cents; 
fresh  eggs  $1  per  dozen;  potatoes  $2  per  bushel;  4-foot  hard  wood  $14 
per  cord;  shoes  $3  to  $15  per  pair. 

The  government  regulation  kept  the  profiteers  from  boosting  prices 
as  high  as  they  would  have  made  them  if  not  restrained;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  interests  from  making  stupendous  profits;  nor  did  it  keep 
the  coal  magnates  from  selling  a  huge  amount  of  refuse  at  high  prices. 

To  get  back  to  the  Holman  mill.  Besides  the  grist-mill  there  was  the 
saw-mill  and  wood-working  department.  Complete  chairs  were  at  one 
time  made  there,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  chairs  said  to  have  been 
made  by  my  father  while  employed  there.  Later,  however,  this  com¬ 
pleted  work  was  dropped,  and  the  output,  in  addition  to  rough  and  planed 
lumber,  consisted  of  sawed  and  turned  parts  for  chairs,  tubs  and  pails, 
and  a  large  variety  of  wooden  ware,  most  of  which  found  a  market  with 
large  factories  at  Gardner,  Winchendon,  and  elsewhere.  The  genesis 
and  exodus  of  these  mills  is  referred  to  on  pages  62-64. 

THE  SAWYER  FAMILY. 

Captain  Joseph  Sawyer,  son  of  Abraham  and  Experience  Sawyer, 
was  born  in  Templeton,  Aug.  5,  1773.  His  intention  of  marrying  Jerusha 
Blanchard  of  Royalston,  (probably  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Blanchard, 
who  is  credited  with  once  having  owned  a  large  part  of  the  land  on 
which  the  village  of  South  Royalston  now  stands,)  was  published  Nov. 
16,  1820,  and  they  were  lawfully  married  at  Royalston,  Dec.  26,  1820. 
They  had  a  son,  Sylvester  Sawyer,  born  in  Templeton,  Nov.  28,  1822. 
Sylvester  Sawyer  married  Esther  Bigelow,  of  Athol,  intention  published 
in  Royalston,  June  14,  1843;  she  died  March  11,  1846,  and  he  married, 
second,  Minerva  Symonds,  of  Royalston,  Oct.  22,  1846.  They  had  a  son, 
George  Sawyer,  born  Oct.  10,  1848. 

Sometime,  between  the  time  when  Sylvester  Sawyer  was  born  in 
Templeton,  and  May  22,  1840,  when  Captain  Joseph  Sawyer  was  chosen 
deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Royalston,  these  Sawyers 
took  up  their  abode  in  Royalston,  —presumably  a  number  of  years  before 
the  latter  event;  for  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  conservative  peo¬ 
ple  of  Royalston  would  have  elevated  the  captain  into  the  high  and  holy 
office  of  deacon  until  they  had  tested  his  qualifications  and  witnessed  his 
goings  in  and  out  before  the  Lord  for  a  few  years,  at  least. 

It  is  possible  that  these  Sawyers  had  more  than  one  location  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  but  I  have  never  learned  of  their  occupancy  of  any  other  place 
than  the  one  at  36N,  at  the  crotch  of  the  roads,  and  adjacent  lands,  as 
indicated  near  the  top  of  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  Joseph  Sawyer  bought  a  number  of  acres  of 
land  around  the  spot  indicated  at  36N,  from  Willard  Holman,  who,  I  was 
told,  once  owned  all  the  land  from  the  Holman  mill  place  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ashbel  Goddard  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  66C  on  the 
map,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  pages  53  and  58. 

Whether  Joseph  Sawyer  found  the  house  on  the  plot  at  36N,  or  built 
it,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  built  the  house  at  35N,  and  other 
things  worth  noticing. 

At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  map  may  be  seen  something 
which  resembles  a  schoolboy’s  picture  of  a  salt  codfish  or  a  polliwog. 
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But  that  is  not  what  it  is  intended  to  represent.  The  Memorial 
states  that  “Joseph  Sawyer,  by  diverting  the  waters  of  Little  Pond 
from  their  natural  outlet,  and  leading  them  around  by  means  of  a  canal, 
to  the  hollow,  north  of  the  Common,  procured  water  power,”  etc. 

While  this  is  quite  true,  it  is  also  true  that  before  he  performed  this 
diverting  act,  Sawyer  endeavored  to  procure  water  power  in  another 
way.  There  was,  and  is  now,  of  course,  a  little  brook  running  down  the 
valley  between  the  two  roads  leading  from  the  Center  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  This  brook  runs  through  that  “hollow  north  of  the 
Common”  mentioned  by  the  Memorial,  and  Sawyer  built  a  dam  across 
it  where  it  crossed  his  land,  and  that  splotch  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  map  is  intended  to  represent  the  dam  that  Sawyer  built  and  the  pond 
behind  the  dam  that  Sawyer  built.  This  dam  was  in  evidence  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  days,  say  about  1853,  but  the  timber  and  plank  flume  intended  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  water,  while  still  in  sight,  had  become  useless,  and 
no  water  was  held  in  the  pond.  Whether  Sawyer  built  a  shop  near  this 
dam  and  attempted  to  utilize  the  water  power  there  I  cannot  state;  no 
traces  of  it  remain  in  my  remembrance. 

The  turbine  water  wheel,  which,  when  set  low  beneath  a  dam,  de¬ 
velops  great  power  through  water  pressure,  had  not  then  been  invented; 
but  some  of  the  saw-mills  and  other  shops  were  operated  by  a  type  of 
wheel  depending  for  power  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  pond  above,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  hydraulic  pressure.  No  doubt,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  the  sun  and  the  rains  sent  an 
abundance  of  water  from  the  watersheds  on  the  adjacent  broad  hillsides 
into  the  little  brook  and  on  down  to  the  Sawyer  pond.  I  have  seen  a 
rushing  torrent  coming  down  that  brook.  But  it  would  be  a  poor  de¬ 
pendence  for  all-the-year  work. 

THE  SAWYER-HOLMAN  FURNITURE  SHOP. 

Whether  Joseph  Sawyer  tried  out  a  shop  in  connection  with  the  little 
dam  and  pond  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  built  a  shop  at  the  location  indi¬ 
cated  by  30N  on  the  map.  It  seems  probable  that  he  attempted  to  get 
power  for  this  shop  from  the  little  dam.  I  cannot  state  through  what 
kind  of  a  wheel  he  sought  to  develop  power  at  first.  But  about  1854, 
probably,  after  the  Sawyers  had  turned  the  place  over  to  the  Holmans, 
and  the  shop  built  by  Sawyer  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new  one 
built,  the  water  wheel  in  use  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  wheel  that 
Sawyer  had  constructed  and  used  in  the  shop  that  was  burned;  the  fact 
of  its  water-soaked  condition  and  other  circumstances  having  prevented 
it  from  being  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and  it  was  repaired  and  retained  in 
use  in  the  new  shop. 

That  water  wheel,  as  I  recall  its  appearance,  was  probably  some¬ 
thing  like  25  feet  in  diameter.  The  top  of  it  extended  fully  to  the  level 
of  the  attic  floor,  which  was  open  at  that  point,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  was  equal  to  the  height  of  the  two  stories  of  the  shop  and 
several  feet  in  the  pit  below  the  level  of  the  basement  floor. 

In  construction,  the  wheel  consisted  of  a  hub,  from  which  iron  rods 
or  spokes  extended  to  the  rim,  to  which  were  attached  wooden  buckets 
or  troughs.  The  wheel  was  much  like  an  overshot  wheel,  but  there  was 
no  power  gained  from  the  pressure  of  water  shooting  over  the  top  of  it. 
The  water  was  brought  to  the  shop  in  an  underground  tube  and  there 
arose  in  a  “penstock”  to  about  the  height  of  the  wheel,  to  which  it  was 
conducted  in  a  trough,  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  which  it  spilled 
into  the  buckets  on  the  wheel,  at  a  point  a  little  below  the  top.  This 
water  might  have  been  retained  in  the  buckets  on  fully  a  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  before  it  was  spilled  into  the  raceway  below. 
Those  buckets  might  have  been  5  or  6  feet  long  across  the  face  of  the 
wheel  and  of  capacity  to  hold  several  cubic  feet  of  water  each.  Water 
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weighs  more  than  62  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  it  is  easy  to  compute 
that  the  side  of  the  wheel  going  down  might  have  taken  on  tons  of  water 
to  pull  on  that  leverage  from  the  center  of  the  wheel.  If  that  wheel 
could  have  been  kept  balanced  it  seems  that  the  power  developed  by  its 
motion  would  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
machinery  in  operation.  But  the  wheel,  when  I  knew  it,  was  very  much 
out  of  balance,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  when  it  was  not  in  motion 
the  part  that  was  down  in  the  pit  was  holding  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
while  the  upper  parts  were  drying  out.  Of  course  when  the  water  was 
shut  off  the  wheel  came  to  rest  with  this  water-soaked  side  down  in  the 
pit,  and  a  large  amount  of  water  had  to  be  spilled  into  the  buckets  on 
the  upper  side  to  overcome  this  extra  weight  and  bring  the  heavy  part 
up  over  the  top;  but  once  there,  probably  that  side  of  the  wheel  went 
down  without  waiting  for  its  buckets  to  be  completely  filled  with  water. 

If  Sawyer’s  pond  was  higher  than  that  wheel,  it  might  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  water  supply  for  it  in  the  wet  season;  or  he  might  have  tried 
out  the  service  of  that  pond  on  a  smaller  and  lower  wheel.  But  he 
needed  a  more  continuous  supply  of  water,  and  he  went  to  Little  Pond 
for  it.  He  put  in  the  canal,  and  the  little  dam  or  header,  on  the  high 
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land  near  the  shop,  somewhat  as  it  is  indicated  on  the  map,  and  from 
that  he  carried  the  water  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  the  underground 
tube,  “penstock”  and  trough. 

The  canal  was  well  put  in,  planked  inside,  and  covered,  so  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  it  crossed  could  cultivate  the  soil  above  it.  In  my 
boyhood  days,  however,  when  I  worked  on  those  fields,  in  some  places  the 
top  had  fallen  in,  and  discretion  was  used  in  crossing  with  a  load  of  hay. 

It  was  after  the  Sawyers  had  gone,  and  the  Holmans  were  running 
the  place,  that  George  W.  Holman  contrived  a  way  of  getting  the  water 
along  faster  from  Little  Pond.  He  told  me  that  he  installed  a  crude 
Archimedes  screw  pump,  consisting  of  a  spruce  log  set  at  an  angle  with 
one  end  in  the  pond  and  hung  on  bearings  at  both  ends,  with  strips  of 
wood  nailed  on  it  in  spiral  form  to  make  the  threads  of  the  screw.  This 
he  rotated  by  means  of  a  tread-mill  horse-power,  with  the  result  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  followed  the  insinuosities  of  the  screw  and 
was  thus  lifted  from  the  pond  and  spilled  into  the  canal. 

In  these  days,  when  electric  power  sufficient  to  operate  more  ma¬ 
chinery  than  was  used  in  that  shop  can  be  sent  anywhere  on  two  or  three 
wires  as  large  as  knitting  needles,  these  efforts  of  a  previous  century 
seem  almost  pathetic.  What  will  they  have  a  half-century  hence? 
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The  manufactures  of  this  shop  under  the  Holmans,  who  probably 
followed  along  with  the  same  lines  that  had  been  produced  by  the  Saw¬ 
yers,  consisted  mainly  of  pine  household  furniture,  including  tables  with 
folding  leaves,  bureaus,  commodes,  washstands,  teapoy-stands,  light- 
stands,  and  the  like.  Probably  no  bedsteads  or  chairs  were  ever  turned 
out  at  this  shop.  But  cradles  were  made  in  large  quantities;  and,  as  if 
to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  extremes  of  the  earthly  career  of  human 
beings,  the  pine  coffins  for  the  proper  burial  of  the  bodies  of  most  of  the 
people  who  died  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  for  many  years  were  made 
at  this  shop;  similar  shops  at  South  Royalston  met  the  needs  of  a  part. 
While  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  times  one  or  two  coffins,  suitable  for  a 
person  of  medium  size  or  for  a  child,  might  have  been  kept  made  up,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  aged  person  or  one  dying  from  an  incurable  disease  the 
need  might  have  been  anticipated  and  a  coffin  partially  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance,  yet  in  most  cases  the  coffin  was  made  to  order,  clear  from  the 
boards  in  the  lumber  shed,  after  the  immediate  need  of  it  was  made 
known;  and  there  was  lively  work  getting  the  coffin  made,  stained  and 
trimmed  in  season  for  the  burial  service. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  only  available  record  of  a  part  of  the  business  of 
that  shop  lies  in  that  old  account  book  kept  by  my  father.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shop,  and  he  practically  filled  one  page  with  charges  against 
Sylvester  Sawyer,  on  dates  Oct.  6,  1849,  to  May  11,  1850.  The  work 
charged  for  included  “settingup”  149  bureaus,  of  different  styles  and 
sizes,  in  lots  of  from  4  to  24,  at  18  to  30  cents  each;  “getting  out”  80 
table  leaves,  $2.80;  “making”  700  cradles,  in  lots  of  50  and  100,  at  9  cents 
per  cradle;  many  days  work  at  85  cents  per  day. 

Those  700  cradles  were  charged  for  in  a  space  of  a  little  more  than  5 
months,  showing  an  average  production  of  5  cradles  per  day.  This  is 
merely  the  record  of  one  man’s  part  of  the  work.  How  many  others 
were  employed  in  getting  the  parts  of  those  cradles  ready  for  the 
“making”  and  of  those  bureaus  for  the  “setting  up,”  or  what  other 
articles  were  being  produced,  cannot  be  told. 

That  page  of  account  with  Sylvester  Sawyer  was  the  last  one  that 
was  left  in  the  account  book  for  us  to  reckon  by;  the  next  eight  pages, 
with  whatever  they  might  have  carried  of  historical  data,  were  removed 
from  the  book,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  blank. 

Joseph  Sawyer  reached  the  age  of  77  years  in  1850.  In  the  appendix 
to  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard’s  centennial  sermon  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  we  find  in  the  record  of  the  deacons:  “Joseph  Sawyer,  chosen 

May  22,  1840,  died - .  Seth  Holman,  chosen  April  4,  1851,  died  Nov. 

26,  1860.”  From  this,  and  from  somewhat  vague  recollection  of  what  I 
was  told  many  years  ago,  I  may  say  that  Joseph  Sawyer  did  not  die  in 
Royalston,  but  returned  to  Templeton,  from  whence  he  came,  and  died 
there.  He  might  have  been  too  feeble  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  a  for¬ 
mal  resignation  of  the  office  of  deacon,  and  as  he  died  out  of  town,  the 
date  of  his  death  was  not  secured  and  made  a  matter  of  record.  But 
when  he  had  removed  in  his  old  age,  they  knew  that  he  would  never  re¬ 
turn,  and  chose  Seth  Holman  as  his  successor,  April  4,  1851. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  in  an  old  book  an  account  of  a  firm  consisting 
of  David  P.  and  Daniel  Foster  and  John  K.  Frye,  indicating  that  they 
operated  that  furniture  shop  for  a  time,  presumably  one  year,  and  prob¬ 
ably  between  the  time  of  the  Sawyers  giving  up  the  business  and  the 
time  of  the  Holmans  taking  it  over. 

It  appears  that  the  Sawyers  were  carrying  a  mortgage  and  that  Seth 
Holman  came  into  possession  of  the  property  through  the  mortgage;  evi¬ 
dently  the  Holmans  became  the  owners  of  everything  that  the  Sawyers 
had  accumulated, — the  shop  with  its  water  privilege,  the  large  house  at 
36N,  the  cottage  at  35N,  and  the  land  with  its  improvements.  Whether 
the  Sawyers  carried  away  as  much  as  they  brought  to  Royalston  may 
not  be  told. 
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It  was  the  custom  at  this  shop  to  push  the  light  shavings  through 
scuttle-holes  into  the  basement,  where  they  were  allowed  to  accumulate. 
One  night,  in  1853,  probably,  George  W.  Holman  went  down  into  that 
basement  carrying  a  little  lighted  oil  lamp,  which  fell  into  the  shavings. 
The  shop  went  up  in  flames,  and  Mr.  Holman  barely  escaped  with  his 
life  by  dropping  through  the  floor  into  the  raceway;  he  received  burns 
the  scars  from  which  he  could  show  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  of  83  years. 
He  died  March  18,  1907,  at  his  orange  plantation  in  Florida,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  his  home  in  Fitchburg.  The  shop  was  rebuilt  around  the 
big  water  wheel,  as  told  on  page  74.  The  crude  picture  is  the  result  of 
my  efforts  to  illustrate  the  general  features  of  that  building. 

Although  there  were  no  safeguards  around  that  big  wheel  in  the 
basement,  nor  over  the  open  trough  which  carried  the  water  to  it  near 
the  head  of  the  attic  stairs,  and  children  were  allowed  to  run  all  over  the 
building  with  very  little  restraint,  I  think  no  one  ever  received  injuries 
as  a  result.  The  nearest  to  something  serious  came  when  Col.  Whitney’s 
son  Charlie  reached  in  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  rods  or  spokes  of 
the  big  wheel  from  the  basement  and  was  promptly  lifted  off  his  feet; 
he  was  encouraged  by  his  companions  to  hold  on,  and  he  held  on  until 
the  big  wheel  was  stopped  and  he  was  released  from  his  perilous  posi¬ 
tion,  uninjured,  but  somewhat  soiled. 

In  1854,  probably,  my  mother  left  her  home  at  13N,  and  taking  her 
two  children  with  her,  became  housekeeper  at  the  furniture-shop  board¬ 
ing-house  in  the  Sawyer  house  at  36N  for  about  one  year.  The  place  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Holmans,  and  Seth  Newell  Holman,  son  of  Deacon 
Seth,  and  brother  of  George  W.,  was  the  man  of  the  house;  and  others 
who  boarded  there  and  were  employed  in  the  shop  were  Joseph  B.  Car- 
dany,  who  later  became  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  furniture  in  Athol; 
Jasper  Brown,  son  of  Artemas  Brown;  one  or  two  of  the  sons  of  George 
Peirce;  and  perhaps  others.  Another  worker  in  the  shop,  Leander  Le- 
land,  lived  in  the  Sawyer  cottage  at  35N.  A  Mr.  Twitched  also  occupied 
that  cottage  and  worked  in  the  shop  for  many  years.  David  P.  Foster 
was  employed  in  the  shop  through  the  greater  part  of  its  operations  un¬ 
der  both  the  Sawyers  and  the  Holmans.  He  built  and  lived  in  the  house 
at  9N,  and  later  lived  in  the  house  at  13N,  and  died  there  April  5,  1903. 
John  Kendall  Frye,  of  the  third  generation  from  Captain  John,  one  of 
the  first  settlers,  was  a  worker  in  the  shop,  and  later  was  a  member  of 
the  firms  of  Barnum,  Frye  &  Co.,  and  Holman  &  Frye,  manufacturers 
of  office  furnishings  and  show  cases,  in  Boston.  He  died  Oct.  15,  1908. 

THE  ANGEL  GABRIEL. 

Among  the  interesting  things  that  I  as  a  boy  discovered  in  that  old 
Sawyer  house  was  that  statuette  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  which  we  are 
told  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  official  history,  was  one  of  the  embellishments  of 
the  second  meeting-house,  built  in  1797.  The  story  states  that  “when 
the  structure  was  completed  it  was  found  that  a  balance  of  around  $65, 
according  to  tradition,  remained  in  the  treasury,”  which  the  “good 
people”  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  this  image,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  “beautifully  carved  by  a  skilful  artist  from  a  huge  block  of  first 
growth  pine,  and  is  all  in  one  piece  with  the  exception  of  the  slender 
trumpet  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  33  inches  high  and  19  inches  in  breadth 
across  the  wings.  A  niche  was  made  high  up  in  the  wall  back  of  the 
pulpit  and  in  this  recess  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  placed  and  rested  in 
security  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  and  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  rising  generation.” 

In  1840  a  new  church  was  built,  and  the  official  story  says  that  “after 
the  old  building  had  been  completely  dismantled,  the  Angel  Gabriel  was 
discovered  one  day  by  the  good  Deacon  Seth  Holman,  according  to  his 
son’s  statement,  ‘on  a  pile  of  waste.’  The  Deacon  rescued  the  discarded 
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relic  and  carried  it  tenderly  to  his  own  home.”  And  as  no  move  was 
made  for  the  placement  of  the  image  in  the  new  church,  the  story  says 
that  “Gabriel,  therefore,  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  household 
of  Deacon  Holman  and  his  posterity  and  accompanied  them  when  the 
family  removed  from  Royalston  in  the  late  sixties.”  The  church  build¬ 
ing  of  1840  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1851,  and  Gabriel  escaped  destruction. 
In  1903,  on  the  occasion  of  Royalston’s  first  “Old  Home  Day,”  George 
W.  Holman  restored  the  image  to  the  old  parish,  and  it  was  accorded  a 
place  in  the  present  church,  not  as  Mr.  Holman  had  desired,  similar  to 
the  position  it  had  held  in  the  old  building,  back  of  the  pulpit,  but  on 
the  railing  of  the  gallery,  at  the  other  end  of  the  auditorium. 

Good  Seth  Holman  should  be  canonized  for  having  saved  Gabriel 
from  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  rubbish  pile;  but  Mr.  Holman  was  not 
Deacon  at  that  time,  as  called  by  the  writer  of  the  story,  not  having  been 
chosen  to  that  position  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  church  build¬ 
ing  of  1840,  or  on  April  4,  1851.  Joseph  Sawyer  was  chosen  as  deacon 
at  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Gabriel  in  sore  dereliction,  or  on 
May  22,  1840.  This  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  Gabriel 
in  the  Sawyer  house  in  1854.  In  the  sketch  Gabriel  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  “tenderly  to  his  own  home”  by  Mr.  Holman,  and  that  home  was 
at  the  saw-mill,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Sawyer  house;  this  perhaps  bars 
good  Deacon  Sawyer  from  having  had  a  hand  or  a  finger  even  in  poor 
Gabriel's  salvation.  The  best  that  I  can  say  is  that  perhaps  the  image 
was  left  at  the  Sawyer  house  in  1840,  and  never  taken  over  to  Holman’s 
“own  home”  at  the  mill;  but  if  it  was  actually  taken  over  there,  then  it 
was  brought  back  to  the  Sawyer  house  at  some  time  before  I  discovered 
it  there  in  1854.  The  Sawyer  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hol¬ 
mans  “around”  1851  or  1852;  but  good  Deacon  Seth  Holman  did  not  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Sawyer  house  until  about  1857.  I  have  a  fairly 
good  recollection  that  Daniel  Foster  occupied  that  mill  place  and  run  the 
mills  for  a  year,  which  I  think  must  have  been  the  year  before  the  sale 
to  Maynard  Partridge,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  when  the  Holmans  became 
permanently  located  at  the  Sawyer  place. 

The  inventive  abilities  of  the  Sawyers  were  displayed  on  other  things 
than  little  dams  and  big  water-wheels.  Joseph  Sawyer  is  credited  with 
having  originated  the  machine  for  cutting  cane  for  chair-seats  and  simi¬ 
lar  work,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  thing, — for  others,  but  not 
for  Sawyer.  In  the  same  room  in  the  Sawyer  house  in  which  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  image  of  Gabriel,  there  were  parts  of  musical  instruments  of 
the  keyboard-reed  variety,  then  or  later  called  seraphines  and  melodeons; 
indicating  that  the  Sawyers  had  contrived  along  that  line. 

Leonard  Wheeler,  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  whose  shop  was 
at  the  location  indicated  by  22N  on  the  map,  used  an  up-and-down  jig¬ 
saw  in  the  basement  of  the  Sawyer  shop  for  cutting  out  wheel-fellies  and 
other  parts  of  vehicles.  A  Mr.  Rice,  who  made  baskets  in  that  basement, 
while  watching  the  operation  of  the  jig-saw,  told  Mr.  Wheeler  that  if  he 
had  the  means  he  could  make  a  great  improvement  on  that  saw,  and  de¬ 
scribed  what  has  since  been  made  very  valuable  by  other  parties, — the 
endless  band-saw.  Little  did  he  realize  that  within  a  few  years  a  large 
four-story  building  would  be  erected  near  that  Sawyer  shop,  which  would 
ultimately  become  a  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  saws,  including  the 
endless  band-saw,  of  his  dream.  This  Mr.  Rice,  who  had  been  making 
baskets  from  splints  made  by  pounding  a  log,  invented  a  better  process 
of  producing  splints  by  cutting,  which  he  and  a  Mr.  Lewis  utilized  some¬ 
what  secretly. 

Deacon  Seth  Holman  died  Nov.  26,  1860.  George  W.  Holman  had 
removed  from  Royalston  several  years  before  that  time.  Seth  Newell 
Holman  continued  the  furniture  business  for  a  few  years.  The  water 
power  failed  gradually,  due  probably  to  the  caving  in  of  the  covering 
and  banks  of  the  canal.  There  was  talk  about  installation  of  steam 
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power,  but  steam  power  was  not  installed.  Before  1865  the  business 
was  discontinued,  and  the  building  had  been  removed  to  Orange,  where 
Seth  Newell  Holman  had  acquired  business  interests. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Holmans  from  the  large  Sawyer  house  it 
was  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Fordyce  Bigelow  from  1871  until 
his  death  in  1890;  Henry  0.  Curtis  was  its  owner  and  occupant  for  sev¬ 
eral  years;  Charles  H.  Brown  has  owned  the  place  since  1914,  and  has 
made  it  his  home  for  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  owner-occupants 
of  the  small  Sawyer  house  at  85N,  since  the  closing  of  the  furniture 
shop,  have  been  Herman  M.  Partridge,  Henry  C.  Reed  and  Frank  Curtis. 

THE  FIRST  AUTOMOBILE. 

Sylvester  Sawyer  appeared  on  Royalston  Common  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Centennial  Celebration,  August  23,  1865,  riding  a  “horseless  buggy." 
He  had  arranged  a  wood-burning  steam  engine  for  power,  and  it  was  told 
that  he  made  the  trip  from  Fitchburg  under  steam  from  his  engine,  but 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  at  nearly  every  farm-house  on  the  way  and 
“wood  up."  Mr.  Caswell  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  it  was 
Joseph  Sawyer  who  rode  the  new  invention  into  town,  as  he  makes  no 
mention  of  Sylvester  Sawyer  and  probably  never  learned  that  there  was 
a  man  of  that  name  connected  with  Royalston  affairs.  Joseph  Sawyer, 
if  living  at  that  time,  would  have  been  92  years  old;  but  without  doubt 
he  had  gone  to  his  rest  many  years  earlier. 

According  to  Mr.  Caswell’s  story,  “Mr.  Sawyer  came  up  from  Fitch¬ 
burg  with  his  newly-invented  vehicle,"  and  “drove  down  the  Common  at 
a  good  rate  of  speed  until  he  collided  with  a  tree  and  the  machine  was 
demolished."  I  did  not  see  that  machine  or  witness  its  exploits;  but 
what  I  heard  about  them  was  that  the  machine  ran  into  a  tree  and  was 
broken;  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  destroyed,  or  that  the  operator 
was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town  with  it  under  its  own  power. 

Some  20  or  25  years  later  than  this  experiment  of  Sawyer’s  I  saw 
a  horseless  buggy  gliding  over  the  streets  of  Fitchburg,  the  invention  or 
product  of  Irving  W.  Colburn,  probably.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  neat 
affair,  the  principal  objection  to  it  being  that  it  frightened  horses, — the 
poor  half-blinded  animals  not  understanding  how  such  a  vehicle  could  be 
running  around  without  the  assistance  of  one  of  their  kind. 

It  may  be  noted,  as  of  possible  interest  to  some  of  those  who  may 
peruse  these  pages  many  years  hence,  that  steam  was  never  found  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  power  for  road-driven  vehicles,  although  there  is  a 
type  of  automobile  propelled  by  steam  power  and  using  gasoline  for  fuel 
for  generating  steam.  The  direct  gasoline  engine  has  been  generally 
used  as  a  most  convenient  motor  for  automobiles  for  many  years,  the 
fuel  being  easily  supplied  and  obtainable  not  only  at  numerous  places  in 
all  cities  and  large  towns,  but  also  in  small  villages  and  at  cross-roads 
and  other  points  along  all  routes  taken  by  automobilists.  Electric  power 
has  been  found  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  propulsion  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  cars  so  driven  appear  to  be  more  easily  managed  and  run 
more  quietly  than  those  equipped  with  gasoline  motors.  Electricity  is 
furnished  for  the  motors  through  storage  batteries  carried  on  the  cars, 
and  the  necessity  for  occasional  changing  or  re-charging  of  these  bat¬ 
teries  restricts  the  use  of  electrically  driven  vehicles  to  localities  and 
distances  within  which  that  matter  can  be  properly  accomplished. 

The  early  settlers  came  to  Royalston  on  horses’  backs  and  with  ox¬ 
carts.  Visitors  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  1865  came  in  easy-riding 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  Sylvester  Sawyer  came  in  a  steam-propelled 
auto-wagon.  Many  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  people  came  to 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  in  1915  in  swift  and  easy-gliding  auto¬ 
mobiles,  of  which  Sawyer’s  machine  was  a  prototype.  How  will  they 
come  to  the  Bi-Centennial  in  1965? 
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THE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

Leonard  Wheeler,  the  “village  blacksmith,’ ’  first  operated  the  shop 
at  the  location  indicated  at  16W  on  the  map  of  the  Center  Village.  Not 
far  from  1843,  I  think,  he  built  a  shop  at  22N  and  the  house  at  18N,  which 
was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I  believe  that  he  built  the 
house  at  21N.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  interested  in  the  business  of  the  car¬ 
riage  manufactory,  and  probably  the  most  of  the  iron  work  for  vehicles 
constructed  there  was  turned  out  at  his  shop.  Several  years  after  the 
carriage  business  had  been  discontinued  he  built  a  new  shop  at  the  loca¬ 
tion  indicated  by  24N  on  the  map,  a  picture  of  which  is  given,  from  a 
stereoscopic  view  taken  in  1873.  The  upper  part  of  the  Sawyer  house 
appears  in  the  background. 


LEONARD  WHEELER’S  BLACKSMITH  SHOP,  J873. 


Warren  Leonard  Wheeler,  youngest  son  of  Leonard,  born  March  25, 
1843,  was  his  father’s  assistant  before  he  enlisted  in  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
and  on  his  return  in  1864  he  continued  with  his  father,  and  carried  on  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  retirement  of  his  father,  and 
his  death,  July  14,  1889.  Warren  afterwards  carried  on  a  similar  busi¬ 
ness  in  Athol  and  in  Hudson  for  a  few  years,  and  about  1891  removed  to 
Fitchburg,  where  he  operated  a  shop  until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
Aug.  10,  1915.  Some  business  was  done  in  the  old  Wheeler  shop  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  men  at  intervals,  but  it  has  been  closed  and  the  Center  has 
not  had  the  services  of  a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  for  several  years. 
The  building  has  been  owned  by  Charles  H.  Brown  and  used  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTORY. 

From  such  information  as  I  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  Ebenezer  Cheney  established  the  carriage  man¬ 
ufactory  at  the  location  indicated  at  26N  on  the  map.  He  probably  built 
the  dam  by  which  was  held  in  a  pond  not  only  the  water  from  the  little 
brook  on  which,  a  little  higher  up,  Sawyer  built  the  dam,  but  also  the 
water  which  Sawyer  brought  around  from  Little  Pond,  giving  a  fairly 
good  supply  for  a  small  amount  of  business,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
His  water  wheel  was  of  a  less  ponderous  type  than  Sawyer’s. 

Ebenezer  Cheney  was  an  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  that 
part  of  the  village,  having  built,  besides  his  factory,  at  least  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,— the  one  at  13N,  which  he  sold  to  my  father,  Benjamin 
Bacheller  Bartlett,  in  the  spring  of  1848;  and  the  one  at  14N,  which  he 
probably  sold  to  Capt.  William  Chase,  who  owned  and  occupied  it  for 
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many  years.  I  think  that  the  houses  were  built  in  the  early  forties,  or 
perhaps  around  1842.  Leonard  Wheeler  built  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  at  18N  in  1843,  and  the  smaller  one  at  21N  later,  probably.  Taking 
all  matters  into  consideration  we  may  assume  that  the  carriage  manu¬ 
factory  was  started  early  in  the  forties,  or  perhaps  still  earlier. 

Ebenezer  Cheney  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Cheney,  who  settled  at  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  kept  a  tavern  and  store  there  for  several 
years.  Ebenezer  was  born  March  23,  1798.  No  marriage  is  recorded  for 
him  in  the  “Vital  Records”  copies;  but  two  sons  were  born  to  him  and  a 
wife,  Sarah  R.,  in  1842  and  1844;  Sarah  R.  died  in  1846,  aged  25  years,  but 
she  is  designated  as  the  wife  of  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  of  whom  we  have  no  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  birth  or  marriage.  Our  Ebenezer,  born  in  1798,  was  old 
enough  to  have  had  a  son  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  with  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
have  been  the  husband  of  Sarah  R.  and  to  have  had  the  two  sons  by  her, 
all  in  a  perfectly  natural,  legal  and  legitimate  way;  that  is,  if  Ebenezer 
became  the  father  of  an  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  in  1820,  when  he  was  22  years  of 
age,  the  son  might  have  married  Sarah  R.  in  1841,  when  he  would  have 
been  21  and  she  20,  and  their  sons  have  been  born  in  1842  and  1844,  as 


CARRIAGE  MANUFACTORY  AND  PALMLEAF  SHOP. 


recorded.  And  it  might  have  been  this  young  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  who  built 
the  houses  and  the  factory,  as,  if  born  in  1820,  he  would  have  reached 
the  age  at  which  he  could  have  legally  transacted  business  before  the 
building  was  begun.  Just  as  easily,  Ebenezer,  plain,  might  have  married 
Sarah  R.  in  1841,  when  he  would  have  been  43  years  of  age  and  she  20, 
and  thus  have  been  the  father  of  her  two  sons,  rather  than  grandfather, 
as  under  the  previous  hypothesis.  Bnt  which  of  the  two  Ebenezers  was 
concerned  in  the  marriage  intention  recorded  as  of  Ebenezer  Cheney,  Jr., 
and  Jane  Simonds,  of  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1849? 

The  irregularities  in  the  records  have  led  us  into  unprofitable  specu¬ 
lation.  The  situation  is  perplexing.  The  horns  of  the  dilemma  seem  to 
converge  into  one. 

Elisha  Cheney  had  a  son  Ebenezer  born  in  1789  and  who  died  in  1795. 
Then  a  second  Ebenezer  was  born  in  1798,  who  was  the  subject  of  our 
solicitude.  It  is  possible  that  the  town  clerk  at  times  designated  this 
latter  Ebenezer  as  “Jr.”  because  he  was  the  second  one  of  the  name  in 
the  family.  Or  perhaps  it  was  a  compliment,  suggested  by  the  youth¬ 
fulness  of  Mr.  Cheney’s  wife. 

My  father’s  old  book  shows  the  settlement  of  a  year-long  account 
with  Ebenezer  Cheney  under  date  of  Feb.  5,  1849,  which  is  the  last  in¬ 
formation  from  that  source.  I  have  positive  recollection  in  connection 
with  a  serious  family  event  that  William  Chase  lived  in  the  house  at  14N 
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in  1852.  This  house  was  built  by  Ebenezer  Cheney  and  was  probably  his 
home  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Royalston  Center,  for  I  find  no  traces  of  rec¬ 
ollection  that  he  or  any  others  of  his  family  occupied  any  other  house. 
As  I  lived  at  13N,  and  arrived  at  the  age  of  4  years  in  1852,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  would  have  known  about  Mr.  Cheney  and  those  boys  if  they 
had  been  around  that  vicinity. 

Ebenezer  Cheney  and  whatever  family  he  had  dropped  out  of  sight. 
Whether  they  died  or  removed  I  have  no  available  means  of  deciding. 
Dexter  Cheney,  of  whom  the  printed  records  do  not  show  any  relationship 
with  the  other  Royalston  Cheneys,  was  recorded  as  married  in  Royalston 
in  1842,  and  was  listed  as  a  carriage  builder  in  Athol  in  1853.  Whether 
Dexter  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Ebenezer  in  his  Royalston  factory, 
or  whether  Ebenezer  might  not  have  gone  over  to  Dexter’s  Athol  factory 
when  he  escaped  our  notice,  are  matters  of  conjecture  only. 

Leonard  Wheeler  was  the  only  carriage  builder  designated  for  Roy¬ 
alston  in  the  Massachusetts  Register  for  1853,  but  he  did  not  take  over 
the  factory  permanently,  if  at  all.  It  stood  in  a  condition  of  disuse,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  part  of  it  that  was  occupied  by  the  palmleaf  business,  which 
is  now  to  be  elaborated. 

THE  PALMLEAF  BUSINESS. 

The  carriage  manufactory  was  the  palmleaf  shop.  The  building  at 
30C  on  the  Common  was  originally  used  by  Estabrook  or  Gregory,  or 
perhaps  by  both,  in  their  palmleaf  business,  as  mentioned  on  page  54. 
I  do  not  know  when  that  business  was  established,  or  whether  it  was 
the  first  Joseph  Estabrook  who  had  a  store  on  the  Common  who  got  the 
business  under  way,  or  his  successor  in  the  store,  Franklin  Gregory,  who 
was  followed  in  the  store  and  the  palmleaf  business  by  a  second  Joseph 
Estabrook  and  Charles  H.  and  Phinehas  S.  Newton,  about  whom  more 
may  be  said  in  a  story  about  the  stores. 

But  I  do  know,  almost  to  a  day,  I  think,  when  the  work  of  splitting 
the  palmleaf  and  preparing  it  for  braiding  into  hats  was  begun  in  that 
carriage  manufactory  building,  in  which  it  was  continued  for  some  35  or 
40  years,  and  as  long  as  the  business  was  conducted  in  Royalston. 

My  father’s  old  account  book  is,  to  me,  indisputable  authority  in  the 
matter.  Under  date  of  Feb.  2,  1848,  my  father,  Benjamin  Bacheller 
Bartlett,  entered  an  account  with  Luther  Hunt,  in  which  he  credited  Hunt 
with  “3  gages  and  dies,  3  posts,  3  stands,  2  dozen  knives,  and  1  emery 
wheel,  etc.,  $10.50,”  and  ”2  days  work,  $2.00,”  and  charged  him  with 
“cash  to  balance  account,  $12.50.”  And  Luther  Hunt’s  bill  in  the  trans¬ 
action  still  reposes  in  the  ancient  book,  on  paper  almost  as  strong  and 
white  as  it  was  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  written,  more  than  70  years 
ago;  while  the  ink  used  has  retained  its  color  in  the  way  now  desired  for 
permanent  records. 

Under  date  of  Jan.  31,  1849,  practically  a  year  from  the  time  of  the 
acquirement  of  his  tools,  my  father  entered  on  an  account  with  Joseph 
Estabrook  a  charge,  “To  splitting  44,764  leaves,  $279.77,”  and  credited 
him,  “By  cash,  $145.77,”  and  “By  note,  $134.00.” 

Under  date  of  Oct.  15,  1848,  on  an  open  account  with  Ebenezer  Che¬ 
ney,  he  credited  him,  “By  shop  rent,  $14.17.” 

These  old  accounts,  plus  the  family  tradition  that  he  worked  at  the 
palmleaf  splitting,  prove  beyond  question  that  my  father  did  that  work 
for  Joseph  Estabrook,  for  one  year,  furnishing  his  own  tools  and  paying 
his  shop  rent,  on  a  piece  basis  of  62^  cents  per  hundred  leaves. 

An  item  on  the  “Memoranda  of  expenses,”  “Paid  Hunt’s  board,  35 
cents,”  indicates  that  Mr.  Hunt  came  from  out  of  town  as  instructor 
and  helper  in  beginning  the  work.  And  while  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  work  in  that  shop,  I  question  whether  it  was  not  also  the  beginning 
of  the  splitting  in  Royalston,  as  it  is  probable  that  if  the  work  had  been 
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begun  at  the  shop  on  the  Common,  the  tools  would  have  been  there  and 
the  work  would  have  been  continued  there;  whereas,  that  shop  remained 
unused,  except  for  storage  purposes,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
converted  into  a  dwelling  sometime  around  1858. 

The  beginning  of  my  father’s  connection  with  that  palmleaf  business 
on  Feb.  2,  1848,  was  followed,  18  days  later,  by  a  much  more  important 
event,  the  advent  of  his  only  begotten  son,  at  the  Goddard  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  Common,  66C  on  the  map;  and  that,  two  or  three  months 
later,  by  one  of  scarcely  less  importance,  when  he  bought  the  house  &t 
13N  and  made  it  his  home  and  that  of  his  family.  And  it  appears  from 
his  accounts  and  other  data,  that  he  acquired  a  tract  of  land  and  kept 
a  cow  and  did  some  farming  along  with  his  work  in  the  shops.  The  land 
used  was  located  on  the  road  and  about  half  way  from  the  Common  to  the 
old  Hutchinson  place,  long  since  known  as  the  Raymond  place,  in  Square 
24  on  the  little  map  on  page  40;  and  I  suspect  that  it  was  in  some  part 
the  same  land  used  and  improved  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  and  now  owned 
by  Colin  Mackenzie,  who  by  coincidence  also  owns  my  father’s  former 
home  at  13N. 

The  palm  leaves  split  to  be  braided  into  hats  and  woven  for  Shaker 
bonnets  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  formerly  made  into  palmleaf 
fans,  which  almost  everybody  has  seen,  but  much  larger  and  heavier; 
some  of  them,  if  flattened  out,  would  have  made  fans  3  or  4  feet,  or 
possibly  5  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  straws  made  by  splitting,  after  the 
butts  and  tips  were  chopped  off,  were  24  to  30  and  sometimes  perhaps  36 
inches  in  length. 

These  leaves  were  usually  bleached  before  they  were  split.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  at  the  carriage  shop  this  bleaching 
was  done  at  the  shop  on  the  Common;  Mr.  Caswell  states  that  Gregory 
had  a  bleachery.  But  I  can  remember,  when,  as  a  boy  I  became  large 
enough  to  note  what  was  going  on  at  the  shops,  bleaching  rooms  were 
fitted  up  in  the  carriage  shop.  They  were  boarded  up  practically  air 
tight,  and  the  palm  leaves  were  stacked  up  around  the  walls  and  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone  or  sulphur. 

This  stuff  came  in  hard  rolls,  and  had  the  quality,  when  set  afire  in 
iron  pots,  of  burning  without  blazing  up;  hence  it  seemed  safe  to  start 
it  and  shut  it  up  to  do  its  work  of  whitening  the  leaves. 

Probably  the  theologians  who  devised  the  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone 
were  aware  of  this  property  of  the  stuff,  and  so  incorporated  it  into  their 
arrangements  as  something  that  would  best  mete  out  the  endless  punish¬ 
ment  which  they  desired  to  have  inflicted  upon  those  who  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  as  they  wished  to  have  them,  — a  sort  of  endless  burning  that  would 
never  destroy,  but  keep  the  sinner  in  eternal  misery. 

Well,  I  can  say  that  when  those  bleaching  closets  were  opened  the 
place  smelled  like  hell  for  a  while,  and  doors  and  windows  were  kept 
open  to  reduce  the  poignancy  before  the  leaves  were  handled. 

My  father  was  a  fairly  healthy  man  when  he  took  hold  of  that  palm¬ 
leaf  work.  Brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  was  able  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
hard  work  during  the  five  or  six  years  that  he  was  at  the  Holman  mill. 
But  that  brimstone  flavor  and  the  fine  dust  made  bad  work  with  his  pul¬ 
monary  organs;  he  continued  at  the  work  through  the  year,  as  probably 
he  had  contracted  to  do,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  health  was  in 
such  condition  that  only  an  absolutely  out-door  life  or  sanitarium  rest 
and  treatment  could  have  given  him  back  his  former  good  health.  His 
next  work,  at  the  Sawyer  furniture  shop,  with  the  fine  dust  from  ma¬ 
chine  sandpapering,  was  not  what  would  to-day  be  recommended  for  one 
in  his  condition.  He  did  what  he  could  do,  and  was  treated  according  to 
the  advanced  notions  of  that  period,  and  died  June  6,  1852.  Consumption 
of  the  lungs,  tuberculosis.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  one 
lung  was  all  gone  and  only  a  part  of  the  other  was  left. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  who  followed  my  father  in  that  work. 
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W.  W.  Cobb  is  a  name  that  comes  back  to  me  as  of  one  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  work  sometime  during  the  fifties;  Mr.  Caswell  has  him  listed  as 
a  performer  in  a  Royalston  high  school  ‘ ‘exhibition”  in  November,  1852. 
Stephen  P.  White  began  in  the  work  before  1860,  I  think;  he  answered 
his  country’s  call  in  1862,  and  died  in  the  service;  he  was  the  father  of 
the  wife  of  Colin  Mackenzie.  A  Mr.  Pike,  brother  of  Mendall  Pike,  was 
in  the  work  during  the  sixties;  he  was  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  and  was 
allowed  to  work  in  the  shop  on  Sundays  instead  of  Saturdays.  Along  in 
the  middle  sixties  three  men  were  brought  over  from  Petersham  or 
Barre,— Knight,  Stone  and  Dick  Comerford,  I  think;  they  boarded  at 
our  house.  Later  came  Charles  0.  Lamb  and  Charles  V.  B.  King,  from 
Barre.  Edwards  Russell  Morse  was  in  it  for  a  while,  and  later  became 
a  merchant  on  the  Common.  The  only  thing  that  kept  me  from  trying 
the  work  was  my  mother’s  objections,  based  on  my  father’s  experience; 
I  was  called  for,  and  the  stipend  was  alluring,  as,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  men  to  take  up  the  work,  the  remuneration  was  kept 
higher  than  in  some  other  trades  and  occupations. 

The  braiding  of  the  palmleaf  into  hats  was  never  done  at  the  fac¬ 
tory;  the  work  was  put  out,  and  was  done  by  women  and  children  at 
their  homes  in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms,  and  sometimes  the  “men 
folks”  would  lend  a  hand  at  it.  It  was  probably  introduced  along  the 
time  that  the  home  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  were  being  super¬ 
seded  by  factory  production.  In  some  localities  a  large  majority  of  the 
families  braided  palmleaf  hats. 

Usually  the  leaf  was  bought  by  the  braiders,  and  the  braided  hats 
were  sold  to  the  parties  from  whom  the  leaf  was  bought  or  to  others,  the 
pay  usually  being  taken  in  goods,  on  which  a  good  profit  was  made.  The 
tin  peddlers  and  dry-goods  peddlers  who  went  about  the  country  usually 
accepted  the  hats  in  exchange  for  their  wares,  whether  they  furnished 
the  leaf  or  not.  Country  stores  generally  traded  for  the  hats,  and  some 
of  them  had  the  leaf  to  put  out.  The  “Massachusetts  Register  and 
Business  Directory”  for  1853  lists  five  of  the  Royalston  store  firms  as 
dealers  in  palmleaf  hats;  but  probably  only  one  of  these,  Joseph  Esta- 
brook,  had  a  shop  for  preparing  the  leaf;  the  others  dealt  with  him, 
or  with  out-of-town  parties,  as  best  served  their  interests  or  prejudices, 
taking  the  hats  at  the  market  price  in  order  to  get  the  profit  on  the 
goods  with  which  they  paid  for  them. 

While  the  “Register”  for  1853  listed  Joseph  Estabrook  as  alone  in 
the  palmleaf  business,  under  the  head  of  “Country  Stores”  it  listed 
Estabrook  &  Newton.  Charles  H.  Newton  had  been  a  clerk  for  Esta¬ 
brook,  and  then  became  his  partner  in  the  store;  not  many  years  later 
Estabrook  retired  from  business,  and  Newton  took  over  both  the  store 
and  the  palmleaf  business,  associating  with  him  his  brother,  Phinehas  S. 
Newton,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  H.  Newton  &  Co.  Phinehas  was 
provided  with  a  good  looking  but  not  gorgeous  wagon,  or  “cart,”  as  it 
was  usually  called,  drawn  by  a  well  matched  pair  of  horses,  and  for 
many  years  he  made  regular  trips  through  towns  within  20  to  30  miles 
from  Royalston,  putting  out  the  palmleaf,  taking  in  the  braided  hats, 
and  paying  for  them  in  such  goods  as  were  wanted;  and  a  large  and 
profitable  trade  was  built  up. 

As  this  work  of  braiding  was  done  by  the  “women  folks,”  they  felt 
at  liberty  to  turn  it  for  some  articles  which  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
felt  like  asking  the  heads  of  their  families  to  pay  for  out  of  the  products 
of  the  farms  or  the  shops.  And  so  probably  many  a  woman  braided  into 
her  work  visions  of  the  handsome  bonnet,  gown,  cloak,  muff,  fur  piece,  or 
other  articles  of  apparel  and  adornment  which  “Phin”  would  bring  to 
her  at  the  desired  time,  in  exchange  for  her  season’s  toil.  But  there 
were  families,  which  had  no  male  bread-winners,  the  members  of  which 
braided  and  braided,  expecting  in  return  little  more  than  food  and  fuel 
and  the  plainest  and  most  economical  clothing. 
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My  mother  was  an  expert  braider.  The  daughter  of  a  thrifty  and 
prosperous  farmer,  she  probably  acquired  the  habit  in  her  girlhood  days 
at  home,  and  it  followed  into  her  married  life,  and  it  became  her  chief 
means  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  her  two  children  and  herself  after 
the  loss  of  my  father.  My  sister  became  an  expert  braider,  and  earned 
many  dollars  when  not  attending  or  teaching  school  and  by  working 
while  other  girls  were  at  play.  I  was  taught  to  braid,  and  had  my  regu¬ 
lar  “stint”  to  do  when  not  attending  school;  this  consisted  of  braiding 
down  the  straight  part  of  the  side  of  a  hat,  and  perhaps  it  counted  for  a 
cent  a  day  in  the  product;  but  so  “distasteful”  was  the  work  to  my  fas¬ 
tidious  nature  that  I  often  dawdled  a  good  part  of  the  day  over  my  job, 
with  my  elders  protesting  aud  urging  that  I  could  finish  it  in  an  hour  or 
two  and  thus  have  a  large  part  of  the  day  for  play.  And  very  glad  was 
I  when  there  was  a  chance  to  drive  cows  to  pasture,  pick  berries,  or  do 
something  different  from  the  detested  “girl’s  work.”  By  the  marriage 
of  my  mother  to  David  P.  Foster  in  1859  a  male  bread-winner  was  added 
to  the  family,  and  he  arranged  for  my  employment  at  work  more  com¬ 
patible  to  my  sex.  “But  that  is  another  story.” 

Again  referring  to  that  old  family  account  book,  I  find  that  palmleaf 
was  bought  in  1846  and  1847  at  22  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  hats  were 
sold  in  1847  and  1848  at  25  and  28  cents  for  single  rims,  and  42  to  46  cents 
for  double  rims.  Later,  the  palmleaf  was  furnished  the  family  without 
buying  it,  as  it  would  be  used  economically,  and  a  price  paid  for  braiding 
it  into  hats,  which  ranged  from  5  to  8  cents  per  hat  with  single  rim,  as 
the  leaf  was  split  to  different  degrees  of  fineness,  making  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  braiding  required  to  make  a  hat. 

By  persistent  labor  at  this  braiding,  often  working  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when,  with  the  children  in  bed,  and  nothing  to  hinder  her,  she 
could  accomplish  more  than  in  the  daytime,  my  mother  averaged  to  earn 
about  25  cents  per  day,  besides  attending  to  household  duties  and  making 
and  mending  for  the  family.  She  occasionally  had  an  opportunity  to  “cut 
and  fit”  a  lady’s  dress-waist,  for  which  service  she  accepted  the  munifi¬ 
cent  fee  of  25  cents;  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  do  such  work,  as  she 
said  she  could  earn  the  25  cents  at  that  work  more  easily  than  at  the 
braiding.  She  was  also  occasionally  employed  to  braid  a  “custom”  hat, 
which  she  whitened  in  a  brimstone  barrel  in  the  cellar,  pressed  neatly 
over  a  block  from  the  shop,  and  placed  a  black  band  around  it.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  probably  wore  that  hat  to  church. 

Machines  for  pressing  the  hats  were  introduced  into  the  shop,  and 
I  once  saw  them  in  operation.  They  consisted  of  round  blocks,  (neither 
oval  in  shape  nor  graduated  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  size,  as  hats  are 
now  made,)  upon  which  the  hats  were  stretched  and  revolved  by  power 
from  Cheney’s  old  water  wheel;  blocks  of  iron  were  heated  in  a  furnace 
in  the  chimney  and  placed  in  metal  sockets  or  shells  attached  to  arms  or 
levers  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  brought  down  to  cover  all  parts 
of  the  revolving  hats.  But  for  some  reason  this  pressing  was  not  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  I  know  from  my  own  observations 
that  the  row  of  machines  stood  idle  and  dust-covered  for  many  years, 
and  the  hats  were  sent  away  in  the  rough  condition  in  which  they  came 
from  the  braiders,  nested  one  into  another  and  packed  in  palmleaf  sacks. 

I  suspect  that  thousands  of  those  hats  were  sent  in  that  condition 
to  foreign  lands,  where  bare-headed  savages  had  been  civilized  up  to  the 
desirability  of  adding  the  hat  to  the  breech-clout  for  “full  dress.” 

About  1860  the  Newtons  added  the  Shaker-hood  or  bonnet  business, 
and  much  of  the  palmleaf  was  woven  into  that  class  of  goods.  Looms 
were  furnished  the  weavers  at  their  homes,  on  which  were  woven  the 
webs,  approximately  two  feet  square,  and  from  each  of  which  probably 
two  of  the  hoods  could  be  cut.  And  there  were  smaller  looms  that  could 
be  held  on  the  lap,  on  which  were  woven  narrow  bindings,  which,  with 
a  notch  braid,  made  by  crossing  the  straws  diagonally,  were  used  to 
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cover  the  seams  and  edges  of  the  parts  cut  from  the  webs.  Sometimes 
the  leaf  was  colored  and  the  hoods  were  woven  in  solid  color,  or  mixed. 

We  had  the  looms  and  did  some  of  all  parts  of  that  Shaker-hood 
work  at  our  house.  I  operated  the  big  wooden  loom.  The  old  account 
book  was  pressed  into  service  again,  and  I  find  under  the  heading,  “The 
Earnings  of  1861,”  that  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
178  webs  were  produced  at  5  cents  each,  a  large  part  of  which  were 
credited  to  my  initial,  although  I  was  attending  school.  Meanwhile  the 
ladies  produced  369  of  the  narrow  webs,  at  2  cents  each,  and  ended  the 
month,  and  the  account  as  well,  with  braiding  17  hats  at  6  cents  each. 
The  most  notable  item  in  a  family  expense  account  kept  during  the  early 
months  of  that  year,  1861,  was  “2  quarts  kerosene,  46  cents,”  92  cents 
a  gallon.  On  that  great  family  necessity  the  Standard  oil  trust  has 
“robbed  the  public”  to  the  extent  that  it  has  sometimes  paid  8  to  10 
cents  a  gallon  for  the  stuff,  with  a  war-time  price  around  15  cents. 

The  Shaker-hoods  were  never  finished  up  in  Royalston,  except  an 
occasional  home-made  one  for  home  use;  but  some  of  them  were  brought 
back  from  the  factory  and  sold  to  the  women  and  girls.  Those  hoods, 
well  varnished  and  about  as  air-tight  and  nearly  as  attractive  as  tin 
milk-pails  would  be,  made  nice  warm  summer  bonnets,  and  almost  all  of 
the  members  of  the  gentler  sex  wore  them  for  common,  but  not  for  full 
dress,  with  the  same  pertinacity  with  which  many  of  them  went  bare¬ 
headed  half  the  year  in  more  recent  times. 

But  the  hoods  had  their  day,  and  soon  were  “laid  on  the  shelf;”  so 
their  manufacture  was  given  up,  while  there  were  still  many  millions  of 
hatless  heathen  to  be  supplied  with  hats.  The  Newtons  sold  out  their 
store  to  Obadiah  Walker  in  1870,  and  Charles  H.  Newton  removed  to 
Fitchburg.  Phinehas  S.  NewtQn  continued  the  palmleaf  business  for 
many  years,  but  finally  allowed  it  to  die  the  same  death  as  the  furniture 
and  carriage  business  had  met;  that  is,  he  did  not  transfer  or  sell  it  to 
other  parties  to  be  continued,  but  gradually  reduced  it  to  nothing.  The 
palmleaf  business  had  been  more  profitable  than  the  other  enterprises. 

The  bi-product  of  this  palmleaf  business  furnished  a  basis  for  an¬ 
other  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  outside  straws,  separated  by  the 
splitters  from  the  parts  suitable  for  hats  and  bonnets,  were  made  into 
door-mats.  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  made  these  mats  in  a  shop  opposite  his 
home  and  close  beside  the  north  district  schoolhouse,  two  miles  from  the 
Center  (Square  15).  The  straws  were  braided  into  a  rope,  which  was 
coiled  and  sewed  into  a  circular  or  oblong  form;  some  of  the  straws  were 
“hetcheled”  into  finer  shreds,  dipped  in  a  dye  of  a  brilliant  hue,  and 
braided  into  the  outside  row,  forming  a  fringe.  These  mats  were  orna¬ 
mental,  useful  and  durable,  and  found  a  ready  sale. 

The  butts  and  tips,  chopped  from  the  palm-leaves  before  they  were 
stripped  up  for  splitting,  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  old  building,  with  the  big  sign,  “Carriage 
Manufactory”  across  its  front,  (and  which  lasted,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the 
building  remained,)  was  removed,  and  a  smaller  one  erected  on  or  near 
its  location,  which  was  used  for  a  creamery  for  several  years.  It  was 
operated  on  a  co-operative  basis,  I  think.  A  gasoline  motor  was  used 
for  power.  Before  1900  the  building  and  lot  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  Herman-  M.  Partridge,  who  continued  there  the  manufacture  of 
crutches,  kindergarten  materials,  and  other  articles,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  at  the  old  Holman-Partridge  mill. 

THE  SHOEMAKERS  SHOP. 

Leonard  Wheeler  built  the  cottage  house  at  21N,  and  he  also  built  in 
connection  with  it  a  place  for  a  shoemaker’s  shop,  which  was  not  merely 
a  room  in  the  house,  but  had  a  separate  entrance  and  flight  of  stairs. 
Probably  the  first  person  who  did  business  in  this  shop  was  George  S. 
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Colburn.  The  Royalston  “Vital  Records”  give  his  marriage  to  Frances 
R.  Sawyer,  Dec.  14,  1842;  quite  likely  she  was  a  relative  of  Joseph  Saw¬ 
yer,  although  I  found  no  proof  of  it  in  Templeton  or  Royalston  records. 
Colburn  was  probably  “pegging  away”  in  that  shop  as  late  as  February, 
1850,  when  he  was  credited  with  a  mending  job  in  the  old  account  book. 
Later  than  that  I  have  no  information  or  recollection  in  regard  to  him; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  removed  from  Royalston  at  about  the  time 
that  the  Sawyers  went  away.  William  Milton  Chase,  son  of  Captain 
William,  made  and  mended  boots  and  shoes  in  that  shop  for  a  time,  and 
Aaron  A.  Grant  carried  on  business  there,  both  before  and  after  taking 
part  in  the  Civil  War.  When  Cyrus  P.  Reed  became  occupant  the  shop 
room  was  merged  into  the  dwelling. 

THE  STEAM-MILL  FIASCO. 

In  1856  or  1857  a  stock  company  was  organized  to  build  a  mill  at  the 
Center,  with  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  and  perhaps  pails  and  tubs,  as 
the  business  in  view.  Gardner  and  Ashburnham  were  becoming  famous 
on  account  of  their  great  chair  factories;  Fitchburg  was  following;  and 
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similar  factories  had  recently  been  started  in  Templeton,  Westminster, 
Hubbardston,  Princeton,  and  other  towns,  which  appeared  to  be  doing 
well;  why  should  not  Royalston,  with  an  abundance  of  the  raw  material 
right  at  hand,  have  a  factory,  and  achieve  prosperity? 

The  principal  and  probably  the  controlling  stockholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  I  was  informed  by  Phinehas  S.  Newton,  were:  George  Whitney, 
$1,500;  Barnet  Bullock,  $1,500;  Elmer  Newton,  $1,500;  Joseph  Raymond, 
$1,000.  Others  among  the  thrifty  farmers  and  artizans  held  smaller 
amounts,  and  probably  a  good  working  capital  was  assured. 

A  lot  was  purchased  from  Joseph  Estabrook,  a  little  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Common,  and  on  it,  at  the  location  indi¬ 
cated  at  10N  on  the  map  of  the  Center,  printed  on  pages  52  and  73,  was 
erected  a  four-story  frame  building,  of  substantial  mill  construction  for 
that  period.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  solid  brick  building  containing 
a  first-class  steam  plant,  and  a  tall  brick  chimney. 

Our  “artist”  made  a  sketch  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  building.  The  first  story  was  a  semi-basemPnt,  and  the 
ground  descended  toward  the  mill,  so  that  the  roll-way  for  logs,  intended 
to  facilitate  their  approach  to  the  up-and-down  saw-mill  at  the  right  of 
the  second  floor,  was  not  rising,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  sketch,  but  level. 
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As  the  steam-mill  lot  was  just  across  the  street  from  my  home,  I 
watched  the  erection  of  the  big  building  and  the  tall  chimney  with  boyish 
interest.  Some  of  the  workmen  boarded  at  our  house.  The  drawing  of 
the  big  bed-stone  on  which  the  steam  engine  was  installed,  from  a  Fitz- 
william  granite  quarry,  by  12  or  15  pairs  of  oxen,  was  an  event  for  older 
people  as  well  as  the  children.  A  battery  of  three  huge  boilers  was  set 
in  the  brick  building,  but  the  smaller  parts  were  never  connected,  and  no 
machinery  was  ever  placed  on  the  floors  of  the  main  building. 

At  this  distance,  it  appears  that  the  great  financial  panic  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  1857  scared  the  steam-mill  company  out  of  ever  operating  the 
mill.  The  buildings  stood  vacant  for  nearly  nine  years,  unused  except 
by  the  children,  who  found  ways  of  getting  into  the  nailed-up  and  locked- 
up  premises.  At  least  one  Fourth-of-July  Sunday-school  picnic  was  held 
on  the  broad  floors.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  in 
1865,  the  tent  in  which  a  two-dollar  dinner  was  served  to  800  adults,  and 
in  which  the  post-prandial  exercises  were  held,  was  set  up  near  the  mill 
building,  and  a  50-cent  dinner  was  served  the  children,  in  the  building. 

It  is  probable  that  it  had  been  expected  that  Col.  George  Whitney 
would  become  the  active  manager  of  the  operations  of  the  mill,  as  he 
had  undoubtedly  been  the  promoter  of  the  organization  of  the  company. 
Col.  Whitney  held  the  position  of  station  agent  at  the  South  Royalston 
railroad  station,  but  he  had  placed  his  brother-in-law,  ‘ ‘Uncle  Ben” 
Wheeler,  there  to  attend  to  most  of  the  duties  of  that  confining  position; 
he  also  held  a  contract  which  called  for  the  carrying  of  mails  between 
the  Center  and  South  Royalston  three  days  in  the  week;  and  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  chair  shop  at  South  Royalston.  Obviously  he  considered 
himself  capable  of  handling  bigger  business,  and  the  steam-mill  project 
seemed  to  be  it.  Perhaps  Col.  Whitney  would  have  pushed  the  steam- 
mill  into  activity  but  for  one  little  event.  Rufus  Bullock  died  Jan.  10, 
1858.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston;  his 
family  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  they  didn’t  want  it;  so 
they  “unloaded”  it  onto  Col.  Whitney  and  Daniel  Day.  That  was  reason 
enough,  perhaps,  why  Col.  Whitney  did  not  feel  especially  interested  in 
nursing  the  drooping  steam-mill  plant  into  full  foliage  and  fruitage. 

In  1866,  Seth  Newell  Holman  and  his  brother  George  W.  Holman, 
who  resided  in  Fitchburg,  bought  the  steam-mill  plant.  It  was  stated 
that  in  consideration  of  the  low  price,  which  was  said  to  have  been  $1,500, 
the  purchasers  were  expected  to  put  it  in  operation  where  it  stood;  and 
that  Col.  Whitney  said  that  he  would  take  it  at  that  price  and  put  it  in 
operation,  if  the  Holmans  didn’t. 

But  soon  a  gang  of  workmen  arrived  and  pulled  down  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  taken  to  Fitchburg  and  set  up  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
North  streets,  where  it  served  first  as  a  piano  factory,  and  later  became 
a  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  who  made 
machine  knives  and  all  kinds  of  saws,  including  the  mammoth  circular 
saws  and  the  endless  band  saws  of  which  Mr.  Rice  prophesied  in  the  old 
Sawyer  shop.  About  1905  the  Simonds  company  moved  into  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  old  building  that  came  from  Royalston  was  demolished. 

The  steam  boilers  and  engine  were  taken  to  Fitchburg,  and  the  tall 
chimney  and  engine-house  were  thrown  down,  and  there  were  second-hand 
bricks  for  sale.  Good  old  Leonard  Wheeler,  who  always  paid  a  boy  as 
much  as  he  would  pay  a  man  for  the  same  work,  bought  a  lot  of  them, 
and  gave  “us  boys”  easy  money  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  thousand  for 
scraping  the  mortar  off  the  bricks. 

How  would  the  operation  of  this  mill  have  affected  the  Center  vil¬ 
lage?  Of  capacity  to  give  employment  to  a  hundred  men  and  boys,  it 
would  have  added  several  hundred  to  the  population.  Many  new  houses 
would  have  been  required,  more  stores,  more  and  better  schools,  proba¬ 
bly  another  church,  and  many  more  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life 
that  are  made  economically  possible  by  collective,  co-operative  living. 
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STORES  AT  THE  CENTER. 

The  first  settlers  of  Royalston  had  comparatively  little  need  of 
stores  from  which  to  purchase  supplies.  Undoubtedly  they  anticipated 
their  needs,  and  carried  into  the  wilderness  supplies  of  some  of  the 
things  which  they  would  have  bought  at  intervals  if  handy  to  stores. 
But  their  life  at  the  beginning  was  to  be  largely  self-provident.  They 
undoubtedly  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  raise  large  crops  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  cereals  on  the  virgin  soil;  there  was  abundant  food  for  animals 
which  furnished  milk  and  meat;  fish  and  game  were  plentiful  in  the 
streams  and  the  forests;  sweetness  flowed  freely  from  numerous  maple 
trees;  they  raised  and  spun  and  wove  the  flax  and  wool  necessary  for 
their  clothing,  and  made  it  up  at  home;  and  the  skins  of  animals  were 
tanned  at  the  neighborhood  tannery  and  made  into  shoes  at  home. 

There  were  a  few  almost  indispensable  articles,  which  were  not 
home  products,— like  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  New  England  rum,  Porto  Rico 
molasses,  and  salt  codfish, — for  which  they  probably  made  excursions 
into  territory  that  had  been  longer  settled  and  where  merchants  had  be¬ 
come  established. 

Later,  when  there  were  better  roads,  some  of  the  farmers  drove  to 
Boston  with  loads  of  their  products,  and  exchanged  them  in  part  or  in 
full  for  store  goods.  My  mother  told  me  that  her  father,  Russell  Morse, 
made  such  trips;  and  his  loads  in  going  might  contain,  not  only  meats 
and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  but  firkins  of  butter,  cheeses,  tubs  of 
boiled-cider  apple-sauce,  barrels  of  cider,  pillow-cases  filled  with  dried 
apples,  knit  woolen  stockings  and  mittens,  and  so  forth.  And  the  return 
loads  would  probably  contain,  besides  goodly  quantities  of  the  “indis¬ 
pensable”  articles  mentioned  above,  goods  for  a  best  gown  for  “mother,” 
whose  labors  had  probably  added  as  much  as  anybody’s  to  the  value  of 
the  marketed  load. 

Since  I  was  assured  by  a  veterinarian  that  a  horse  can  stand  a  daily 
average  of  only  10  or  12  miles  travel,  I  have  wondered  how  long  my  for¬ 
bear  would  be  away  from  home  in  making  that  round  trip  of  140  miles, 
or  if  he  would  have  relays  of  fresh  horses,  like  the  stage-coaches. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  who  started  the  “first 
store”  in  Royalston.  It  might  have  been  a  development,  rather  than  a 
result  of  “malice  aforethought.”  Perhaps  some  thrifty  settler,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  Boston  or  some  other  market-place,  brought  home  more  of 
some  of  the  indispensable  articles  than  he  needed,  and  traded  them  to 
some  of  the  other  settlers;  and  perhaps,  finding  his  services  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  extent  of  leaving  him  a  little  profit  on  the  transactions,  he 
gradually  increased  the  scope  of  his  operations,  until  he  found  himself  a 
full-fledged  merchant. 

GODDARDS,  PECK  &  PIERCE. 

In  Caswell’s  “History  of  Royalston,”  in  the  sketch  of  the  Goddard 
family,  referring  to  the  children  of  Samuel  Goddard,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  west  part  of  Royalston,  it  is  stated  that 

“Henry  lived  to  be  78  years  of  age  and  was  always  an  invalid  after  he 
was  16  years  old;  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  merchant,  and  kept 
store  in  a  building  erected  about  1790  for  that  purpose.  One  Avery  after¬ 
wards  kept  store  in  the  same  place.  Subsequently  Samuel  and  Henry 
Goddard,  Squire  Peck  and  one  Pierce  kept  store  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
near  the  site  of  the  Rufus  Bullock  residence.  They  were  burned  out.” 

And  on  page  x  of  the  appendix,  in  a  sketch  of  Mary  (Pierce)  Turner, 
who  was  born  in  1800,  it  is  stated  that 

“She  attended  New  Salem  Academy  when  14  years  of  age,  and  after 
several  years  of  clerking  in  the  store  of  her  father,  and  teaching  school, 
she  returned  to  the  academy  for  a  later  course  of  study.” 
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“Putting  this  and  that  together,”  it  appears  that  the  “one  Pierce” 
who  was  associated  with  the  invalid  Henry  Goddard  and  others  in  trade 
“near  the  site  of  the  Rufus  Bullock  residence,”  was  William  Pierce, 
father  of  Mary,  and  that  the  store  must  have  been  in  operation  around 
1815  and  on,  to  enable  her  to  do  “clerking”  as  per  the  foregoing  schedule. 

We  are  informed  that  Henry  Goddard,  this  same  invalid  Henry, 
“went  to  Belfast,  Maine,  in  1803,”  “lived  in  Belfast  30  years,”  and  “in 
1836  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,”  and  “died  of  consumption  in  1848.” 

It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  supposition  that  having  helped  his 
partners  in  getting  nicely  started  in  that  store  on  the  Common  not  far 
from  1800,  Henry’s  indomitable  spirit  led  him  to  seek  for  pastures  new, 
while  his  partners  continued  on  Royaiston  Common  and  employed  Mary 
about  1815. 

ENTER  RUFUS  BULLOCK. 

In  the  “Memorial,”  on  page  139,  in  the  story  of  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock, 
undoubtedly  written  by  his  friend  and  pastor,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bul¬ 
lard,  we  read: 

“With  small  means  he  early  laid  the  foundations  of  a  good  education, 
and  became  an  acceptable  school-teacher  before  reaching  his  majority. 
He  made  this  his  business,  in  winter,  for  some  years,  ‘working  out,’ 
mainly  at  farming,  during  the  other  seasons.  Two  or  three  of  his  schools 
in  Truro,  on  the  Cape,  extended  through  most  of  the  year.  From  school¬ 
teaching  he  turned  his  attention  to  trade,  attending  store,  as  clerk,  till 
he  was  induced  to  open  a  store  on  the  Common,  on  his  own  account.  The 
encouragement  was  such,  that  he  concluded  to  settle  down  in  life  as  a 
country  merchant,  at  first,  in  a  small  way,  but  with  principles,  and  in  a 
spirit,  that  had  in  them  the  promise  already  of  that  industry  and  thrift 
which  terminated  only  with  his  long  and  prosperous  life.” 

And  on  page  151  of  the  “Memorial,”  we  read  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  that 

“At  the  age  of  22,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Truro, 
on  the  Cape.  This  was  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1800.  He  remained 
at  Truro  three  years;  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  began 
to  feel  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
and  commenced  business  with  him  in  1803.” 

Now,  “putting  this  and  that  together”  again,  we  may  well  believe 
that  Dr.  Stephen,  Jr.’s  practice  and  young  Bullock’s  school-teaching, 
both  “in  Truro,  on  the  Cape,”  were  simultaneous,  and  that  it  was  not 
many  years  after  their  permanent  return  to  Royaiston  when  Rufus  Bul¬ 
lock  “turned  his  attention  to  trade,  attending  store,  as  clerk,”  probably 
in  the  emporium  of  Goddard,  Peck  &  Pierce,  near  the  site  of  his  future 
residence;  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  that. 

ENTER  JOSEPH  ESTABROOK. 

Joseph  Estabrook  probably  became  a  citizen  of  Royaiston  before 
1800;  he  had  become  so  acclimated  that  he  could  serve  as  Selectman  in 
1803,  and  as  both  Town  Clerk  and  Selectman  in  1804,  1805,  1808,  1809  and 
1810.  He  opened  a  store,  which  became  the  post-office  store,  and  which, 
although  removed  from  the  original  location  at  34C  or  36C  on  our  map, 
has  now  been  in  continuous  operation  for  some  110  to  120  years.  We  may 
believe  that  its  beginning  was  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  mart 
of  Goddard,  Peck  &  Pierce,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Common.  And 
that  being  the  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  Rufus  Bullock 
might  not  have  been  clerk  in  the  Estabrook  store  as  well  as  in  the  other; 
perhaps  he  served  in  both. 

Joseph  Estabrook  sold  his  store  to  Franklin  Gregory  about  1823,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  raising  cattle.  Evidently  he  did  not  sell  him  the 
building  in  which  the  store  was  located,  which  also  contained  the  Esta- 
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brook  residence,  but  probably  he  sold  him  the  lot  north  of  the  store  lot 
and  the  big  barn  lot,  on  which  Gregory  built  the  house  and  barn  at  the 
locations  designated  42C  and  46C  on  the  map,  and  which  probably  was 
his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gregory  had  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  trade  in  Boston,  and  judging  from  the  glowing  accounts  of 
his  exploits  he  was  the  most  progressive  and  successful  merchant  that 
the  town  ever  had.  He  probably  introduced  the  palmleaf  hat  business. 
One  of  his  clerks  from  1823  to  1830  was  George  C.  Richardson,  who  be¬ 
came  his  partner  from  1830  to  1835.  Mr.  Gregory  died  July  6,  1836. 

Joseph  Estabrook,  son  of  the  first  proprietor,  succeeded  Franklin 
Gregory,  following  his  death.  He  had  probably  served  as  clerk  in  the 
store;  and  Caswell  says  “he  went  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  in  mercan¬ 
tile  business  for  a  while  with  George  C.  Richardson.” 

Joseph  Raymond  was  clerk  in  this  store  under  the  management  of 
the  first  Joseph  Estabrook,  from  1818  to  1823,  when  he  went  to  Temple¬ 
ton  and  was  in  trade  there  with  a  partner  for  14  years.  Returning  to 
Royalston  in  1838,  he  associated  himself  with  the  second  Joseph  Esta¬ 
brook,  and  they  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Esta¬ 
brook  &  Raymond  until  1844,  when  Mr.  Raymond  retired  from  business. 

Joseph  Estabrook  continued  alone  for  a  time,  but  about  1852  he  took 
Charles  H.  Newton,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  store,  into  partnership; 
the  firm  was  listed  as  Estabrook  &  Newton  in  the  “Massachusetts  Regis¬ 
ter”  for  1853.  Joseph  Estabrook  retired  about  1856,  and  Charles  H. 
Newton  took  his  brother  Phinehas  S.  Newton  as  a  partner,  the  firm  name 
being  C.  H.  Newton  &  Co.  Estabrook  had  continued  the  palmleaf  busi¬ 
ness  begun  by  Gregory,  and  the  Newtons  took  that  over  and  expanded 
it  quite  extensively.  (A  story  about  the  palmleaf  industry  is  given  on 
pages  82  to  86.) 

In  1870  the  Newtons  sold  the  store  to  Obadiah  Walker.  Charles  H. 
Newton  removed  to  Fitchburg,  and  Phinehas  S.  Newton  continued  the 
palmleaf  business.  In  1872  Joseph  Estabrook  and  Mrs.  Clark  wished  to 
place  a  new  residence  on  the  site  of  the  old  Estabrook  store  and  resi¬ 
dence,  and  Mr.  Walker  removed  his  store  and  the  post-office  to  the  room 
in  the  town-house  then  known  as  Bullock  hall,  later  removing  to  the  new 
building  connected  with  his  residence,  at  24C  on  the  map.  This  has  been 
the  home  of  the  post-office  store  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Walker  sold 
to  John  L.  King  in  1881;  King  to  Aurin  C.  Gordon  in  1882;  Gordon  to 
George  W.  Blandin  in  1885;  and  Blandin  to  Sumner  C.  French,  the  pres¬ 
ent  proprietor,  about  1890. 

THE  BULLOCK  STORE. 

We  left  Rufus  Bullock  “clerking,”  on  page  90.  Now  we  must  try 
to  locate  him  in  his  own  store.  The  picture  of  the  “Old  Bullock  Man¬ 
sion”  in  the  Caswell  book  very  plainly  shows  a  comparatively  low-studded 
two-story  ell  part,  which  I  believe  was  originally  quite  a  pretentious 
dwelling.  I  do  not  think  it  was  moved  back  to  admit  the  larger  and  more 
ostentatious  building,  but  that  building  was  put  up  right  in  the  front 
yard,  by  somebody.  On  page  56  I  have  told  a  little  story  of  how  that  big 
“mansion”  was  originally  built  three  stories  high,  and  was  intended  for 
a  hotel,  and  was  then  cut  down  and  padded  up  inside  to  suit  Rufus  Bul¬ 
lock’s  notions. 

Now  if  Goddard,  Peck  &  Pierce  had  a  store  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
of  the  “mansion”  during  the  first  15  or  more  years  of  the  century,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  company  or  some  member  of  it  was  responsible 
for  that  dwelling;  but  it  may  have  had  an  entirely  different  origin.  I 
have  had  in  type  some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  it  might  have  been  the 
original  Rufus  Bullock  homestead;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  an 
extravagant  and  wasteful  piece  of  work  as  that  “mansion”  could  have 
become  connected  with  anything  belonging  to  Rufus  Bullock.  Taking  all 
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the  speculations  into  account,  we  may  believe  that  after  Goddard,  Peck 
&  Pierce  were  burned  out,  the  man  who  wanted  a  hotel  there  acquired 
the  dwelling  and  built  the  “mansion”  in  front  of  it;  then,  after  Fales 
had  failed  in  his  hotel  experiment,  came  Rufus  Bullock's  chance,  and  he 
bought  the  whole  plant,  high-studded  “mansion,”  low-studded  ell,  wood¬ 
shed,  hen-house  and  all,  at  one  big  bargain  sale.  Various  reasons  make 
it  seem  almost  certain  that  the  “mansion”  was  not  built  until  about  1840, 
and  Rufus  Bullock  had  probably  been  in  trade  many  years  before  that 
time,  and  had  to  go  to  South  Royalston  and  invest  some  of  his  profits  in 
the  woolen  mill,  about  1825,  long  before  the  “mansion”  was  built. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  picture  on  page  56  a  low  building  and  a 
two-story  building  between  the  “mansion”  and  the  church;  their  loca¬ 
tions  are  approximately  designated  at  29C  and  27C  on  the  map  on  page  52. 
Perhaps  Rufus  Bullock  started  his  store-keeping  in  one  of  those  build¬ 
ings.  From  1855  to  1873  sure,  and  probably  years  longer  at  both  ends, 
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an  old  building  stood  back  of  the  barn  at  11C,  the  Dr.  Bacheller  place, 
and  then  the  Chauncy  Chase  place.  The  building  had  been  moved  there. 
Now  if  that  building  had  been  located  near  where  the  town  hall  stands 
it  might  have  been  a  good  place  for  the  first  Bullock  store. 

The  one  thing  we  are  sure  of  is  that  when  Rufus  Bullock  came  into 
possession  of  the  “mansion”  he  moved  the  Bullock  store  into  it,  and  there 
it  stayed  until  it  died.  With  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston  on  his 
hands,  Rufus  Bullock  needed  assistance  in  the  store,  and  his  brother 
Barnet  became  associated  with  him.  Perhaps  the  clerks  were  all  Bul¬ 
locks;  for  Rufus  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  postmaster  for  five 
years,  which  may  be  mentioned  again;  and  Barnet  had  five  sons,  three 
of  whom  would  have  been  old  enough  to  have  assisted  in  the  store;  in 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  more  Bullock  boys  than  were  needed 
in  the  Bullock  store,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story  started  in  Crane's 
book  and  echoed  in  Caswell’s,  that  Brigham  Newton  Bullock,  second  son 
of  Barnet,  was  employed  as  clerk  in  Estabrook's  store  from  1847  to  1851. 
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From  my  earliest  remembrance  a  little  sign  in  black  and  white,  on 
the  edge  of  the  piazza,  I  think,  bore  the  inscription,  “B.  Bullock.’ ’  The 
“Massachusetts  Register”  for  1853  listed  the  firm  as  “B.  Bullock  &  Co.” 
The  store  was  closed  in  1856,  probably.  I  remember  that  an  auction  sale 
was  held  in  the  store,  some  time  after  it  was  closed,  which  I  as  a  boy  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  of  goods  from  Lucas  W.  Partridge’s  store  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston;  but  probably  the  sale  was  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  “odds  and 
ends”  of  the  Bullock  stock,  with  the  other  goods  thrown  in  to  liven  it  up. 
If  the  Bullock  store  was  closed  because  the  proprietors  had  made  money 
enough,  it  was  the  only  store  on  the  Common  that  was  closed  for  that 
reason. 

THE  SOUTH-END  STORES. 

The  first  building  at  the  location  designated  1C  on  the  map  was  the 
first  parsonage  and  the  home  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  for  about  half  a  cen- 
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tury,  and  of  the  last  born  two  of  his  ten  children,  and  the  only  ones  to 
live  to  maturity,  probably,— Thomas  Jones  Lee,  born  in  1785,  and  the  last 
historical  mention  of  whom  is  his  resignation  as  deacon  in  1827;  and 
Lucy  Lee,  who  was  born  in  1786  and  died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  nearly  54. 

A  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  house  in  those  early  days  may 
be  gained  from  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page.  Cut  off  the  store  part, 
replace  the  huge  chimney  top  and  the  small  lights  of  glass  in  the  windows, 
and  the  house  would  present  much  the  same  appearance  that  it  presented 
well  nigh  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  only  we  would  have  to  ask  David  P. 
Foster,  William  Bailey  Goddard  and  George  W.  Blandin  to  please  drive 
on,  leaving  Anthony  Donnelly  with  his  shovel  to  dig  in  the  parson’s  gar¬ 
den,  which  on  page  53  we  figured  out  as  extending  down  to  the  wide  part 
of  the  Common. 

In  1870  the  big  chimney-top  was  reduced,  leaving  the  big  chimney 
inside,  with  its  fireplaces  in  all  the  rooms;  large  lights  of  glass  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  little  ones  in  the  narrow  windows;  and  other  improve- 
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ments  made,  more  extensive  than  any  for  half  a  century  before,  making 
the  house  into  two  comfortable  tenements. 

All  authorities  unite  in  saying  that  a  tavern  was  once  kept  in  this 
building,  but  I  have  never  caught  anybody  telling  who  kept  that  tavern. 
The  statement  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  horses  on  stage-coaches 
running  between  Worcester  and  Keene  were  changed  gets  support  from 
the  fact  that  there  was,  at  the  point  designated  5S  on  our  map,  a  build¬ 
ing  which  had  an  open  driveway,  covered  by  a  roof  and  connected  with 
a  stable,  exactly  adapted  for  a  coach  to  drive  under  to  change  horses. 

That  the  store  was  built  on  before  the  place  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
tavern  seems  to  be  established  by  the  presence  of  the  hall  over  the  store. 
All  first-class  taverns  in  those  days  had  halls  connected,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  betimes  to  enjoy  themselves,  dancing,  perhaps,  and  drinking 
hot  tea,  cold  lemonade,  and  other  nice  liquids.  The  Estabrook  and  the 
Bullock  stores  had  halls  over  them,  I  think,  and  the  buildings  with  which 
they  were  connected  were  both  used  or  intended  for  tavern  purposes. 

Who  first  operated  this  store  may  be  questioned.  Perhaps  it  was 
William  H.  Emersen,  who  was  probably  in  possession  before  1850.  The 
“Massachusetts  Register’ ’  for  1853  gives  the  firm  as  Warren  &  Emerson. 
Warren  does  not  seem  to  be  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  town,  and 
quite  likely  he  was  a  resident  only  during  the  period  of  his  partnership, 
and  perhaps  not  that.  Emerson  was  the  son  of  Elias  Emerson  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Joseph  Emerson,  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town.  William  H.  Emerson,  after  retiring  from  the  store,  became  a 
peddler,  and  followed  that  avocation  until  he  met  a  tragic  death  in  1866. 

On  a  map  of  Worcester  county  issued  in  1857,  opposite  the  location 
of  the  building  appear  the  words,  “R.  Morse,  store.”  But  the  words  indi¬ 
cated  ownership  of  the  building  only;  Morse  never  kept  goods  for  sale. 

Sometime  not  much  later  than  1857  a  “union”  store  was  opened  in 
the  place,  with  Obadiah  Walker  as  manager  and  salesman.  Apparently 
this  project  was  not  a  profitable  success,  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
the  unionists  sold  out  their  stock  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  continued  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  time.  Mr.  Walker  had  been  deprived  of  one  hand  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  before  he  became  a  merchant,  and  had  been  a  peddler;  he  closed 
the  store  sometime  after  taking  it  over  from  the  unionists,  and  resumed 
peddling;  later  he  re-opened  the  store. 

Obadiah  Walker  sold  out  to  Franklin  Richardson  in  1864  or  1865;  he 
sold,  in  1866,  to  the  firm  of  R.  Morse,  Jr.  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Russell 
Morse,  Jr.,  and  his  son,  Edwards  Russell  Morse.  Russell  Morse,  Jr., 
died  in  1867,  and  the  business  was  continued  by  E.  R.  Morse  until  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1868,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Hubert  C.  Bartlett,  who  had 
been  clerk  in  the  store  for  about  six  months;  he  closed  out  in  1873. 

In  1874,  as  the  location  was  wanted  for  the  new  parsonage  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  93,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  removed  to  the  location  designated  at  12E  on  the  map,  and  a 
store  was  kept  in  it  by  Joseph  Walker  until  his  death  in  1888,  and  by  his 
family  after  his  decease.  Then  the  building  went  into  the  possession  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  post-office  store,  who  has  occupied  the  residence 
and  used  the  store  for  storage. 

Joseph  E.  P.  Austin  had  a  store  at  the  location  designated  8C  on  the 
Common,  and  he  probably  built  the  house  at  2C,  which  was  long  known 
as  the  Austin  house.  The  term  of  his  operations  is  not  easily  stated. 
That  oft-quoted  account  book  of  my  father’s  has  memoranda  of  dealings 
with  Austin  in  1837-8.  “Hurd’s  History  of  Worcester  County”  states 
that  Franklin  E.  Gregory,  son  of  Franklin  Gregory,  (who  was  proprietor 
of  the  post-office  store  prior  to  his  death  in  1836,)  was  born  in  1822,  and 
at  the  age  of  16,  or  in  1838,  was  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  J.  E.  P. 
Austin.  Caswell’s  “Athol  Past  and  Present”  states  that  John  Dwight 
Morton,  who  was  born  in  Athol  in  1830,  served  his  first  appreticeship  in 
business  in  the  store  of  Austin  &  Work,  at  Royalston,  when  15  years  of 
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age,  or  in  1845,  and  remained  3  years,  or  until  1848.  These  items  show 
the  existence  of  the  Austin  store  from  1837  to  1848,  at  least.  Austin’s 
partner,  Work,  makes  no  showing  elsewhere  in  Royalston  history;  he 
might  have  been  a  descendant  of  Oliver  or  James  Work,  who  held  town 
offices  before  1800.  The  Austin  store  was  burned,  and  not  rebuilt. 

It  is  probable  that  four  stores  were  in  operation  on  Royalston  Com¬ 
mon  at  the  same  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  1850. 

THE  MAILS  AND  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address,  said:  “Once  a  week  our 
portly  fellow-citizen  of  that  time,  Jonathan  Pierce,  drove  the  post  and 
carried  the  mail  between  Worcester  and  Keene  through  Royalston, 
bringing  to  us  the  weekly  papers,  the  regular  politics,  the  more  distant 
gossip,  and  helping  us  along  generally  in  our  conformity  with  the  outside 
world.  This  mission,  commencing  about  the  year  1800,  he  performed 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  happy  days  they  were.” 

Caswell  gives  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royalston  post- 
office  as  April  1,  1812,  and  Joseph  Estabrook  was  the  first  post-master, 
the  post-office  being  kept  in  his  store.  Stage-coaches  were  gradually  put 
in  operation  over  different  routes,  carrying  both  mails  and  passengers. 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  his  daughter  that  Luke  Beals,  born  in 
Royalston  in  1801,  was  the  first  one  to  operate  a  stage  line  between  Roy¬ 
alston  and  Worcester,  in  1826,  having  been  a  post-rider  earlier.  Other 
Royalston  men  who  had  something  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  stage¬ 
coaches  and  carrying  the  mails  were  Russell  Wheeler,  Jonas  Forristall, 
George  Whitney,  and  Benoni  Ballou.  Later,  the  celebrated  Ginery 
Twichell  line  of  stage-coaches  served  the  town. 

The  rates  of  letter  postage  in  those  early  days  were  gauged  by  the 
distance,  being  d1/^  and  12^  cents,  and  so  on,  to  fit  the  coins  then  in  use. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  then  called  western  states,  and  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Great  West  was  then  an  almost  unexplored  wild. 

Envelopes  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  the  postage  rate  was  for 
one  sheet  of  paper,  which  might  be  sealed,  but  must  be  so  folded  that  the 
postal  officials  could  see  that  it  was  only  one  sheet;  which  led  to  the  use 
of  large  double  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  for  correspondence. 

With  the  expansion  of  territory  and  the  development  of  facilities, 
government  established  a  monopoly  of  letter-carrying,  increased  the 
weight  and  distances,  and  reduced  the  rates,  until  now  a  2-cent  stamp 
will  carry  a  1-ounce  letter  almost  from  your  door  to  the  door  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  or  in  either 

of  several  foreign  lands.  And  as  this  2-cent  rate  is 
practically  double  the  cost  of  performing  the  service, 
so  that  government  is  now  making  an  annual  profit 
of  some  $75,000,000  on  the  letter  mail,  Congress  would 
long  since  have  reduced  the  letter  rate  to  1  cent,  but 
for  the  lying,  bull-dozing  tactics  of  a  portion  of  our 
periodical  press,  which  is  receiving  a  subsidy  about 
equal  in  amount  to  the  profit  on  the  letter  mail,  through 
a  merely  nominal  charge  for  carrying  its  enormously 
profitable  advertising  publications.  Until  we  are  given 
the  1-cent  letter  rate,  address  the  National  1-Cent  Let¬ 
ter-Postage  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  particulars  and  information 
relating  to  ways  to  help  get  it. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad  in  1847 
the  mails  were  brought  by  train.  George  Whitney  became  station  agent, 
or  “depot  master,”  as  was  the  title  in  those  days,  at  the  Royalston  sta¬ 
tion  in  South  Royalston  village,  and  also  carried  the  mails  between  South 
Royalston  and  the  Center.  He  employed  “Uncle  Ben”  Wheeler  to  look 
after  things  at  the  depot,  and  continued  his  residence  at  the  Center, 
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carrying  the  mails  nearly  every  day.  As  I  recall  conditions  in  my  early 
schooldays,  along  in  the  middle  fifties,  he  usually  took  the  mail  from  the 
post-office  at  about  9  o’clock,  and  brought  it  back  after  the  arrival  of  the 
2.30  p.  m.  train,  which  was  the  first  one  from  Boston  in  those  days,  so 
that  the  mail  was  usually  in  and  distributed  when  we  children  were  let 
out  of  school  at  4  o’clock.  Occasionally,  however,  we  were  informed  that 
the  mail  would  not  be  in  until  late,  because  Col.  Whitney  would  not  come 
up  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  evening  train.  His  contract  called  for 
delivery  of  the  mail  only  once  in  two  days,  and  anything  more  was  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  service.  The  mail  arrived  at  some  time  nearly  every  day. 

Col.  Whitney  finally  outgrew  the  mail-carrying  job,  and  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  William  Bailey  Goddard,  not  far  from  1860.  “Bailey”  put 
on  the  two-horse  coach  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  92,  and  rendered  a 
most  accomodating  service  in  carrying  mails,  passengers  and  express 
matter,  for  several  years.  While  “Bailey”  went  and  rendered  a  similar 
good  service  between  Athol  depot  and  Petersham  for  a  number  of  years, 
Joseph  T.  Nichols  rendered  an  equally  satisfactory  service  on  the  Royals¬ 
ton  route,  driving  the  same  vehicle.  “Bailey”  returned  to  Royalston 
and  resumed  the  service  with  the  same  vehicle  April  1,  1873.  Clarence 
J.  Walker  covered  the  route  for  four  years.  Martin  Fallon,  Arthur  Ellis, 
Frank  Curtis,  and  others,  have  served  the  public  well;  while  Clayton  S. 
Wilcox,  who  holds  the  position  in  1919,  has  speeded  up  business  with 
automobile  service.  Regular  daily  delivery  of  mail  became  the  rule  under 
“Bailey”  Goddard;  faster  mail  trains  ensured  a  mail  at  the  Center  before 
noon;  and  now  for  many  years  the  Center  has  had  two  mails  daily. 

The  first  post-office  case  that  I  ever  saw,  in  the  Estabrook  store,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  upright,  glass-door  box,  in  which  letters  were  stuck  into 
little  tin  clips  and  thus  displayed  to  all  who  cared  to  look  them  over,— 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  present  rules,  which  make  it  a  crime  for  any 
postal  official  to  give  out  any  information  in  relation  to  mail  matter. 

In  the  Estabrook  building  there  was,  between  the  store  proper  and 
the  residence,  a  room  called  the  counting-room.  About  1855  a  case  of 
around  100  mail  boxes  was  installed  in  the  partition  between  the  store 
and  the  counting-room.  Box-holders  “chipped  in”  50  cents  each  for  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  were  surprised  when  they  were  required  by  the 
post-office  department  to  pay  an  annual  rental  for  the  use  of  the  boxes. 

Sometimes  there  was  no  fire  kept  in  the  store  in  the  winter,  and  the 
loafers  “waiting  for  the  mail”  gathered  in  the  counting-room,  where  a 
small  fire  was  kept  in  a  fireplace.  Here  Postmaster  Newton  was  usually 
busy  at  his  desk;  and  here  the  mails  were  opened,  and  the  loafers  did  not 
withdraw  during  the  performance.  After  a  time  Mr.  Newton’s  desk  was 
placed  on  the  counter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  store,  and  many  of  those 
who  came  for  mail  saved  him  the  trouble  by  going  into  the  counting-room 
and  helping  themselves  to  mail.  Later  the  case  of  boxes  was  placed  over 
on  the  counter  beside  the  desk,  where  Mr.  Newton  could  properly  attend 
to  both.  I  suppose  Uncle  Sam  is  still  collecting  rent  on  those  boxes. 

The  Royalston  postmasters,  with  but  little  exception,  have  been  the 
successive  proprietors  of  the  store  established  by  Joseph  Estabrook,  as 
mentioned  on  previous  pages:  Estabrook,  Gregory,  a  second  Estabrook, 
Newton,  Walker,  King,  Gordon,  Blandin  and  French. 

In  1836,  according  to  Caswell’s  list,  following  the  sudden  death  of 
Gregory,  George  Blodgett  held  an  appointment  for  19  days  and  Stillman 
Blodgett  for  84  days,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  second  Estabrook. 

Feb.  1,  1840,  C.  Robert  Wood,  Jr.,  captured  an  appointment,  which 
he  held  for  16  months.  June  15,  1841,  Charles  Augustus  Bullock  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  held  the  office  for  5  years  and  almost  5  months,  or  until  Nov. 
12,  1846,  when  Estabrook  was  re-appointed.  We  may  well  believe  that 
the  post-office  was  kept  in  the  Bullock  store  for  those  5  years,  and  ask  if 
the  Bullocks’  activities  in  the  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”  campaign  of 
1840  were  not  a  contributory  cause  of  the  change. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Desiring  that  the  offspring  of  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  receive 
education  in  book  knowledge,  the  Proprietors  of  Royalston  generously 
set  apart  a  large  sixty-third  part  of  their  purchase  of  28,357  acres,  or  520 
acres  in  all,  as  has  been  elucidated  on  pages  43  and  44,  “for  a  public 
school.”  To  this,  we  are  told,  Sir  Isaac  Royal  munificently  added  200 
acres  from  his  own  private  reserves,  by  his  last  will  and  testament. 

In  1767  the  town  voted  to  lease  out  the  school  land;  and  in  1769,  “to 
sell  the  school  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  sell  for;  the  principal  to  be  a 
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fund  for  schools,  and  the  interest  to  be  applied  yearly  to  pay  for  school¬ 
ing.”  There  is  no  statement  of  the  amount  received  for  the  520  acres, 
or  for  the  200  acres  received  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Royal,  who  died  in  1781. 
But  somewhere  along  the  way  the  town  accumulated  what  is  now  known 
as  the  “Old  School  Fund,”  which  grew  up  out  of  the  sale  of  the  school 
lands,  amounting  to  $1,500.  The  income  from  this  fund  in  1864  was 
$111.45.  The  interest  on  that  class  of  investments  has  not  been  as  high 
in  later  years,  and  the  fund  is  credited  in  1918  with  $62.64,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  it  earned  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  previous  years. 

In  1858,  by  his  will,  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock  left  the  town  a  fund  of 
$5,000,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools.  The  income  from  this  “Bullock  School  Fund”  was  $438.65  in 
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1864,  and  $326.30  in  1918;  a  part  of  it  being  invested  in  bank  stock  paying 
10  per  cent. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Memorial  gives  some  interesting  data  regarding  the  first  schools. 
In  1769  the  town  raised  £3,  “in  addition  to  the  school  interest,  to  hire 
schooling  for  the  present  year.”  The  Treasurer  also  received  during 
that  year  £7,  10s.,  lawful  money,  “which  the  Quarter  Sessions  gave  the 
town  for  schooling.”  Two  orders  were  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  by  the 
Selectmen  that  year,  to  pay  school  teachers.  One  order  was  in  favor  of 
Simeon  Chamberlain,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Royalston’s  first  school¬ 
master,  for  18  shillings,  for  2  weeks  schooling  in  February  and  March. 

In  1770  John  Fry  drew  from  the  town  treasury  £2,  10s.,  for  5  weeks 
school-teaching;  John  Crawford  £2,  for  1  month;  Simeon  Chamberlain 
£1, 16s.,  fori  month;  Isaac  Estey  4  shillings  for  boarding  a  “school  dame.” 

In  1771  Hannah  Richardson  drew  18  shillings  8  pence,  for  teaching 
school  4  weeks  and  boarding  herself;  and  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller  £3,  for 
teaching  school  7  weeks  and  boarding  himself. 

Mr.  Caswell’s  researches  brought  to  light  the  old  school  register  kept 
by  Simeon  Chamberlain,  in  which  he  recorded:  “Royalston,  February 
ye  20th,  1769.  When  I  came  to  the  house  of  Widow  Winship  and  began 
to  tend  school.”  He  recorded  the  names  of  19  pupils  in  1769,  and  in  1770 
he  taught  23  at  the  same  place.  Under  date  of  Dec.  28, 1772,  he  recorded: 
“Then  I  came  to  Deacon  Estey ’s  and  began  to  tend  school;”  26  pupils. 

From  the  Memorial  we  gather  that  “Joel  and  Benjamin  Winship  set¬ 
tled  on  the  road  leading  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Common,”  or 
between  the  Common  and  the  Hutchinson-Raymond  place.  “They  were 
the  first  men  that  died  in  town;  and  both  by  violent  deaths.  Joel  per¬ 
ished  in  the  cold,  Jan.  21,  1765,”  while  returning  from  a  deer  hunt.  “The 
next  year  his  brother  Benjamin  was  killed  near  his  house,  by  the  falling 
of  a  tree.”  This  settles  any  question  as  to  who  the  Widow  Winship  was, 
and  the  location  of  the  first  school.  “Dea.  Isaac  Estey  settled  the  first 
place  west  of  the  Common,  near  the  foot  of  Jacobs  hill,”  and  that  was 
the  location  of  Chamberlain’s  school  begun  in  December,  1772. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Such  schools  as  they  had  were  kept  in  dwellings  or  in  barns,  previous 
to  1777.  In  that  year  an  article  came  up  in  town-meeting,  “To  see  if  the 
town  will  build  a  school-house  as  near  the  meeting-house  in  Royalston  as 
convenient;  if  not,  to  see  [if  the  town]  will  give  liberty  to  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  near  the  Center,  to  build  a  school-house  in  said  place  for 
their  own  benefit.”  The  town  voted  against  building  at  the  town’s  ex¬ 
pense,  but  gave  the  desired  permission  to  the  “number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,”  and  the  building  was  erected  at  the  point  indicated  by  22C  on  the 
map,  nearly  opposite  the  meeting-house,  and  near  the  present  location  of 
the  post-office. 

In  1781  the  town  was  divided  into  6  school  districts.  But  one  of 
these, — the  south-west,  where  Nathan  Goddard  had  established  a  saw¬ 
mill,  a  tannery  and  a  public  house, — was  set  off  to  Orange,  leaving  5  dis¬ 
tricts,— the  Center,  the  east,  the  north,  and  2  in  the  west. 

In  1795  the  town  was  again  divided,  this  time  into  9  districts,  which 
remained,  with  but  slight  changes,  until  1820.  After  that  year  3  more 
districts  were  created,  making  12  the  number  down  to  the  time  when  the 
district  system  was  abolished. 

In  1797  it  was  voted  to  build  school-houses  in  the  several  districts, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  before  the  town  an  estimate  of  the 
expense,  with  details  of  dimensions  and  method  of  finishing.  The  com¬ 
mittee  promptly  reported  plans  for  the  9  buildings.  The  details  are  in¬ 
teresting,  as  showing  how  the  town  had  advanced  in  32  years. 
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The  plan  of  6  of  the  houses  was  as  follows:  20  by  24  feet;  9 y2  feet 
stud;  square  roof;  6  windows  each  with  15  7  by  9  lights;  the  inside  walls 
ceiled;  overhead  crowning  and  plastered;  the  seats  round  the  walls  on  3 
sides  and  raised  8  inches,  and  18  inches  from  the  walls,  with  a  good 
writing  table  before  them  and  a  shelf  for  books  beneath;  seats  before 
the  tables;  an  entrance  way  at  one  end  of  the  house  6  feet  wide;  2  doors 
to  enter  the  room;  and  the  whole  to  be  finished  up  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  outside  painted.  Such  were  the  specifications  for  6  of 
the  buildings;  the  other  3  were  to  be  different  only  in  dimensions. 

The  committee  estimated  the  cost  of  the  9  buildings  at  $2,018.  The 
matter  received  final  action  May  7,  1798,  when  the  town  adopted  the 
committee’s  report,  and  appropriated  $1,500  for  the  buildings,  but  later 
had  to  raise  $450  more  to  meet  the  expense.  Old  school  buildings  in  3 
of  the  districts  were  found  to  be  of  such  value  as  to  justify  an  allowance 
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to  the  ‘‘proprietors;”  showing  that  school-houses  had  previously  been 
provided  at  private  expense. 

The  Memorial  states  that  one  of  those  early  school  buildings  of  1798 
—in  the  “city”  district  at  the  west  part  of  the  town —remained  in  1865; 
while  the  frames  of  others  had  been  incorporated  into  later  buildings. 

It  is  probable  that  the  school-house  now  in  use  for  the  Center  schools 
was  built  some  years  before  1845,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  1835.  Originally 
the  belfry  tower  was  at  the  rear  of  the  school-rooms,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  ell  part,  containing  anterooms,  stairways,  and  entrances  from  both 
east  and  west.  About  1860  the  ell  part  was  demolished,  the  body  of  the 
building  with  the  belfry  tower  turned  around,  bringing  the  belfry  tower 
to  the  front,  and  the  space  around  it  filled  out  for  anterooms  and  stairs; 
the  part  forming  the  school-rooms  was  split  in  two  and  filled  in,  making 
the  rooms  10  feet  or  more  wider  from  north  to  south. 

The  old  school-house  at  South  Royalston,  a  picture  of  which,  taken 
after  it  had  been  for  many  years  out  of  use  for  school  purposes,  is  shown 
above,  was  possibly  the  first  school  building  in  that  district.  The  village 
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of  South  Royalston  was  a  sort  of  an  after-thought  in  making  up  the 
town;  most  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  a  part  of  Athol  during 
the  first  34  years  of  the  town’s  life;  and  the  Memorial  states  that  in  1833 
the  village  “contained  10  dwelling  houses,  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  and  a 
factory  in  ashes.”  But  South  Royalston  developed  up  from  that  time; 
the  factory  rose,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes,  and  so  on,  so  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Memorial,  in  1865  the  village  had  78  dwelling  houses,  and  the 
South  Royalston  school  had  101  scholars  in  summer  and  111  in  winter. 

A  school  with  that  number  of  scholars,  or  anything  approaching  it, 
deserved  a  larger  and  better  school-house  than  the  one  represented  in 
the  picture  ever  was,  and  after  a  time  it  had  it.  Probably  it  was  not  far 
from  1880  when  a  new  building  was  provided  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
containing  two  large  school-rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  a  hall  for  public 
purposes  on  the  second  floor.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Oct. 
25,  1904;  it  was  promptly  rebuilt  on  the  same  location,  and  the  picture  on 
the  next  page  shows  it  as  it  appeared  about  1910. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

From  Mr.  Caswell’s  record  of  “Early  School  Committees”  it  appears 
that  from  1806  to  1821,  inclusive,  the  town  chose  a  committee  of  9  each 
year,  — probably  one  from  each  district;  and  in  1822  and  1823  the  number 
chosen  was  10,  the  10th  district  having  been  added,  probably.  In  several 
of  the  years  from  1814  to  1823  an  additional  committee  of  from  3  to  7 
members  was  chosen,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  or  to  act  “in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  two  ministers”  in  performing  a  similar  duty,  “and  not 
receive  any  compensation  therefor,”  or  “free  of  expense  to  the  town.” 

From  1845,  which  perhaps  was  the  first  year  when  a  printed  report 
was  issued,  to  1856,  inclusive,  the  committee  consisted  of  3  members;  in 
1857  it  was  increased  to  7  members;  from  1858  to  1874,  inclusive,  3  was 
the  rule;  and  in  1872  the  first  female  member  of  the  board  was  elected, 
and  she  was  re-elected  in  the  next  two  years;  from  1875  to  1895,  inclusive, 
the  number  elected  ranged  from  10  in  the  former  year  down  to  4  in  the 
latter,  and  generally  5  or  6;  frequently  with  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  3 
female  names;  since  1895  the  conventional  3  have  been  chosen. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools,  after  the  school-houses  were  provided, 
was  quite  large.  The  Memorial  states  that  an  attendance  of  40,  60,  75 
and  even  100  was  not  uncommon  at  a  single  school.  The  settlers  gener¬ 
ally  had  large  families  of  children,  and  probably  as  a  rule  the  children 
remained  at  home  and  attended  school  for  many  years;  in  some  instances 
until  they  were  21  years  of  age.  But  as  time  advanced  the  number  of 
children  in  families  averaged  less;  and  many  of  the  children  secured  all 
the  home-school  education  they  desired  in  a  smaller  number  of  years; 
while  a  few  sought  something  better  away  from  home.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  number  of  scholars  was  gradually  reduced.  Judging  from  the 
above-mentioned  report  of  from  40  to  100  to  a  single  school,  we  can  see 
that  an  average  of  50  to  each  of  the  12  schools  would  have  given  a  total 
of  600  pupils,  while  an  average  of  only  25  would  have  given  300,  which  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  record  of  recent  years.  The  South  Royalston  dis¬ 
trict,  which  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  depreciation,  having  had  101  scholars  in  the  summer  term  and  111 
in  the  winter  term  of  1864-5,  according  to  the  Memorial.  The  total  en¬ 
rollment  in  some  later  years  has  been  as  follows:  1896,  156;  1901,  167; 
1903,  179;  1905,  164;  1911,  174;  1913,  188;  1918,  152.  These  figures  do  not 
include  scholars  from  Royalston  attending  high  schools  in  other  towns 
and  cities,  numbering  from  4  to  21  each  year,  and  whose  expenses  for 
tuition  and  transportation  are  figured  as  a  part  of  the  gross  school  ex¬ 
pense,  but  are  reimbursed  by  the  state;  about  which  more  may  be  said. 
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ABOLITION  OF  DISTRICTS. 

While  the  district  system  was  probably  the  best  arrangement  in  the 
early  life  of  the  town,  it  gradually  developed  disadvantages,  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  shifted  and  later  lessened  in  numbers.  It  came  about  that  in 
some  districts  there  would  not  be  enough  scholars  to  make  a  school;  and 
yet  the  few  needed  the  advantages  of  the  school  as  much  as  though  they 
were  many.  As  an  extreme  case,  there  might  be  but  5  scholars  in  a  dis¬ 
trict,  ranging  from  5  to  21  years  of  age;  and  in  fairness  to  other  scholars 
throughout  the  town  the  allowance  for  teaching  would  not  be  more  than 
enough  to  hire  a  16-years-old  girl  teacher,  and  for  a  limited  time. 

The  matter  of  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  was  discussed  in 
town  meetings  for  several  years,  and  in  1867  the  town  voted  to  dispense 
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with  the  districts  and  make  all  schools  town  schools.  The  number  of 
schools  was  reduced  from  12  to  6  or  7.  This  led  to  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  some  who  had  always  had  schools  near  their  homes,  but  under 
the  new  arrangement  were  obliged  to  send  or  carry  their  scholars  long 
distances  to  school,  in  some  extreme  cases  from  3  to  4  miles. 

This  objection  to  the  new  plan  was  well  met  after  a  time  by  the 
transportation  of  the  scholars  from  the  sections  in  which  the  schools  had 
been  abolished  to  the  schools  that  were  continued,  at  the  town’s  expense. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  this  purpose  has  gradually  increased.  In  the 
school  year  1895-6  it  was  $240;  1904-5,  $601.55;  1911,  $1,299.65;  1914, 
$1,134.20;  1917,  $1,168.80;  1918,  $1,331.15;  with  fluctuations  below  the 
highest  previous  records  in  some  of  the  years  between  those  mentioned; 
and  with  an  improved  and  more  satisfactory  service  from  year  to  year. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Since  1889  Royalston  has  been  united  with  Templeton,  Hubbardston 
and  Phillipston  in  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  attendance  in  each  town,  approximately  one-half  of 
his  time  is  devoted  to  Templeton,  one-fifth  to  Royalston,  one-fifth  to 
Hubbardston,  and  one-tenth  to  Phillipston;  and  each  town  pays  its  pro¬ 
portionate  part  of  the  expense,  which  for  Royalston  has  ranged  from 
$300  to  $433  per  year.  Each  year,  apparently,  the  town  has  received 
$250  from  the  state  on  account  of  this  employment  of  a  superintendent. 
The  services  of  the  superintendent  have  undoubtedly  been  of  great  value 
to  the  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  many  years  a  high  school  was  kept,  usually  a  fall  term  of  10  or 
12  weeks,  at  the  Center,  and  one  of  similar  character,  at  South  Royals¬ 
ton.  These  high  schools  were  really  private  schools,  the  expense  being 
met  in  part  by  tuition  fees  of  $3  or  $4  per  term  paid  by  the  scholars  and 
the  balance  by  contributions  by  public-spirited  individuals.  The  “faculty" 
of  each  of  the  schools  usually  consisted  of  one  man,  generally  a  college 
student,  who  would  keep  along  with  his  own  studies  while  teaching. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  high  schools  was  the 
term  of  the  fall  of  1851.  Its  “faculty"  consisted  of  three  teachers — two 
Cundall  brothers,  Ira  and  Isaac,  and  another  young  fellow  whose  name 
refuses  to  be  called.  I  did  not  attend  that  school,  as  I  was  only  3  years 
of  age;  but  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  that  the  three  teachers 
boarded  at  “our  house,"  which  I  might  have  forgotten  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  had  with  them  a  human  skeleton,  which  was  kept  in  the  front- 
entry  closet;  that  I  couldn’t  forget.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  our  house 
was  the  only  one  in  Royalston  which  kept  a  real  skeleton  in  the  closet; 
but  there  were  a  lot  of  others  which  kept  the  other  kind. 

STATE  REIMBURSEMENT. 

Probably  Royalston  has  never  come  within  the  limitations  of  the  law 
requiring  that  a  high  school  be  kept  in  the  town;  but  whether  required 
by  law  to  do  so  or  otherwise,  the  town  has  for  many  years  paid  the  tuition 
of  scholars  attending  high  schools  in  other  towns.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  though  irregular  increase  in  the  amount  expended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  from  $138  in  the  school  year  1905-6,  to  $998.33  in  1918.  For  many 
years  the  state  has  reimbursed  the  town  for  a  large  part  of  this  outlay; 
and,  beginning  with  1914,  it  has  paid  liberally  towards  the  transportation 
of  Royalston  scholars  attending  high  schools  in  other  towns.  Quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1913: 

“For  some  years  the  state  has  reimbursed  the  Town  of  Royalston 
for  tuition  of  pupils  in  high  schools  of  other  towns.  Now  it  will  reim¬ 
burse  for  sums  paid  for  transportation  of  such  pupils  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1.50  a  week  for  each  pupil,  provided  the  town  expends  for  schools 
from  local  taxation  $5.00  or  more  per  $1,000  of  valuation.  If  it  expends 
less  than  $5.00  but  more  than  $4.00,  the  state  will  reimburse  for  one-half 
the  above  amount.  The  town,  however,  must  pay  for  the  pupil  the  full 
amount,  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  week.  Royalston  has  been  expending 
less  than  $5.00  per  $1,000  of  valuation;  so  while  it  must  pay  to  or  for  the 
pupil  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  up  to  $1.50  a  week,  it  can  recover 
from  the  state  but  75  cents  as  a  maximum  amount.  This  is  a  beneficent 
law,  and  enables  Royalston  young  people  to  attend  high  school  with  no 
cost  to  themselves  for  transportation,  tuition,  or  books." 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  since  1914  the  town  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reimbursed  for  its  payments  for  high  school  transportation, 
although  the  amounts  of  the  payments  and  reimbursements  are  not  alike 
in  any  year,  owing,  perhaps,  to  irregularities  in  the  settlements. 
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SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

The  Memorial  states  that  the  school  money  was  generally  divided 
among  the  districts  by  a  special  committee,  annually  chosen,  and  but 
occasionally  instructed  by  the  town  meeting,  with  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  There  were  times,  however,  when  each  district  was  allowed 
the  proportion  of  the  school  money  paid  in  taxes  by  the  residents  and 
property-holders  of  the  district;  and  sometimes  some  districts  secured 
additional  schooling  by  means  of  voluntary  taxation  or  contributions. 

From  the  data  in  the  Memorial  we  may  judge  that  the  town  expended 
in  1767  and  some  of  the  following  years  the  equivalent  of  $50  and  rising 
per  year  for  schooling.  The  Memorial  states  that  during  the  first  third 
of  the  last  century  “the  town  raised  from  $300  to  $500  a  year;”  and  that 
“during  the  school  year  1864-5  the  schools  cost  the  town  $1,674.29.” 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  1895-6  gives  the  total  expenses  for 
schools  as  $2,356.50.  To  this  should  be  added  $305.74  paid  for  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  salary  and  expenses,  $149.53  for  school  supplies,  and  $110.72 
for  repairs  on  school-houses,  which,  when  put  in  their  proper  place  as 
school  expenditures,  bring  the  gross  cost  for  the  year  up  to  $2,922.49. 
The  town  received  from  the  state  $250  on  account  of  superintendent, 
and  from  state  and  other  funds,  and  tuition  from  other  towns,  a  total  of 
$1,141.58,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the  town  at  $1,780.91. 

The  following  items  culled  from  the  school  report  for  1918  give  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sources  of  income  and  the  gross  and  net  expenditures. 

Expenditures  for  Schools,  1918. 


School  Committee’s  salaries  and  other  expenses,  $152.53 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  enforcement  of  law,  438.71 
Teachers,  2,865.20;  Music,  150.00,  3,015.20 

Supplies,  139.57;  Janitors,  333.72;  Fuel,  587.35,  1,060.64 

Repairs,  76.52;  Sundries,  16.76,  93.28 

School  Physician,  5.00 

Local  transportation,  1,331.15 

High  School  tuition,  998.33 

High  School  transportation,  690.83 

Total  expended  for  schools,  $7,785.67 

Refunds  Received  on  Account  of  Schools. 

From  State,  on  account  of  Superintendent,  $250.00 

From  State,  Tuition  of  State  wards,  394.50 

From  State,  High  School  tuition,  1,026.00 

From  State,  High  School  transportation,  705.10 

From  Town  of  Phillipston,  tuition,  15.00 

Sale  of  fuel  for  Whitney  hall,  11.78 

Sale  of  fuel  to  Fire  department,  9.25 


$2,411.63 

Expended  from  Massachusetts  state  school  fund,  968.80 

From  other  than  town  sources,  $3,380.43 


Cost  of  schools  to  town,  $4,405.24 

Amount  Derived  from  Funds,  etc. 

Bullock  fund,  $326.30 

Old  school  fund,  62.64 

Tax  on  income  of  Bullock  fund,  52.27 

Dog  tax  fund,  101.91 

-  $543.12 


Expended  from  local  taxation,  $3,862.12 
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What  would  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Willis,  Rev.  Silas  Kenney,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
W.  Bullard,  Dr.  J.  B.  Gould,  and  the  other  school  committee  men, — who 
provided  schooling  for  a  larger  number  of  scholars  during  the  years 
1845  to  1870,  on  $1,000,  $1,500,  and  probably  never  more  than  $2,000, — 
have  thought  of  an  allowance  of  $7,785.67  for  schools  for  one  year? 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  total  expenditure  for  schools  in  1918 
was  $7,785.67,  the  state  contributed  more  than  $3,300.00  of  that  amount. 
Now  it  appears  that  by  the  terms  of  an  educational  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1919,  some  of  the  details  of  which  have  been  made  public 
just  as  we  go  to  press  with  these  pages,  the  town  will  probably  receive 
a  very  much  larger  amount  from  the  state.  It  is  stated  that  while  the 
state  has  heretofore  had  only  about  $200,000  to  distribute  for  education, 
by  the  terms  of  the  1919  bill  the  amount  will  be  fully  20  times  as  great, 
or  $4,000,000,  which  is  to  be  set  aside  from  the  state  income  tax.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  enable  every  town  to  pay 
a  minimum  salary  of  $650  to  its  teachers;  a  town  willing  to  pay  $850  or 
more  to  its  teachers  will  receive  a  reimbursement  of  $200  for  each  teacher 
who  is  a  normal  school  or  college  graduate  with  two  years  experience; 
and  if  it  pays  $750  or  more,  it  will  receive  $150  for  each  teacher  who  has 
had  one  year  in  normal  school  and  three  years  experience.  The  amount 
of  state  aid  varies  from  $300  to  a  town  which  has  not  more  than  $2,000 
valuation  per  pupil,  to  $50  to  the  town  in  which  the  valuation  is  between 
$4,000  and  $4,500  per  pupil. 

The  origins  of  the  “old  school  fund”  and  the  “Bullock  school  fund” 
have  been  stated  on  page  97.  The  “dog  tax  fund”  comes  from  the  taxes 
or  license  fees  paid  annually  by  the  owners  of  dogs  in  the  town;  the 
amount  received,  minus  the  town  clerk’s  fees  for  transacting  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  turned  over  to  the  county  treasury;  so  much  of  it  as  is  needed 
is  used  to  pay  for  damage  done  by  dogs,  and  the  balance,  or  something 
like  it,  reverts  to  the  towns  for  school  purposes.  Just  now  (August,  1919) 
I  read  in  a  newspaper  item  that  Charles  F.  Chase  of  Royalston  has  re¬ 
cently  been  paid  $90  for  damage  done  to  his  flock  of  32  sheep  by  dogs. 

The  amounts  paid  for  music  teacher  and  for  school  physician  in  1918 
were  much  less  than  was  paid  in  some  previous  years;  the  highest  amount 
paid  for  music  being  $358.75,  and  for  physician  $63.00. 

OLD  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

In  the  olden  time,  and  down  to  around  1860,  it  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  male  teacher  for  a  winter  term  of  school,  and  one  of 
physical  ability  to  “handle  the  big  boys.”  With  that  point  settled,  they 
would  probably  “get  their  lessons.”  After  a  time  college  students  were 
secured  as  teachers,  and  some  of  them  did  not  look  as  if  they  would  be 
able  to  “handle  the  big  boys.”  So  in  order  to  settle  the  point,  a  case 
must  be  made,  and  the  little  master  would  request  an  offending  big  boy 
to  come  out  into  the  floor;  the  lummox  would  respond  to  the  call,  grin¬ 
ning,  and  wondering  what  that  “little  runt”  could  do  to  him;  he  learned 
at  once,  for  before  he  knew  what  touched  him  he  found  himself  in  a 
helpless  heap  on  the  floor,  with  the  little  master  in  possession  of  a 
strangle  hold,  and  asking  him  if  that  was  enough.  That  master  had  the 
respect  and  cordial  obedience  of  the  big  boys  ever  after;  but  they  would 
have  given  their  best  jackknives  to  have  known  “how  he  done  it.” 

Per  contra,  a  summer  term  of  school  taught  by  one  of  the  “Miller 
girls,” — there  were  four  of  them,  and  perhaps  each  took  a  turn  at  the 
Center  school.  And  if  she  had  been  possessed  of  a  dozen  hands  there 
would  not  have  been  enough  for  all  the  little  girls  running  to  meet  and 
be  led  by  teacher,  and  bringing  to  her  the  choicest  flowers  they  could 
procure.  The  flowers,  the  happy  songs — well,  there  is  one  gray  old  man 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  some  of  the  sorriest  days  of  his  life 
as  a  little  boy  came  when  the  summer  school  closed  and  he  passed  out  of 
that  atmosphere  of  loving  kindness.  And  that  was  “how  she  did  it.” 
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Many  things  came  to  pass  in  the  old  school-days  the  like  of  which  do 
not  occur  in  these  latter  days.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  happenings 
at  the  Center  school  during  the  period  from  1855  to  1865. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  big  boys  to  preempt  seats  by  getting  into 
the  school-room  through  a  window  the  Sunday  night  or  early  Monday 
morning  before  a  term  of  school  was  to  begin  and  leaving  their  books  and 
slates  under  the  benches  of  the  seats  of  their  choice.  Sometimes  a  boy 
would  emphasize  his  claim  to  a  place  by  carving  his  initials  on  the  top  of 
the  bench  with  his  jackknife.  The  tops  of  those  old  benches  were  made 
of  the  best  of  ‘‘old  growth’ ’  pine  boards,  and  when  one  had  been  once  cut 
into  it  offered  great  temptation  to  the  whittler,  and  probably  all  of  those 
connected  with  several  rows  of  back  seats  on  the  boys’  side  were  deco¬ 
rated  by  several  sets  of  initials  and  hieroglyphics  and  numerous  notches. 
When  the  building  was  overhauled  and  modernized,  around  1860,  desks 
with  polished  hardwood  tops  were  installed,  and  they  were  not  whittled. 

At  one  time  a  committeeman  acquired  a  notion  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  more  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
and  to  accomplish  that  end  he  placed  a  large  iron  pot  on  the  stove,  and 
the  boys  were  expected  to  keep  it  supplied  with  snow  or  ice,  as  there  was 
no  water  at  the  school-house.  The  boys  were  taking  turns  in  starting 
the  fire  in  the  morning,  with  the  result  that  the  room  was  often  cold  all 
of  the  forenoon.  The  boys  who  brought  their  dinners  and  those  who  got 
back  early  from  their  home  dinners,  looked  out  that  there  should  be  no 
occasion  for  complaint  about  the  room  being  cold  in  the  afternoon;  they 
lugged  in  wood,  filled  the  old  heater,  and  had  things  sizzling  when  the 
master  came  back,  so  that  his  first  move  was  to  close  the  drafts  of  the 
red-hot  stove  and  open  doors  and  windows.  In  their  anxiety  to  warm  up 
the  room  sufficiently  the  boys  overlooked  the  matter  of  supplying  the  pot 
with  aqua;  but  they  did  not  forget  to  cast  into  it  a  quantity  of  wormy 
apples,  discarded  doughnuts,  uneatable  piecrusts  and  other  bric-a-brac; 
the  result  was  that  about  half-past  opening  time  a  stream  of  very  dark 
tinted  humidity  began  to  arise  from  that  vessel,  which,  when  observed 
by  the  master,  led  him  to  order  one  of  the  big  boys  to  cast  that  humidifier 
out  into  a  snowbank;  and  he  probably  picked  for  the  job  the  boy  he  had 
noticed  quite  intently  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

In  the  winter  time  the  ink  often  froze  in  the  bottles  kept  under  the 
scholars’  desks  for  their  writing  lessons,  and  they  readily  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  the  stove  to  thaw  them  out;  and  while  there  some  of  the 
boys  were  quite  busy  pushing  the  corks  in  as  tightly  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  them  would  pop  up  to  the  ceiling,  followed,  perhaps, 
by  a  squirt  of  ink.  In  some  spots  the  ceiling  of  the  room  was  decorated 
with  “spit  balls,”  made  by  chewing  wads  of  paper  to  a  consistency  that 
would  stick  and  throwing  them  up  to  the  ceiling  when  the  master’s  back 
was  toward  the  thrower. 

There  was  trouble  with  the  stove  smoking,  and  the  committee  discov¬ 
ered  that  when  the  east  door  was  open  it  smoked  worse;  so  they  nailed 
the  door  shut;  but  the  big  boys  pulled  it  open  and  kept  it  open  most  of 
the  time.  The  old  stove  was  located  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chimney  at  the  other  end  by  a  long  pipe  running  over  the 
heads  of  the  scholars,  and  which  might  have  been  half  full  of  soot;  I 
have  no  recollection  of  knowledge  that  the  pipe  was  ever  cleaned  out. 

THE  SPELLING-SCHOOL. 

The  old-time  spelling-school  was  a  source  of  entertainment  and  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  usually  held  in  the  evening,  and  the  schoolroom  was  dimly 
lighted  by  tallow  candles,  brought  by  the  participants,  with  possibly  an 
oil  lamp  brought  from  a  near-by  house.  Perhaps  notice  of  it  was  given 
from  the  church  pulpits  on  Sunday,  and  spellers  were  present  from  sev¬ 
eral  districts.  The  school-master  of  the  school  at  which  the  performance 
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took  place  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  “giving  out”  the  words,  and 
two  acknowledged  “best  spellers”  were,  without  much  controversy,  as¬ 
signed  to  “choose  sides.”  Stationing  themselves  near  opposite  corners 
of  the  room,  they  called  to  their  sides,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  one  at 
a  time,  those  whom  they  considered  best  able  to  spell  hard  words,  until  all 
present  who  cared  to  participate  had  been  called  inte  line.  Then  began 
the  “spelling  down.”  The  words  given  out  at  first  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  ones,  like  “seize,”  “siege,”  “sieve,”  “zinc,”  etc.,  followed 
by  others  like  “dynasty,”  “hypocrisy,”  “sibylist”  and  “siesta.”  The 
first  word  would  be  given  the  leader  on  one  side  and  the  next  to  the  one 
on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  down  the  lines  of  the  two  sides;  when  a  word 
was  misspelled  the  speller  missing  had  to  “go  way  back  and  sit  down,” 
and  the  word  went  to  the  next  one  on  the  other  side.  Gradually  harder 
words  were  put  out  and  the  poor  spellers  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  lines 
were  “spelled  down,”  until  only  a  few  remained  standing  on  either  side; 
then  the  interest  became  intense,  and  the  master  turned  the  leaves  of 
the  spelling-book,  which  was  the  authority,  to  find  words  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  accomplished  spellers.  And  it  sometimes  happened  that 
among  those  who  “stood  up”  the  longest  were  some  who  had  been  given 
places  low  in  the  line,  but  who  had  spelled  every  word  which  came  their 
way.  The  finish  came  when  all  except  two  had  been  “spelled  down,” — 
one  on  either  side,  and  generally  but  not  always  the  leaders.  Then  the 
master  began  to  put  out  the  big  words  from  the  back  part  of  the  book, 
and  it  sometimes  required  a  goodly  number  of  them  before  either  of  the 
two  contestants  “missed;”  or  perhaps  a  “draw”  would  be  called  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent.  Patriotic  and  old-time  songs  might  be  sung,  and  then  the 
home-going,  in  which  some  of  the  boys  took  the  longest  way  round  as  the 
shortest  way  home. 


THE  SCHOOL  THE  GREAT  AMER1CAN1ZER. 

The  Public  School  is  the  great  Americanizer  and  democratizer,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  the  greatest  force  in  the  promotion  of  civic  virtue  and 
efficiency.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  Church  stands  superior  to  the 
Public  School  in  this  respect,  but  such  a  claim  is  not  substantiated  by 
facts. 

The  little  city  of  Fitchburg,  which  has  been  my  home  for  42  years, 
is  an  inland  manufacturing  city,  so  far  as  its  villages  are  concerned,  with 
the  farming  territory  and  population  of  an  average  New  England  town. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  automobile  has  made  Fitchburg  a  suburb  of 
Royalston,  and  as  many  past  and  present  residents  of  the  little  city  came 
from  the  big  town,  my  observations  may  be  of  interest. 

The  population  of  Fitchburg  is  cosmopolitan  and  numbers  rising  of 
40,000.  Of  this  number  some  5,000  are  children  registered  as  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  and  more  than  2,500  others  are  in  parochial  schools, 
supported  by  the  Catholic  church;  and  a  large  part  of  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  perhaps  one-half,  are  of  Catholic  parentage  and  affilia¬ 
tions;  while  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  school  board,  and  probably 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  are  Catholics. 

Fitchburg  has  27  churches,  the  services  in  15  of  which,  of  10  different 
denominations  or  cults,  are  conducted  in  the  English  language;  of  the  re¬ 
maining  12,— nearly  one-half  by  count,  and  perhaps  more  than  one-half 
by  number  of  persons  affiliated,— 2  are  of  the  old  or  Irish  Catholic  kind, 
and  their  services  are  probably  conducted  in  Latin  and  English;  the 
others  consist  of  3  French  Catholic,  1  Italian  Catholic,  2  Swedish,  2  Fin¬ 
nish,  1  German  and  1  Hebrew;  and  their  services  are  conducted  in  the 
languages  which  their  names  indicate. 

The  people  who  attend  these  foreign-language  churches  may  attend 
them  as  long  as  they  live  and  never  learn  the  English  or  American  lan¬ 
guage.  With  the  church  as  the  center  of  —  ( Concluded  on  page  110.) 
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THE  TOWN  CHURCH. 

A  * 

The  Church  began  with  the  Town.  The  men  who  owned  the  Town 
and  started  it,  started  the  Church  and  owned  it.  As  explained  on  page 
43,  the  Proprietors  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  purchase  to  make 
provision  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  a  minister  and  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  and  the  settlers  accepted  their  lands  with  the  condition 
that  they  unite  in  establishing  a  gospel  ministry;  so  that  each  settler  be¬ 
came  a  shareholder  in  the  Church. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  J906. 

Dedicated  Jan.  J 5 ,  1852. 

A  site  for  the  meeting-house,  training  field  and  graveyard  having 
been  provided  by  the  setting  apart  by  the  Proprietors  of  a  square  lot  of 
10  acres  near  the  center  of  the  territory,  the  wide  part  of  what  has 
since  been  called  the  Common,  the  building  of  the  first  meeting-house, 
to  cost  £200,  was  begun  in  1763,  and  it  was  ready  for  use  the  next  year. 

The  Proprietors  provided  for  the  building  of  the  house,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  Royal  paid  one-eighth  part  of  the  cost,  in  addition  to  his  share  as 
one  of  the  Proprietors,  and  also  gave  the  church  a  handsome  folio  Bible. 

Probably  there  is  no  record  of  the  extent  or  the  method  by  which 
public  worship  was  maintained  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in 
1765;  but  it  seems  to  be  true  that  from  that  time  until  1831  these  matters 
were  all  acted  upon  in  open  town  meeting.  The  town  not  only  provided 
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the  necessary  funds,  by  vote  and  assessment,  but  also  led  in  all  matters 
with  relation  to  securing  and  retaining  pastors.  In  1831,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  a  new  law,  the  parish  and  the  town  became  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  church  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  municipality. 

On  Sept.  15,  1766,  the  town  appointed  “a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
to  seek  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  us  in  bringing  forward  this  new 
town,  and,  in  special,  in  gathering  and  settling  a  church,  and  in  due  time, 
giving  us  a  pastor  after  his  own  heart.”  A  committee  was  instructed 
to  invite  specified  churches  to  be  present,  by  their  pastors  and  one  dele¬ 
gate  each,  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  occasion. 

The  “day  of  fasting  and  prayer”  was  set  for  Oct.  13,  1766,  and  on 
that  day  the  church  was  “embodied”  as  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Roy- 
alston,”  with  16  members,  12  males  and  4  females,  as  follows: 

Timothy  Richardson,  and  his  wife,  Alice;  Samuel  Barton,  and  his 
wife,  Hannah;  William  Pierce,  and  his  wife,  Mary;  Nathan  Wheeler, 
and  his  wife,  Mary;  William  Towne,  John  Fry,  Isaac  Nichols,  Nathan 
Cutting,  Abraham  Stockwell,  Jonas  Allen,  Silas  Cutting,  and  Benjamin 
Woodbury. 

A  number  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  pastor  appeared,  and  their 
qualifications  were  considered.  Aug.  10,  1767,  the  Town  voted  to  extend 
a  call  to  Theophilus  Chamberlain,  offering  him  a  settlement  of  £40  and 
the  431  acres  of  land  originally  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Proprietors,  and  an  annual  salary  of  £40.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
action  was  taken  by  the  Church  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  propositions,  and  made  other  terms,  which  were 
not  accepted  by  the  Town. 

Joseph  Lee,  of  Concord,  was  engaged  to  preach  4  Sabbaths,  and  then 
6  Sabbaths  more,  between  December,  1767,  and  March,  1768;  and  on 
March  22,  1768,  the  Church  unanimously  voted  to  call  him  as  pastor.  On 
the  following  April  11  the  Town  unanimously  concurred  in  the  action  of 
the  Church,  and  offered  Mr.  Lee,  as  settlement,  the  431  acres  of  “minis¬ 
ter’s  land”  and  £400,  old  tenor;  and  an  annual  salary  of  “46  pounds,  13 
shillings  and  4  pence  a  year  for  the  3  first  years,  53  pounds,  6  shillings 
and  8  pence  a  year  for  the  3  next  following  years;  and  60  pounds,  law¬ 
ful  money,  a  year,  as  long  as  he  remains  our  minister  after  that  date;” 
and  30  cords  of  wood  to  be  drawn  annually  from  his  own  land  to  his  door. 

There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  proposals  to 
give  Mr.  Chamberlain  £40  and  Mr.  Lee  £400,  old  tenor,  as  a  settlement, 
as  well  as  in  the  amounts  offered  for  annual  salaries.  Rev.  E.  W.  Bul¬ 
lard,  in  his  historical  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Church,  delivered  Oct.  14,  1866,  said  in  relation  to  this  matter: 

“The  disparity  between  these  proposals  (made  to  Mr.  Lee)  and  those 
made  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Assuming  that 
the  pound,  when  unqualified,  as  in  the  latter  case,  is  to  be  taken  for 
sterling  money,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  £40,  as  part  settlement,  was,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  equal,  if  not  greater  value  at  the  time,  than  the  £400,  old  tenor, 
offered  Mr.  Lee;  while  an  annual  salary  of  £60,  lawful  money,  could 
hardly  be  taken,  especially  for  a  series  of  years,  as  equal  to  £40  sterling. 
At  all  events,  it  often  happened,  during  the  colonial  and  state  experi¬ 
ments  in  paper  money,  that  40  shillings  sterling  would  buy  up  40  and 
even  60  pounds  lawful  money,  whether  old  tenor,  new  tenor  or  middle 
tenor,  old  way,  or  new  way,  old  emission,  new  emission,  or  continental 
money,  and  leave  a  fair  margin  for  further  speculation.  The  first  pastor 
of  Royalston  had  sad  experience  in  these  facts.” 

That  the  voters  of  Royalston  had  the  disposition  to  “make  good”  to 
their  pastor  in  this  matter  of  depreciated  money  is  shown  in  a  vote 
quoted  by  Mr.  Caswell  in  his  chapter  on  “Town  Meetings:” 

Town  meeting,  March  25,  1779.  Under  Article  2,  “Voted  by  the  town 
that  they  were  willing  to  make  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee’s  salary  good.  Then 
voted  to  desire  the  inhabitants  of  Royalston  to  pay  Mr.  Lee’s  salary  in 
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the  articles  of  life  or  money,  equal  to  silver,  or  to  Mr.  Lee’s  accept¬ 
ance.” 

We  may  well  believe  that  “articles  of  life”  meant  food  products, 
meats  and  grains;  a  bushel  of  grain  had  a  much  more  stable  and  intrin¬ 
sic  value  than  a  designated  amount  of  the  fluctuating  currency. 

More  light  is  thrown  on  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  currency  of 
those  early  times  when  Mr.  Caswell  quotes: 

Town  meeting,  Oct.  19,  1772.  “Voted  that  those  persons  that  have 
not  worked  out  their  highway  rates,  shall  work  with  others  employed  to 
fill  the  middle  work  in  the  county  bridge,  and  be  allowed  3  pistareens 
per  day,  and  2  shillings  per  day  for  a  pair  of  oxen.” 

Town  meeting,  May  1,  1780.  “Voted  to  allow  25  dollars  per  day  per 
man  to  work  on  the  roads  the  present  year,  and  for  oxen  and  cart  in  that 
proportion  as  usual.” 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  1910. 

Dedicated  Jan.  1 5,  1852. 

The  pistareen  was  a  Spanish  silver  coin,  the  same  as,  or  equivalent 
to  the  peseta,  worth  around  19  cents;  the  Spanish  silver  peso  dollar  was 
a  5-peseta  piece.  The  Spanish  coins  were  in  quite  general  circulation 
in  America,  and  the  first  United  States  silver  dollar  was  nearly  identical 
with  the  Spanish  dollar.  They  must  have  been  figuring  on  a  greatly  de¬ 
preciated  currency  when  they  voted  themselves  $25  per  day  as  wages.  . 
From  the  New  York  World’s  paragraphic  “History  of  the  United 

States”  we  learn  that  ,  .  .  .  .. 

“The  Americans  being  sorely  embarrassed  by  lack  of  funds  and  the 

extensive  counterfeiting  of  continental  money,  Congress  resolved,  Jan.  2, 
1779,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  year,  and  of  $6,000,000  annually  for  18  years  from  the 
present  year,  as  a  sinking  fund;  only  $4,000,000  had  been  obtained  by 
loan  from  Europe;  and  at  least  $100,000,000  of  continental  money,  besides 

large  local  issues  by  the  states,  were  afloat. 

Taking  into  account  the  differences  in  population  and  resources, 
those  millions  probably  spelled  more  trouble  for  the  sturdy  patriots  in 
1779  than  the  billions  which  Uncle  Sam  is  tossing  around  in  1919,  as  one  of 
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the  milder  sequences  of  his  scrap  with  Prussianism;  and  offered  a  good 
excuse  for  our  forbears  for  raising  the  price  of  a  day’s  toil  from  3  pista- 
reens  in  1772  to  $25  in  1780.  This  also  affords  a  glimpse  at  the  reason 
for  the  uneasiness  of  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  regarding  “where  he  was 
at”  in  his  salary. 

“After  considerable  hesitation,  both  on  account  of  the  apprehended 
insufficiency  of  the  offered  support,  and  also  the  state  of  his  health,”  we 
are  told,  Mr.  Lee  accepted  the  concurrent  call  in  a  letter,  which  occupies 
several  pages  of  the  town  records. 

Mr.  Lee  was  ordained  to  preach  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Royals¬ 
ton  Church  Oct.  19,  1768.  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  in  his  100th  Anniversary 
sermon,  quoted  from  the  records  as  follows: 

“Royalston,  Oct.  19,  1768.  This  day  Joseph  Lee  was  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  office  over  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  place;  his  relation  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Concord  having  been  previously  removed  to  the 
Church  here.” 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Bullard’s  sermon.  “Prior  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Lee,  5  persons,  including  the  pastor  elect,  had  been  added 
to  the  Church  — all  by  letter — constituting  a  membership  of  21,  15  males 


(■ Concluded  from  page  106.) — social  interests  and  activities,  many  of 
them,  especially  among  the  women,  mingle  but  little  with  the  English- 
speaking  people;  they  do  not  learn  the  language  of  the  land,  and  they 
follow  largely  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  lands  from  whence  they 
came.  But  their  children  attend  the  public  schools,  learn  the  national 
language,  and  mingle  with  the  Americans,  and  many  of  them,  before  they 
are  through  their  school  years,  become  so  Americanized  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  American  parentage.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  the  course  of  business,  to  meet  one  of  the  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  oftenest  a  woman,  who  is  unable  to  make  known  her  needs  in  the 
American,  but  she  may  be  accompanied  by  a  little  girl  who  knows  both 
languages,  being  obliged  to  converse  in  the  one  at  home  and  the  other  at 
school,  and  who  can  act  as  interpreter  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  country  the  right  to  any  religious  belief  or  disbelief  of  his  choice. 
The  Puritan  Fathers  imposed  their  Protestant  religion  on  everybody 
through  the  state-dominated  church,  and  they  carried  that  domination 
into  the  school  system,  and  it  has  remained,  so  that  to-day  our  public 
schools  are  to  some  extent  propagating  that  phase  of  religion.  The 
Catholics  would  if  they  could,  and  undoubtedly  will  when  they  can,  insist 
on  the  teaching  of  their  creed  in  the  public  schools;  pending  that  time 
they  are  educating  a  large  portion  of  their  children  in  parochial  schools, 
where  they  can  also  teach  them  their  own  religion;  these  parochial 
schools  they  support  privately,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing  their 
share  through  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

It  will  be  the  best  day  ever  known  in  the  progress  of  human  liberty 
and  enlightenment  when  all  reference  to  religion  is  omitted  from  the 
curriculum  and  usage  of  the  public  school,  and  all  matters  dependent  on 
sentiment  and  faith  for  their  existence,  and  efforts  to  learn  the  unknow¬ 
able  and  unscrew  the  inscrutable  shall  be  reverted  to  the  churches  of 
the  different  cults,  leaving  the  public  school  free  to  teach  demonstrable 
scientific  truth  in  ever  increasing  measure. 

And  probably  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  Americanization 
and  democratization  of  the  community  than  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  all  young  people  of  physical  and  mental  capacity,  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21,  at  the  public  school,  there  to  be  educated  in  known  and 
knowable  truth; — none  to  be  debarred  from  engaging  in  productive  labor, 
but  rather,  all  of  suitable  age,  regardless  of  wealth,  rank  or  station,  to 
be  required  to  indulge  in  a  measure  of  useful,  productive  work. 
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and  6  females.  The  pastor  presided,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  church 
meeting  held  the  8th  of  November  following,  when  Brothers  John  Fry 
and  Benjamin  Woodbury  were  chosen  the  first  Deacons  of  this  Church. 
With  the  date  of  this  meeting  commence  our  regular  and  duly  attested 
Records  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  covering  a  period  of 
50  years  and  22  days,  the  first  record  attested  by  him  being  Nov.  8,  1768, 
and  the  last  Nov.  30,  1818.  The  minutes  of  the  last  church  meeting 
over  which  he  presided,  and  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature,  are  found 
in  the  opening  page  of  Vol.  II  of  our  Records;  the  minutes  themselves 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  his  son,  Thomas  J.  Lee.  The  previous  minutes 
fill  a  volume  of  114  pages  of  compact  but  legible  manuscript.  Upwards  of 
90  of  these  pages  are  occupied  with  records  of  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  Church,  and  the  official  acts  of  the  pastor.  Then  follows,  in  chrono- 
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logical  order,  a  record  of  all  the  deaths  in  town,  from  its  settlement, 
covering  19  closely-written  pages,  and  containing  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  deceased,  the  date  of  death,  and  the  disease,  or  cause,  of  which  they 
died,  as  far  as  might  be;  and  indicating  whether  the  person  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  charge,  or  otherwise.  Of  this  labor,  Mr.  Lee  remarks, 
in  his  half-century  discourse,  ‘As  to  the  deaths,  it  has  been  my  care  to 
make  a  record  which  I  believe  is  very  nearly  correct.’  The  last  entry  is 
dated  Dec.  6,  1818,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee.” 

Mr.  Lee  delivered  his  semi-centennial  sermon  on  Oct.  19,  1818,— the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  This  was  his  last  public  labor.  On 
account  of  his  age  and  failing  health  he  had  already  asked  to  be  relieved, 
and  the  Church  and  Town  had  responded  to  his  request.  As  a  result  of 
efforts  to  secure  a  colleague  pastor,  Ebenezer  Perkins  had  been  chosen 
for  the  position,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed  for  Feb.  17,  1819. 

Mr.  Lee’s  feebleness  culminated  in  his  death  on  Feb.  16,  1819.  The 
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ordination  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  carried  out  as  planned,  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lee. 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  on  May  19,  1831, 
that  the  Parish  separated  from  the  Town,  and  became  organized  as  a 
distinct  legal  body  under  the  provisions  of  law,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
“The  First  Parish  or  Congregational  Society  of  Royalston,”  which  title 
it  still  retains. 

With  the  change  from  town  to  parish  control,  the  name  of  the  church 
organization  was  changed  from  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston”  to 
“The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Royalston.” 

Only  legally  qualified  male  voters  in  the  town  may  be  members  of 
the  Parish,  but  it  is  not  required  that  they  be  members  of  the  Church. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  and  “influential' ’  members  of  the  Parish 
have  never  been  members  of  the  Church. 

The  membership  of  the  Church  consists  of  those  who  have  “experi¬ 
enced  religion’’  and  who  confess  belief  in  the  theological  declarations  of 
the  “Articles  of  Faith”  and  “The  Covenant;”  and  while  there  are  no  age 
or  sex  limitations  to  membership,  according  to  a  by-law  adopted  in  1896, 
such  persons  “as  are  21  years  of  age  and  upward,  and  such  only,  may 
act  and  vote  in  the  transactions  of  the  Church.”  The  Church  has  ac¬ 
cepted  many  children  into  its  membership. 

In  many  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  churches  have  become 
incorporated  under  the  law  as  single,  independent  organizations,  abolish¬ 
ing  the  parishes,  and  placing  all  business  responsibilities  on  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  churches;  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Royalston 
church. 

PASTORS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  of  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royals¬ 
ton”  and  “The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Royalston,”  with  such 
data  as  has  been  obtainable  with  relation  to  their  terms  of  service. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  ordained  Oct.  19,  1768;  died  Feb.  16,  1819. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  ordained  and  installed  Feb.  17,  1819;  dis¬ 
missed  at  his  own  request  in  1846;  died  Nov.  26,  1861. 

Rev.  Norman  Hazen,  installed  March  22,  1847;  died  Feb.  13,  1852. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard,  installed  Sept.  2,  1852;  offered 
his  resignation  in  the  autumn  of  1869;  the  Clerk  of  the  Church  wrote 
that  the  record  states  that  he  “closed  his  year’s  labor  July  17,  1870;” 
he  died  Feb.  4,  1898.  (Something  more  may  be  said  about  Mr.  Bullard 
and  some  of  the  other  pastors  elsewhere.) 

Rev.  John  P.  Cushman,  installed  Nov.  30,  1870;  resigned  or  dis¬ 
missed  Dec.  4,  1872. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Johnson,  installed  June  3,  1874;  resigned  or  dis¬ 
missed  Sept,  2,  1883. 

Rev.  Milton  G.  Pond,  ordained  and  installed  Oct.  2,  1884;  died 
Sept.  23,  1885. 

Rev.  Judson  Wade  Shaw,  ordained  and  installed  June  30,  1887; 
resigned  June  16,  1889;  closed  his  services  July  30,  1889. 

Rev.  Augustus  M.  Rice,  installed  in  1890;  the  Clerk  of  the  Church 
wrote  in  relation  to  the  date  of  his  installation:  “I  find  no  record  of  his 
installation  except  the  year  1890,  and  that  I  did  not  find  in  the  records. 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  hunting.”  Mr.  Rice  was  dismissed  May  1, 
1893. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  installed  Dec.  20,  1893;  dismissed  by 
council  Sept.  20,  1909. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Fogg,  “recognized”  June  14,  1910;  resigned  or 
dismissed  May  1,  1915. 

Rev.  Clarence  Pike,  installed  Sept.  15,  1915;  serving  in  1919. 
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DEACONS. 

The  following  list  of  deacons  of  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston” 
and  “The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Royalston,”  is  probably  a  com¬ 
plete  list.  The  Clerk  of  the  Church  assisted  with  dates  which  had  not 
otherwise  been  secured,  but  when  obvious  vacancies  appeared  was  unable 
to  look  up  the  names  and  data  to  fill  them.  A  previous  Clerk  kindly  took 
up  the  matter  and  completed  the  list. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  deacons  were  chosen  to  serve  without 
time  limit.  In  1891  a  by-law  was  adopted  providing  that  one  deacon  be 
chosen  each  year  to  serve  three  years. 

Dea.  John  Fry,  chosen  Nov.  8,  1768;  died  March  14,  1814. 

Dea.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  chosen  Nov.  8, 1768;  resigned  March  10,  1779. 

Dea.  John  Bacheller,  chosen  April  7,  1779;  resigned  Jan.  8,  1802. 

Dea.  Isaac  Nichols,  chosen  June  7,  1781;  resigned  March  18,  1787. 

Dea.  Ammi  Faulkner,  chosen  Oct.  5,  1785;  resigned  March  12,  1821. 

Dea.  Issac  Gregory,  chosen  Jan.  5,  1795;  died  Sept.  15,  1808. 

Dea.  Samuel  Goddard,  Jr.,  chosen  Aug.  23,  1802;  resigned  Aug.  6,  1809. 

Dea.  Levi  Thurston,  chosen  Nov.  3,  1808;  resigned  Dec.  9,  1819. 

Dea.  Amos  Jones,  Jr.,  chosen  June  11,  1812;  resigned  Jan.  24,  1832. 

Dea.  Salmon  Goddard,  chosen  Jan.  3,  1820;  died  Feb.  9,  1842. 

Dea.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  chosen  Oct.  11,  1821;  resigned  Oct.  14,  1827. 

Dea.  Solomon  Crocker,  chosen  April  7,  1831;  resigned - . 

Dea.  Henry  Goddard,  chosen  Oct.  2,  1835;  died - . 

Dea.  Ebenezer  Pierce,  chosen  May  22,  1840;  died  Dec.  20,  1863. 

Dea.  Joseph  Sawyer,  chosen  May  22,  1840;  removed  to  Templeton 
probably  about  1851,  where  he  died  without  having  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  (See  page  76.) 

Dea.  Seth  Holman,  chosen  April  4,  1851;  died  Nov.  26,  1860. 

Dea.  Maynard  Partridge,  chosen  April  12,  1861;  resigned  Jan.  29,  1870. 

Dea.  Elmer  Newton,  chosen  April  9,  1864;  resigned  July  6,  1878. 

Dea.  Joseph  Walker,  chosen  Feb.  12,  1870;  died  June  16,  1888. 

Dea.  Maynard  Partridge,  chosen  Aug.  31,  1878;  died  Sept.  22,  1884. 

Dea.  Levi  H.  Whitney,  chosen  1884;  resigned  May  11,  1893. 

Dea.  William  Bailey  Goddard,  chosen  June  30,  1888;  died  April  5,  1893. 

Dea.  Colin  Mackenzie,  chosen  Oct.  29,  1891;  term  ended  Jan.  18,  1894. 

Dea.  John  Milton  Partridge,  chosen  Jan.  19, 1893;  resigned  Feb.  26, 1903. 

Dea.  Francis  W.  Adams,  chosen  May  11,  1893;  serving  in  1919. 

Dea.  William  A.  Frye,  chosen  Jan.  18,  1894;  term  ended  Jan.  18,  1900. 

Dea.  Colin  Mackenzie,  chosen  Jan.  18,  1900;  serving  in  1919. 

Dea.  Henry  S.  Wood,  chosen  Feb.  26,  1903;  died  April  17,  1913. 

Dea.  Herbert  O.  Smith,  chosen  April  30,  1914;  serving  in  1919. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Church  was  “embodied”  Oct.  13,  1766,  with  16  members,  12 
males  and  4  females.  Despite  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  was  pledged  to  support  religious  worship  and  ministry,  it  seems 
that  only  12  of  those  settlers  and  the  wives  of  4  of  them  were  ready  to 
accept  the  creed  of  the  Church.  When  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  became  pastor, 
Oct.  19,  1768,  the  list  of  members  had  been  increased  by  5,  including  the 
pastor,  making  a  total  of  21,  15  males  and  6  females. 

Oct.  19,  1818,  in  his  semi-centennial  sermon,  Mr.  Lee  placed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  at  “about  200.” 

Jan.  1, 1847,  the  membership  as  reported  in  the  “Minutes  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Association  of  Massachusetts,”  was  148,  45  males  and  103  females. 

Oct.  14,  1866,  in  his  centennial  sermon,  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard  gave  the 
membership  as  131,  39  males  and  92  females. 

In  1897,  in  a  list  of  members  printed  in  a  “Manual,”  the  names  of 
107  are  given,  3S^nales  and  72  females. 

On  Oct.  14,  1919,  Royalston  correspondence  in  the  Athol  Transcript 
stated  that  the  membership  was  64,  with  but  38  resident  in  the  town. 
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CHURCH  BUILDINGS. 

The  Proprietors  built  the  first  meeting-house,  and  it  was  ready  for 
use  in  1764.  It  became  the  property  of  the  town,  and  in  it  were  held  the 
business  meetings  of  the  voters  as  well  as  religious  meetings.  In  those 
early  days,  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  people 
“went  to  meeting”  in  the  meeting-house  on  Sundays,  and  not  to  church. 

In  1797  a  new  meeting-house  replaced  the  one  built  by  the  Proprie¬ 
tors.  This  one  was  built  by  the  Town,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  was  lo¬ 
cated  well  out  on  the  Common,  somewhat  in  the  position  indicated  at  19C 
on  the  map  on  page  73.  This  building  was  said  to  have  been  the  home  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  referred  to  on  page  77. 

In  1831  the  Parish  was  established  and  took  over  from  the  Town  the 
business  management  of  the  Church.  In  1840  a  new  church  was  built  by 
the  Parish  to  supercede  the  old'  meeting-house  of  1797.  This  building 
was  placed  back  at  the  edge  of  the  Common,  and  its  location,  with  the 
horse-sheds  on  three  sides  of  it,  will  be  readily  found  on  the  map. 

The  church  building  of  1840  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Jan.  15,  1851. 
Steps  were  soon  taken  to  rebuild,  with  such  good  results  that  the  present 
imposing  edifice  had  arisen  phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  the  previous 
one  and  was  dedicated  on  the  anniversary  of  its  destruction,  Jan.  15,  1852. 

THE  PARSONAGE. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee  undoubtedly  built  his  own  home,  on  the  lot,  or  one 
of  the  lots  given  him  at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  Its  location  is  indi¬ 
cated  at  1C  on  the  map,  and  the  only  picture  of  it,  with  an  addition,  in 
existence,  is  given  on  page  92,  and  interesting  remarks  regarding  the 
place  will  be  found  on  pages  53  and  93.  Probably  no  clergyman  ever  re¬ 
sided  in  that  house  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  who  was  settled  as  minister  before  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  Mr.  Lee,  probably  built  his  own  house,  at  18C  on  the  map,  and 
which  appears  on  pages  59  and  60.  There  he  lived  until  his  death,  many 
years  after  he  ceased  to  be  minister. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Norman  Hazen,  probably  lived  all  of  the  nearly 
5  years  of  his  pastorate  in  the  Raymond-Goddard  house  at  66C  on  the 
map,  a  picture  of  which  appears  on  page  58. 

In  1852,  when  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bullard  became  pastor,  or  soon 
after,  he  acquired  the  Solomon  Tenney  place,  located  at  53C  on  the  map. 
This  was  his  home  during  his  pastorate  of  nearly  18  years,  and  the  home 
of  his  successor,  Rev.  John  P.  Cushman,  during  the  two  years  of  his  pas¬ 
torate. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Johnson’s  service  began  in  1874,  and  during  that  year 
the  former  home  of  the  first  pastor  was  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
Parish  by  Miss  Candace  Bullock.  The  old  building  was  removed  (see 
page  94)  and  a  new  house  erected,  which  has  since  been  the  parsonage 
and  home  of  all  the  pastors  except  perhaps  Mr.  Pond,  who  was  unmar¬ 
ried  and  probably  made  his  home  elsewhere  during  the  short  time  that 
he  served  before  he  was  removed  by  death.  A  picture  of  this  parsonage 
appears  on  page  111,  and  another  view  of  it  with  its  surroundings  on  the 
Common  on  page  93.  This  parsonage  cost  between  $5,000  and  $6,000, 
which  was  paid  by  popular  subscription.  A  list  of  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tors  has  been  published,  but  there  were  others  who,  to  use  a  scriptural 
expression,  gave  “more  than  they  all.” 

BENEFACTIONS. 

Rufus  Bullock,  who  died  in  1858,  left  a  fund  of  $5,000,  the  income 
from  which  is  to  be  perpetually  used  by  the  First  Congregational  Society 
in  maintaining  public  worship. 

In  1863,  Mrs.  Emily  Bullock  Ripley,  daughter  of  Rufus  Bullock,  pre¬ 
sented  the  organ  which  has  since  occupied  a  position  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church;  the  cost  was  said  to  have  been  about  $1,000. 
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SECOND  CONGREGATJONAL  CHURCH. 

The  growth  in  population  at  South  Royalston  and  vicinity  made  it 
desirable  that  a  church  be  established  there,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1837,  the 
“Second  Congregational  Church”  was  constituted,  with  30  members,  15 
of  whom  withdrew  from  the  First  Church,  and  within  a  year  several 
others  made  a  similar  change  of  membership.  This  church  grew  in  num¬ 
bers  quite  rapidly,  so  that  in  1865,  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
parent  church,  it  was  credited  with  about  125  members.  Later,  however, 
its  membership,  like  that  of  the  church  at  the  Center,  gradually  declined, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  1916  it  was  given  as  60,  of  whom  37  were  resident 
and  23  non-resident. 


SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH  ROYALSTON. 
Built  in  1837.  Destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  25,  J 904 - 


From  the  story  of  this  church  in 
it  has  had  38  acting  pastors,  of  whom 
names  and  terms  of  service  of  the  25 

Rev.  J.  F.  Stone,  1837-1838. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Peckham,  1838-1844. 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Darling,  1844-1846. 
Rev.  J.  H.  M.  Leland,  1847-1849. 
Rev.  George  Goodyear,  1849-1854. 
Rev.  Charles  Kendall,  1854-1856. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Healey,  1856-1857. 


Mr.  Caswell's  book  it  appears  that 
25  served  one  year  or  more.  The 
are  given  as  follows: 

Rev.  Edwin  Seabury,  1858-1862. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Austin,  1863-1867. 

Rev.  Walter  Rice,  1868-1874. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Merrill,  1874-1875. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Stone,  1875-1878. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Twomblin,  1878-1881. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Barnard,  1881-1883. 
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James  A.  Bates,  1898-1903. 
G.  W.  Lawrence,  1903-1904. 
W.  P.  Clancy,  1904-1906. 
Samuel  Holden,  1906-1908. 


Rev.  Francis  J. Fairbanks,  1908-1916. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Holmes,  1883-1884.  Rev. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Knowlton,  1885-1886.  Rev. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Beach,  1887-1890.  Rev. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hird,  1890-1894.  Rev. 

Rev,  G.  E.  Chapin,  1894-1895. 

Rev.  John  Eyers,  1895-1898. 

Although  it  is  stated  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  book,  issued  in  1918,  that  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Fairbanks  “finished  his  labors  as  pastor  at  the  close  of  1916,” 
Mr.  Fairbanks  has  remained  as  pastor  up  to  the  time  of  this  printing,  in 
November,  1919;  but  he  has  spent  his  winters  elsewhere  since  1916. 

The  picture  of  the  building  erected  in  1837,  shown  on  page  115,  was 
worked  out  from  this  photograph  of  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  taken 
by  Everard  B.  Hanson,  with  the  parts  that  were  hidden  filled  out  from 


NORTH  SIDE  OF  MAIN  STREET,  SOUTH  ROYALSTON,  J903. 

imagination.  The  building  cost  about  $6,500,  and  was  paid  for  and  the 
society  out  of  debt  when  it  was  dedicated  in  1838. 

This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  25,  1904,  in  a  fire  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  old  chair  shop,  then  used  as  a  picker  room  for  the  woolen  mill, 
and  destroyed  the  covered  bridge  over  the  river,  Mechanics  hall  and  the 
school-house,  and  seriously  damaged  much  other  property. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  were  soon  under  way;  the 
insurance  on  the  building  burned  was  $2,000,  and  by  contributions  from 
former  and  present  members  and  various  means  enough  was  raised  to 
build,  complete  and  furnish  the  handsome  church  shown  on  page  117,  at 
a  cost  of  something  more  than  $6,000;  and  it  was  dedicated  Sept.  11, 
1906,  with  the  society  free  of  debt. 

The  building  is  40  by  60  feet,  has  seats  for  about  200,  and  electric 
lights,  and  in  all  its  appointments  and  furnishings,  both  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior,  is  very  much  in  contrast  with  the  time-honored  building  which  it 
replaced. 
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Twelve  handsome  memorial  windows  bear  the  names  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  departed  prominent  members:  Silas  Hale,  Dea.  Jonas  M.  Turner, 
Dea.  Luther  Harrington,  Sarah  Nourse  Harrington,  John  M.  Upham, 
Matilda  Blood  Upham,  Dea.  Aaron  Jones,  Mary  A.  Jones,  Homer  T. 
Rice,  Bertha  A.  Rice,  Dr.  Henry  0.  Adams,  Roby  R.  Safford,  Orissa  W. 
Safford,  Jeremiah  A.  Rich,  and  J.  Angeline  Townsend. 

The  bell  contains  the  remnants  of  the  one  that  went  through  the 
fire  of  Oct.  21,  1904,  and  was  presented  in  memory  of  Col.  George  Whit¬ 
ney,  by  his  son,  George  E.  Whitney,  and  is  so  inscribed. 


SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH  ROYALSTON. 

Dedicated  Sept.  JJ,  1906. 

The  membership  of  the  Church  in  1878  was  124,  which  was  the 
largest  in  its  history.  In  January,  1920,  the  number  was  62,  of  whom 
34  were  residents  and  28  non-residents. 

The  list  of  Deacons  includes  the  following,  most  of  whom  served  for 
long  terms,  and  the  incumbents  in  January,  1920:  Jonas  M.  Turner,  Lu¬ 
ther  Harrington,  Aaron  Jones,  Elbridge  C.  Twitched,  Caleb  W.  Day, 
Alfred  J.  Richmond,  Harry  J.  Greenhall. 

This  Church  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  larger  amount  of  trust  funds 
than  any  other  church  in  town.  The  total  amount  of  such  funds  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  early  in  1920  was 
$9,500.  Some  of  the  larger  donations  were  as  follows: 
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Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  who  died  in  1858,  left  $2,500  to  be  held  as  a  fund, 
the  income  “to  be  appropriated  annually  or  semi-annually  to  the  support 
of  gospel  preaching;”  with  the  provisions  “that  whenever,  if  ever,  said 
society  shall  fail  to  support  preaching,  or  to  maintain  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  society  at  South  Royalston,  or  whenever,  if  ever,  that  part  of  Roy¬ 
alston  now  known  as  South  Royalston,  shall  be  set  off  from  said  town  of 
Royalston,  then,  this  sum  of  $2,500  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to 
my  children  or  their  heirs  by  right  of  representation.” 

Mrs.  Phebe  (Sherwin)  Patch,  widow  of  Edwin  Patch,  was  the  next 
largest  contributor,  leaving  a  fund  of  $1,500. 

John  Wood  Stockwell,  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters  of  the 
Church,  at  his  death,  July  3,  1915,  left  a  fund  of  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Maria  (Adams)  Stockwell,  widow  of  John  W.  Stockwell,  died 
July  24,  1915,  and  she  left  another  fund  of  $1,000. 

Dea.  Caleb  W.  Day,  who  had  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Church 
up  to  his  death  on  Sept.  16,  1919,  at  the  age  of  nearly  92  years,  added 
another  $1,000  to  the  permanent  funds  for  its  support. 

SOUTH  ROYALSTON  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  first  step  toward  the  organization  of  a  church  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination  in  South  Royalston  was  preaching  by  an  itiner¬ 
ant  about  1826  or  1827,  it  is  said.  The  services  were  held  in  the  school- 
house.  The  next  preaching  commenced  in  1829.  It  is  stated  that  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  connected  with  the  church  at  the  Center,  the  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  not  having  been  organized  until  1837.  On  one  occasion 
the  Methodists  were  locked  out  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  later  a  paper 
was  circulated  for  signatures  of  those  who  wished  to  have  them  debarred 
from  using  it,  but  that  object  was  not  achieved. 

The  opposition  probably  helped  to  strengthen  the  movement.  It  had 
grown  to  a  size  that  made  a  meeting-house  desirable  in  1844,  and  in  that 
year  a  site  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $625,  and  Jonathan  Stockwell, 
Ira  Day,  Timothy  Lewis  and  Freeman  Stockwell  paid  for  it. 

In  1847  a  meeting-house  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $2,550,  and  it  was 
dedicated  Jan.  17,  1848.  The  number  of  members  in  full  connection  at 
that  time  was  35.  The  following  were  appointed  Trustees:  Jonathan 
Stockwell,  Ammi  Stockwell,  Alexander  Webster,  Timothy  Lewis,  Free¬ 
man  Stockwell,  Uri  Day,  John  Turner,  Ainsworth  Knight. 

In  all  there  were  some  45  preachers  and  pastors  concerned  in  the 
work;  the  last  pastor  served  in  1886,  after  which  there  was  no  regular 
preaching;  and  in  1892  the  remaining  members  were  transferred  to  Athol 
and  Phillipston  churches. 

A  general  stor_e  was  kept  in  the  basement  of  this  Methodist  Church 
building  for  approximately  60  years,  ending  in  1911,  by  Benjamin  Ward 
Rich  and  his  son,  Benjamin  Warren  Rich,  and  the  post-office  was  kept 
there  from  1901  to  1911.  The  building  was  purchased  by  South  Royals¬ 
ton  Grange  in  1915,  and  has  been  used  for  society  purposes. 

CONSULT  THE  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 

If  this  work  is  completed,  it  will  contain,  on  some  of  the  front  pages, 
a  copious  alphabetical  index,  with  references  not  only  to  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  localities,  but  to  records  of  events,  incidents,  and  various  items 
of  matters  which  the  reader  may  wish  to  consider  without  being  obliged 
to  make  an  extended  search  for  them. 

This  note  is  inserted  here  with  the  hope  that  in  case  I  leave  the  work 
uncompleted,  it  may  meet  the  attention  of  someone  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  finish  the  index,  close  up  the  work,  and  see  that  it  is  put  in  con¬ 
dition  for  circulation.  A  partially  clothed  skeleton  of  the  index  will  be 
found  among  my  effects. 
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WEST  ROYALSTON  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Royalston,  especially  of  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town,  were  Baptists  in  their  religious  adherence.  Rev.  Joseph 
Lee,  in  his  discourse  on  the  semi-centennial  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  stated  that  when  he  came  to  Royalston  in  1767  there  were  42  or 
43  families,  and  10,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  them  were  Baptists. 

According  to  extracts  from  old  records  published  in  Caswell’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Royalston,  these  Baptist  people  met  together  occasionally  from 
June  19,  1767,  to  May  5,  1768,  with  the  purpose  of  “imbodying”  as  a 
church.  From  the  first  meeting  there  were  some  who  “feared  they  were 
not  true  believers.”  But  on  the  latter  date,  May  5,  1768,  there  were  8 
ready  to  associate  themselves,  and  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
“West  Royalston  Baptist  Church”  was  “imbodied,”  with  the  following 
members: 

Isaac  Estey,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  Elisha  Rich,  Asa  Jones,  Jacob 
Estey,  John  Chamberlain,  Sarah  Estey,  Charity  Chamberlain. 

A  month  later  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Simeon  Chamberlain,  Lois  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Mary  Marsh,  and  soon  after  that,  Naphtali  Streeter  and 
Eliphalet  Moore,  joined  the  pioneers,  making  a  membership  of  14,  which 
was  gradually  increased,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  century  600  different 
names  had  appeared  on  the  membership  rolls. 

Elisha  Rich,  one  of  the  first  members,  was  selected  as  leader  and 
teacher,  and  filled  that  position  for  about  two  years,  after  which  practice 
as  an  elder,  he  became  an  ordained  preacher  elsewhere. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  those  Baptist  families  came  to  Royalston 
from  Connecticut,  and  they  persuaded  their  former  pastor  there,  Rev. 
Wightman  Jacobs,  to  become  their  pastor  in  their  new  home  in  Royalston. 
The  official  historian,  in  a  ‘‘sketch”  of  the  “Elder  Wightman  Jacobs 
Family,”  shows  that  this  Wightman  Jacobs  was  a  descendant,  on  his 
mother’s  side,  from  Edward  Wightman,  the  last  man  burned  for  heresy 
in  England,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  esteemed  Elder  was  named 
Wightman  in  honor  of  his  ancestor.  But  in  the  church  history  the  same 
good  Elder  is  always  called  Whitman  Jacobs,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
change  in  the  given  name.  There  was  another  Whitman  Jacobs  at  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  probably  born  in  1809,  whose  name  was  unstable, 
and  he  was  called  “Whitty”  Jacobs  quite  as  often  as  Whitman  Jacobs. 

Rev.  Whitman  Jacobs  continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  1786, 
it  is  said,  when  he  was  dismissed,  as  a  result  of  a  controversy  in  the 
church  over  his  position  with  relation  to  Shay’s  rebellion.  After  occupy¬ 
ing  pastorates  elsewhere,  he  lived  with  his  son,  Joseph  Jacobs,  at  the 
hip-roofed  house  on  the  Jacobs  Hill  road,  and  there  he  died,  Mar.  28, 1801. 

In  the  150th  Anniversary  edition  of  the  Athol  and  Worcester  West 
Chronicle,  June  20,  1912,  William  G.  Lord  told  this  story: 

“The  Baptist  Church  of  West  Royalston  was  organized  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Athol,  Dec.  13,  1770,  and  was  for  several  years  known  as  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Royalston  and  Athol.  Elder  Whitman  Jacobs,  their 
pastor  and  leader,  was  a  resident  of  Athol,  and  dissensions  in  the  Athol 
Congregational  Church  added  to  the  strength  of  his  parish.  A  few  years 
later  Elder  Jacobs  was  summarily  dismissed  from  his  charge,  and  the 
Athol  people  became  estranged  from  the  Royalston  church.” 

While  this  story  seems  a  little  at  variance  with  the  previous  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  church,  when  we  recall  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Royalston  adjoining  the  Athol  line  was,  previous  to 
1803  and  1837,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Athol,  and  allow  for  Mr. 
Caswell’s  statement  that  “A  part  of  this  time  [Elder  Jacobs’  pastorate] 
his  home  was  in  the  northerly  part  of  Athol,  on  Chestnut  Hill,”  we  are 
not  inclined  to  criticise  either  version  very  much. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address,  placed  the  building  of 
the  first  meeting-house  by  this  society  between  1774  and  1784,  and  located 
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it  “on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tully.  ”  Mr.  Caswell’s  statement  is  that  “it 
was  probably  erected  some  time  between  1779  and  1783,”  and  that  “it  was 
located  upon  the  margin  of  those  beautiful  meadows  bordering  Long 
Pond.”  It  is  probable  that  services  had  been  held  in  dwellings,  barns, 
and  sometimes  out-of-doors,  before  this  building  was  provided. 

It  appears  that  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church  did  not  have  a 
regular  succession  of  pastors.  Elder  Moses  Kenney  was  ordained  Oct. 
1,  1789,  and  dismissed  Jan.  28,  1796.  Rev.  Isaac  Kenney  then  served  for 
something  like  one  year.  And  then  the  church  was  dependent  on  the 
deacons  and  brethren  who  could  lead  in  the  services,  and  on  occasional 
pulpit  supplies  by  available  ministers. 

In  1798  efforts  were  made  to  set  up  a  Baptist  church  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Warwick,  with  the  result  that  22  members  of  the  West  Royals¬ 
ton  church  were  dismissed  to  become  members  of  the  Warwick  church, 
which  was  constituted  in  1799. 


WEST  ROYALSTON  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Dedicated  Feb.  19,  1896. 

The  West  Royalston  church  gave  up  its  occupancy  of  the  old  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Pond,  and  for  a  time  services  were  held 
in  a  hall  in  the  house  of  John  Jacobs,  at  the  “City,”  near  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  as  shown  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  Square  13  on  the  map 
on  page  40. 

Elder  Levi  Hodge  was  installed  as  pastor  in  June,  1802,  and  about  one 
year  later  a  joint  committee  of  members  of  the  Royalston  church  and  the 
Warwick  church  instituted  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies  into  the  Royalston  and  Warwick  Baptist  Church. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  union  a  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  “Baptist  Common,”  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  as  shown  in  Square  12  on  the  map;  it  was  dedicated  in  January, 
1805. 

This  building  served  until  1846,  when  a  new  one  was  erected  at  the 
“City,”  previously  mentioned,  about  one  mile  easterly  from  the  former 
location.  This  building  was  dedicated  Dec.  3, 1846,  and  after  having  been 
occupied  for  more  than  48  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  23,  1894. 
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Plans  for  a  new  building  were  soon  made,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1896,  the 
artistic  structure  pictured  on  an  adjoining  page  was  dedicated.  The  cost 
of  this  building  was  about  $4,000,  of  which  $2,000  was  contributed  by 
Joel  H.  Gates,  of  Burlington,  Vt. ,  a  native  of  Royalston.  An  organ  was 
presented  by  Herbert  S.  Goddard,  of  Athol,  also  a  native  of  Royalston, 
and  a  clock  by  Lyman  Stone,  of  Royalston. 

This  church  has  had  about  30  different  pastors;  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  without  a  pastor  for  a  year  or  more  at  one  time.  It  has  never  been 
located  in  a  village,  although  its  buildings  have  been  in  the  “City”  for 
many  years;  consequently  it  has  not  had  the  support  of  many  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business,  who  handle  more  money 
and,  whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not,  are  generally  more  liberal  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  churches  and  other  institutions  in  their  villages  than  the 
farming  population  can  afford  to  be.  The  salaries  of  Elder  Jacobs  and 
others  of  the  earlier  pastors  were  only  $50  per  year;  and  probably  at  no 
time  has  a  pastor’s  salary  been  large  enough  to  afford  him  a  living  with¬ 
out  additional  income  from  other  productive  and  remunerative  labor. 

The  following  list  of  the  pastors,  with  their  approximate  terms  of 
service,  was  gathered  mainly  from  the  notes  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  book. 


Rev.  Whitman  Jacobs,  1770-1786. 
Rev.  Moses  Kenney,  1789-1796. 
Rev.  Isaac  Kenney,  1797. 

Rev.  Levi  Hodge,  1801-1819. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Graves,  1821-1824. 
Rev.  Asaph  Merriam,  1825-1830. 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  1831-1833. 
Rev.  Henry  Tonkin,  1835-1837. 
Rev.  Silas  Kenney,  1837-1858. 

Rev.  S.  Cutler,  1859-1861. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandy,  1861-1865. 
Rev.  Joel  D.  Miller,  1866-1867. 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  1867-1868. 
Rev.  L.  Wheeler,  1869. 

Rev.  Z.  W.  Kemp,  1871. 

Rev.  A.  V.  Clark,  1874-1878. 


Rev.  - Tilson,  1878. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Shepardson,  1878. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Slocum,  1879. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Parmelee,  1881. 

Rev.  E.  Hatfield,  1882. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Smith,  D.  D.,  1883-1887. 
Rev.  Andrew  Dunn,  1888-1891. 
Rev.  John  W.  Denno,  1891-1892. 
Rev.  George  L.  Ruberg,  1892-1897. 
Rev.  E.  O.  Taylor,  1897-1901. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Slocum,  1901-1906. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Williams,  1906-1909. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Halse,  1910-1914. 

Rev.  Harold  W.  Curtis,  1914-1915. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Eaton,  1915-1918. 


In  November,  1919,  Rev.  Clarence  Pike,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  began  supplying  the  pulpit,  officiating  at  the  Center 
mornings  and  at  the  West  Baptist  afternoons. 


Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  at  his  death  in  1858,  left  this  society  a  fund  of 
$2,500,  the  income  from  which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  preaching. 

About  1887,  Samuel  Chester  Gale,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  native 
of  Royalston,  presented  a  parsonage  and  grounds  to  the  society. 

Joel  H.  Gates,  previously  mentioned,  donated  a  library,  part  religious 
and  part  secular,  to  this  society,  and  maintained  it  by  annual  remittances 
for  15  years  during  his  life,  and  by  the  income  from  a  fund  of  $2,000  pro¬ 
vided  by  his  will. 

This  church  has  not,  at  least  since  1860,  had  more  than  50  members, 
it  is  said;  but  it  has  sent  out  into  the  world  a  large  number  of  influen¬ 
tial  and  honored  people  who  have  filled  important  places  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  the  world.  The  list  includes  a  governor  of 
a  state,  29  clergymen,  6  clergymen’s  wives,  168  public-school  teachers, 
9  soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  16  in  the  War  of  1812,  31  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  several  in  the  World  War  with  Germany;  and  scores  of  others  who 
have  become  prominent  in  professional  and  business  life. 

The  Shepardson  family  was  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
families  connected  with  this  church;  it  furnished  5  clergymen,  born  in 
Royalston,  and  others  among  their  descendants  born  elsewhere.  Many 
members  of  the  family  have  been  prominent  educators,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  founders  of  educational  institutions. 
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THE  “UNION”  SOCIETY. 

In  his  Centennial  address  in  1865,  as  published  in  the  1865  Memorial, 
Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock  said: 

“A  Union  Society,  so  called,  was  organized  here  in  1839,  out  of  a 
branch  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  west  and  some  Universalists  of 
Athol.  They  erected  a  good-looking  meeting-house  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  these  public  grounds,  where  the  two  denominations  alternately 
controlled  the  service.  This  was  an  abnormal  condition  of  things  which 
could  not  possibly  endure.  And  so  the  Baptists  at  length  bought  out  the 
property  and  for  some  years  kept  up  a  church  quite  large  in  its  numbers, 
having  at  one  time  120  members.  But  this  enterprise  was  against  the 
public  want,  and  accordingly  stopped  running  in  1854,  and  in  1863  they 
permitted  the  house  to  be  sold  and  moved  away;  leaving  this  common 
training-field  and  churchyard  of  the  forefathers  just  as  it  began  100 
years  ago,  with  one  meeting-house,  whose  spire  shall  always  rise  to 
catch  the  first  gilding  of  the  rising  sun  and  to  scatter  over  these  hills 
and  valleys  the  radiance  of  one  patriotic  hope,  one  Christian  faith,  one 
common  destiny.  And  so  this  day  of  the  living  and  the  next  day  of  the 
coming  shall  echo  back  response  and  sympathy  to  those  who  gave  us  the 
birthright  and  then  passed  to  the  ages  of  everlasting  rest.” 

From  the  notes  published  in  relation  to  Mr.  Bullock  it  appears  that 
he  was  away  from  his  home  on  Royalston  Common,  attending  college  or 
teaching  school,  when  this  society  began  operations,  and  may  not  have 
been  absolutely  correct  in  all  of  his  statements.  Other  authorities  give 
dates  which  indicate  that  the  “enterprise,”  as  Mr.  Bullock  called  it,  was 
under  way  earlier  than  1839.  And  the  compilers  of  the  Memorial,  in  cor¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Bullock’s  remark  that  the  Baptists  united  with  “some 
Universalists  of  Athol,”  stated,  on  page  138,  that  “most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  who  composed  the  second  party  to  that  union,  were  citizens  of 
Royalston.” 

The  journal  of  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett,  previously  mentioned, 
gives  definite  information  relating  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  this 
Union  meeting-house.  He  wrote: 

“May  28, 1838.— To-day  have  been  engaged  drawing  stones  into  town 
for  the  new  meeting-house.  The  stones  which  I  drew  are  to  set  the  pil¬ 
lars  on  in  front  of  the  house.” 

“June  8,  1838.— In  the  afternoon  went  into  town  to  help  raise  the 
Union  meeting-house.  After  the  hands  got  there  Elder  Simonds  offered 
up  a  prayer,  and  about  one  o’clock  the  work  of  raising  commenced.  The 
work  went  on  well.” 

As  the  meeting-house  was  built  in  1838,  we  may  believe  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  was  organized  earlier  than  1839,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bullock. 

ROYALSTON  CENTER  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Caswell,  in  his  History  of  Royalston,  gave  the  origin  of  this 
church  as  follows: 

“Owing  to  the  trouble  in  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church  11 
members  of  that  church  including  the  church  clerk,  were  granted  letters 
of  dismission  March  27,  1836.  These  with  7  others  sought  membership  in 
the  Athol  Baptist  Church,  and  were  received  May  11,  1836.  The  same 
day  these  with  5  others  asked  to  be  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Athol 
Church  in  Royalston  Center,  and  the  request  was  granted.  Elder 
Simonds,  pastor  of  the  New  Boston  (Royalston  and  Winchendon)  church, 
assumed  pastoral  charge  over  them  and  continued  until  his  death  17 
months  later.  *  *  This  church  severed  its  connection  with  the  Athol 

church  Oct.  27,  1839,  and  on  Nov.  14,  1839,  a  council  met  and  duly  estab¬ 
lished  the  church.” 

From  the  various  reports  it  appears  that  this  Center  Baptist  Church 
continued  in  active  existence  for  about  18  years.  Its  members  gradually 
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changed  their  relationship  over  to  the  West  Royalston,  Athol  and  New 
Boston  churches,  from  which  many  of  them  had  come,  and  the  houses  of 
worship  were  probably  nearer  their  homes  than  the  Center  church. 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  attended,  with  my  mother,  a 
religious  service  in  that  Baptist  meeting-house,  and  the  time  must  have 
been  around  1853  or  1854.  And  I  have  positive  recollection  of  having 
seen  in  that  building  an  exhibition  of  a  moving  panorama  of  Bible  scenes 
a  little  later  in  my  life.  But  the  building  stood  unused  for  several  years. 
The  bell  on  it,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  altogether  idle,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  and  efforts  of  the  citizenry  to  prevent  it,  the 
young  patriots  of  the  town  could  not  be  kept  from  ringing  that  Baptist 
bell,  the  Congregational  bell  and  the  schoolhouse  bell  “to  their  hearts’ 
content”  from  an  extremely  early  hour  on  nearly  every  Fourth  of  July. 

The  picture  on  this  page,  showing  the  Perkins  house  at  the  left  and 
the  Dr.  Willis-Miller  house  at  the  right,  gives  an  idea  of  the  location  of 
the  Union  and  Baptist  meeting-house,  the  little  pointer  indicating  the 


place,  which  was  just  east  of  the  Willis-Miller  house,  and  indicated  as 
16C  on  our  map  on  page  73.  The  little  house  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
was  for  a  time,  if  not  originally,  the  Captain  Isaac  Nichols  place. 

THE  UNIVERSAL! STS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Universalists  had  some  form  of  organization 
and  had  held  meetings,  perhaps  in  schoolhouses  and  dwellings,  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  union  church  in  1838.  But  there  is  little  information 
as  to  who  were  the  prominent  figures  in  the  movement.  I  remember 
that  I  heard  a  good  man  in  a  Congregational  prayer-meeting  deplore  the 
fact  that  a  Nichols  family,  with  whom  he  lived  in  his  youth,  were  Uni¬ 
versalists.  In  my  childhood  I  knew  Deacon  Ainger,  who  lived  on  the 
Athol  road;  he  was  not  a  Congregational  deacon;  perhaps  he  had  been  a 
Universalist  or  a  Baptist  deacon.  There  are  indications  that  the  Bart¬ 
lett  family  had  an  interest  in  the  work,  although  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  heard  that  fact  mentioned  by  anyone  inside  or  outside  of 
the  family. 

That  journal  kept  by  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett  for  less  than  four 
months  in  1838  throws  some  light  on  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Royalston 
at  that  time,  and  shows  to  some  extent  how  a  young  man’s  mind  was 
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affected  by  differing  theologies.  His  father,  Jonas  Bartlett,  died  June  21, 
1837;  a  sister  died  April  2J,  1838,  and  another  sister  July  4,  1838;  three 
deaths  in  his  immediate  family  within  only  two  weeks  more  than  a  year 
were  enough  to  arouse  in  his  mind  and  heart  a  keen  interest  in  “the 
other  world”  and  “the  life  beyond.” 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dea.  John  Bacheller,  who  had  been 
a  deacon  of  the  First  Church  for  23  years;  and  undoubtedly  he  had  at¬ 
tended  that  church  regularly;  it  was  the  only  church  at  the  Center  that 
had  a  building  and  the  facilities  for  regular  services  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote  in  his  journal.  He  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  first  entry: 

“May  6,  1838. —It  being  rainy,  I  did  not  go  to  church,  but  improved 
my  time  in  reading.” 

“May  13,  1838. — It  being  pleasant,  we  all  went  to  meeting.” 

“May  14,  1838.— In  the  afternoon,  it  being  very  pleasant,  I  carried 
Mother  down  to  Sister  Lorinda’s  [at  Winchendon].” 

“May  20,  1838.  —  [The  previous  day  he  had  written  that  he  had 
worked  most  too  hard  in  order  to  finish  planting  corn.]  Feel  the  effects 
of  working  hard  yesterday,  but  did  not  feel  so  miserable  but  that  I  went 
to  three  meetings.” 

“May  27,  1838. — A  fine,  pleasant  morning.  Went  to  meeting;  heard 
three  good  discourses  from  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College.” 
[This  was  probably  the  occasion  when  Prof.  Hitchcock  was  in  Royalston 
getting  material  for  his  work  on  “The  Geology  of  Massachusetts,”  pub¬ 
lished  m  1841,  which  may  be  mentioned  again.] 

“June  10,  1838.— Went  down  to  Winchendon.  Heard  Mr.  Wilson 
preach,  a  Universalist  minister  from  Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Liked  him  quite 
well.” 

“June  21,  1838.— To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  my  Father’s  death. 
One  year  ago  he  departed  this  life,  we  trust  for  a  better  world  above  the 
skies.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  final  restoration  of  the  whole  human 
family  to  holiness  and  happiness.  I  believe  he  was  a  sincere  Christian. 
He  relied,  not  upon  anything  that  he  had  done,  for  salvation,  but  wholly 
upon  Christ.  He  believed  that  Christ  had  paid  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law  for  his  transgression,  and  in  consequence  that  he  should  inherit 
eternal  life.” 

“June  25,  1838.— Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Winchendon  to  see  Sister 
Lorinda.  Found  her  in  a  very  weak  and  low  state  of  health.  She  is 
fast  approaching  the  confines  of  eternity.  She  is  unable  to  sit  up  much, 
and  cannot  walk  a  step  without  help.  May  the  Lord  prepare  her  for  the 
change  which  so  soon  awaits  her.” 

“July  3,  1838.— This  afternoon  Mr.  Robbins  came  up  from  Winchen¬ 
don  to  let  us  know  that  Sister  Lorinda  was  much  worse;  they  did  not 
expect  that  she  would  live  but  a  short  time.  He  carried  Mother  down 
to  see  her  once  more.” 

“July  4,  1838.— This  evening  Mother  come  home  with  the  intelligence 
that  Lorinda  was  no  more.  *  *  About  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  her 

soul  took  its  flight  from  the  body  and  returned  unto  the  God  who  gave  it. 
Her  trials  of  this  world  are  ended,  her  course  is  run,  and  she  is  now  — 
where?  We  will  leave  her  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and  merciful  God,  who 
will  do  all  things  right.” 

“July  6,  1838.— This  day  attended  the  funeral  and  paid  the  last  trib¬ 
ute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the  remains  of  our  departed  Sister.  And 
now,  dear  Sister,  farewell,  a  long  farewell.  We  meet  not  again  till  we 
meet  in  the  world  of  spirits.  There  may  we  unite  once  more  in  singing 
the  song  of  redeeming  love,  nevermore  to  cease.  I  love  to  contemplate 
a  reunion  with  my  friends  beyond  the  grave;  I  love  to  think  upon  the 
time  when  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more  forever.  But  is  it  so?  Shall 
we  meet  in  heaven,  nevermore  to  part?  If  the  doctrine  of  endless 
misery  is  true,  perhaps  we  shall  not.  But  we  will  leave  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  just  and  righteous  God,  who  will  do  all  things  right.” 
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Along  with  the  oft-mentioned  old  account  books  came  down  to  me  a 
copy  of  “The  New  Hymn  Book,  designed  for  Universalist  Societies,” 
20th  edition,  imprint  1838,  with  the  name  B.  B.  Bartlett  written  in  it,  — 
mute  testimony  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Universalist  congregation, 
and  perhaps  he  remained  there  through  the  few  years  that  it  continued; 
but  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and 
superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school,  and  a  generous  financial  supporter 
of  both,  as  numerous  items  in  the  old  expense  accounts  show. 

With  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  denominations  so  thoroughly 
in  the  ascendancy,  there  was  little  chance  for  the  Universalists  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  and  financial  support  enough  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
regular  services  and  preaching,  and  they  finally  discontinued  operations 
and  sold  their  share  in  the  meeting-house  to  the  Baptists. 

The  Baptists,  as  related  on  previous  pages,  maintained  services  for 
a  longer  time,  but  discontinued  previous  to  1855,  probably.  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well’s  statement  is  that  “in  1863  the  church  building  was  sold  and  moved 
from  its  original  location  to  near  the  north  end  of  the  Common,  where  it 
served  for  many  years  as  a  barn  or  stable  for  Col.  George  Whitney,  and 
is  now  used  as  headquarters  for  the  fire  department  of  Royalston  Cen¬ 
ter.  ”  I  will  say,  in  amendment  to  that  statement,  that  the  building  was 
purchased  by  George  Pierce  and  moved  to  the  location  indicated  at  C46 
on  our  map,  to  replace  his  barn  which  was  burned  in  1861,  and  was  used 
by  him  in  his  farming  and  stock-dealing  operations  for  many  years. 

FREE  DONATION  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Caswell  states  that  in  1820  and  up  to  1827  certificates  of  mem¬ 
bership  were  recorded  of  “members  of  the  Religious  Society  in  the  Town 
of  Royalston  called  Free  Donation;”  and  in  his  story  of  the  Fisher  fam¬ 
ily  he  states  that  Capt.  David  Fisher  was  a  Quaker  and  a  leader  of  the 
“Free  Donation  Society.”  We  may  well  suppose  that  certification  of 
membership  in  such  a  society  relieved  those  so  certified  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  town  church.  The  Baptists  might  have  been  simi¬ 
larly  exempted,  until  the  law  was  changed  in  1831. 

DENOMINATIONAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

The  name  “Congregational,”  as  applied  to  the  Royalston  churches, 
does  not  describe  their  creed  or  belief.  Primarily  the  word  refers  to 
form  of  church  government,  each  Congregational  church  or  society 
being  independent  of  outside  ecclesiastical  authority;  whereas,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  some  other  denominations 
are  governed  by  presbyteries,  synods,  episcopates,  conferences,  bishops 
and  other  bodies  or  persons  accorded  dictatorial  powers. 

The  Church  of  England  was  Episcopal  in  form,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  governmental  order,  having  its  headship  vested  in  the  regal  crown. 
Congregationalism  grew  out  of  dissension  from  this  order.  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  resulting  from  this  dissension,  some  of  the  dissenters,  then 
called  “Independents,”  removed  to  Holland,  and  the  church  they  started 
at  Leyden  is  mentioned  as  the  parent  of  Congregationalism  in  England 
and  America.  Among  its  early  members  were  Elder  Brewster  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  both  afterward  famous  as  “Pilgrim  Fathers,”— a  name 
with  which  it  is  said  they  were  not  honored  until  1799,  some  179  years 
after  the  first  “Pilgrims”  landed  at  Plymouth,  when  it  was  applied  to 
them  by  that  much  maligned  patriot,  Thomas  Paine. 

In  1620,  a  company  organized  by  Elder  Brewster  and  Deacon  Carver 
and  numbering  102  persons,  sailed  from  Holland  and  England  for  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  “Mayflower;”  one  member  of  the  party  was  accidentally 
drowned,  and  one  child  was  born  on  shipboard,  so  that  102  persons  were 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  on  Dec.  20  or  Dec.  21,  1620.  It  is  told  that 
about  one-half  of  them  perished  from  cold  and  hardship  before  the  next 
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spring.  Other  colonies  followed,  and  it  is  probable  that  between  1620 
and  1640  upwards  of  22,000  Puritans  sailed  from  English  and  Dutch  ports 
for  the  New  World,  and  some  authorities  have  set  the  number  as  high 
as  50,000.  In  10  to  15  years  50  villages  had  been  planted  in  New  England 
and  30  to  40  churches  built. 

These  people  came  to  the  new  country  to  secure  religious  liberty. 
But  they  had  some  rather  narrow  views,  which  resulted  in  performances 
which  would  be  considered  very  drastic  in  our  time.  The  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  permitted  no  one  to  vote  who  was  not  a  Congregationalist, 
baptized  in  infancy.  Baptists  who  did  not  believe  in  infant  baptism  were 
called  anarchists,  imprisoned,  fined,  deported.  Rev.  Roger  Williams,  an 
English  Baptist  clergyman,  refused  to  return  to  England,  and  later 
founded  Providence  and  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Quakers  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  banished;  on  first  conviction  to  have  one  ear  cut  off,  on  a 
second  the  other  ear,  on  a  third  the  tongue  to  be  bored  with  a  red-hot 
iron;  two  Quakers,  and  some  accounts  say  four,  were  hanged;  Mary 
Dyar,  a  mother  with  several  children,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and 
one  account  says  she  was  hanged,  while  another  states  that  she  was  re¬ 
prieved  with  the  rope  around  her  neck;  and  four  other  mothers  were 
scourged  for  being  identified  with  the  Quakers. 

But  in  spite  of,  and  to  some  extent,  probably,  as  a  result  of  the  per¬ 
secutions,  other  denominations  grew,  and  others  have  sprung  up,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  reported  that  there  are  now  more  than  200  different 
religious  denominations  or  cults  in  the  United  States. 

The  early  Congregational  churches  were  often  called  “Churches  of 
Christ/ ’  and  the  first  church  in  Royalston  was  so  designated,  apparently, 
until  1831.  .  (See  page  112.) 

About  1750  Unitarian  principles  began  to  spread  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  Boston,  and  from  there  to  other  localities.  This  made 
a  division  in  many  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  England  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches,  with  the  result  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  there  are 
both  Congregational  Trinitarian  and  Congregational  Unitarian  churches; 
and  in  some  places  it  is  the  Trinitarians  who  hold  the  honor  of  being  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  original  “First  Parish,”  while  in  other 
places  the  Unitarians  justly  hold  that  honor. 

Both  the  Royalston  Congregational  churches  are  Trinitarian,  holding 
in  their  creeds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,— the  union  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  one  Godhead,— although  probably  the 
word  Trinitarian  has  never  appeared  on  their  records  or  in  any  official 
mention  of  them. 

In  the  list  of  clergymen  in  Worcester  County  in  the  “Massachusetts 
Register”  for  1853,  63  clergymen  were  designated  as  Congregational 
Trinitarian,  and  22  as  Congregational  Unitarian;  and  16  of  the  C.  U. 
were  in  places  in  which  C.  T.  were  located. 

In  Fitchburg,  the  “First  Parish  Congregational  Unitarian  Church” 
is  the  title  of  the  inheritor  of  the  prestige  and  property  of  the  first 
church,  established  by  the  town  in  1768.  About  1802  there  was  a  division 
of  the  church  into  two  societies,  and  the  “orthodox”  element  built  a 
meeting-house.  In  1812  the  two  societies  were  reunited.  In  1823  a  per¬ 
manent  separation  took  place,  and  the  “orthodox”  element  organized 
the  “Calvinistic  Congregational  Church,”  and  took  over  the  meeting¬ 
house  built  by  the  element  which  withdrew  in  1802.  The  name  “Calvin¬ 
istic”  has  been  retained  by  the  church  to  the  present  time,  although  it 
is  probable  that  but  few  of  its  members  know  what  it  means.  Much  as 
I  would  like  to  “disquis”  for  a  page  or  two  on  the  topic,  I  will  refrain, 
and  suggest  that  the  interested  reader  look  up  in  several  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  and  other  works,  what  may  be  printed  under  the  headings, 
“Calvin,  John”  and  “Calvinism.”  I  recommend  the  perusal  of  several 
“authorities,”  because  some  of  them  do  not  bring  out  all  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  features  that  others  disclose. 
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I  am  mixing  into  these  “Reflections  on  Royalston”  considerable  mat¬ 
ter  relating  to  Fitchburg  affairs  and  people  because  the  two  places  seem 
to  be  quite  closely  interrelated.  Without  any  statistics  on  the  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  more  Royalston  people  have  become  residents  of 
Fitchburg  than  of  any  other  place,  and  many  of  them  have  become  quite 
prominent  and  influential  in  its  commercial  and  civic  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  have  gone  from  Fitchburg  to  Royals¬ 
ton,  and  some  of  them  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

And  perhaps  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  introduce  a  little  story, 
which  I  had  intended  to  use  in  another  connection,  about 

AN  ABOLITIONIST  CHURCH. 

About  1839  agitation  for  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
action  by  the  church  upon  it  was  begun  in  the  Calvinistic  Congregational 
Church  in  Fitchburg.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Royalston  from  1852  to  1870,  was 
pastor  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  from  1838  to  1852.  He  deprecated  the 
agitation  of  the  matter  in  the  church,  and  presented  resolutions  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  views,  which  were  adopted.  But  the  abolition  sentiment 
was  so  strong  that  in  1843  about  30  members  holding  radical  views  on 
the  subject  withdrew  and  organized  the  “Trinitarian  Congregational 
Church.  ’  ’  The  word  Trinitarian  was  used  to  give  a  distinguishing  name, 
as  the  Calvinistic  Church  was  probably  also  Trinitarian  in  its  theology. 

This  new  Trinitarian  Church  grew  in  membership  and  influence.  Its 
services  were  held  in  the  town  hall  at  first,  and  a  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1844.  It  became  the  home  of  radical  reform  movements,  and  its 
pastors  were  pioneers  of  reforms.  Among  them  was  Rev.  George  Trask, 
who  became  known  as  the  “anti-tobacco  apostle.” 

Roby-R.  Safford,  who  in  1861  became  the  agent  and  superintendent 
of  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston,  was  the  first  choristor, — “a  man 
of  splendid  voice,  who  sang  ‘with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understand¬ 
ing.’  ”  Some  of  us  Royalston  people  will  always  remember  his  work 
there  in  “old  folks’  concerts”  and  on  other  occasions.  William  M.  Leathe, 
a  native  of  Royalston,  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  this  church. 

There  is  a  bit  of  interesting  history  relative  to  the  bell  which  was 
placed  on  this  Trinitarian  Church  building.  It  had  done  service  on  a 
plantation  in  Mississippi,  calling  125  slaves  to  toil;  during  the  Rebellion 
it  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  be  cast  into  Confederate  cannon;  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  confiscated  and  sent  north;  and  it 
was  purchased  by  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
presented  to  the  church,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  remain  silent 
until  it  could  celebrate  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  When  the  news  of 
President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  reached  Fitchburg  the  bell  rang  out 
the  glad  tidings  of  emancipation  for  the  slaves. 

As  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  issue  which  led  to  its  organization, 
that  accomplished,  other  factors  contributing,  perhaps,  the  church  was 
dissolved  and  its  property  sold;  $2,000  of  the  proceeds  were  presented  to 
its  latest  pastor,  and  the  balance  of  some  $12,000  was  most  fittingly  given 
to  “The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.”  Some  of  the  surviving  members  re¬ 
newed  their  connection  with  the  Calvinistic  Church,  and  the  “Rollstone 
Congregational  Church,”  organized  a  little  later,  and  located  to  the  needs 
of  a  second  Congregational  church  in  the  growing  town,  became  a  haven 
for  others,  as  well  as  many  from  the  Calvinistic,  much  congested  as  the 
only  Trinitarian  Congregational  church.  The  Rollstone  is  Trinitarian  in 
creed,  and  the  word  Rollstone  is  not  a  theological  one,  but  is  derived 
from  Mount  Rollstone,  an  apparently  solid  hill  of  granite,  which  stands 
well  in  toward  the  center  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  summit  of  which  a  large  boulder  was  left  by  some  ice-flow  or  other 
near-miracle  of  prehistoric  times.  The  name  has  often  been  used  by  or¬ 
ganizations,  institutions  and  otherwise  as  a  designation. 
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THE  TOWN  HOUSES. 

The  meeting-house,  built  by  the  Proprietors  in  1764,  and  presented 
to  the  Town,  and  its  successor  built  in  1797,  were  used  for  all  public 
meetings,  for  the  transaction  of  town  business  as  well  as  for  religious 
meetings.  In  1831  the  state  laws  were  changed,  and  the  legal  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  passed  from  the  Town  to  a  “Parish.  ”  Whether 
the  meeting-house  was  sold  to  the  Parish  or  presented  to  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear;  but  it  is  told  that  town  meetings  were  held  in  it  until  April  6,  1840, 
which  was  the  date  of  the  last  one;  the  Parish  having  planned  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  new  meeting-house  for  the  one  built  in  1797. 

Nov.  21,  1840,  the  Town  voted  to  build  a  town  house,  and  it  was 
built  in  1841,  the  location  being  near  the  Center  school-house  and  desig¬ 
nated  9S  on  our  map  on  page  73.  The  building  was  one  story;  the  hall 
was  probably  as  large  as  the  auditorium  in  either  of  the  meeting-houses. 


TOWN  HOUSE,  OCTOBER,  J873. 


April  23,  1866,  the  Town  voted  to  build  a  new  town  house  and  chose 
Chauncy  Chase,  John  King,  Daniel  Davis,  Joseph  L.  Perkins,  Benjamin 
H.  Brown,  Luther  Harrington  and  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  as  a  Committee 
to  report  on  plans,  location,  estimates,  etc.,  and  as  Building  Committee. 
(Mr.  Morse  died  Oct.  27,  1867,  before  the  building  was  completed.)  The 
Town  accepted  the  plans  of  the  Committee,  with  the  location  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  indicated  at  15C  on  the  map,  on  land  presented  by  Chauncy  Chase. 
Mr.  Chase  was  the  architect  and  contractor,  and  the  town  voted  “not 
to  exceed  $6,000”  for  the  building;  the  amount  was  later  increased  to 
$9,000,  and  the  actual  net  expenditure  was  $8,999.97.  The  main  hall  on 
the  second  floor  was  provided  with  a  gallery,  and  the  first  floor  with  a 
smaller  auditorium  (for  many  years  known  as  “Bullock  hall”),  and  other 
rooms  for  the- transaction  of  town  business  and  other  purposes. 

Joseph  Raymond  presented  four  marble  memorial  tablets  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  soldiers  from  Royalston  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  placed  them  on  the  walls  of  the  main  hall. 
Mrs.  Emily  Bullock  Ripley  presented  the  American  eagle  vane  which  was 
placed  on  the  cupola.  George  F.  Miller  presented  a  clock  for  the  hall. 
The  main  hall  was  frescoed  and  provided  with  a  chandelier  by  generous 
subscriptions  by  many  people. 

The  hall  was  first  used  Dec.  17,  1867,  for  dedicatory  exercises,  with 
Rev.  Ariel  Ebenezer  Parish  Perkins  and  Governor  Alexander  Hamilton 
Bullock,  sons  of  Royalston,  as  the  principal  speakers. 
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THE  LIBRARIES. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Building1,  the 
story  of  which  will  soon  be  told,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  read  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminating  paper  on  “The  Libraries  of  Royalston.’ ’  From 
a  record  book  found  among  the  effects  of  George  Pierce  he  had  been 
able  to  build  up  a  story  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  first  library  worthy 
of  note  in  Royalston;  Mr.  Pierce  had  been  the  latest  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  controlling  it.  The  library  was  founded  in  January,  1778,  and 
the  organization  was  called  “The  Library  Company  in  Royalston,”  at 
first,  and  a  few  years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  “The  Social  Library 
of  Royalston.”  It  continued  71  years,  and  was  dissolved  in  1849. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was  secretary  and  librarian  down  to  the  year  1800, 
at  least,  and  quite  likely  the  library  was  kept  at  his  home.  It  was  open 
for  the  distribution  of  books  six  times  in  the  year,  on  the  Wednesdays 
preceding  the  second  Sundays  in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September 
and  November. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  7,  1778,  it  was  voted  that  each  member  pay 
into  the  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  library,  two  shillings 
in  money,  or  grain,  butter,  flax  or  flaxseed.  And  there  is  a  record  several 
years  later  of  a  committee’s  report  on  the  prices  at  which  the  various 
grains  and  other  products  should  be  credited. 

A  conception  of  the  kind  of  literature  in  demand  in  those  early  days 
is  gained  from  action  taken  March  7,  1787:  “Voted  that  the  money  laid 
out  for  books,  being  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  be  laid  out  for  books 
upon  different  subjects  in  the  following  proportion,  viz.:  Three-tenths 
parts  for  books  in  divinity  and  moral  philosophy;  three-tenths  for  his¬ 
tory  and  biography;  two-tenths  for  arts  and  sciences;  one-tenth  for  law 
and  physics;  one-tenth  for  poetry,  novels  and  miscellany.” 

As  showing  the  change  in  the  literary  tastes  of  Royalston’s  reading 
public,  or  of  those  who  selected  the  literature  for  the  public  library,  the 
annual  reports  for  the  six  years  1912  to  1917,  give  the  classification  of  the 
books  added;  the  whole  number  added  was  1093,  and  722  were  classed  as 
fiction— nearly  seven-tenths. 

That  there  was  another  social  library  in  Royalston  was  shown  by  the 
record,  in  1817,  of  the  admission  to  the  original  social  library  of  18  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “second  social  library.”  And  the  probability  that  there  was 
a  separate  ladies’  library  is  indicated  in  the  report  that  an  ancient  volume 
inscribed  “Ladies’  Social  Library,  No.  149,”  has  been  found  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  library. 

In  January,  1849,  the  Social  Library  voted  to  divide  its  books,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  little  later  they  were  sold  at  auction,  thus  ending  the 
work  of  an  institution  that  had  been  in  existence  for  about  71  years,  and 
which  must  have  numbered  the  people  of  several  generations  in  its  active 
membership. 

A  law  enacted  in  1842  provided  that  any  school  district  in  the  state, 
on  raising  $15  for  a  library,  should  be  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  from 
the  state  treasury,  the  whole  to  be  invested  in  books  selected  by  the  state 
authorities.  The  Center  district  and  five  others  in  Royalston  secured 
libraries  on  this  plan. 

A  few  years  after  the  closing  out  of  the  Social  Library  a  Farmers’ 
Club  was  organized  at  the  Center,  which  acquired  a  small  library,  nearly 
all  of  the  books  being  on  agricultural  topics.  After  a  few  years  the 
club  became  dormant,  and  the  books  remained  largely  unread  until  they 
were  placed  as  will  soon  be  told. 

The  Royalston  Public  Library,  which  was  to  become  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution,  was  started  in  1874.  Mrs.  George  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the 
Ladies’  Benevolent  Society,  an  organization  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  1824,  is  given  the  credit  and  honor  of  having  introduced  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  led  the  society  in  January  of  that  year  to  undertake  the  raising 
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of  sufficient  funds  to  establish  a  library.  Subscriptions  were  solicited, 
and  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  and  suppers  were  added  to  the  pile. 
Joseph  Raymond  added  zest  to  the  project  by  offering-  to  contribute  $250 
when  the  ladies  should  have  raised  a  like  amount. 

The  ladies  were  so  successful  in  their  endeavors  that  in  a  few  months 
they  had  secured  the  $500,  which  was  invested  in  books;  the  Farmers’ 
Club  donated  the  60  books  of  its  library,  previously  mentioned,  and  the 
Royalston  Public  Library  was  opened  Oct.  10,  1874,  with  474  volumes,  as 
indicated  by  the  highest  number  in  the  little  catalogue,  but  the  exact 
number  was  478,  as  4  volumes  were  crowded  in  on  %  numbers. 

The  Library  was  installed  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
town  house,  and  was  managed  by  the  ladies  for  several  years,  new  books 
being  added  occasionally,  the  catalogues  showing  693  volumes  in  1880. 

The  use  of  the  Library  was  not  at  first  strictly  free,  as  the  rules 
provided  for  “the  payment  of  25  cents  semi-annually,  in  advance,”  by 
each  person  taking  books.  The  rules  provided  that  the  Library  should 
be  open  “every  Saturday;  from  4  to  7  o’clock  p.  m.  between  the  first  of 
May  and  the  first  of  November,  and  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m.  between 
the  first  of  November  and  the  first  of  May,”  except  when  Saturday  was 
a  holiday. 

Misses  Emma  L.  Pierce  and  Harriet  E.  and  Lizzie  L.  Walker  served 
as  librarians  during  those  early  years,  and  perhaps  there  were  others, 
whose  names  have  not  been  handed  down,  who  rendered  similar  service. 

It  was  probably  at  the  annual  March  town  meeting  of  1881  that  the 
Town  accepted  the  ownership  and  care  of  the  Library,  as  at  a  town 
meeting  held  four  weeks  later,  April  4,  1881,  rules  were  adopted  for  its 
regulation,  which  were  printed  in  a  catalogue  issued  in  1882.  Probably 
the  Town  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  Library,  which  must  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  700  volumes,  without  a  dollar  of  expense.  Since  that  time 
the  Town  has  made  annual  appropriations,  increasingly  varying  from  $50 
to  $300,  for  books,  catalogues,  librarian’s  services  and  other  expenses. 

The  first  one  of  the  rules  adopted  in  1881  read  as  follows:  “This  Li¬ 
brary  shall  be  called  the  Raymond  Public  Library.”  This  was  in  honor 
of  Joseph  Raymond,  who  contributed  $250  for  the  beginning.  This  name 
was  continued  for  several  years;  but  in  1896,  when  a  new  general  cata¬ 
logue  was  issued,  the  name  became  Royalston  Public  Library  again. 

The  Library  has  been  enriched  by  numerous  gifts.  In  1899  Mrs. 
Timothy  Bliss  left  a  legacy  of  $1,500  to  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  town.  This 
fund  has  yielded  an  income  of  between  $60  and  $70  per  year,  which  has 
been  expended  for  books.  Miss  Edith  E.  Metcalf,  another  descendant 
from  an  old  Royalston  family,  has  since  1911  contributed  $30  annually, 
which  has  provided  15  or  more  of  the  best  periodicals  for  the  reading 
room.  Other  friends,  both  resident  and  non-resident,  have  contributed 
books  and  periodicals  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars;  and  the  state, 
through  the  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  has  given  a  large  amount 
of  books  and  valuable  cataloguing  material  and  accessories. 

Soon  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Library  by  the  Town  in  1881,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Waite  Chase  became  librarian,  and  served  most  faithfully  for 
more  than  15  years,  until  she  was  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  which 
resulted  in  her  death,  Dec.  14,  1896.  Miss  Maria  L.  Bragg  served  in  the 
position  from  Nov.  1,  1896,  until  Sept.  1,  1897.  Since  the  latter  date, 
for  a  term  of  more  than  23  years,  (at  this  writing  in  1920,)  Mrs.  Emeline 
E.  (White)  Mackenzie  has  been  the  courteous  and  efficient  librarian. 

PH1NEHAS  S.  NEWTON  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

At  the  annual  March  town  meeting  in  1910,  an  offer  was  presented 
from  Phinehas  S.  Newton, — a  native  and  life-long  resident  of  the  town, — 
to  build  and  present  a  library  building,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  provided 
the  Town  would  furnish  a  location  for  it.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
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and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Levvens  G.  Forbes,  Everard  B.  Hanson 
and  Luke  B.  Shepardson,  chosen  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

When  all  available  locations  had  been  considered,  selection  was  made 
of  a  lot  on  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the  former  Rufus  Bullock  estate, 
designated  at  39C  on  our  map.  The  estate  was  then  the  property  of 
William  H.  Hill,  and  he  presented  the  lot  as  a  memorial  to  his  deceased 
wife,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  summer  resident  of  Royalston. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  building  in  August,  1910,  and  it  was  finished 
in  June,  1911.  H.  M.  Francis  &  Sons  of  Fitchburg  were  the  architects, 
and  Boutwell  &  Damon  of  Fitchburg  the  builders.  It  is  50  by  36  feet, 
one  story,  with  a  well  lighted  basement  and  an  attic.  The  exterior  is  of 
red  brick  with  brown  sandstone  trimmings.  The  interior  is  finely  finished 
and  furnished  with  library  accessories  and  modern  conveniences. 


PHINEHAS  S.  NEWTON  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

The  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Building  was  dedicated  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  28,  1911.  Mr.  Newton  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in 
making  the  occasion  a  glad  day  for  the  old  town.  He  sent  out  hundreds 
of  invitations,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  former  residents, 
relatives,  and  friends  acquired  in  his  long  business  career,  came  to  see 
the  beautiful  building,  and  unite  with  the  townspeople  in  honoring  the 
generous  donor  and  enjoying  the  exercises. 

The  Starrett  Band,  of  Athol,  gave  concerts  on  the  Common  morning 
and  afternoon.  A  collation  was  served  in  the  Town  Hall,  for  guests  from 
out  of  town,  by  Caterer  Edwin  M.  Read,  of  Fitchburg;  and  the  children 
were  regaled  with  ice-cream  at  a  tent  on  the  Common. 

The  dedicatory  ceremonies  and  entertainment  were  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  the  Library  Building  not  being  large  enough  to 
accomodate  the  large  number  attending,  and  a  proposed  plan  to  use  the 
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surrounding  lawn  having  been  relinquished.  The  exercises  commenced 
at  two  o’clock  and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  conducted  the  exercises  is  his  felicitous  way, 
and  introduced  the  features  of  the  program  with  pertinent  allusions. 
The  program  was  in  this  form:  Selection  on  the  organ  by  Miss  Cora  E. 
Stockwell;  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fogg;  vocal  solo,  by  Mrs.  Addie 
G.  Heath  (omitted  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Heath) ;  historical 
sketch,  “The  Libraries  of  Royalston,”  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams;  vocal 
duet,  Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Richards,  of  Athol,  and  Mrs.  Leota  M.  Richards,  of 
Fitchburg;  address  on  “The  Library  and  the  Town  from  the  Viewpoint 
of  the  Business  Man,”  Frederick  C.  Nichols,  of  Fitchburg;  address  on 
“The  Library  and  the  Public  Schools,”  Fred  W.  Cross;  vocal  solo,  Mrs. 
Jennie  A.  Richards;  presentation  of  deed  and  keys,  Donald  M.  Hill,  son 
of  the  donor  of  the  site;  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Town  by  Charles  H. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Selectmen,  who  read  resolutions  of 
thanks  adopted  by  the  Town;  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Library  Trus¬ 
tees,  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  chairman  of  Trustees.  At  this  point 
Dr.  Adams  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Bertha  Lee,  presenting  to  the  Library 
a  beautiful  clock,  the  gift  of  herself,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Converse  and  Wallace 
Pierce,  in  memory  of  J.  Howard  Lee,  a  former  summer  resident  of  Roy¬ 
alston;  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks  responded  in  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
Vocal  solo,  Miss  Cora  E.  Stockwell.  Here  Dr.  Adams  called  from  the 
audience  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  who  entertained  the 
company  with  apt  remarks.  The  principal  address  of  the  occasion  was 
reserved  for  the  last;  it  was  by  Hon.  Herbert  Parker,  of  Lancaster,  who 
with  his  profound  logic,  witty  sallies,  and  eloquent  tribute  to  Royalston’s 
benefactor,  held  the  interest  of  the  audience  for  a  long  time.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  closed  with  the  singing  of  “America”  by  the  audience  and  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Rice. 

The  Library  Building,  which  had  been  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  foliage  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bertha  Lee,  was  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  people,  both  previous  to  and  following  the  exercises. 
The  church  had  been  finely  trimmed  with  ferns  and  laurel  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie. 

The  handsome  clock  presented  as  mentioned  above,  is  an  astronomical 
clock,  noting  not  only  the  time  of  day,  but  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
months  of  the  year,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  etc.  The  Trustees’  report 
says  that  it  “turns  its  face  with  benignant  welcome  toward  everyone 
crossing  the  threshold.” 

With  its  removal  into  the  new  building  the  Library  was  re-named 
“The  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library.” 

The  growth  of  the  Library  is  shown  by  the  number  of  volumes  on  its 
shelves  in  the  successive  years,  as  follows:  1874,  438;  1880,  693;  1896, 
1,735;  1901,  2,080;  1912,  3,225;  1913,  3,424;  1914,  3,530;  1915,  3,742; 
1916,  3,927;  1917,  4,137;  1918,  4,318;  1919,  4,456;  1920,  4,631. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  names  of  the  9  men  who  have  served  as  Trustees  of  the  Library 
for  the  40  years  from  1881  to  1920  (the  year  of  this  printing),  with  the 
years  of  their  service,  are  as  follows: 

1881-1884,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams,  Alfred  D.  Ray¬ 
mond. 

1885-1894,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Alfred  D.  Raymond,  Jeremiah  A.  Rich. 
1895-1899,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Jeremiah  A.  Rich,  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Fairbanks. 

1900-1911,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  Caleb  W. 
Day. 

1912-1918,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  Levvens 
G.  Forbes. 

1919-1920,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Colin  Mackenzie,  Sumner  C.  French. 
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These  Trustees  have  performed  their  duties  in  managing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Library,  procuring  the  books  and  keeping  them  catalogued, 
without  salaries,  and  with  little  if  any  remuneration  of  any  kind  for  their 
services  as  Trustees.  Two  of  them  have  served  as  janitor  of  the  new 
building,  for  which  they  have  received  salaries.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams 
served  on  the  board  of  Trustees  continuously  for  40  years. 

In  1898  a  delivery  service  was  established  for  patrons  of  the  Library 
at  South  Royalston,  the  books  being  transported  and  distributed  from  a 
designated  station  at  the  Town’s  expense.  This  feature  has  made  the 
advantages  of  the  Library  available  for  many  who  had  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  Library,  located  4  miles  distant.  The  privilege 
has  been  well  used,  and  the  statistics  show  that  in  some  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  sent  to  South  Royalston  has  been  more  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  loaned. 

COMPARATIVE  LIBRARY  STATISTICS. 

Ordinarily,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  Royalston,  in  company  with 
many  other  country  towns,  is  retroceding,  in  population,  in  business,  in 
church  membership,  in  school  attendance.  Does  it  not  give  us  a  thrill, 
then,  when  we  discover  that  the  old  town  is  actually  making  a  better 
showing  along  some  line  than  some  other  place  supposed  to  be  ‘‘better 
fixed”  and  more  progressive  than  old  Royalston! 

Bethought  me  to  see  how  Fitchburg  and  Royalston  compare  in 
library  privileges  and  the  use  they  make  of  them;  here  is  the  result. 

Fitchburg’s  Library  building  cost  $84,500,  in  1885,  when  the  city  had 
a  population  of  15,375,— a  valuation  of  building  of  about  $5.50  for  each 
person;  or,  based  on  the  1920  valuation  of  $103,200,  and  a  population  of 
41,000,  the  figures  drop  down  to  $2.52  per  capita. 

Royalston’s  Library  building  cost  $10,000  in  1911,  when  its  popula¬ 
tion  was  about  850,  giving  $11.76  worth  of  building  per  capita. 

Fitchburg’s  Library  contained  63,047  volumes,  Nov.  30,  1920,  which 
was  an  average  for  the  41,000  population  of  1^  books  per  capita. 

Royalston’s  Library  contained  4,820  volumes,  Jan.  1,  1921,— the  1920 
official  census  gave  a  population  of  819, — nearly  6  books  per  capita. 

Fitchburg  Library’s  expenditures  for  1920  were  $13,975.49,— an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  34  cents  per  capita. 

Royalston  Library’s  expenditures  for  1920  were  $370.08,— an  average 
of  more  than  45  cents  per  capita. 

Fitchburg’s  Library  in  1920  had  7,008  persons  registered  as  taking 
books, — about  17  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Royalston’s  Library  in  1918  had  275  persons  registered  as  taking 
books,— about  30  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Fitchburg’s  Library  loaned  during  the  13  years  1908  to  1920,  inclusive, 
an  average  of  a  trifle  over  2  books  per  capita  per  year;  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  in  any  year  being  2.4  and  the  lowest  1.9.  (Note  the  decimals.) 

Royalston’s  Library  loaned  during  the  7  years  1914  to  1920,  inclusive, 
an  average  of  more  than  7  books  per  capita  per  year;  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  was  in  1915,-7.75  books  per  capita.  (Note  the  decimals.) 

Fitchburg’s  Library  loaned  during  the  13  years  1908  to  1920,  inclusive, 
from  61  to  71  per  cent,  of  fiction,  the  average  for  the  13  years  being  66.4 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  volumes  loaned. 

Royalston’s  Library  has  not  always  reported  the  number  of  volumes 
of  fiction  loaned;  but  in  1915  it  was  88  per  cent.;  in  1916,  86  per  cent.;  in 
1917,  97  per  cent.,  and  in  1918,  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  volumes  loaned. 

These  comparisons  have  not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  disparag¬ 
ing  Fitchburg’s  Library,  which  ranks  high  among  the  libraries  of  the 
state  and  the  nation. 

But  the  comparisons  show  that  Royalston’s  Library,  when  considered 
on  the  basis  of  population,  is  “ahead”  of  the  larger  one  in  a  surprising 
degree,  in  quantity  and  value  of  equipment,  and  in  the  actual  use  made 
of  that  equipment. 
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Probably  one  reason  for  the  larger  use  of  the  Royalston  Library, 
amounting,  as  has  been  shown,  to  between  3  and  4  times  as  many  books 
per  capita,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Fitchburg  has  many  theaters,  parks, 
and  other  means  of  entertainment  and  amusement,  and  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  neglected.  Royalston  people  make  up  for  the  lack  of  public  diver- 
tisement  by  reading  the  library  books.  Fitchburg  people  get  thrills  in 
attending  moving  picture  shows,  while  Royalston  people  seek  them 
through  reading  novels;  which  may  account  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
very  large  percentage  of  fiction  loaned. 

Fitchburg  has  in  its  extensive  population  a  large  percentage  of  for¬ 
eign-speaking  people,  who,  while  they  may  find  some  books  in  their  own 
languages  in  the  public  library,  have  extensive  libraries,  and  even  daily 
newspapers  printed  in  the  city,  in  their  own  languages,  and  thus  fail  to 
make  use  of  the  public  library;  but  their  children,  brought  up  in  the 
public  schools,  become  patrons  of  the  public  library.  Royalston  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  contingent  of  foreign-speaking  population,  but  probably  not  as 
large  a  percentage  as  Fitchburg. 

CONCERNING  CATALOGUES. 

« 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Royalston  Public  Library,  issued  in  1874, 
was  printed  in  16  small  pages  with  cover,  in  which  the  titles  were  grouped 
under  8  different  headings,  with  the  names  of  authors  given  in  part,  and 
all  numbered  consecutively  from  1  upward;  there  was  no  attempt  at  any¬ 
thing  like  alphabetical  arrangement.  Little  supplements  were  issued  for 
several  years,  giving  lists  of  new  books  added,  consecutively  numbered. 

In  1882  a  catalogue  was  issued,  in  58  pages  and  cover,  in  which  books 
were  listed  alphabetically  by  both  titles  and  authors;  the  former  num¬ 
berings  were  retained,  but  of  course  could  not  appear  in  consecutive 
order.  A  list  of  books  classified  by  subjects,  without  the  numbers,  was 
also  given.  Supplementary  catalogues  were  issued  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  years.  The  numbers  under  this  plan  showed  more  than  1600  volumes 
in  the  library  in  1894. 

In  1896  a  catalogue  was  issued  in  more  than  100  larger  pages  than 
in  either  of  its  predecessors,  with  cover.  The  books  were  arranged 
alphabetically  by  both  titles  and  authors’  names.  The  consecutive  num¬ 
bering  was  dropped,  and  in  its  place  was  instituted  what  might  be  called 
shelf  or  section  numbering;  thus,  101  was  the  number  on  the  1st  book  on 
the  1st  shelf  or  section;  3516  was  the  designation  of  the  16th  book  on  the 
35th  section;  and  6307  did  not  indicate  that  there  were  6307  books  in  the 
library,  but  it  was  the  designation  for  the  7th  book  on  the  63rd  section. 

This  plan  of  numbering  allowed  for  the  addition  of  new  books  at  any 
time,  numbered  for  spaces  not  previously  filled  on  the  shelves  in  use,  or 
for  new  shelves  or  sections.  All  numbers  would  be  permanent,  and  a 
new  catalogue  could  be  made  up  at  any  time,  taking  in  all  the  books 
added,  without  re-numbering  a  book.  This  seemed  to  be  about  as  con¬ 
venient  and  labor-saving  a  system  as  could  be  devised.  Three  supple¬ 
mentary  catalogues  had  been  issued  under  this  plan,  and  a  fourth  was 
under  consideration,  when  the  proposition  for  the  new  library  building 
come  up,  and  the  matter  was  delayed,  awaiting  developments. 

“DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM’’  CATALOGUES. 

In  1885,  the  City  of  Fitchburg  having  received  from  Hon.  Rodney 
Wallace  the  gift  of  the  Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library  deemed  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of 
the  library  to  the  new  building  the  best  time  for  the  overhauling  of  the 
books  and  cataloguing  them  under  a  new  system.  An  expert  cataloguer 
was  secured,  to  classify  and  number  the  books  according  to  the  “Dewey 
Decimal  System,’’  the  invention  of  Melvil  Dewey,  the  librarian  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  who  had  established  a  bureau  to  furnish  assistance  to 
libraries  in  the  preparation  of  catalogues  under  this  system. 
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In  applying  this  “Dewey  Decimal  System”  each  book  is  classified 
as  to  its  subject  under  one  of  10  divisions,  indexed  by  the  10  Arabic 
numerals,  as  follows:  000  General  Works;  100  Philosophy;  200  Religion; 
300  Sociology;  400  Philology;  500  Natural  Science;  600  Useful  Arts; 
700  Fine  Arts;  800  Literature;  900  History.  Each  of  these  10  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  10  others,  each  indicated  by  a  numeral  in  place  of 
the  cipher  in  the  middle  of  the  primary  designation;  thus,  while  800  des¬ 
ignates  Literature,  810  designates  American  Literature;  820  English 
Literature;  830  German  Literature;  840  French  Literature;  and  so  on, 
for  other  countries’  literature.  A  further  subdivision  substitutes  digits 
for  the  ciphers  in  the  third  place,  to  express  the  kind  of  literature;  so 
that  the  3  figures  811  mean  Literature  American  Poetry;  812  Literature 
American  Drama;  813  Literature  American  Fiction;  and  so  on;  and  the 
same  way  for  other  countries:  821  Literature  English  Poetry;  832  Lit¬ 
erature  German  Drama;  843  Literature  French  Fiction;  and  so  on. 

A  still  further  subdivision  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  decimal 
point  and  more  figures,  to  indicate  place,  time,  or  something  else,  which 
is  best  illustrated  under  History.  Thus,  the  figures  974.43  indicate  these 
designations:  9  for  History,  7  for  North  America,  4  for  North  Atlantic 
States,  the  next  4  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  3  for  Worcester  County. 
Another  figure  might  be  added  to  designate  a  city  or  town  in  the  county, 
and  another  for  a  ward  or  district  in  the  city  or  town,  and  so  on. 

The  expert  cataloguer  of  the  Fitchburg  Library  adopted  many 
“quirks”  which  are  not  always  used  in  other  catalogues.  He  indicated 
the  sizes  and  shapes  of  books  and  dates  and  places  of  publication  by  ab¬ 
breviations;  and  he  also  made  22  of  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet 
serve  as  abbreviations  for  male  first  names  by  placing  a  colon  after  each, 
and  23  for  female  names  by  placing  two  periods  after  each;  thus:  A:  for 
Augustus,  F:  for  Frederick,  M:  for  Mark,  and  V:  for  Victor;  and  on  the 
female  names,  A.,  for  Anna,  F..  for  Fanny,  M..  for  Mary,  V..  for  Victoria 
and  Z..  for  Zenobia.  He  used  bold-face,  small  capitals  and  italics  pro¬ 
fusely,  all  of  them  frequently  appearing  in  one  line.  All  of  the  various 
accented  letters  were  used  wherever  they  belonged. 

This  super-excellent  Fitchburg  Library  catalogue  contains,  first,  an 
author  and  title  catalogue,  with  all  books  listed  alphabetically  by  both 
titles  and  authors;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Then  comes  a  subject  catalogue,  with  everything  classified  by 
subjects,  with  numerous  subdivisions,  not  only  by  kinds  of  literature,  but 
geographically,  and  chronologically,  and  in  various  other  ways.  And 
then  there  is  a  subject  index,  which  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  expert  cataloguer  was  employed  for  a  year  on  the  catalogue. 
The  making  of  the  card  catalogue  occupied  6  months,  and  then  he  wished 
to  have  the  printers  commence,  using  the  cards  for  copy;  but  that  was 
found  to  be  impractical,  as  he  wished  to  have  some  things  that  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  cards  omitted  in  the  print,  and  other  things  arranged  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order.  So  a  force  of  copyists  was  engaged  to  put  the  matter  in 
proper  written  form.  The  printing  occupied  about  6  months,  and  from 
7  to  10  people  devoted  a  large  part  of  that  time  to  the  work  in  the  print¬ 
ing-office;  probably  5  or  6  worked  on  the  library  end. 

The  total  cost  of  making  up  the  card  catalogue  and  printing  the 
catalogue  was  about  $8,000.00,  a  portion  of  which  was  paid  by  a  public- 
spirited  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  edition  printed  was  1,000 
copies,  of  which  500  were  bound  in  cloth  and  sold  at  $1.00  per  copy,— 
books  which  it  had  cost  $8.00  each  to  produce. 

This  was  in  1886,  and  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library  has  not  had  a  new 
catalogue  in  the  35  years  since  that  time.  Two  or  three  supplementary 
catalogues  of  books  added  were  issued,  after  which  lists  of  new  books 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  bulletins  were  issued  at 
short  intervals,  containing  not  only  lists  of  the  new  books,  but  also  lists 
of  all  books  in  the  library  on  certain  subjects  which  for  a  time  were 
prominent  in  public  interest. 
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On  account  of  my  reputation  for  accuracy,  probably,  I  was  selected 
to  attend  to  certain  parts  of  the  work  of  getting  out  this  catalogue,  in¬ 
cluding  the  correction  of  proofs,  conferring  with  the  compiler  and  making 
the  changes  he  desired,  and  putting  the  matter  in  form  for  the  press; 
and  in  the  half  year  at  that  kind  of  work  I  got  enough  of  the  stuff  into 
my  system  to  qualify  me  as  an  expert. 


“DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  SIMPLIFIED." 


Following  the  removal  of  the  Royalston  Public  Library  to  the  new 
Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Building  in  1911,  a  new  catalogue  was  issued 
in  1912.  A  card  catalogue  was  made,  and  the  books  were  classified  and 
numbered  to  some  extent  according  to  the  “Dewey  Decimal  System,"  in 
a  “Simplified"  form.  Labor  and  expense  of  compiling  and  printing  were 
saved  by  the  omission  of  the  title  and  author  catalogue,  and  the  books  are 
listed  mainly  under  the  Dewey  subject  classifications,  alphabetically  by 
authors,  with  some  variations. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  books  entered  appear  without  num¬ 
ber  designations.  Those  which  are  numbered  carry  the  Dewey  class 
numbers,  and,  as  is  the  Dewey  custom,  the  initials  of  the  authors  or  some 
other  letters  following  the  figures.  But  this  does  not  give  each  book  a 
distinguishing  designation,  for  there  are  in  most  cases  several,  and  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  10,  having  exactly  the  same  figures  and  letter.  In  the 
Fitchburg  catalogue  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  simply  adding  another 
figure,  as  is  illustrated  here,  the  first  designations  being  as  given  in  the 
Royalston  catalogue,  and  the  others  as  they  might  be  made. 


Ballou,  M.  M.  Due  North.  910  B  910  B 

_  DliP  Wpqf  Q1 0  P  Q1 0  R1 

Beehler,  W.  H.  Cruise  of  the  “Brooklyn."  910  B  910  B2 

Bellows,  H.  W.  Old  world  in  its  new  face.  910  B  910  B3 

Hale,  E.  E.  Seven  Spanish  cities.  946  H  946  H 

—  Story  of  Spain.  946  H  946  HI 

Hay,  John.  Castilian  days.  946  H  946  H2 


The  departments  of  Fiction  and  Stories  for  Young  People,  embracing 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  books  listed  in  the  Royalston  catalogue,  have 
no  number  designations.  In  the  “Dewey  Decimal  System"  Fiction  is  in 
the  800  Literature  class,  and  is  designated  by  the  figure  3  in  the  third 
place,  while  the  figures  in  the  second  place  indicate  the  nationality  of  the 
authorship.  Thus:  813  for  American  Fiction,  823  for  English  Fiction, 
833  for  German,  843  for  French,  853  for  Italian,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Fitchburg  catalogue  all  books  in  the  Fiction  division  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  single  figures,  — those  in  the  second  place, — 1  for  American 
Fiction,  2  for  English,  3  for  German,  4  for  French,  and  so  on.  To  these 
are  added  the  authors’  initials  and  designating  numbers,  mentioned  above. 
Royalston  Fiction,  numbered  by  this  plan,  might  read  about  like  this: 


Abbott,  E.  H.  Molly  Make-Believe.  1  A 

—  Sick-abed  lady.  1  A1 

Ackerman,  A.  W.  Price  of  peace.  1  A2 

Adams,  W.  H.  Page,  squire  and  knight.  2  A 

Balzac,  Honore  de.  Catherine  de  Medici.  4  B 

—  Country  Doctor.  4  B1 

—  Eugenie  Grandette  Pierrette.  4  B2 


Supplementary  catalogues  were  issued  in  1916  and  1920. 

At  the  March,  1921,  town  meeting,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  who  had 
served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Library  for  40  years,  and  had  been  re-elected 
in  1920  for  a  3-years  term,  resigned  the  office,  and  Mrs.  Ida  May  Cross, 
wife  of  Hon.  Fred  W.  Cross,  was  elected  to  the  position. 

These  reflections  on  library  matters  have  been  made  with  the  thought 
that  perhaps  sometime  in  the  future,  when  all  of  the  “present  company" 
shall  have  passed  on,  they  may  meet  the  attention  of  others,  to  whom 
they  may  be  of  interest  and  value. 
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SOUTH  ROYALSTON  INDUSTRIES. 

South  Royalston  was  a  sort  of  an  “after  thought’ ’  in  the  making  up 
of  the  town  of  Royalston,  the  land  on  which  the  flourishing  manufactur¬ 
ing  village  grew  up  not  having  been  included  in  the  territory  purchased 
by  the  original  proprietors,  as  it  had  already  been  included  in  the  towns 
later  called  Athol  and  Phillipston.  In  1799  and  1803  sections  were  set 
over  from  those  towns  to  Royalston,  and  the  boundaries  of  that  part  of 
the  town  have  since  remained  as  they  were  then  fixed. 

As  told  on  page  66,  in  the  story  of  the  early  saw-mills  and  grist-mills, 
Benjamin  Blanchard  was  the  earliest  user  of  the  water  power  from  Mil¬ 
lers  River  at  this  point,  and  built  the  first  saw-mill  and  the  first  grist¬ 
mill  here,  beginning  about  1785. 

THE  WOOLEN  MILL. 

In  1795  Blanchard  sold  to  Edward  Cambridge,  of  Templeton,  a  strip 


SOUTH  ROYALSTON  STONE  WOOLEN  MILL. 

Destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  20,  J892. 

of  land  15  rods  long  and  3  rods  wide,  with  privilege  on  Millers  River, 
for  a  fulling  mill. 

In  1812  “The  Royalston  Cotton  and  Wool  Manufacturing  Company” 
was  incorporated,  with  8  members  named.  The  company  erected  a  mill 
on  the  site  of  the  present  woolen  mill,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  business 
was  not  successful,  and  about  1825  the  concern  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Silas  Coffin  and  Rufus  Bullock.  The  buildings  were  burned  in  1833,  and 
Rufus  Bullock  then  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  privilege  and  plant. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Bullock  built  the  stone  mill  at  the  location,  in 
which  he  continued  the  business,  with  large  profits,  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  which  came  in  1858.  It  is  probable  that  this  stone  mill,  like  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  built  in  Fitchburg  a  little  earlier,  perhaps,  was  constructed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  derricks,  the  elevated  ground  adjoining  giving  opportunity 
for  the  building  of  a  timber  roadway  to  each  floor  as  it  was  placed,  over 
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which  the  ox-teams  with  the  loads  of  stone  could  be  driven  right  onto 
the  floors. 

Following  the  death  of  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  in  1858,  the  mill  and 
business  were  sold  to  Col.  George  Whitney,  as  mentioned  on  page  88. 
Col.  Whitney  had  as  successive  partners,  Daniel  Day,  of  South  Royals¬ 
ton,  Rufus  S.  Frost,  of  Chelsea  and  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  and  James  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Fitchburg  and  Boston.  Beginning  in  1861,  Roby  R.  Salford  was 
agent  and  active  manager  of  the  mill  for  16  or  17  years. 

Col.  Whitney’s  son,  George  Ellis  Whitney,  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  business  about  1882,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  “The 
George  Whitney  Woolen  Company”  in  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000. 

The  old  stone  mill  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  20,  1892. 
Following  its  destruction  the  company  did  business  for  a  year  or  two  in 
a  mill  in  which  operations  had  been  suspended,  in  West  Fitchburg,  near 
the  Beoli  mills  of  James  Phillips,  Jr.  But  in  1893  or  1894  the  business 
was  removed  to  Enfield,  N.  H.,  where  a  mill  had  been  purchased. 
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Later  a  building  was  erected  at  South  Royalston,  and  business  was 
resumed  there.  Col.  Whitney  died  in  1897.  In  1908  both  the  Enfield  and 
the  South  Royalston  mills,  of  which  George  E.  Whitney  had  been  man¬ 
ager,  became  links  in  the  great  chain  of  mills  operated  by  the  “American 
Woolen  Company,”  and  George  E.  Whitney  became  associated  with  that 
company,  and  was  later  stationed  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  charge  of  the 
Winooski  link,  with  2,000  operatives. 

For  a  few  years  the  old  chair-shop  building  was  used  as  a  picker- 
house  in  connection  with  the  mill.  It  was  destroyed  Oct.  25,  1904,  in  the 
most  disastrous  fire  that  South  Royalston  had  ever  known,  details  of 
which  will  be  found  on  other  pages. 

In  1910  the  American  Company  made  extensive  improvements  in  the 
plant,  and  added  the  large  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  con¬ 
necting  the  two  buildings  by  a  bridge.  The  product  was  changed  from 
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suitings  to  bed  blankets.  When  run  to  full  capacity  the  mill  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  150  or  more  people. 

THE  CHAIR  SHOP. 

It  is  probable  that  chair  manufacturing  in  South  Royalston  was  com¬ 
menced  somewhat  later  than  woolen  manufacturing;  no  data  is  available 
as  to  the  approximate  time.  “The  Massachusetts  Register”  for  1853 
gives  the  firms  of  Bruce,  Whitney  &  Bowker  as  chair  manufacturers, 
and  Whitmore  &  Bruce  as  proprietors  of  the  saw-mill,— really  a  part  of 
and  connected  with  the  chair  shop.  Later  the  whole  business  went  into 
the  hands  of  Col.  George  Whitney,  who  continued  it  for  many  years,  and 
probably  as  many  as  25  men  were  employed.  After  the  stone  woolen  mill 
had  been  burned  in  1892,  and  another  mill  built  to  take  its  place,  the  old 
chair  shop  was  utilized  as  an  adjunct  to  the  woolen  mill  until  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1904,  as  already  related. 


SOUTH  ROYALSTON  CHAIR  SHOP. 

Destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  25,  1904. 


THE  FARRAR  SHOP. 

It  has  been  recorded,  on  page  66,  that  Salmon  S.  Farrar  came  into 
possession  of  the  Blanchard  mill-privilege  and  saw-mill,  west  of  the 
woolen  mill,  about  1836.  He  was  born  in  Winchendon,  and  learned  the 
machinist’s  trade  in  Athol.  He  came  to  South  Royalston  in  1829,  and 
for  a  few  years  had  a  machine  shop  near  the  chair-shop  location.  In  1836 
he  built  a  shop  on  the  Blanchard  site.  His  father  had  been  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  wooden  dry  measures  in  Winchendon,  and  Mr.  Farrar  made 
them  in  his  new  shop  by  improved  methods  and  of  superior  quality.  This 
business  was  profitably  continued  at  the  shop  for  many  years;  but  in  1912 
a  state  law  took  effect,  requiring  all  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  salt,  and 
other  commodities,  to  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  measure,  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  demand  for  the  dry  measures. 

Among  the  numerous  other  articles  manufactured  at  this  shop  were 
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coffins,  sawhorses,  pails  and  buckets,  sieves  and  barrel  covers,  rolling- 
pins  and  dippers,  children’s  sleds  and  wheelbarrows,  rolling  hoops,  and 
mosquito  bars. 

Mr.  Farrar  built  up  an  extensive  lumber  business,  and  the  up-and- 
down  saw-mill  with  which  he  began  gave  place  to  a  circular  mill  in  1871. 
His  son,  Salmon  Nelson  Farrar,  born  in  1837,  grew  up  in  the  business  of 
his  father  and  was  employed  by  him  after  he  arrived  at  maturity;  in  1876 
he  leased  a  part  of  his  father’s  shop,  and  following  the  death  of  Salmon 
S.  Farrar  in  1883  he  bought  the  entire  plant  and  continued  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  barrel  covers  and  mosquito  bars.  The  establishment  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1884,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  the  next  year, 
and  the  manufacture  of  barrel  covers  and  dry  measures  continued;  and 
a  circular  saw-mill  was  added  in  1890. 

Walter  Nelson  Farrar,  son  of  Salmon  Nelson  Farrar,  born  in  1865, 
like  his  father,  grew  up  in  the  business,  and  remained  in  it  with  his 
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father  until  the  plant  was  burned.  In  1890  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  N.  Farrar  &  Son,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1896,  continued  the  business  under  the  same  title. 
Walter  Nelson  Farrar  died  in  1919.  Here  ended  the  control  of  a  line  of 
business  by  the  members  of  one  family  at  the  same  location  for  a  period 
of  at  least  82  years. 

THE  FURNITURE  SHOPS. 

It  is  probable  that  pine  furniture  was  manufactured  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston  before  the  Sawyer  shop  was  established  at  the  Center.  David  P. 
Foster,  who  was  employed  at  the  Sawyer-Holman  shop  about  all  of  the 
time  that  it  was  in  operation,  was  previously  employed  at  the  same  line 
of  work  at  South  Royalston.  He  used  to  tell  of  the  long  days  of  work 
in  those  times,  extending  until  9  o’clock  in  the  evening;  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  probably  worked  quite  as  hard  and  fully  as  many  hours  as  any 
of  their  “help.” 
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The  Massachusetts  Register  for  1853  gives  the  names  of  Beckwith  & 
Twichell,  Luther  Harrington  and  Vose  &  Bartlett  as  cabinet  makers  in 
South  Royalston  in  1853,  which  probably  means  that  they  were  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pine  furniture.  The  Caswell  book  states  that  later  than 
1862  Caleb  W.  Day  bought  out  the  furniture  business  of  Beckwith  & 
Stockwell.  These  names  probably  include  all  who  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  furniture  in  South  Royalston;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
business  was  discontinued  in  South  Royalston  not  later  than  1866. 


THE  SHOE-PEG  BUSINESS. 

Wooden  shoe-pegs  were  largely  used  for  attaching  the  soles  to  the 
‘  ‘uppers”  of  boots  and  shoes  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  footwear  was  made  over  wooden  lasts  or  forms,  the  wooden 
pegs  being  driven  through  the  outer  and  the  inner  soles  with  the  edges 
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of  the  uppers  between  them,  and  after  the  lasts  were  drawn  out  the 
projecting  points  of  the  pegs  were  scraped  out  of  the  bottoms  with  a 
tool  made  for  the  purpose.  Undoubtedly  the  early  settlers  of  Royalston 
walked  into  the  town  without  leg  boots;  the  male  bipeds  of  that  time 
are  always  pictured  in  knee  breeches,  (which  were  sometimes  made  of 
leather,)  long  stockings,  (all  wool  and  hand-knit,  of  course,)  and  low 
shoes.  But  after  a  time  leg  boots  came  in,  and  they  had  their  run,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  shoes  with  many  of  their  wearers.  Many  men  and 
boys  among  the  farmers  and  country  people  had  no  shoes  for  either  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter  wear,  but  some  of  the  well-to-do  compromised  on  calfskin 
for  “fine”  leg  boots,  while  the  cowhides  were  for  common  wear  for  all 
seasons.  I  recall  that  I  attended  a  celebration  in  Boston  in  June,  1867, 
in  a  pair  of  rather  “fine”  calfskin  leg  boots,  taking  along  a  pair  of  heav¬ 
ier  ones  to  “rest”  my  feet,  as  I  had  no  good  shoes.  But  the  leather  leg 
boots  “had  their  day,”  and  are  now  seldom  seen;  combinations  of  felt 
and  rubber  and  high  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  have  taken  their  place. 
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From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoe- 
pegs  was  first  undertaken  by  Salmon  S.  Farrar  and  Leonard  Wheeler, 
somewhere  around  1835.  The  Caswell  book  states  that  ‘Their  business 
did  not  prove  a  success,  and  they  soon  disposed  of  it.”  Perhaps  Bemis 
&  Jones  were  the  next  peg-makers;  it  appears  that  they  were  in  the 
business  around  1846,  when  Caleb  W.  Day  began  with  them.  Caleb  W. 
Day  continued  with  Bemis  &  Jones  a  dozen  years  or  more,  including  three 
years  as  partner;  and  in  1862  he  bought  out  the  other  partners  and  prob¬ 
ably  continued  the  peg  business  alone  until  it  became  unprofitable  for 
lack  of  demand.  In  1864,  6,000  bushels  of  shoe-pegs  were  made  in  South 
Royalston,  and  in  1871,  12,000  bushels.  Before  that  time  a  machine  had 
been  invented  for  fastening  soles  with  screw-wire,  and  another  machine 
for  sewing  the  soles  with  thread  or  cord.  The  use  of  the  wooden  pegs 
for  repair  work  was  continued  for  a  time,  but  they  were  gradually  su¬ 
perceded  by  metal  nails  and  tacks  of  various  improved  forms. 
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THE  BRUSH-WOOD  SHOPS. 

The  brush-wood  business,  which  probably  developed  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wooden  handles  and  parts  for  a  great  variety  of  brushes, 
might  have  been  commenced  by  John  M.  Upham  and  Caleb  W.  Day,  as 
the  firm  of  Upham  &  Day,  or  perhaps  by  John  M.  Upham  alone.  It  was 
continued  by  Caleb  W.  Day  until  1885,  when  his  shop  in  South  Royalston 
was  burned.  He  continued  the  business  in  a  shop  at  “State  Line,”  near 
the  New  Hampshire  line  in  Winchendon,  with  his  two  sons  as  partners, 
until  1908. 

Edmond  Stockwell  manufactured  brush-woods  in  a  shop  which  is 
shown  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  picture  on  page  140— the 
dark-colored  building  with  light  trimmings.  Jonas  M.  Turner  continued 
the  brush-wood  business  at  this  shop  for  a  year  following  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stockwell.  The  shop  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  George  Whitney 
for  other  uses. 
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We  may  well  ask  why  Caleb  W.  Day,  not  then  an  old  man,  with  two 
sons  in  the  prime  of  life  to  assist  him,  did  not  rebuild  his  shop  at  the 
old  location  after  it  was  burned  in  1885,  instead  of  going  to  that  out-of- 
the-way  place  over  in  Winchendon  to  do  business.  Possibly  the  answer 
cannot  be  given  in  one  sentence.  I  have  recollection  that  as  far  back  as 
1861,  I  think,  I  was  told  that  Day’s  water  power  had  been  injured  by  the 
raising  of  the  woolen-mill  dam,  and  legal  action  was  pending  or  contem¬ 
plated.  The  other  shops  between  those  previously  controlled  by  the 
woolen-mill  interest  and  Day’s  shop,  that  is  Edmond  Stockwell’s  brush¬ 
wood  shop  and  Luther  Harrington’s  saw-mill,  had  discontinued  business 
before  1885,  and  Day’s  was  the  only  one  in  active  operation  to  be  injured 
by  the  further  raising  of  the  woolen-mill  dam.  Just  how  or  when  the 
woolen-mill  interest  obtained  control  of  all  the  water  powers  may  not  be 
told,  but  as  early  as  1900  it  was  taxed  for  the  Stockwell,  Harrington  and 
Day  “privileges,”  in  addition  to  those  of  the  woolen-mill,  grist-mill  and 
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chair-shop, — a  pretty  sure  indication  that  South  Royalston  would  never 
again  have  the  benefit  of  the  diversified  business  done  on  the  water- 
powers  to  the  west  of  the  woolen-mill. 

A  writer  in  the  Memorial,  in  1865,  after  noting  the  development  of 
the  woolen  mill,  said: 

“Since  the  starting  of  this  second  mill,  South  Royalston  has  been 
steadily  pushing  on  upon  the  rising  scale.  It  is  now  securely  established 
as  the  center  and  seat  of  Royalston  business.  Millers  River  here  makes 
one  of  its  graceful  bends,  just  as  though  intent  on  giving  us  a  goodly 
stretch  of  water-power;  and  here  also  the  railroad  strikes  us  just  at  the 
fitting  place.  Thus  are  blended  the  two  great  powers,  which,  in  modern 
times,  rule  and  control  both  business  and  population.  *  *  In  1833 

South  Royalston  contained  10  dwelling-houses,  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  and 
a  factory  in  ashes.  Now,  the  factory,  risen,  phoenix-like,  from  its  ashes, 
stands  at  the  head  of  thronging  mills,  shops,  and  business  operations, 
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while  2  meeting-houses,  2  stores,  a  depot,  public  house,  livery  stable,  and 
78  dwelling  houses,  justify  South  Royalston  in  claiming  to  be  catalogued 
among  the  vigorous  and  promising  New  England  villages.” 

Little  did  that  writer  anticipate  the  “swallowing  up”  that  would 
obliterate  those  “thronging  mills  and  shops”  within  half  a  century. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Memorial  gave  the  statistics  of  the  products  of  Royalston  for 
the  year  1864,  as  reported  to  the  state,  as  follows:  1,440,000  feet  of 
lumber;  280  cords  staves;  50,000  shingles;  chair  stock  worth  $5,650; 
32,000  chairs  completed;  36,000  pails;  $10,866  worth  brush-woods;  6,000 
bushels  shoe-pegs;  $12,000  worth  of  other  wooden  wares;  1,585  cords 
firewood  and  bark,  and  200  bushels  charcoal;  “all  of  which  runs  up  an 
aggregate  of  $86,556,”  the  Memorial  stated. 
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The  palm-leaf  shop  prepared  18,000  pounds  of  leaf,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  hats  and  bonnets  turned  out  in  1864  was  $12,000. 

The  woolen  mill  worked  up  160,877  pounds  of  scoured  wool  into 
166,673  yards  of  cassimeres,  valued  at  $233,346,  as  stated;  but  if  the  first 
figure  be  made  3  instead  of  2,  the  amount  will  be  $333,346,  or  exactly 
$2.00  per  yard,  and  we  may  wonder  whether  that  was  not  what  was  in¬ 
tended  and  an  error  made  in  the  return,  the  record,  copying  or  printing. 

The  Memorial  gives  statistics  of  agricultural  products  for  1864  as 
8,220  bushels  grain;  15,760  bushels  vegetables;  2,429  tons  hay;  poultry 
and  eggs  sold  worth  $580;  value  of  honey  $288;  maple  sugar  $1,400.  No 
mention  is  made  of  fruits,  meats,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  marketed. 

From  another  source  we  glean  that  South  Royalston  turned  out  in 
1871:  12,000  bushels  shoe-pegs;  $15,000  worth  brush-woods;  6,000  mos¬ 
quito  frames;  70,000  trundle  hoops;  $32,000  worth  chairs;  and  $200,000 
worth  of  other  manufactured  goods,  largely  woolens,  of  course. 
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MILL  LIFE  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  1861. 

From  sometime  early  in  May,  1861,  until  the  Saturday  previous  to 
Thanksgiving  week  of  that  year,  I  occupied  a  “position”  in  the  carding- 
room  at  the  Royalston  Woolen  Mill,  as  it  was  then  called,  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston;  my  “engagement”  was  terminated  at  the  time  stated  in  order 
that  my  education  might  be  further  developed  by  attendance  at  the 
winter  term  of  the  Center  district  school.  That  my  services  were  pass¬ 
ably  satisfactory  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  spring, 
after  my  school  term  was  closed,  Col.  Whitney  “tendered”  me  the  “po¬ 
sition”  of  “second  hand”  or  assistant  superintendent  of  the  carding 
room;  but  my  mother  preferred  that  my  labor  should  be  performed  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  woolen  mill;  thus  I  escaped  whatever  chance  I  had  of 
ever  reaching  the  exalted  position  later  occupied  by  William  M.  Wood. 

My  step-father  expressed  the  opinion  that  perhaps,  if  I  continued  at 
the  mill  work,  some  day  I  “might  be  in  Robert  Hancock’s  shoes.”  Rob- 
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ert  T.  Hancock  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle,  Orrin  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town;  probably  he  had  acquired  more 
education  than  the  district  school  afforded,  as  he  had  taught  school  and 
later  served  on  the  school  committee.  He  did  not  begin  his  work  in  the 
mill  in  the  carding  room;  when  I  began  there  he  was  employed  as  a  sort 
of  general  utility  man.  Robert  must  have  left  his  downy  couch  as  early 
as  4.30  a.  m.  on  each  week  day,  as  his  first  duty  was  to  ring  the  factory 
bell  at  4.45,  to  arouse  us  wage  slaves  to  the  fact  that  we  must  be  on  our 
jobs  at  5  o’clock.  He  rang  us  out  and  in  at  meal  times  until  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work  at  6.30  or  6.45  p.  m.,  incidentally  snatching  a  bite  for 
himself;  I  suspect  that  after  everybody  else  was  out  he  looked  after 
fires,  lights,  windows  and  doors,  to  keep  everything  as  safe  as  possible. 
Between  bells  apparently  there  was  always  plenty  of  work  for  Robert. 
Roby  R.  Safford  was  agent  and  superintendent;  he  and  Robert  were  the 
only  persons  employed  in  other  than  mechanical  capacities;  they  attended 
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to  the  office  work,  accounts  and  pay-roll;  measured,  rolled,  packed  and 
shipped  the  finished  goods;  (as  the  office  where  all  of  this  was  done  was 
a  part  of  the  carding-room  floor,  and  all  connection  with  it  was  through 
the  carding-room,  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  much  of  the  doings;)  and 
there  was  probably  no  limit  to  the  odds  and  ends  of  work  that  a  faithful 
fellow  like  Robert  might  find  to  do.  Robert  T.  Hancock  never  became 
the  superintendent  or  an  owner  of  the  mill;  death  claimed  him  before  his 
turn  came;  perhaps  his  abundant  cares  and  labors  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  early  passing. 

I  was  not  there  to  step  into  Robert’s  shoes.  But* if  I  had  been  there, 
perhaps  I  might  have  stepped  into  another  pair  of  vacant  shoes,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  path  in  which  I  had  been  started,  a  few  years  earlier,  when  Syl- 
vander  C.  Clement,  superintendent  of  the  carding  room,  retired  to  die  of 
tuberculosis,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  while  employed. 

As  heretofore  stated,  work  in  the  mill  began  at  5  o’clock,  and  the 
day’s  toil  ended  at  6.45,  which,  with  30  minutes  out  for  breakfast  and  45 
for  dinner,  left  a  working  day  of  12%  hours,  for  five  days,  and  9 %  hours 
on  Saturday  made  up  a  working  week  of  72  hours.  This  was  the  sum¬ 
mer  schedule.  A  state  law  prevented  the  employment  of  mill  operatives 
by  artificial  light  previous  to  Sept.  20th,  and  so,  when  the  shortening 
days  required  it,  we  had  breakfast  before  going  into  the  mill,  and  work 
was  begun  as  soon  as  the  natural  light  would  admit  and  continued  ditto, 
with  the  meal  time  out  limited  to  30  minutes  for  dinner,  I  think;  this  of 
course  gave  a  working  week  of  less  than  72  hours,  and  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  proprietors  or  the  help  took  the  loss.  But  with  the  20th  of 
September  came  a  schedule  that  covered  the  regulation  72  hours  per 
week  of  labor,  by  natural  and  artificial  light. 

My  remuneration  for  such  service  as  I  rendered  was  $13.00  per  month 
of  26  working  days,  from  which  was  deducted  $7.50  for  30  days  board  at 
the  mill  boarding-house,  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  week,  leaving  me  $5.50 
to  carry  home.  Although  I  was  a  growing  boy  of  13  years,  and  perhaps 
capable  of  eating  as  much  as  some  of  the  men  ate,  and  while  I  ate  at  the 
men’s  table,  I  was  charged  only  $1.75  per  week,  the  price  charged  the 
women  folks,  while  the  men  were  charged  $2.25  per  week. 

The  typical  mill  boarding-house  food  was  formerly  represented  as 
consisting  largely  of  salt  codfish,  beans,  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  hash, 
and  other  delicacies  calculated  to  furnish  a  maximum  amount  of  strength 
for  toil  at  a  minimum  cost.  Such  a  representation  would  not  apply  to 
the  South  Royalston  mill  boarding-house  in  1861.  Roasts,  steaks,  fresh 
vegetables  of  various  kinds,  hot  biscuits,  and  butter  that  was  above  sus¬ 
picion,  with  excellent  bread  and  pastry,  were  common  on  the  board,  and 
in  abundance,  with  someone  ready  to  replenish  the  supply  if  necessary. 
Friday  was  fish  day,  with  a  plenty  of  excellent  fresh  fish  for  Catholics 
and  others,  and  fresh  meats  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  fish. 

Col.  Whitney  liked  a  plenty  of  good  food,  and  probably  he  liked  to 
have  his  “help”  well  fed.  When  he  dined  at  South  Royalston  it  was 
usually  at  the  boarding-house;  but  not  at  the  men’s  table;  he  was 
served  in  the  women’s  dining-room. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  amount  charged  for  the  board  was 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  food  and  the  labor 
of  preparing  and  serving  it  and  leave  an  adequate  return  for  the  use  of 
the  house  and  its  equipment.  It  is  possible  that  the  management  consid¬ 
ered  it  as  good  business  to  keep  the  “help”  contented  with  good  board 
at  a  low  charge,  as  they  would  be  less  liable  to  wish  to  go  elsewhere  for 
higher  wages. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  would  have  “landed”  or  how  much  shorter 
my  life  might  have  been  if  I  had  continued  at  the  mill  work.  But  I  do 
know  that  my  half-year  in  the  mill  was  in  many  respects  the  most  barren 
in  my  life.  There  was  I,  an  adolescent  boy  of  13  years,  confined  in  the 
mill  from  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nearly  bedtime  at  night,  with 
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the  eating  of  “three  square  meals  a  day”  as  almost  my  only  recreation; 
no  gossipy  neighbor,  no  amusements  or  entertainments,  no  reading, — 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  my  sleeping-room  and  to  bed.  Most  of  the 
men  boarders  sat  out  on  the  logs  in  the  mill-yard  and  smoked  their  pipes 
and  talked  until  their  early  bedtime.  One  fellow,  a  smallish,  middle-aged 
man  with  womanish  instincts,  who  occupied  the  room  adjoining  mine, 
did  not  smoke  and  kept  pretty  well  in  his  room  outside  of  working  hours. 
I  was  in  his  room  once  and  have  recollection  of  books  and  pictures,  and 
there  might  have  been  flowers. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  I  had  a  few  sheets  of  writing-paper 
and  a  pencil  and  began  writing  a  “story,”  which  was  never  finished. 
One  night  I  attended  the  “orthodox”  prayer-meeting  in  a  room  in  the 
attic  of  the  church,  over  the  auditorium.  One  night  I  went  into  the 
water  with  other  boys,  and  one  night  I  went  with  an  acquaintance  to 
Deacon  Jones’  cider-mill  to  steal  a  drink  of  sweet  cider.  One  afternoon 
the  mill  was  shut  down  so  that  the  “help”  might  attend  a  war  meeting 
at  the  Center;  I  walked  the  8  miles  up  and  back,  and  marched  while 
there.  I  had  a  “vacation”  of  one  week,  which  was  spent  in  visiting 
with  others  among  my  step-father’s  relatives  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  walked  to  my  home  at  the  Center  every  Saturday  night  and  walked 
back  to  South  Royalston  every  Sunday  night,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  weeks  late  in  the  season. 

With  these  few  diversions  my  life  during  that  half-year  was  much 
like  that  of  an  animal,  spent  in  working,  eating  and  sleeping,  with  the 
difference  that  the  animal  had  to  be  led  or  driven  to  his  toil,  while  I  went 
to  mine  without  being  led  or  driven. 

I  am  glad  that  children  cannot  now  be  employed  in  mills  at  the  age 
at  which  I  was  employed,  and  that  the  length  of  a  day’s  work  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  If  all  who  are  able  to  work  should  do  their  share,  few 
would  be  required  to  work  long  hours. 

For  a  part  of  the  time  I  had  as  a  room-mate  a  man  of  a  somewhat 
different  cast  from  the  other  help;  and  although  we  occupied  the  same 
bed  each  night,  I  never  really  got  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a  wool- 
sorter  at  the  mill,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  and  of 
drawing  big  pay;  and  his  address  and  dress  confirmed  that  distinction. 
He  did  not  go  to  work  until  after  breakfast,  so  that  when  I  arose  at  4.45 
I  left  him  in  bed;  and  his  day’s  work  ended  earlier  than  mine,  so  that  he 
had  time  to  dress  up  before  supper,  and  so  to  go  out  after  supper;  and  I 
was  usually  in  bed  and  asleep  when  he  came  in,  so  that  the  only  times  we 
were  in  the  room  together  were  when  I  was  asleep.  Circumstances 
brought  him  into  the  following  story. 

HOW  COL.  GEORGE  WHITNEY  WAS  ROBBED. 

For  something  like  a  half  a  century  Col.  George  Whitney’s  business 
interests  were  substantially  all  at  South  Royalston,  while  his  home  was 
at  the  Center,  4  miles  distant.  Occasionally  a  rumor  would  be  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  he  contemplated  removing  his  home  to  South  Royals¬ 
ton;  but  it  never  came  to  pass.  For  something  like  13  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  Col.  Whitney  carried  the  mails  almost  daily  be¬ 
tween  South  Royalston  and  the  Center,  while  also  holding  the  position  of 
station  agent  (see  page  95).  He  had  during  that  time  acquired  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  chair  shop  and  saw-mill  (pages  66  and  139).  After  he  added 
the  woolen  mill  in  1858  (page  138)  he  dropped  the  mail-carrying  (page  96), 
and  his  trips  between  his  home  and  South  Royalston  were  made  at  differ¬ 
ent  hours,  and  frequently  his  trips  home  were  not  made  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  evening  trains. 

He  carried,  under  the  seat  of  his  open-back  buggy,  a  small  trunk, 
which  served  as  a  receptacle  for  business  documents,  freight  bills  for  the 
merchants  and  others  at  the  Center,  and  sometimes  cash  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  value,  too  bulky  for  his  pockets. 
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One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1861  Col.  Whitney  got  off  the  train 
from  Athol.  Following  his  usual  custom,  probably,  he  entered  the  little 
office  room  which  he  kept  in  the  station,  donned  his  riding  garments, 
packed  his  little  trunk  and  carried  it  out  to  the  stable  near  the  depot  in 
which  he  kept  his  horse,  placed  the  trunk  under  the  seat  of  his  buggy, 
harnessed  the  horse  to  the  buggy,  backed  him  out  of  the  stable,  closed 
the  door,  got  into  the  buggy,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  the  horse  took  him  to 
his  home  at  the  Center,  with  the  tired  Colonel  napping  a  part  of  the  way, 
quite  likely.  Arrived  at  his  home,  he  drove  into  the  barn,  unharnessed 
his  horse,  and  after  having  fed  the  horse  and  fixed  him  for  the  night, 
reached  under  the  buggy  seat  to  get  the  little  trunk  to  carry  it  into  the 
house,  where  he  could  care  for  its  contents. 

But  the  little  trunk  was  not  under  the  seat  nor  anywhere  in  the 
buggy.  Then  came  a  time  of  retrospection  and  deliberation,  probably, 
as  to  whether  he  had  left  the  trunk  at  South  Royalston,  or  had  lost  it 
on  his  way  home.  No  telephones  at  that  time,  and  the  telegraph  was 
never  extended  to  the  Center.  There  was  no  way  to  communicate  with 
anyone  at  South  Royalston,  so  he  harnessed  his  horse  and  drove  down. 

He  found  no  trace  of  the  trunk  where  he  might  have  left  it,  and  it 
was  not  found  on  the  road;  suspicion  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him 
while  riding  to  the  Center  was  confirmed  a  little  later  when  the  trunk 
and  the  papers  which  would  have  been  worse  than  valueless  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  thief,  were  found  behind  a  pile  of  lumber  in  Dea.  Luther 
Harrington’s  shed;  but  $300  in  money,  which  Col.  Whitney  had  brought 
from  an  Athol  bank  for  Town  Treasurer  Leonard  Wheeler,  was  not  there. 

Who  was  the  thief?  No  one  was  ever  apprehended.  Perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  were  suspected.  Almost  any  person  familiar  with  Col.  Whitney’s 
habits  in  going  to  the  Center  might  have  accomplished  the  deed.  The 
thief  might  have  wondered  about  the  little  trunk  and  have  explored  the 
road  over  which  it  was  carried;  and  then,  on  the  night  in  question,  if  he 
had  noted  the  transfer  of  the  package  of  money  from  Col.  Whitney’s 
pocket  to  the  trunk,  he  might  have  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  try  to  gratify  his  curiosity  regarding  the  contents  of  the  trunk;  and 
then  he  might  have  gone  up  the  road  and  have  found  some  secluded 
place  from  which  in  the  darkness  he  could  step  out  and  follow  the  buggy 
and  “lift”  the  little  trunk;  if  he  touched  the  buggy  the  horse  might  have 
sensed  it  and  have  given  a  little  start,  which  would  have  taken  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  driver,  leaving  the  culprit  behind  with  the  trunk. 

I  could  have  stolen  that  trunk;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  stolen  it.  However,  suspicion  came  very  near  to  me, 
for  they  considered  my  room-mate  and  bed-fellow,  the  wool-sorter,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  previous  story.  Superintendent  Roby  R.  Safford  inter¬ 
viewed  me  to  learn  if  I  could  recall  anything  in  the  wool-sorter’s  doings 
that  might  indicate  that  he  was  the  robber;  but  I  had  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  My  mind  was  too  stolid,  from  the  long  hours  of  labor  and 
the  over-feeding,  to  allow  me  to  grab  at  the  idea  of  becoming  an  amateur 
detective;  and  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  devoted  a  moment’s  time  to 
a  consideration  of  my  room-mate  or  his  doings  or  belongings  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  probable  connection  with  the  robbery.  He  and  I  went  about 
our  own  affairs  exactly  as  we  had  gone  before,  and  I  doubt  if  the  merest 
mention  of  the  affair  ever  passed  between  us,  although  it  was  a  village 
sensation,  and  people  in  general  were  talking  about  it. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  robbery  the  wool-sorter  resigned  his  position 
and  went  away.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  the  rob¬ 
ber;  but  so  well  did  he  play  his  part  that  nothing  developed  that  could 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

CONSULT  THE  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 

By  reference  to  the  alphabetical  index  in  the  front  part  of  this  work 
the  reader  will  find  many  interesting  passages  which  perhaps  otherwise 
might  be  overlooked. 
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NATURE’S  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Royalston,  in  common  with  many  New  England  towns,  has  a  goodly 
number  of  geographical,  geological,  hydrographical,  hydrogeological, 
metallurgical  and  other  peculiarities  and  variations  from  the  ordinary 
which  are  matters  of  considerable  interest. 

Nature  gave  the  town  a  “back-bone”  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  of 
ledgy  hills,  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  town  from  its  northern 
limits  well  down  toward  its  southern  extreme,  adjoining  Athol;  here  a 
drop  lets  Lawrence  Brook  through  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  continued  in  Athol  as  Chestnut  Hill.  Royalston  Common 
stands  on  this  ridge. 

There  are  points  on  this  ridge  at  the  north  part  of  the  town  from 
which  a  large  section  of  the  west  part  of  the  town  can  be  seen,  “looked 
down  upon,”  as  it  were,  and  many  places  seem  “almost  within  a  stone’s 
throw.”  But  the  only  way  those  places  which  seem  to  be  so  near  can 
be  reached  by  highway  from  that  north  part  of  the  town,  is  to  go  to  the 
Common  and  then  by  the  west  road  down  Jacobs  Hill,  making  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  nearest  places  some  3  or  4  miles,  and  to  others  5  to  8  miles. 

This  Jacobs  Hill  road  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  laid  out, 
for  without  it  communication  between  the  west  part  and  the  Center  and 
other  parts  of  the  town  must  have  been  extremely  difficult.  And  it  is 
recorded  that  Simeon  Chamberlain  began  teaching  school  in  December, 
1772,  at  Dea.  Isaac  Estey’s,  who  “settled  the  first  place  west  of  the 
Common,  near  the  foot  of  Jacobs  Hill.”  (See  page  98.) 

Another  road,  connecting  a  portion  of  the  west  part  of  the  town  with 
the  Center  and  other  parts,  leads  from  the  Athol  road  just  before  it 
crosses  Lawrence  Brook,  nearly  two  miles  south  from  the  Center;  this 
road  takes  in  the  very  steep  Doane  Hill,  corresponding  with  the  Doane 
Falls  on  Lawrence  Brook.  These  two  roads,  the  Jacobs  Hill  road  and  the 
Doane  Hill  road,  are  the  only  avenues  of  communication  between  nearly 
one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  town,  known  as  the  west  part,  and  the 
other  parts,  on  the  ridge  and  to  the  east  of  it. 

Lawrence  Brook  runs  through  the  valley  east  of  the  ridge,  breaks 
through  the  ridge  at  a  low  point  in  the  Doane  Falls  section,  and  goes  on 
to  join  Tully  Brook,  which  joins  Millers  River  in  Athol.  Lawrence  Brook 
was  probably  named  in  honor  of  William  Lawrence,  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  land  deal  with  the  Proprietors. 

Tully  Brook,  east  branch,  flows  through  the  valley  west  of  the  ridge; 
at  one  point  it  spreads  so  wide  that  it  is  called  Long  Pond;  it  takes  in 
Lawrence  Brook,  which  has  crossed  the  ridge,  and  they  go  on  to  Millers 
River,  in  Athol.  The  name  Tully,  as  applied  to  the  brook  and  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  Orange,  was,  perchance,  that  of  an  Indian’s  dog,  drowned  in  a 
scrimmage  with  a  deer;  or,  perhaps,  the  name  of  a  family  or  individual 
residing  in  the  vicinity  or  having  an  interest  there. 

The  west  branch  of  the  Tully  runs  down  through  the  Forbes  Falls 
section  at  the  north-west  part  of  the  town,  and  on  down  through  Orange 
to  the  parent  brook  in  Athol. 

Priest  Brook,  which  flows  across  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town, 
and  thence  to  Millers  River  in  Winchendon,  got  its  name  from  Joseph 
Priest,  who  was  granted  a  strip  of  300  acres  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  “as 
a  recognition  of  his  lyoalty,”  etc.  (See  page  39.) 

Beaver  Brook  is  tributary  to  Lawrence  Brook  at  the  east  side,  and 
Boyce  Brook  empties  into  Long  Pond  at  the  west. 

Millers  River  runs  through  the  extreme  south-eastern  part  of  the 
town,  at  South  Royalston,  and  although  its  course  in  the  town  is  short  in 
comparison  with  the  other  streams,  it  furnishes  more  water  power  than 
all  of  the  others  combined,  by  reason  of  its  size. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  business  on  these  streams  is  told 
under  the  caption  of  “Saw-mills  and  Grist-mills,”  beginning  on  page  61, 
and  in  other  following  articles. 
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Perhaps  some  readers  may  recall  that  on  page  124  it  is  recorded  that 
Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  delivered  “three  good  dis¬ 
courses”  in  Royalston,  May  27,  1838,  and  that  it  was  suggested  that 
that  was  probably  the  occasion  when  Prof.  Hitchcock  was  in  Royalston 
gathering  material  for  his  work  on  “The  Geology  of  Massachusetts,” 
published  in  1841.  In  this  work,  his  description  of  the  waterfalls  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  better  one  than  any  writer  of  the  present  time  can  give.  He 
wrote: 

“There  are  at  least  three  waterfalls  connected  with  deep  gorges  in 
Royalston,  that  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
wild  natural  scenery.  About  a  mile  west  of  the  meeting-house  and  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town,  is  a  deep  valley  running  north  and  south,  nearly  across 
the  town.  Near  the  meeting-house  is  a  pond  [Little  Pond]  which  empties 
itself  into  this  valley  by  plunging  rapidly  down  a  steep  declivity,  which 
must  be  800  or  1,000  feet  high.  It  then  empties  into  another  large  pond 
[Long  Pond],  or  rather  a  remarkable  expansion  of  a  small  tributary  of 
Millers  River.  At  one  part  of  the  descent  of  the  brook  above  named,  it 
falls  at  least  200  feet  by  several  leaps  within  a  distance  of  a  few  rods, 
forming  several  very  beautiful  cascades.  There  the  original  forests  have 
not  been  disturbed.  The  trees  overhang  the  murmuring  waters,  half 
concealing  the  stream,  while  broken  trees  are  plunged  across  it  in  all 
positions.” 

This  Little  Pond,  “near  the  meeting-house”  on  the  Common,  ex¬ 
cites  curiosity  as  to  its  source  of  supply,  as  no  brooks  empty  into  it  and 
the  water-shed  draining  into  it  is  limited  in  territory.  It  seems  proba¬ 
ble  that  some  natural  breaking-up  of  the  crust  left  this  cavity,  and  that 
it  is  filled  mainly  by  water  seeping  through  the  fissures  in  the  ledges  of 
the  higher  ridge  at  the  north. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  water  secured  through  the 
artesian  wells  driven  around  the  Common  in  recent  years  may  come  from 
substantially  the  same  sources  as  that  which  fills  Little  Pond;  that  pond 
may  be  something  like  a  natural  artesian  well. 

In  1838,  when  Prof.  Hitchcock  described  this  waterfall,  the  flow  of 
water  from  Little  Pond  went  on  in  the  natural  way.  But  a  little  later, 
when  Joseph  Sawyer  diverted  the  flow  to  a  canal  to  carry  it  to  his  furni¬ 
ture  shop  for  power  purposes,  as  mentioned  on  page  74  and  on,  he  closed 
the  natural  outlet,  in  order  to  retain  the  water  at  as  high  a  point  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  spoiled  much  of  the  beauty  seen  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  The 
waterfall  was  not  often  mentioned  or  visited  in  my  younger  days. 

A  writer  in  the  Memorial,  in  1865,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  the 
water-powers  of  the  furniture  shop  and  the  carriage  manufactory  were 
out  of  use,  said:  “We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  natural  outlet  of  Little 
Pond  should  not  be  reopened,  and  its  waters,  no  longer  in  bondage  to  man, 
allowed  to  run  singing  along  in  their  primeval  and  romantic  channel, 
down  to  Long  Pond  and  the  classic  Tully.  And  we  should  like  to  see  the 
now  useless,  unseemly  and  unhealthy  canal  filled  up.” 

Whether  Joseph  Sawyer  “and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever”  had  any 
perpetual  right  of  way  for  that  canal  may  not  be  told;  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  gradually  filled  up  by  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which 
it  passed;  and  I  never  learned  that  anything  was  done  about  opening  the 
natural  outlet  that  had  been  closed,  but  the  barrier  may  have  broken 
away  from  the  weakness  of  age  and  the  action  of  the  water. 

Along  in  some  of  the  years  between  1850  and  1860  a  row-boat  of  fair 
proportions  was  in  commission  on  Little  Pond.  It  might  have  been  built 
and  launched  at  an  earlier  time,  by  the  fellows  at  the  furniture  shop; 
but  in  the  years  mentioned  it  was  captained  and  manned  by  boys  from 
the  Frye,  Wheeler,  Pierce  and  Bullock  families,  and  probably  others, 
who  gallantly  took  high-school  girls  and  others  on  limited  trips.  The 
boat  was  of  a  flat-bottom,  raft-like  construction,  which  would  not  easily 
upset;  and  so  long  as  it  did  not  leak  in  water  faster  than  it  could  be 
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bailed  out  it  was  passably  safe;  but  the  pond  had  a  muddy  and  rooty 
bottom,  and  with  a  load  spilled  into  it  probably  not  all  would  have  es¬ 
caped  drowning. 

Relating  to  a  second  notable  waterfall,  known  as  Forbes  Falls,  and 
which  Prof.  Hitchcock  christened  “The  Royal  Cascade,”  he  wrote: 

“In  the  extreme  north-west  part  of  the  town,  on  the  farm  of  Calvin 
Forbes,  a  gorge  and  cascade  exist  of  still  greater  interest;  one  of  the 
finest,  indeed,  in  the  state.  The  stream  is  not  more  than  10  feet  wide  at 
the  spot,  but  it  descends  45  feet  at  a  single  leap  into  a  large  basin,  which 
from  its  top  has  been  excavated  by  the  erosion  [wearing  away]  of  the 
waters.  The  sides,  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  are  formed  of  solid 
rocks;  now  retreating  and  now  projecting:  crowned  at  the  summit  with 
trees.  Many  of  these  lean  over  the  gulf  or  have  fallen  across  it;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  scene  is  one  of  great  wildness  and  interest.  *  *  It 
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certainly  deserves  a  name;  and  until  a  better  one  shall  be  proposed,  I 
would  suggest  that  of  ‘The  Royal  Cascade;’  partly  in  reference  to  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  partly  in  reference  to  its 
royal  character.” 

Sometime  previous  to  1870  the  owner  of  this  Forbes  Fails  property 
erected  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  falls,  and  pro¬ 
vided  seats,  tables,  swings  and  other  accessories  of  picnic  grounds,  and 
the  place  became  a  resort  for  recreationists,  parties  sometimes  going 
there  from  Winchendon,  Athol,  and  other  far-away  places,  in  spite  of 
the  distance  and  hard  roads.  But  it  was  improbable  that  the  proprietor 
could  get  enough  out  of  his  desultory  visitors  to  compensate  him  for  his 
outlay  in  maintaining  such  conditions,  especially  the  stairs,  which,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  overloading  by  reckless  pleasure  seekers,  would 
need  constant  and  thorough  inspection  and  repairs  to  ensure  safety. 

I  have  a  photographic  stereoscopic  view  of  the  stairs  with  15  or  more 
people  standing  on  them,  and  several  others  of  the  falls,  which,  together 
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with  the  view  here  shown,  were  taken  about  1870,  by  a  Keene  artist, 
and  which  became  part  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  views  of  Royalston  of 
my  publication  in  1873.  I  regret  that  the  exorbitant  war-time  price  for 
good  half-tones  prevents  the  reproduction  of  more  of  the  views  of  this 
interesting  locality  here. 

Concerning  the  third  important  waterfall,  now  called  Doane  Falls, 
and  for  which  he  suggested  the  name,  “The  Republican  Cascade,”  Prof. 
Hitchcock  wrote: 

“Two  miles  south  of  Royalston  Center,  on  the  road  leading  to  Athol, 
is  another  cascade  on  a  larger  stream.  Its  width,  indeed,  must  be  as 
much  as  25  feet,  and  its  depth  considerable.  In  a  short  distance  here  the 
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water  descends,  at  several  successive  leaps,  as  much  as  200  feet,  between 
high  walls  of  gneiss  and  granite.  Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  descent, 
several  mills  are  erected;  but  a  small  part  only  of  the  water  power  is 
employed.  Below  the  mills  the  stream  passes  into  the  woods;  and  toward 
the  lowest  part  of  the  descent,  we  get  a  single  view  of  two  falls  of  about 
25  feet  each.  *  *  There  is  more  of  beauty  and  less  of  wildness  at  this 

spot  than  at  ‘The  Royal  Cascade.’  This  stream  also  has  been,  and  still 
more  extensively  can  be,  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
considering  the  character  of  our  political  institutions,  and  our  well 
known  reputation  for  utilitarian  tendencies,  this,  rather  in  contrast  to 
‘The  Royal  Cascade,’  may  be  denominated  ‘The  Republican  Cascade.’ 
But  if  I  can  induce  persons  of  taste  and  leisure  to  visit  it,  I  care  but 
little  for  the  name.” 
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The  upper  picture  shows,  at  the  extreme  top,  the  edge  of  the  bridge  crossing 
Lawrence  Brook  on  the  Athol  road,  and  a  little  lower  down,  at  the  right,  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  old  saw-mill.  The  waterfall  in  the  center 
flows  over  the  dam  which  furnished  power  for  the  saw-mill. 


The  lower  picture,  I  am  sure,  represents  the  same  falls  seen  in  the  view  on 
the  opposite  page,  from  a  different  angle;  and  as  there  was  a  difference  of  33  years 
between  the  times  when  the  two  pictures  were  taken,  nature  had  time  to  make 
changes  in  the  settings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  1906  view  was  taken  while  the  foli¬ 
age  was  heavy  and  green,  taking  dark;  the  1873  views  were  taken  in  October, 
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when  the  foliage  was  scant,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  white  birches,  perhaps, 
took  light.  The  difference  in  the  sunlight  also  had  an  effect  on  the  lighting. 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  1906  picture  and  the  lower  1873  picture  show  the 
“two  falls  of  about  25  feet  each,”  mentioned  by  Prof.  Hitchcock. 

Readers  who  have  access  to  Prof.  Hitchcock’s  works  on  “The  Geology  of 
Massachusetts”  may  be  interested  in  looking  up  his  pictures  of  Royalston  Falls, 
made  from  pencil  drawings  and  printed  from  wood-cuts, — quite  in  contrast  with 
those  shown  here,  made  from  photographs  and  printed  from  half-tones. 

NATURE  S  ADORNMENTS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  PARSON. 

No  finer  description  of  Royalston ’s  scenery  and  outlook  could  be  given  than 
the  following,  in  the  1865  Memorial,  — undoubtedly  the  work  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  W. 
Bullard: 

“Few  towns  can  boast  greater  or  more  interesting  natural  scenery  than  Roy¬ 
alston.  High  and  rugged  hills,  noble  swells  of  excellent  land,  and  intersecting 
valleys,  make  up  the  general  contour.  Overlooking  the  surrounding  country  by 
its  general  elevation,  it  has  also  commanding  eminences  from  which  the  eye  takes 
in  wider  sweeps  of  vision,  while  it  looks  down  on  nearer  objects  of  interest, — the 
clustering  hamlets,  and  isolated  farmhouses,  the  orchards,  groves  and  woodlands, 
the  shimmering  ponds,  and  the  meandering  water-courses.  From  several  of  these 
eminences  both  the  Monadnock  and  the  Wachusett  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Our 
horizon  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  high  hills  in  Ashburnham, 
Rindge  and  New  Ipswich,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  distant  Green 
Mountain  range. 

“Among  the  points  affording  extended  and  beautiful  prospects  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Frye’s  hill,  north  of  the  Common;  the  highlands  west  of  the  north  road 
leading  to  Fitzwilliam,  sometimes  called  the  ‘backbone’  of  Royalston;  the  south 
pasture  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Pierce,  overlooking  South  Royalston,  and  the 
Jacobs  Hill,  as  the  road  from  the  Center  turns  abruptly  to  the  north. 

“The  view  from  this  last  point  is  very  fine.  It  looks  out  westwardly  upon 
Long  Pond,  Tully  River  and  another  smaller  stream,  both  of  which  come  down 
from  the  wooded  lands  to  the  north,  and  run  tortuously  through  the  meadows  at 
your  feet  into  Long  Pond.  In  front  of  you,  and  beyond  the  meadows  and  pond, 
the  country  rises  rapidly,  with  broken  face,  to  the  west  and  north,  till  it  meets 
the  line  of  the  horizon.  It  is  a  lovely  landscape,  whether  in  spring,  summer  or 
autumn;  but  splendid  when  the  tints  of  the  latter  season  are  out  in  their  glory, — 
so  great  is  the  variety  of  foliage,  so  artistic  the  blending  of  the  many  hues,  and  so 
grand  the  amphitheater  in  which  the  whole  is  displayed.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
the  winter  is  coronated,  and  copse  and  woodland  pendant  with  crystal  ice,  and  the 
sun  flashing  upon  it  all,  the  scene  is  truly  magnificent.” 

STONES,  UTILITARIAN  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

It  is  probable  that  Royalston  territory  carries  about  the  same  variety  of  min¬ 
eral  constituents  common  to  New  England;  but  the  town  has  never  become  noted 
for  the  production  of  any  kind  of  minerals  in  profitable  amounts.  Prof.  Hitch¬ 
cock  noted  that  the  water  at  the  Doane  Falls  descended  between  high  walls  of 
gneiss  and  granite.  Granite  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  of  rock  forma¬ 
tions.  Gneiss,  some  geologists  suppose,  was  originally  deposited  as  sand  or  mud, 
and  then  metamorphosed  by  the  combined  action  of  pressure,  heat  and  water. 
Gneiss  rock  usually  holds  quite  a  variety  of  crystalline  substance,  including 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  often  arranged  in  strata  or  layers.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ledgy  hills  of  Royalston  contain  vast  amounts  of  granite  and  of 
the  mixed  gneiss. 

But  the  production  of  granite  commercially  has  never  been  undertaken  to  any 
great  extent.  When,  in  1857,  the  great  bedstone  for  the  engine  at  the  steam-mill 
was  drawn  over  from  a  Fitzwilliam  quarry  by  12  or  15  pairs  of  oxen  (see  page  88), 
it  was  not  on  account  of  lack  of  granite  in  Royalston,  but  because  there  were  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  quarry  for  lifting  such  a  block  and  placing  it  directly  on  the  wagon. 

Fitchburg  has  a  practically  solid  hill  of  granite,  known  as  Rollstone  Hill,  now 
almost  in  the  center  of  its  thickly  settled  section,  from  which  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  granite  have  been  quarried.  Yet  in  1903,  when  a  large  grain  elevator  was 
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built  almost  across  the  river  from  this  hill  of  stone,  the  granite  for  the  basement 
wall  and  foundation  was  brought  by  railroad  from  the  Fitzwilliam  quarry.  The 
stone  was  laid  on  platform  freight  cars  by  the  power  derrick  at  the  quarry,  in 
slices  as  large  as  the  cars  would  carry;  these  loaded  cars  were  placed  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track  adjoining  the  site;  the  foreman  marked  off  the  slices  into  pieces  of  the 
sizes  desired,  and  after  they  were  split  they  were  swung  by  the  derrick  on  the  site 
to  their  required  positions.  This  was  considered  a  great  saving  of  labor  over 
having  the  granite  brought  from  Rollstone  Hill  to  the  site  by  teams.  Fitchburg’s 
Main  Street  was  once  paved  with  granite  blocks  brought  from  Fitzwilliam,  which 
cost  less  than  was  bid  for  those  from  Rollstone  Hill.  The  Fitzwilliam  granite  is 
said  to  be  softer  and  easier  to  work  than  the  Fitchburg,  and  it  is  probable  that 
human  labor  can  be  secured  at  lower  cost  in  the  New  Hampshire  town  than  in  the 
Massachusetts  city,— two  elements  contributing  to  the  difference  in  cost. 

I  remember  that  back  in  the  60’s  there  was  a  small  quarry  by  the  roadside 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  South  Royalston  station  toward  the  Center.  It  is  told 
in  the  Caswell  book  that  in  1837  a  “slab  of  granite  40  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide 
was  quarried  in  a  ledge  a  mile  distant  and  moved  in  two  days  with  12  yoke  of 
oxen,”  for  the  floor  of  the  porch  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Rufus  Bullock  “imported”  the  large  amount  of  stone  required  to 
build  his  stone  woolen  mill  in  1834;  it  must  have  been  quarried  in  that  vicinity. 
And  the  long  lane  leading  to  one  house  in  South  Royalston,  fenced  on  both  sides 
by  many  closely-set  split  stone  posts,  indicates  that  in  former  times  there  must 
have  been  considerable  activity  in  the  quarrying. 

In  1841  Prof.  Hitchcock  noted  the  then  recent  discovery  of  beryl  in  Royals¬ 
ton,  but  evidently  he  was  wrong  in  naming  the  location  of  the  find  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  mentioned  in  recent  years,  and  the  talk 
has  all  been  about  the  beryl  mine  in  the  north-easterly  part  of  the  town.  The 
Caswell  book  devotes  considerable  space  to  expatiating  this  mine  and  the  beauties 
and  value  of  its  product,  and  states  that  some  of  the  stones  have  been  sold  as  high 
as  $100  each,  and  others  have  been  valued  by  experts  at  $300  each.  The  property 
is  owned  by  a  non-resident;  and  as  this  publication  is  not  designed  to  give  either 
free  or  paid  advertising  to  anyone,  the  name  is  omitted.  Perhaps  the  assessors 
of  Royalston  have  not  lived  up  to  their  privileges  in  rating  so  valuable  a  piece  of 
property  as  the  “Beryl  hill  pasture,  20  acres,”  which  includes  the  mine,  at  $400 
valuation,  as  was  the  case  for  many  years,  and  $600  later. 

CEMETERIES. 

The  Proprietors  of  Royalston,  realizing  that  the  people  whom  they  induced  to 
inhabit  their  territory  could  not  live  forever,  generously  arranged  for  a  place  for 
the  proper  sepulture  of  their  mortal  remains.  The  Memorial  gives  the  history  of 

THE  "OLD  CEMETERY"  AT  THE  CENTER. 

“The  original  burial  ground  was  projected  by  the  Proprietors,  and  occupied 
the  east  side  of  the  public  square  [the  Common].  Several  interments  were  made 
on  this  ground;  but  being  found  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  it  was  exchanged 
for  a  lot  lying  south-west  of  the  original  plot,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Athol 
road.  Subsequently  the  town  added  some  acres  to  this  lot  and  enclosed  the  whole 
with  a  stone  wall.  It  has  also  a  receiving  tomb  and  a  hearse  house  fronting  upon 
the  road;  and  hither,  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  many  of 
the  dead  of  Royalston  been  borne  to  their  last  sleep.” 

This  placing  of  the  burial  ground  on  the  same  public  lot  that  contained  the 
meeting-house  was  in  conformity  with  a  time-honored  custom  of  making  the 
churchyard  a  burial  ground.  Shakespeare  mentioned  “graves  in  a  holy  church¬ 
yard,” — a  sacred  place.  But  the  tide  of  the  exploits  of  the  living  will  not  stop  at 
these  homes  of  the  dead,  but  sweeps  around  and  over  them;  so  that,  especially  in 
our  large  cities,  there  are  churchyard  cemeteries  entirely  surrounded  by  towering 
buildings  and  thronged  streets,  while  in  many  instances  these  sacred  fields  have 
been  literally  dug  up  and  effaced,  to  give  place  to  the  operations  of  teeming  life. 

But  this  “Old  Cemetery”  on  the  Athol  road  in  Royalston  has  never  been  in  any 
danger  of  sharing  such  a  fate;  and  there  has  always  been  plenty  of  land  adjoining 
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it  to  enlarge  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  several  centuries.  This  land,  on  one  side’, 
was  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Estabrook  family;  perhaps  they  made  the 
deal  by  which  the  yard  was  established  there;  without  doubt  they  supplied  the 
land  for  the  enlargement  mentioned;  and  they  added  a  corner  which  was  esper 
daily  fixed  up  for  a  private  family  lot  for  them,  with  a  separate  gateway  from 
the  street.  » 

With  this  fact  of  plenty  of  land  adjoining  for  the  enlargement  of  the  “old 
cemetery,’ ’  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  the  ownership  of  some  of  that  land  by 
the  Estabrook  family  was  a  factor  contributing  to  the  opening  of  the  “new  ceme¬ 
tery,’’  recently  called 

THE  “LAWRENCE  BROOK  CEMETERY.” 

This  “new’’  or  “Lawrence  Brook  Cemetery,’’  situated  about  a  mile  easterly 
from  the  Common,  on  the  South  Royalston  road,  and  near  the  Lawrence  Brook, 
was  projected  not  far  from  1856,  and  without  question  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock  rwas 
the  projector.  Of  course  there  was  never  any  “trouble’’  between  the  Bullocks 
and  the  Estabrooks,  who  had  been  friendly  rivals  in  trade,  and  possibly  in  local 
and  general  politics.  But  when,  after  but  recently  having  seen  two  of  his  son& 
and  a  son-in-law  laid  to  rest,  Mr.  Bullock  realized  that  the  time  could  not  be  many 
years  distant  when  he  himself  would  need  a  final  resting  place,  it  was  blit  natural 
that  his  mind  should  turn  to  a  new  location  in  preference  to  extension  of  the  old 
well-filled  grounds,  where  the  Estabrooks  had  the  best,  position  and  must  be  dealt 
with  for  the  needed  extension.  And  his  almost  daily  rides  between  the  Center 
and  South  Royalston  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  consider  the  merits  of  lots  in 
that  direction  and  to  select  the  best.  And  those  who  know  something  of  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock’s  frugality  and  economy,  will  not  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  lower  value  of 
the  land  near  the  brook  as  compared  with  that  nearer  the  Common,  would  be  a 
strong  factor  in  determining  his  choice. 

The  projector  found  many  ready  to  go  in  with  him  for  the  new  location,  not 
only  among  those  who  as  yet  had  but  little  heed  for  burial  grounds,  but  from 
others  who  desired  larger  and  better  accomodations  than  the  old  cemetery  gave; 
and  many  remains  were  removed  from  the  old  cemetery  to  the  new  one. 

Mr.  Bullock  made  it  obligatory  on  the  Town  to  properly  care  for  this  cemetery 
by  attaching  to  his  legacy  of  $5,000  for  a  school  fund  (see  page  97)  the  provision 
“that  whenever  the  said  Town  of  Royalston  shall  neglect  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be 
kept,  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  the  new  cemetery  now  being  established  on  the 
ground  recently  purchased  of  C.  H.  Maxham,  that  is  to  say,  shall  neglect  to  main¬ 
tain  in  good  order  and  condition  the  said  ground,  fence,  gate  and  receiving  tomb 
therein,  then  this  sum  of  $5,000  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children 
and  their  heirs  by  right  of  representation.’’ 

CEMETERIES  AT  THE  WEST  PART. 

West  of  the  Jacobs  hill  a  burial  ground  was  early  provided  near  the  first  Bap¬ 
tist  meeting-house  (see  page  119).  Another  early  graveyard  was  placed  near  the 
Richmond  line,  and  another  near  the  Warwick  line.  In  addition  to  these,  family 
lots  were  established  on  the  Bliss,  Hill  and  Shepardson  places. 

SOUTH  ROYALSTON  CEMETERIES. 

At  South  Royalston  the  first  burial  ground  was  established  in  a  location  which 
has  now  left  it  right  in  the  heart  of  the  village.  Benjamin  Blanchard  deeded  the 
lot  to  18  proprietors  in  1790,  and  the  land  was  then  in  Athol,  being  a  part  of  that 
which  was  later  set  over  to  Royalston  (see  page  41).  But  few  burials  have  been 
made  in  this  yard  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

“Riverside  Cemetery’’  at  South  Royalston  was  established  by  an  association 
organized  in  1842,  which,  with  a  membership  of  41  persons,— 32  residents  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  7  of  Phillipston,  1  of  Athol  and  1  of  Princeton, — in  1844  received  from  Tim¬ 
othy  Lewis  a  deed  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Winchendon  road,  near  Millers  River, 
which  became  the  easterly  part  of  the  cemetery.  Later,  Benjamin  W.  Rich,  who 
owned  the  land  adjoining  the  cemetery  on  the  west,  plotted  it  into  burial  lots  and 
sold  them,  and  the  fence  between  those  lots  and  the  cemetery  was  removed;  and 
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finally  the  cemetery  association  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Rich  the  rest  of 
his  adjoining  land  and  laid  it  out  for  burial  lots.  The  territory  thus  provided  will 
probably  meet  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  town  for  a  long  time.  A  writer  in 
the  Memorial  in  1865,  after  mentioning  this  cemetery,  said:  “The  one  thing  to  be 
regretted  about  this  yard  is,  that  the  living  tide  must  ere  long  sweep  over  and 
beyond  it,  raising  the  same  painful  debate,  which  now  exists  with  respect  to  the 
old  yard.”  The  writer’s  fears  have  not  been  realized,  for  South  Royalston  has 
shown  little  if  any  more  growth  in  population  and  number  of  habitations  than  the 
Center,  since  1865.  (See  page  53.) 

CARE  OF  CEMETERIES. 

After  telling  the  story  of  the  provision  made  by  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock  for  the 
care  of  the  “new”  cemetery,  the  writer  in  the  Memorial  said: 

“Hitherto  there  had  been  no  measures  adopted  for  assuring  those  who  ‘fall 
asleep’  that  their  graves,  their  monuments,  and  their  surroundings,  should  have 
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safe  and  sacred  keeping.  One  isolated  field  of  graves  after  another  has  been 
given  over  to  desolation,  and  the  same  fate  seems  little  else  than  a  question  of 
time  with  respect  to  the  rest.  It  is  no  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  living,  though 
powerfully  suggested  by  passing  events,  that  future  generations  may  stumble 
upon  their  graves  among  the  pastures  and  woodlands,  or  that  their  monuments 
may  be  endangered  by  the  ‘logging’  operations  of  an  enterprising  future.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  anxiety  is  felt,  to  look  up  the  title  deeds,  if  there  be  any,  and 
provide,  if  possible,  for  some  better  keeping  of  the  graveyards.” 

The  provision  for  the  care  of  the  cemeteries,  so  much  desired  by  the  writer  in 
the  Memorial,  has  been  made,  and  it  may  be  said  that  now,  in  1922,  probably  all  of 
the  cemeteries  in  Royalston  are  being  kept  in  good  condition. 

From  the  best  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  good  work  began  when 
the  Town  accepted  from  members  of  the  Gale  and  Gates  families  a  trust  fund  of 
$1,000,  the  income  from  which  is  used  for  the  care  of  what  is  now  called  the  Gale 
and  Gates  cemetery,  at  the  west  part  of  the  town. 

Beginning  a  little  later,  the  Town  has  maintained  a  board  of  three  Cemetery 
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Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  annually,  to  serve  three  years.  These  Com¬ 
missioners  receive  small  salaries,  and  they  also  have  the  expenditure  of  $50  to  $100 
appropriated  annually  by  the  Town  for  the  care  of  cemeteries. 

Since  about  1901  the  Town  has  accepted  perpetual  care  endowment  funds, 
provided  for  by  law,  and  contributed  by  interested  parties,  the  interest  or  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  care  of  designated  lots.  At  first  the  acceptance  of  such  funds 
was  made  by  vote  in  town  meeting;  but  later  the  Treasurer  was  empowered  to 
accept  them  at  any  time. 

Some  25  of  these  trust  funds,  varying  from  $50  to  $200,  have  been  accepted, 
up  to  1922,  providing  for  the  care  of  as  many  family  lots;  and  many  more  will 
undoubtedly  be  deposited  from  time  to  time.  Hillside  Cemetery  is  provided  for 
by  a  fund  of  $100;  and  Maple  Cemetery  had  $483.75  to  its  credit. 

About  1915  the  Town  assumed  the  care  of  the  fund  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery 
Association,  which  in  1921  amounted  to  $1,750,  and  the  income  goes  for  the  care 
of  that  cemetery. 

The  report  of  the  Town  Treasurer  for  1921  shows  the  total  amount  of  endow¬ 
ment  and  other  cemetery  funds  in  the  care  of  the  Town  as  $6,133.75;  from  which 
there  was  an  income  of  $291.22  in  1921,  and  $210.10  was  expended  for  care  of  lots. 

There  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  income  of  $462.97,  on  Dec.  31,  1921.  This 
is  right,  and  the  income  should  always  be  administered  judiciously,  for  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  calls  for  extensive  expenditure  beyond 
merely  keeping  the  grass  looking  good. 

And  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  unexpended  income  should  not 
also  be  kept  at  interest  from  year  to  year,  to  add  to  the  much  needed  funds. 

During  a  recent  stroll  through  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  Fitchburg,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  arrested  by  the  condition  of  one  of  the  lots.  It  was  fenced  with  solid 
granite  posts,  7  inches  square,  nicely  finished  and  with  rounded  tops,  and  placed 
at  proper  distances  apart,  with  granite  curbings  between,  and  two  rows  of  iron 
pipes  or  rods  placed  in  holes  drilled  in  the  sides  of  the  posts.  Almost  anybody 
would  agree  that  such  a  combination  would  make  a  very  solid,  substantial  and 
durable  fence.  But  every  granite  post  around  that  lot,  except  one,  was  split 
longitudinally  at  one  or  both  holes,  and  some  were  also  split  vertically.  Before 
my  stroll  in  that  cemetery  ended  I  passed  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  lots  fenced  in 
the  same  way,  and  all  except  one  of  them  had  sustained  similar  damage,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree.  This  confirmed  my  suspicion  that  no  other  agency  than  frost  was 
responsible  for  the  damage, — frost,  forming  around  the  iron  in  the  holes,  had  the 
expansive  power  to  split  those  solid  7-inch  granite  posts. 

I  saw  in  that  cemetery  marble  headstones  which  had  been  broken  and  mended 
with  straps  of  iron  riveted  on  them;  and  others  which  had  been  broken  and  the 
upper  part  set  down  into  the  bedstone,  leaving  them  only  about  half  their  original 
height.  And  I  saw  numerous  other  things  that  were  out  of  order  which  the  income 
from  endowment  funds  might  well  be  used  to  repair,  if  there  were  any. 

This  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  is  mostly  located  on  hillsides,  and  is  principally  a 
sandbank.  A  few  years  since  the  lower  edge  of  it  gave  way,  threatening  to  un¬ 
earth  nearby  graves,  and  requiring  the  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  and  per¬ 
haps  thousands  of  dollars  to  correct  the  trouble. 

But  notwithstanding  this  slippery  condition  of  the  ground,  one  of  the  “first 
families”  of  Fitchburg, — the  one  which  coined  wealth  out  of  business  done  in  that 
old  Royalston  steam-mill  building  (see  page  88),— has  erected  a  private  mausoleum 
at  about  the  highest  point  on  this  treacherous  edge,  where  its  position  is  main¬ 
tained  by  retaining  walls  of  granite  20  feet  high  above  the  ground,  with  enough 
beneath  to  carry  the  load,  and  an  unprotected  declivity  of  many  feet  below  at  a 
little  distance.  This  mausoleum  or  tomb  above  ground  is  built  of  granite,  and  has 
crypts  or  compartments  for  eight  bodies  on  its  two  sides,  with  a  passway  between, 
a  window-door  and  a  window  at  the  back  end. 

There  are  reservoirs,  one  in  this  cemetery  and  several  below  it,  in  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  its  teachings,  which  once  supplied  drinking  water  to  Main  street  and 
its  environs,  through  pipes  laid  across  the  river  and  the  street.  But  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  street  for  city  water  pipes  at  two  pressures,  two  sewer  systems,  pipes 
for  gas,  telephone,  telegraph,  fire-alarm  and  police  telegraph,  electric  light  and 
power  wires,  and  other  purposes,  has  probably  eliminated  most  of  those  pipes 
from  the  founts  of  aqua  pura. 
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Forest  Hill  Cemetery  in  Fitchburg  is  comparatively  level,  and  additions  of 
adjoining  territory  made  to  it  are  brought  up  to  a  reasonable  consistency  by  filling, 
with  ample  terracing,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  damage  by  washouts  or  land¬ 
slides;  and  there  are  rows  of  scores  of  lots  like  one  vast  lawn,  undivided  except 
by  obscure  little  posts  or  pins  at  the  edge. 

Recently  a  concern  has  been  permitted  to  erect,  for  profit,  a  mausoleum  in  a 
part  of  the  grounds  which  it  was  supposed  was  to  be  always  kept  open  and  park¬ 
like.  This  above-ground  tomb  is  constructed  of  Indiana  graystone  and  Vermont 
marble,  with  much  cement-concrete  work,  and  bronze  doors  and  windows.  It  con¬ 
tains  crypts  for  480  bodies,  and  a  central  chapel  for  funeral  services,  with  electric 
lights  and  heat.  The  superintendent  told  me  that  the  cost  of  construction  was 
about  $200,000;  and  he  said  that  the  two  bronze  front  doors  weighed  900  pounds 
each  and  cost  $1  per  pound,  or  $1,800  for  the  pair.  The  lowest-priced  crypt  or 
berth,  at  the  top  of  a  tier,  is  $375;  others  run  up,  probably,  to  $700  or  $800;  while 
a  separately  enclosed  apartment,  containing  5  or  10  crypts,  must  call  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  several  thousands  of  dollars.  The  land  was  sold  to  the  concern  erecting 
the  mausoleum,  which  has  been  collecting  money  from  its  patrons;  but  it  is  stated 
that  when  all  of  its  spaces  have  been  sold  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  city  to  be 
cared  for,  with  a  fund  considered  ample  for  the  purpose.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  all  be  laid  on  the  shelves  of  this  home  of  the  dead,  for  more  people  die  in 
Fitchburg  in  a  single  year  than  can  be  accomodated  in  its  recesses.  The  great 
majority  will  still  be  laid  to  rest  in  mother  eafth — “ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.” 

The  mausoleum  gets  its  name  from  the  tomb  erected  to  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  his  widow,  about  350  B.  C.  Its  adoption  now  seems  like 
a  step  backward.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  preserve  human  bodies 
forever,  after  the  chemico-vital  forces  and  combinations  which  produce  and  sus¬ 
tain  human  life  have  run  their  course  and  forever  ceased  to  act?  However  well 
they  may  be  preserved,  the  lifeless  human  bodies  must  ultimately  perish  in  decay. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  expensive  mausoleums,  crematories 
could  be  provided  at  community  expense,  where  bodies  might  be  incinerated,  or 
by  chemical  action  resolved  into  original  elements,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  be 
“eaten  of  worms”  or  to  be  shrunken  into  the  similitude  of  mummies. 

CALAMITOUS  EPIDEMICS. 

In  1777  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  brought  great  distress  to  Royalston,  and 
more  than  40  lives  were  lost  by  it. 

In  1795  Royalston  was  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  throat  distemper,  from 
which  there  were  66  deaths,  mostly  of  children  and  young  people. 

In  1873  Mrs.  George  Woodbury  copied  from  a  gravestone  in  the  old  cemetery 
the  following  inscription,  and  furnished  it  to  me  for  publication.  She  wrote: 

“Time  has  almost  obliterated  what  was  so  long  ago  engraved  in  love,  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  it  can  now  be  read.  Tradition  will  soon  fail  to  tell  its  story,  but 
may  it  find  a  place  among  the  early  incidents  of  the  town.” 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Miss  Hannah  Heywood,  Betsey  Heywood,  Grace  Heywood,  Master 
Benjamin  Heywood,  and  Miss  Sarah  Heywood,  children  of  Mr.  Silas 
Heywood  &  Mrs.  Hannah  his  wife.  Benj.,  died  of  a  fever  April  19, 

1795,  aged  5  years,  9  months;  Hannah,  May  16,  1795,  aged  14  years,  4 
months;  Sarah,  May  22,  1795,  aged  2  years,  10  months;  Betsey,  May 
23,  1795,  aged  13  years,  1  month;  Grace,  May  30,  1795,  aged  10  years, 

3  months.  All  these  amiable  daughters  fell  a  prey  to  the  throat  dis¬ 
temper.  So  speedily  were  these  lovely  flowers  cut  down  in  all  their 
bloom  of  youth,  health  and  cheerfulness,  so  soon  may  other  children 
vanish  from  their  parents  and  friends  and  enter  upon  an  awful  eter¬ 
nity.  These  afflicting  instances  with  62  more  children  and  youth  who 
died  near  the  same  time  in  this  town,  of  the  same  painful  disease, 
strikingly  illustrates  the  words  of  holy  Job,  Man  cometh  forth  like  a 
flower  and  is  cut  down,  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not. 

’Tis  God  who  lifts  our  comforts  high, 

Or  sinks  them  in  the  grave; 

He  gives,  and  blessed  be  his  name, 

He  takes  but  what  he  gave. 
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MORTALITY  AND  LONGEVITY. 

Royalston  has  long  been  considered  as  a  “healthy''  town,  where  the  people 
on  the  average  live  to  a  great  age  and  where  the  death  rate  is  comparatively  low. 
I  had  expected  that  statistics  would  support  the  latter  proposition,  but  in  truth¬ 
fulness  must  admit  that  they  do  not. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  in  the  printed  annual  reports  of  the  town  of 
Royalston  for  the  10  years  from  1912  to  1921,  inclusive,  is  134, — an  average  of  13.4 
per  year.  Allowing  that  the  population  of  the  town  during  that  time  was  850, 
and  multiplying  the  13.4  by  1000  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  850,  we  find  that 
the  average  annual  death  rate  per  1000  of  population  (which  is  the  usual  way  of 
figuring  it)  has  been  15.76. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  other  places,  we  find  that  the  death 
rate  of  Fitchburg  for  the  10  years  from  1911  to  1920,  inclusive,  averaged  13.59  per 
1000  of  population  per  year.  The  rate  of  Boston  for  the  year  1920  was  15.44 
per  1000.  The  average  rate  in  the  United  States  registration  area  (which  in¬ 
cludes  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country)  for  the  10  years  from 
1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  was  14.39  per  1000. 

One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  why  the  death  rate  in  Royalston 
is  approximately  high,  is  because  so  many  of  the  young  people,  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  town,  strong  and  healthy,  and  developed  by  special  education,  go  away 
to  “better  their  fortunes,"  leaving  the  aged,  the  feeble  and  sickly,  to  augment 
the  mortality.  A  few  stay  on  the  farms  and  “make  good;"  but  the  majority  hear 
and  heed  the  call  to  a  more  promising  life  elsewhere. 

Two  residents  of  Royalston  have  passed  the  century  mark  in  age.  Mrs.  Su¬ 
sannah  Carpenter,  who  was  the  mother  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  died  at  the  age 
of  105  years.  Daniel  Davis,  born  in  Royalston  Feb.  4,  1809,  died  on  the  place  on 
which  he  was  born,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  March  30,  1912,  aged  103  years. 

The  Memorial  gives  a  list  of  names  of  32  persons  who  died  at  ages  between 
90  and  100,  and  110  between  80  and  90,  during  the  first  century  of  the  town;  and 
states  that  it  was  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  list. 

Probably  a  canvas  of  the  records  of  the  half  century  since  the  Memorial  was 
issued  might  reveal  quite  as  large  a  ratio  of  deaths  at  advanced  ages.  From  the 
reports  of  only  11  years  I  have  culled  the  names  of  7  who  died  between  the  ages 
of  90  and  100,  as  follows  :  Clarissa  Russell,  in  1900,  aged  95  years;  Lucretia  Y. 
Stimson,  1911,  93;  Laurinda  W.  Davis,  1912,  92;  Eliza  M.  Brown,  1913,  92;  Lucy 
Ann  Rice,  1915,  90;  Caleb  Weeks  Day,  1919,  91;  Nancy  Kendall  Gale,  1921,  90. 
And  of  those  near  90:  Anstres  W.  Tenney,  1900,  89;  Elijah  Reed,  1902,  87;  David 
P.  Foster,  1903,  87;  Elizabeth  M.  Gerry,  1915,  87;  Leonard  Byam,  1916,  87; 
Stephen  Frye,  1918,  87;  Solon  Densmore  Goodale,  1919,  88;  John  Francis  Leathe, 
1919,  87.  And  in  the  reports  of  15  years  I  find  38  names  of  those  who  died  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90.  In  1915,  of  17  deaths  recorded,  9  were  of  persons  over  80. 

GRAVE  ROBBERY. 

A  case  of  grave  robbery  is  mentioned  in  the  1865  Memorial,  as  follows: 

“There  has  been  one  instance  in  Royalston,  and  but  one,  to  our  knowledge,  of 
grave-robbing.  In  July  of  1823,  Mr.  Jarvis  Weeks,  while  passing  through  the  belt 
of  woods  which  skirts  the  south-east  shores  of  Little  Pond,  came  upon  a  newly- 
made  booth,  which  excited  his  suspicions.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Peter  Woodbury, 
and  returned  with  him  to  make  examination.  They  found  a  grave  robe,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  human  body.  Going  thence  to  the  graveyard  they  found  cause  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  newly  made  grave  of  Daniel  Forbes  had  been  disturbed.  It  was 
opened,  and  the  body  was  not  there.  At  this  time  several  medical  students  were 
studying  with  Dr.  Bacheller.  Two  of  these  were  arrested;  and  two  made  good 
their  escape.  A  set  of  human  bones,  lately  prepared,  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  former.  His  companion  turned  state’s  evidence;  in  process  of  time 
he  was  convicted  of  disinterring  the  body  of  Daniel  Forbes,  and  due  penalty 
awarded  him.  This  outrage  produced  great  excitement,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
new  graves  were  watched  with  painful  anxiety.  A  brother  of  Daniel  Forbes 
gathered  up  the  bones  that  had  been  thus  feloniously  taken  from  their  grave  and 
secretly  buried  them  in  the  yard  below  the  hill,  carefully  concealing  all  indications 
of  their  locality." 
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POETIC  ROYALSTON. 

Mr.  Caswell  inserted  in  his  History  of  Royalston  a  chapter  which  he  did  not 
promise  in  his  prospectus.  In  his  prefatory  “Foreword”  he  mentioned  it  as  a 
chapter  on  “Writers  of  Royalston  Poetry,”  while  the  heading  of  the  chapter 
reads  “Royalston’s  Writers  of  Poetry.”  Neither  designation  is  very  exact.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  of  the  poetry  written  by  the  nine  poets  mentioned  was  really 
“Royalston  poetry,”  either  in  the  sense  of  having  been  written  with  relation  to 
Royalston,  or  of  having  been  written  in  Royalston.  Only  four  of  these  nine  “Roy¬ 
alston  poets”  were  born  in  Royalston,  and  they  apparently  all  went  away  from  the 
town  before  they  wrote  poetry  that  attracted  attention.  These  were  Mrs.  Nancy 
Amelia  Woodbury  (Priest)  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Dulcenia  Mary  (Kendall)  Russell,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Leathe  and  Sidney  G.  Bosworth.  The  other  five  came  to  Royalston  in 
early  or  in  later  life,  and  if  they  did  not  bring  poetic  honors  with  them,  achieved 
them  while  living  in  the  town.  These  were  John  Peck,  Rev.  Albert  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Almira  Greenwood  (Chase)  Woodbury,  Mrs.  Susan  Amanda  (Bemis)  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland  Adams. 

Mr.  Caswell  gave  extended  reviews  of  the  work  of  his  “Royalston  poets,”  and 
copious  extracts  from  their  poems,  which  I  hope  all  the  readers  of  these  Reflec¬ 
tions  may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  enjoy.  I  will  add  a  few  explanatory 
notes,  and  introduce  one  real  Royalston  poet,  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Caswell,  who 
was  not  only  born  in  Royalston  but  spent  practically  the  whole  of  his  long  life  in 
the  town,  and  of  course  wrote  his  poetry  there. 

On  page  35  of  these  Reflections  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  keeping  with  other 
similar  mishaps,  a  line  had  fallen  out  of  the  first  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Caswell 
from  Dr.  Adams’  “Epic  Poem  of  the  War  of  the  Great  Rebellion,”  and  on  the  next 
page  printed  a  few  lines  showing  the  disastrous  result,  and  also  improvised  a  line, 
which,  while  not  exactly  what  the  author  had  written,  made  reasonable  sense  of 
the  proposition.  Since  that  was  printed  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  author  with 
the  missing  line  as  written  by  him,  and  here  reproduce  the  lines  printed  on  page  36, 
as  copied  from  the  Caswell  book,  with  the  author’s  line  printed  in  italics  where  it 
was  omitted  in  that  work. 

A  scene  of  peace!  for  war’s  hoarse,  clarion  notes 
Had  never  rung  from  out  those  iron  throats. 

A  scene  of  beauty!  for  the  noble  bay , 

On  whose  fair  bosom  peerless  Sumter  lay, 

’Plashed  her  sweet  shores  with  joy  at  flight  of  night, 

And  nodded  to  the  morn  her  crests  of  white. 

Relating  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Amelia  Woodbury  (Priest)  Wakefield,  Rev.  Abijah  P. 
Marvin,  in  his  History  of  Winchendon,  said : 

“Mrs.  Wakefield,  though  born  in  the  edge  of  Royalston,  belongs  to  Winchen¬ 
don.  Her  family  have  resided  here  from  the  beginning,  through  5  or  6  genera¬ 
tions.  Her  father  moved  into  Royalston  a  little  while  before  her  birth,  and  re¬ 
turned  while  she  was  quite  young.” 

In  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary,  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
family  were  descendants  from  the  Joseph  Priest  who  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  easterly  part  of  Royalston  (p.  39),  and  that  probably  when  they  lived  in  the 
edge  of  Royalston  they  might  have  occupied  a  part  of  the  lot  granted  to  their  an¬ 
cestor. 

Concerning  Dulcenia  M.  Russell,  Mr.  Caswell  stated  that  she  was  born  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  that  her  maiden  name  was  Mary  D.  Kendall,  but  did  not  name  her 
parents.  Her  son  has  informed  me  that  her  father’s  name  was  Gilbert  A.  Kendall 
and  that  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Martha  Black.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  wool- 
sorter,  but  the  son  did  not  know  what  his  business  was  in  Royalston;  we  may  be 
justified  in  supposing  that  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Rufus  Bullock’s  woolen  mill 
around  the  time  when  his  daughter  was  born;  thus  giving  South  Royalston  the 
glory  for  one  of  “Royalston’s  poets.” 

I  have  an  interesting  note  relating  to  William  M.  Leathe  and  his  poetry.  Back 
somewhere  around  1897,  the  lady  who  was  setting  the  type  for  one  of  Mr.  Leathe’s 
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poems  in  my  office,  remarked  that  the  words  seemed  very  much  like  those  of  an 
old  song  which  she  sang  in  her  childhood,  and  said  that  she  would  bring  down  from 
her  home  the  old  singing  book  containing  them.  She  brought  it,  and,  sure  enough, 
there,  printed  many  years  before  Mr.  Leathe  wrote  his  poem,  were  verses  in  the 
same  strain,  and  if  not  in  exactly  the  same  words  all  through,  so  nearly  like  Mr. 
Leathe’s  that  anyone  would  say  that  one  was  patterned  after  the  other.  Now  I  do 
not  charge  that  Mr.  Leathe  was  intentionally  a  plagiarist.  I  think  that  he  had 
sung  that  old  song  or  hymn  in  his  early  life  until  it  had  become  a  part  of  his  men¬ 
tality.  And  then,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  turned  to  writing  poetry,  those  lines  just 
rolled  out  of  his  mind,  where  they  had  been  stored  away  for  many  years,  and  were 
woven  into  his  poem,  with  little  thought  of  their  original  appearance. 

Mr.  Caswell  missed  one  “Royalston  poet”  in  his  researches, — one  who  was 
born  in  Royalston,  and  lived  there  all  of  his  life  except  two  years  spent  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country  during  the  Civil  War  and  a  short  period  before  his  death, — who 
wrote  at  least  two  poems  of  considerable  length,  one  of  which  was  delivered  as  a 
Memorial  Day  address  in  Royalston,  and  both  of  which  were  printed  for  circula¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  Henry  S.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood’s  style  was  not  so  ornate  and  hyperbolic  as  that  of  Dr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Wood  probably  knew  little  about  dactyls,  spondees,  trochees,  iambics,  ana¬ 
paests,  pentameters,  hexameters,  and  the  other  parts  of  versification,  familiar  to 
few  except  those  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  college  education.  But  he 
assembled  his  words  in  good  metric  and  rhythmic  form. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Wood’s  two  printed  poems  bears  the  date  of  Oct.  1,  1902,  and 
is  entitled  “The  Misuse  of  the  Fist:  Illustrated  by  The  Revolution,  Boer  and  Phil¬ 
ippine  Wars.”  This  title  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  painful  results  to  his  fist 
from  smiting  one  of  his  cattle  which  had  attacked  another;  and  in  somewhat  fig¬ 
urative  language  the  story  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to,  and  the  events  and 
results  of  the  wars  is  told,  with  comments  and  interrogatories  regarding  their  justi¬ 
fication  and  righteousness. 

The  other  printed  poem  was  entitled  “How  the  War  Began.”  It  was  given  at 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  Royalston,  May  30,  1903,  and  through  it  Mr.  Wood 
told  of  the  causes,  development  and  results  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Civil  War,  and 
voiced  his  patriotic  sentiments. 

Although  Mrs.  Almira  Greenwood  (Chase)  Woodbury’s  ability  was  probably 
best  known  through  her  work  in  rhythmical  verse,  she  had  unusual  facility  in  the 
expression  of  poetic  sentiments  in  prose.  Essays  of  considerable  length  sent  to  me 
half  a  century  ago  for  publication,  under  her  pen  name  of  “Ruth  Gleaning,”  illus¬ 
trate  her  ability.  One  is  entitled  “Which  I  Would  Choose,”  and  begins  thus: 

“Wandering  in  the  pathway  of  life,  I  looked  about  me  for  something 
satisfactory.  As  I  stood  gazing  for  a  moment,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
day  filled  my  ears;  and  I  beheld  a  multitude  wandering  to  and  fro.  Busy 
with  the  cares  of  life,  some  looked  up  to  smile;  others,  too  eager  for  the 
scenes  towards  which  they  were  passing,  paused  not  even  for  a  glance,  and 
their  stern  appearance  gave  me  a  willingness  that  they  might  hasten.” 

Picturing  in  detail  the  disquietude  of  the  common  life,  she  then  turned  to  the 
solitude  of  nature,  recited  its  dangers  and  its  satisfying  allurements,  and  closed 
with  these  lines: 

“As  I  turned  from  this  enchanting  scene,  I  said:  ‘Henceforth  the 
world  may  frown  upon  me,  and  the  busy  crowd  pass  me  unheeded;  the 
wise  may  consider  me  of  low  estate,  and  the  rich  feel  my  name  too  hard 
for  utterance.  Creation’s  voice  will  sing  to  me,  Nature’s  hand  will  ever 
stretch  forth  for  my  embrace,  and  Solitude  will  not  disclaim  my  compan¬ 
ionship.’  ” 

Rev.  Albert  Bryant  was  a  real  poet.  His  product  was  poetry,  in  sentiment, 
in  thought,  in  form,  in  words.  I  don’t  know  whether  poetry  bubbled  and  flowed 
from  his  mind  like  water  from  a  spring;  he  was  an  earnest  student  and  might 
have  given  much  effort  to  some  of  his  work.  With  my  earliest  recollection  of 
school  affairs  his  talent  was  drafted  for  high-school  exhibitions  and  public  exer¬ 
cises;  later  I  knew  him  as  my  teacher.  His  poem,  “Memorials  and  Garlands,” 
delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  1865,  was  a  series  of  exquisite  gems. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SUTTON. 

While  looking  over  some  old  books  at  the  door  of  a  second-hand  shop,  I  found 
a  copy  of  the  History  of  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  glad  to  become  its  owner 
by  paying  the  trifle  the  dealer  asked  for  it.  The  volume  bears  the  stamp,  “Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Floyd’s  Collection,  No.  1938,”  and  a  few  penciled  corrections  and  notes,  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  had  been  the  valued  property  of  an  interested  owner,  but  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  had  found  its  way  to  the  dealer  with  other  articles  of  more 
salable  value,  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  less  than  its  value  as  waste  paper  junk. 

As  nearly  one-half  of  the  first  settlers  of  Royalston  came  from  Sutton,  and 
later  two  of  Royalston’ s  prominent  clergymen  were  of  Sutton  birth  and  origin, 
the  book  should  be  of  interest  and  value  in  connection  with  Royalston  history,  and 
I  hope  that  later  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  Royalston  library. 

The  work  is  made  unusually  interesting  by  the  way  it  is  made  up.  Instead  of 
chapters,  the  matter  is  assembled  in  six  appropriate  parts. 

Part  I  contains  the  “Annals”  of  the  town,  and  in  it  are  arranged,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  year  after  year,  details  of  the  development  of  the  town,  the  church, 
and  numerous  interesting  events  which  otherwise  might  not  have  found  a  place. 
The  material  for  this  part  was  drawn  from  proprietors’  records;  town  records;  the 
diary  kept  for  nearly  half  a  century  by  Rev.  David  Hall,  who  was  minister  of  the 
town  church  for  60  years,  and  from  many  sources.  And  it  is  stated  that  what  was 
taken  from  the  records  was  given  verbatim  et  literatim,  so  that  the  reader  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  both  amused  and  edified  by  the  old  forms  of  spelling  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  proceedings  are  as  interesting  to  follow  in  their  developments 
as  the  plot  of  a  work  of  fiction. 

In  Part  II — “The  Homes  of  Sutton” — an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  every  home  and  mention  the  occupants  as  far  as  possible. 

Part  III — “Ecclesiastical  and  Educational” — tells  of  the  churches  and  schools. 

Part  IV  is  devoted  to  “Manufacturing.” 

Part  V  is  “Genealogical,”  and  in  it  more  than  1000  families  are  mentioned. 

Part  VI  contains  the  military  history,  lists  of  town  officers  and  statistical  mat¬ 
ters.  And  bearing  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  the  dates  of  the  592  town 
meetings  held  between  1718  and  1876  are  given,  with  the  names  of  the  moderators. 
Everything  indicates  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  town  records  in  the  compilation 
of  this  department. 

The  publication  of  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five,  and  two 
compilers.  Sketches  of  churches,  schools,  prominent  people,  and  various  matters, 
were  furnished  by  persons  qualified  to  write  them,  and  the  names  of  the  authors 
were  given. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  principally  wood  cuts, — the  work  of 
William  A.  Emerson,  who  projected  the  “Athol  Past  and  Present”  book,  which 
was  finished  by  Mr.  Caswell.  These  wood  engravings  are  printed  on  the  pages 
with  the  reading  matter;  but  there  are  a  few  lithographs,  heliotypes,  etc.,  printed 
on  separate  sheets,  which  are  bound  in  as  inserts;  and  the  binder  knew  how  to  do 
the  work,  for  every  inserted  leaf  is  held  as  firmly  as  are  leaves  printed  in  larger 
sheets,  and  the  book  is  a  specimen  of  remarkably  good  and  strong  binding. 

The  book  was  issued  before  the  “Past  and  Present”  pay-for-your-picture  ad¬ 
vertising  style  of  history  had  become  popular. 

The  Township  of  Sutton  was  purchased  by  its  “Proprietors” — who  resided  in 
Boston,  as  did  the  “Proprietors”  of  Royalston — from  John  Wampus,  alias  White, 
and  Company,  Nipmug  Indians,  and  consisted  of  a  “tract  of  waste  land”  8  miles 
square,  adjoining  Worcester  on  the  south,  and  embracing  within  its  limits  an  In¬ 
dian  reservation  of  ,4  miles  square  called  Hassanimisco.  The  “Proprietors”  were 
given  a  “grant”  of  the  territory,  with  restrictions  and  obligations,  by  act  of  the 
General  Court,  May  15,  1704.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  Common 
in  1719.  Increasing  population  &nd  material  development  led  to  an  expanding  de¬ 
mand  for  a  meeting-house  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town.  In  1743  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  north  part  were  incorporated  by  the  General  Court  as  the  North 
Parish,  and  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Sutton  was  established  in  that  section. 
In  1813  this  North  Parish  of  Sutton  was  erected  into  a  new  town  called  Millbury, 
and  thus  Millbury  was  given  the  position  between  Worcester  and  Sutton. 
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WHIG  DEMONSTRATION  OF  1840. 

Undoubtedly  Royalston’s  “biggest  day,”  measured  by  the  number  of  people 
gathered  and  the  magnitude  and  appeal  of  its  demonstration,  was  Saturday,  May 
30,  1840. 

That  year  presented  the  most  spectacular  presidential  campaign  the  country 
had  ever  known.  Northern  and  southern  Whigs  had  combined  and  had  nominated 
Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Indiana  for  president,  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia 
for  vice-president. 

Gen.  Harrison  had  been  called  “Old  Tippecanoe”  on  account  of  his  victory  over 
the  Indians,  near  the  Tippecanoe  river,  in  1811.  He  had  experienced  pioneer  life 
in  the  west,  and  it  was  said  that  he  usually  treated  callers  at  his  log  cabin  on  hard 
cider.  Early  in  the  campaign  an  opposition  newspaper  remarked  that  if  someone 
would  pension  him  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  give  him  a  barrel  of  hard  cider, 
he  would  sit  down  in  his  little  log  cabin  and  be  content  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This  sneer  was  turned  into  a  slogan,  and  the  campaign  became  known  as  the 
“Hard-cider  campaign,”  and  in  the  ensuing  demonstrations  hard  cider  and  the  log 
cabin  were  extremely  conspicuous  features. 

A  Whig  Association  of  Royalston  had  been  organized,  of  which  Rufus  Bullock 
was  president  and  Alexander  H.  Bullock  secretary.  Royalston  had  become  en¬ 
thused  with  the  political  excitement,  and  the  association  invited  Gen.  James  Wilson, 
of  Keene,  to  speak  on  the  date  above  given. 

The  Boston  Atlas  published  a  story  of  the  affair,  from  which,  and  their  own 
reminiscences ,  the  compilers  of  the  Memorial  made  up  their  story,  giving  credit  to 
Royalston  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  performances  of  the  day.  (Mr.  Caswell 
in  his  History  of  Royalston,  copied  the  Atlas  report  entire,  apparently;  but  it  did 
not  contain,  nor  did  he  mention,  the  name  of  any  Royalston  man  who  participated.) 

From  the  story  in  the  Memorial  we  learn  that  when  notice  had  been  given  of 
the  proposed  demonstration,  it  was  soon  realized  that  there  would  be  a  large  gath¬ 
ering,  and  appropriate  arrangements  were  made.  A  log  cabin  of  white  birch  logs 
and  an  awning  of  green  boughs  were  erected  on  the  Common,  with  a  platform  for 
the  speaking;  and  cannon  were  provided,  to  “speak”  in  their  forceful  way. 

At  sunrise  on  the  auspicious  morning,  the  national  flag  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze  above  the  platform,  a  cannon  boomed,  and  a  company  of  70  mounted  Whig 
voters,  the  Royalston  cavalry,  under  command  of  Capt.  John  Whittemore  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  rode  northward,  and  joined  the  Fitzwilliam  artillery  on  the  march  toward 
Keene,  to  do  the  honors  to  Gen.  Wilson,  who  was  received,  with  the  Keene  band, 
and  escorted  to  Royalston  Common.  Capt.  Whittemore  and  his  company  then  rode 
south,  and  escorted  in  the  united  lines  from  Petersham,  Barre,  Phillipston  and 
Athol,  a  procession  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with  bands.  The  line  from  the 
east,  embracing  Hubbardston,  Templeton,  Winchendon  and  Gardner,  with  bands, 
was  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  One  vehicle  from  Winchendon  was  credited  with 
a  “small  army  of  70  Whig  voters,”  and  another  from  Templeton  was  “crowded 
with  50.”  Banners,  with  appropriate  pictures  and  telling  inscriptions,  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  green  boughs  were  lavishly  used  as  decorations. 

The  thousands  of  people  who  had  gathered  thronged  the  Common,  marched 
through  the  log  cabin,  and  shortly  after  noon  assembled  around  the  platform  to 
listen  to  the  speakers.  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock  was  President  of  the  day,  and  Colonel 
Benjamin  Brown,  another  Royalston  man,  was  Chief  Marshal.  Short  speeches  by 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Mason  of  Templeton,  Stevens  of  Athol,  Parkhurst  of  Petersham, 
Bryant  of  Barre,  Davenport  of  Mendon,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  were  interrupted  by  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  audience  and  the  deep- 
toned  cannon. 

Then  it  is  told  that  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  General  Wilson  “beguiled  his 
hearers  of  all  consciousness,  except  that  of  the  presence  of  the  orator,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  theme.” 

A  collation  of  crackers  and  cheese,  hard  cider,  and  accompaniments,  was  the 
closing  feature  of  the  day.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  3,000  people  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  400  women  were  said  to  have  marched  in.  Can  anyone  imagine  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  will  ever  again  bring  such  a  lively  demonstration 
to  old  Royalston? 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  April  4,  1864,  a  committee  of  seven  was  chosen  to  con¬ 
sider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  and  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Royalston.  This  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bullard,  Salmon  S.  Farrar,  Jarvis  Davis,  Joseph  L. 
Perkins,  Cyrus  Davis,  John  N.  Bartlett,  and  Luther  Harrington. 

At  a  town  meeting  on  Nov.  8,  1864,  the  committee  recommended  that  com¬ 
memorative  services  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  23,  1865,  with  a  commemorative 
address,  poems,  a  free  collation  and  appropriate  religious  exercises;  and  that  Roy- 
alston’s  honored  son  and  Massachusetts’  peerless  orator,  Hon.  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Bullock,  be  invited  to  deliver  the  address,  and  Samuel  C.  Gale,  Esq.,  and  Albert 
Bryant,  A.  M.,  the  poems. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted;  others  were  referred  to  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  a  week  later,  when  $1,500  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
occasion,  and  a  general  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  15  members  was  chosen. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  Joseph  Raymond,  Benjamin 
Hammond  Brown,  Jarvis  Davis,  John  N.  Bartlett,  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  Cyrus  B. 
Reed,  Wellington  White,  Cyrus  Davis,  Arba  Sherwin,  John  M.  Upham,  Edmund 
Stockwell,  Timothy  Clark,  Joseph  L.  Perkins,  and  Maynard  Partridge. 

A  Historical  Committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Barnet  Bullock,  Daniel 
Davis,  John  N.  Bartlett,  Joseph  R.  Eaton,  Charles  H.  Newton,  Luther  Harring¬ 
ton,  and  Horace  Pierce. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
and  John  N.  Bartlett  Secretary;  and  the  committee  was  divided  into  several  sub¬ 
committees  for  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard  was  designated  for  President  of  the  day,  Rev.  Ariel  Eben¬ 
ezer  Parish  Perkins  for  Chaplain,  Hon.  George  Whitney  for  Chief  Marshal,  and 
Benjamin  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  for  Toast  Master. 

The  Ashburnham  Cornet  Band  was  secured,  and  the  church  choirs  of  the  town 
united  to  sing,  under  the  direction  of  George  F.  Miller. 

With  the  exception  of  Samuel  C.  Gale,  Esq.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  re¬ 
luctantly  declined,  the  persons  designated  accepted  the  invitations. 

The  vote  of  the  first  meeting,  providing  for  a  free  collation,  was  rescinded, 
and  the  committee  arranged  for  a  dinner  to  be  furnished  by  a  caterer,  for  800 
places,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600.  Complimentary  dinner  tickets  were  voted  to  the  orator, 
poet,  chaplain  and  toast-master,  and  their  ladies,  and  the  members  of  the  band, 
and  the  remaining  tickets  were  sold  at  $2.00  each. 

Mr.  Caswell,  in  preparing  his  story  of  the  event  for  the  official  History  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  from  the  report  in  the  Memorial,  must  have  overlooked  the  mention  of  the 
change  in  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner,  for  he  stated  that  the  town  voted  for 
a  free  collation,  and  said  nothing  about  the  change;  thus  sending  down  to  future 
generations  very  untruthful  information. 

A  tent  for  the  morning  exercises  and  speaking  was  secured,  which  was  erected 
on  the  lawn  north  of  the  Bullock  mansion,  as  indicated  at  37C  on  our  map  of  Roy¬ 
alston  Center,  page  52.  This  estate  had  become  the  property  of  Emily  Bullock, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  and  she  had  married  William  D.  Ripley.  The 
compilers  of  the  Memorial  attempted  to  say  that  the  tent  was  erected  “on  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  W.  D.  Ripley,  Esq.,  immediately  north  of  his  residence,”  but 
the  name  appeared  in  print  as  “R.  D.  Ripley.”  And  Mr.  Caswell,  in  his  innocent 
ignorance,  copied  and  perpetuated  the  error. 

A  tent  for  the  dinner  and  post-prandial  exercises  was  erected  by  the  caterer 
on  the  steam-mill  lot,  as  indicated  near  10N  on  the  map.  A  50-cent  dinner  for 
children  was  provided  in  the  steam-mill  building. 

A  feature  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in  other  records  of  the  event  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  floral  arch,  of  appropriate  and  tasteful  design,  and  bearing  a 
cordial  “Welcome,”  which  was  erected  across  the  roadway  on  the  Common  near 
the  tent  on  the  Bullock  lot. 

Following  a  rainy  night,  the  day  of  the  celebration  opened  bright  and  pleasant, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season  for  the  occasion,  and  quite  early  the  people  began  to 
assemble  on  the  Common,  —  the  townspeople  from  their  homes,  many  former 
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residents  who  had  arrived  as  guests  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  large  num¬ 
bers  coming  in  from  all  directions. 

The  music  of  the  band  called  the  concourse  to  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  where 
a  procession  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  Whitney,  and  soon 
after  10  o’clock  the  people  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  tent.  The  speakers  and 
officers  of  the  day,  with  their  ladies,  were  then  escorted  to  the  tent,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  in  order  for  the  exercises. 

Chief  Marshal  Whitney  introduced  the  President  of  the  Day,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
W.  Bullard,  who  announced  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  positions  of  honor  on  the  platform: 

Vice-Presidents — Capt.  Samuel  Lee,  of  Templeton;  Rev.  Ammi  Nichols,  of 
Braintree,  N.  H.;  Hon.  George  C.  Richardson,  of  Cambridge;  Benoni  Peck,  Esq., 
of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.;  Harrison  Bliss,  of  Worcester;  Chauncy  Peck,  of  Boston; 
Rev.  Henry  Cummings,  of  Newport,  N.  H.;  Rev.  Sidney  Holman,  of  Goshen;  Rev. 
Daniel  Shepardson,  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cutler,  of  Worcester;  'James 
Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Norton,  of  Portland,  Me.;  and  Hon.  Davis 
Goddard,  of  Orange. 

Secretaries — John  P.  Gregory,  Cambridge;  Joseph  E.  Raymond,  Boston. 

The  band  furnished  music;  and  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  read  ap¬ 
propriate  selections  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

President  Bullard  then  extended  greetings  to  the  audience  in  the  following 
felicitious  language: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  charged  with  a  welcome  for  the  assembled 
children  and  friends  of  Royalston.  It  shall  be  briefly  spoken. 

“Welcome  to  this  Centennial  Day!  Welcome  to  these  commemorative  serv¬ 
ices!  Welcome  to  the  fast  rising  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  fresh  joys  of  the 
present  hour!  Welcome  to  the  reunion  of  kindred,  neighbors  and  friends,  recalled 
by  this  occasion  to  tread  once  more  the  old  familiar  paths,  and  recount  the  varied 
experiences  of  life!  Welcome  to  this  jubilee,  gratefully  harmonious  with  the 
public  joy  in  the  triumph  of  government  and  law  over  treason  and  rebellion,  of 
unity  over  disruption,  liberty  over  oppression!  Indeed,  a  redeemed  and  vindicated 
country,  methinks,  welcomes  this  natal  day  of  a  loyal  town,  gives  you  joy  in  the 
keeping  of  it,  and,  with  a  significance  larger  than  ever  before,  pledges  you 
security  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  birthright  of  freemen.  And  the 
old  flag,  too,  baptized  anew  in  blood,  and  consecrated  afresh  to  American  liberty 
and  life,  welcomes  you  to  this  festival  beneath  her  ample  and  glorified  folds.  She, 
too,  remembers  the  sires,  whose  counsel  and  courage  gave  her  birth;  and  proudly 
does  she  salute  the  sons,  who  have  now  given  their  voice  to  say  it,  and  their  blood 
to  seal — ‘Let  her  be  perpetual !  Let  her  remain  entire  !  ’ 

“We  meet  to  commemorate  the  history  of  a  hundred  years — to  recall  and  honor 
the  names  and  the  deeds,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  have  made  this  his¬ 
tory  worthy  of  commemoration. 

“A  hundred  years  ago,  and  these  hills  and  valleys  were  covered  with  the  pri¬ 
meval  forest;  these  streams,  streamlets,  and  waterfalls  wasted  their  song,  as  did 
the  wild-flowers  their  sweetness,  on  the  desert  air.  All  was  a  waste  of  Nature, 
awaiting  some  plastic  hand  to  evoke  her  latent  powers,  and  bid  the  wilderness 
rejoice. 

“A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  advent  of  that  hand;  and  to-day  the 
air  is  full  of  the  memories,  and  our  eyes  behold  the  substantial  records  of  what 
that  hand  has  wrought. 

“To  give  these  memories  tongue,  these  records  form,  and  beauty,  and  enduring 
life,  is  the  grateful  office  of  the  hour. 

“I  felicitate  you  in  gifted  sons,  able  and  willing  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust, 
— a  Bullock,  upon  whose  lips  the  college,  senate  and  people  alike,  delighted  hang, 
and  to  honor  whom  with  her  highest  gift  the  commonwealth  impatient  waits;  and 
a  Bryant,  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  song,  and  still  allegiant  to  that  early  love. 

“You  wait  to  hear  them;  and  I,  not  less  eager,  this  welcome  spoken,  give 
place  to  their  labors  of  filial  love  and  fraternal  entertainment.” 

The  united  church  choirs,  led  by  George  F.  Miller,  then  sang,  to  the  tune  of 
“Auld  Lang  Syne,”  a  Hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Ifrmolkt  Greenwood 
(Chase)  Woodbury. 
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Then  came  the  Commemorative  Address,  by  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock. 
In  recording  it  the  Memorial  said: 

“Mr.  Bullock’s  address,  as  delivered,  occupied  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and 
held  the  undivided  attention  of  his  large  audience  to  the  last.  Very  much  had  been 
expected  of  him;  but  no  one  could  take  in  that  sea  of  expressive  faces,  during  any 
part  of  the  discourse,  and  doubt  that  expectation  was  more  than  realized.  A  style 
and  manner  so  happily  adapted  to  the  theme  and  the  occasion,  such  hearty  good 
will  and  filial  tenderness  breathing  through  the  whole  performance, —  so  much, 
both  of  beauty  and  of  worth,  drawn  from  the  simple  story  of  a  rural  town,  far 
back  in  the  interior,  and  all  made  so  real  and  important,  and  so  naturally  suggest¬ 
ing  the  eloquent  and  instructive  sentiments  with  which  the  orator  varied  and 
enriched  his  discourse,  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  largest  anticipation.” 

The  band  rendered  another  selection,  and  then  came  the  Commemorative  Poem, 
“Memorials  and  Garlands,”  by  Albert  Bryant,  A.  M.,  filled  with  apt  allusions  to  the 
transitions  of  human  life  and  the  perpetuity  of  nature;  humorous  and  serious  remi¬ 
niscences  of  old-time  customs,  traditions  and  events;  tender  references  and  tributes 
to  the  people  of  the  past;  and  graceful  compliments  to  some  of  those  living  and 
present. 

The  choirs  and  audience  united  in  singing  the  117th  Psalm,  to  the  immortal 
tune  of  “Old  Hundred,”  which  closed  the  exercises  at  the  tent  on  the  Bullock 
grounds. 

Chief  Marshal  Whitney  re-formed  the  procession,  and  the  company  marched 
to  the  dinner  tent  on  the  steam-mill  grounds  (location  indicated  near  ION  on  map 
on  page  73),  where  about  800  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  while  the  children 
were  served  on  one  of  the  floors  of  the  steam-mill  building. 

The  Chaplain  invoked  the  divine  blessing;  and  when  the  feast  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  President  introduced  Toast  Master  Perkins, 
who  gracefully  called  forth  responses  to  the  following  sentiments: 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,”  by  the  band,  with  “When  Johnnie 
Comes  Marching  Home;”  “The  Sons  of  Royalston,”  by  Edwin  Pierce,  of  New  York; 
“The  Metropolis,”  by  George  C.  Richardson,  of  Cambridge;  “Worcester  County,” 
by  Hon.  Artemas  Lee,  of  Templeton;  “Our  Sister  Towns,”  by  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Mar¬ 
vin,  of  Winchendon;  “The  Olden  Time,”  by  the  choirs,  with  a  piece  of  ancient 
music;  “The  West,”  by  Charles  Augustus  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Chicago;  “The 
Clergy,”  by  Rev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins,  of  Ware;  “The  Battlefields  of  Our  Coun¬ 
try,”  by  the  band,  with  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner;”  “The  School-Masters,”  by 
Rev.  Sidney  Holman,  of  Goshen;  “The  Fellows  who  Stole  the  Hearts  of  Our 
Daughters,”  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Woodworth,  of  Watertown;  “The  Flag  of  Sum¬ 
ter,”  by  the  choirs,  with  an  appropriate  selection. 

The  exercises  closed  with  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  by  the  choirs,  the  audience,  and 
the  band. 

THE  GENESIS  AND  EXODUS  OF  NEW  BOSTON. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  little  settlement 
called  New  Boston,  in  the  edge  of  Winchendon,  and  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the 
easterly  line  of  Royalston.  The  following,  gleaned  mainly  from  an  article  in  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel,  gives  information  which  is  especially  interesting  because  the 
New  Boston  church  has  always  been  sustained  in  part  by  Royalston  people. 

The  Winchendon  and  Royalston  Baptist  Church  at  New  Boston  observed  its 
100th  anniversary,  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  Oct.  29,  1920.  The  exercises  in¬ 
cluded  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Spaulding,  of  Worcester,  and  Rev.  William  Shaw, 
of  Gardner.  The  church  history  was  given  hy  Prof.  Louis  C.  Flocken,  of  Gardner, 
and  there  was  singing  by  a  chorus  of  children.  The  committee  in  charge  included 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Flocken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  W.  Neale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  L.  Mann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  W.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joel  Sibley,  and  Morton  E.  Mann. 

The  church  was  founded  about  1818,  and  at  that  time  it  was  expected  that  this 
village  would  be  the  center  of  a  new  town,  to  be  formed  from  parts  taken  from 
Winchendon,  Templeton,  Phillipston  and  Royalston.  The  main  line  of  the  old 
stage  route  from  Worcester  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Vermont  was  through  this  village. 
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The  stage  route  following  the  Indian  trail  from  Greenfield  to  Fitchburg  and 
Boston,  crossed  the  other  route  at  this  point;  and  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of 
the  village  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  a  hundred  or  more  teams  put  up  for  the 
night  at  the  local  hostelry,  known  as  the  “Pond  Tavern. ”  But  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroads  there  was  a  great  change;  the  Tavern  went  out  of  business,  the 
stores  closed,  the  plan  for  a  new  town  was  given  up,  and  the  community  settled 
down  into  a  farming  district. 

ISAAC  ROYAL  BROUGHT  SLAVES  TO  BOSTON. 

On  pages  47-48  I  stated  that  Mr.  Caswell  had  published  a  picture  of  the  old 
“Royal  House  and  Slave  Quarters”  at  Medford,  and  raised  the  question  whether 
Sir  Isaac  Royal,  who  gave  his  name  to  Royalston,  might  not  have  been  a  slave¬ 
holder.  I  have  gathered  an  interesting  bit  of  information  on  this  matter  from  a 
book  entitled  “A  Handbook  of  New  England,  1921,”  an  annual  publication,  by 
Porter  E.  Sargent. 

Describing  Medford,  Mass.,  it  says:  “The  Royall  House,  to  the  left  on  Main 
Street,  when  built  in  1737,  was  ‘the  grandest  in  North  America. ’  It  is  a  fine  old 
example  of  Colonial  architecture  well  kept  up,  and  may  be  visited  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  or  at  other  times  by  appointment  with  the  curator  (fee).  The  slave  quarters 
are  an  interesting  reminder  of  old  slavery  days  in  an  abolition  state.  Isaac  Royall 
was  a  West  India  merchant  who  came  to  Boston  bringing  his  family  and  20  slaves. 
*  *  His  son,  Isaac,  who  inherited  the  property  [probably  including  the  slaves], 

favored  the  colonists,  but  feared  the  king,  and  so  fled  to  England.” 

WOODBURYS  DISTURBED  SERVICES. 

Members  of  the  Woodbury  family  interrupted  religious  services  at  the  First 
Church  on  three  different  occasions.  The  Memorial  states  that  Captain  Peter 
Woodbury,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  Burgoyne  alarm,  marched  into  the 
meeting-house  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  gave  out  this  military  order:  “Every 
man  belonging  to  my  company,  turn  out!” 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  28,  1863,  George  Woodbury  stepped  into  the 
auditorium  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  having  been  recognized  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  said:  “Dr.  Willis  is  dead.”  Mr.  Bullard  closed  the 
Bible  on  which  lay  the  notes  of  his  unfinished  sermon,  and  said:  “Let  us  pray.” 
And  then  he  poured  out  from  his  heart,  in  words  and  tears,  the  great  sorrow  which 
he,  and  his  audience,  and  the  whole  community  shared. 

Somewhat  later,  Daniel  Woodbury  stepped  into  the  church  in  the  midst  of  an 
afternoon  service  and  announced  that  a  forest  fire  was  raging  on  the  Woodbury 
place  and  help  was  needed.  Mr.  Bullard  closed  the  service  briefly,  hastened  to  his 
home,  and  was  soon  driving  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
sons,  and  with  his  buggy  loaded  with  shovels,  hoes,  buckets,  and  other  apparatus 
which  might  be  useful  for  fighting  fire  in  the  woods. 

THE  PARSON  SMILED  IN  “MEETING.” 

*  A  little  story  which  had  come  down  from  the  time  when  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  was  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  George  Woodbury;  and  as  the 
Woodbury  family  was  prominently  identified  with  the  church  from  its  beginning, 
the  story  may  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  times  to  take  very  young  children  to  “meeting,” 
and  one  Sunday  a  thoughtful  mother  brought  in  a  pitcher  of  milk  to  be  used  as 
nourishment  for  her  infant,  during  the  all-day  services,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
The  day  was  warm,  and  a  little  dog  wandered  in  through  the  open  door,  and  with 
nose  to  the  floor  he  explored  the  place.  His  sense  of  smell  soon  led  him  to  the 
pitcher,  and  he  proceeded  to  feed  himself  with  its  contents.  He  easily  pushed  his 
head  into  the  vessel,  but  when  he  tried  to  lift  it  out  he  found  it  couldn’t  be  done; 
so  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  scamper  around  in  that  meeting-house 
wearing  the  pitcher,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  children;  and  even  the  usually 
sedate  Parson  Lee  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  he  beheld  doggie  trotting  up 
the  main  aisle  toward  the  pulpit,  bonneted  in  that  earthen  jug. 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

At  its  annual  March  town  meeting  of  1915,  the  Town  of  Royalston  voted  to 
celebrate  the  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  and  appropriated  $500  for  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Moderator  of  the  meeting,  Levvens  G.  Forbes,  ap¬ 
point,  within  one  week,  a  committee  of  11  members,  including  himself,  to  make  all 
arrangements,  with  power  to  expend  the  funds  appropriated. 

This  Committee  of  Arrangements  so  named  consisted  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams, 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Charles  A.  Stimson,  Fred  W.  Cross,  Walter  N.  Farrar,  Lynn  M. 
Crumb,  Clarence  H.  Deland,  Levvens  G.  Forbes,  Luke  B.  Shepardson,  Myron  E. 
Stockwell  and  William  B.  Lovewell. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  met  March  13,  and  organized,  with  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Adams  as  Chairman,  Charles  H.  Brown  as  Secretary,  and  Levvens  G.  Forbes 
as  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  that  the  celebration  be  held  on  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
August  1,  2  and  3,  1915,  with  Tuesday  as  the  principal  day,  with  a  public  dinner, 
music  and  oratory,  and  such  other  festivities  as  might  be  arranged. 

Adequate  Sub-Committees,  for  the  various  parts  of  the  arrangements,  were 
designated,  as  follows: 

Speakers — Fred  W.  Cross,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Frederic  C.  Nichols. 

Finances — Levvens  G.  Forbes,  William  B.  Lovewell,  Walter  N.  Farrar. 

Music — Charles  A.  Stimson,  Myron  E.  Stockwell,  Mrs.  Leota  M.  Richards. 

Evening  Entertainment — Charles  A.  Stimson,  Eri  S.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Addie  G. 
Heath. 

Sports — Clarence  H.  Deland,  Lynn  M.  Crumb,  Sumner  C.  French. 

Publicity — Levvens  G.  Forbes,  Richard  Bullock,  William  A.  Frye. 

Dinner — Charles  H.  Brown,  Luke  B.  Shepardson,  Walter  N.  Farrar. 

Transportation — Willard  H.  Newton,  Miss  Edith  Metcalf,  Herbert  O.  Smith. 

Parade — Ernest  L.  Graves,  Charles  E.  Richardson,  John  T.  Cowick,  Walter  N. 
Farrar. 

Decorations — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Wilcox, 
Jeremiah  E.  Rich,  Arthur  C.  Kendall. 

Grounds — Charles  H.  Brown,  Sumner  C.  French,  William  B.  Lovewell. 

Antiques  and  Curiosities — Levvens  G.  Forbes,  Colin  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  Walter 
N.  Farrar. 

School  Exhibits — Charles  E.  Richardson,  Eri  S.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Farrar. 

Drinking  Water — Willie  W.  Davis. 

Later,  Officers  of  the  Day  were  designated,  as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams;  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Brown,  who  selected 
Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Bessie  J.  Mackenzie  as  Assistant  Secretaries; 
Treasurer,  Levvens  G.  Forbes. 

Chief  Marshal,  Walter  N.  Farrar;  he  secured  as  his  Aids,  Levvens  G.  Forbes 
and  Charles  A.  Stimson. 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Day — Phinehas  S.  Newton,  Caleb  W.  Day,  Hon.  George 
E.  Whitney,  of  Burlington,  Vt.;  George  D.  Bolton,  John  S.  Moore,  Everard  B. 
Hanson,  Col.  A.  George  Bullock,  of  Worcester;  Franklin  H.  Goddard,  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Fairbanks,  Hon.  Hamilton  S.  Peck,  of  Burlington,  Vt.;  Frederic  C.  Nichols,  of 
Fitchburg;  George  Everett  Pierce,  Benjamin  Alexander  Frye,  William  H.  Leathe, 
Ex-Mayor  Thomas  Norton  Hart,  of  Boston;  Adriel  C.  White,  of  Orange;  Welling¬ 
ton  White,  of  Owosso,  Mich. 

Reception  Committee — Phinehas  S.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  B.  Shepard¬ 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Cross,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Thomas  Norton 
Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stimson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Nichols,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
J.  Raymond.  • 

Frederick  C.  Nichols  was  chosen  as  Toastmaster. 

Fred  W.  Cross  was  selected  to  give  a  Historical  Address. 

Starrett’s  Band,  of  Athol,  was  engaged  for  Tuesday’s  performances. 

The  Choir  of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  of  Winchendon,  volunteered 
its  services  in  song. 
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The  exercises  of  the  first  day,  Sunday,  August  1,  1915,  consisted  of  a  union 
service  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  at  11  a.  m.,  with  Rev.  Clarence  Pike, 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Harold  W.  Curtis,  pastor  of  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church, 
and  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  par¬ 
ticipating.  There  was  chorus  choir  singing,  a  response  by  a  male  quartet,  and  a 
solo  by  Mrs.  Addie  G.  Heath.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church,  Fitchburg,  taking  for  his  text, 
Psalm  102  : 28.  More  than  300  people  attended  this  service,  filling  the  church. 

An  evening  service  began  at  7.30,  the  features  of  which  were  an  address  by 
Rev.  Clarence  Pike;  an  address  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  on  “The  Three  Insti¬ 
tutions — The  Home,  the  Church  and  the  School;"  an  address  by  Dana  M.  Dustan, 
of  Worcester,  a  former  teacher  in  Royalston,  on  “Education  of  our  Public  School 
System  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years;"  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Richards;  and  a  talk  by 
Lilley  B.  Caswell,  the  official  historian,  on  church  history,  and  the  character  of  the 
founders  and  early  settlers  of  the  town.  The  service  was  well  attended,  although 
a  downpour  of  rain  which  began  before  the  time  of  opening  restricted  the  number 
somewhat. 

No  extended  program  was  arranged  for  Monday.  The  weather  was  showery. 
Calling  and  visiting  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the  friends  who  were 
“back  home"  for  the  occasion. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  at  the  Center 
schoolhouse,  and  the  collection  of  antiques,  relics,  ancient  documents  and  curiosi¬ 
ties,  at  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library  Building,  were  inspected  with  great 
interest  by  many  visitors,  and  townspeople  as  well. 

A  forenoon  game  of  baseball,  between  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Royalston  Center 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  South  Royalston,  resulted  in  a  score  of  18  to  7  in  favor  of 
the  Centers.  In  the  afternoon,  a  game  between  players  of  the  Center  and  those 
of  South  Royalston,  finished  with  a  score  of  23  to  7  in  favor  of  the  Centers. 

Old  Royalston  was  decorated  to  an  extent  never  before  seen.  Flags,  tri-color 
bunting  and  artistic  designs  were  everywhere  displayed  in  profusion,  on  public 
buildings  and  private  residences,  at  the  Center  and  South  Royalston,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  while  at  the  two  villages  large  banners  across  the  streets  bade 
the  home-comers  and  visitors  welcome. 

The  third  and  “big"  day  of  the  occasion,  Tuesday,  August  3,  1915,  opened  clear 
and  cool,  after  the  showery  conditions  of  the  two  previous  days;  but  this  was  not 
to  continue  throughout  the  day,  for  there  was  more  rain  in  the  afternoon. 

The  program  opened  with  a  cannon  salute  at  sunrise. 

Soon  after  9  o’clock  a  grand  street  parade,  headed  by  Chief  Marshal  Farrar 
and  his  Aids,  and  a  platoon  of  police,  consisting  of  William  A.  Loomis,  Frank  E. 
Graves,  Perley  Richards  and  James  F.  Holloran,  under  the  inspiriting  music  of 
Starrett’s  Band,  started  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Center  schoolhouse  for  a  tour 
around  the  Common. 

Although  the  town  lacked  the  uniformed  organizations  which  in  many  places 
turn  out  in  military  form,  to  give  eclat  and  impressiveness  to  such  a  demonstration, 
it  made  up  in  great  effort  to  make  other  features  interesting  and  commendable. 

Automobiles,  carrying  officials,  distinguished  guests  and  war  veterans,  were 
followed  by  Boy  Scouts,  mounted  cowboys  and  a  herd  of  ponies.  And  then  came  a 
wonderful  array  of  floats  and  other  decorated  vehicles.  There  were  floats  depic¬ 
turing  ancient  events  and  scenes,  and  floats  portraying  the  best  in  modern  achieve¬ 
ments.  Many  children  occupied  active  positions  on  the  floats  and  sustained  their 
parts  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  And  the  many  single  vehicles  were  very 
attractively  and  tastefully  trimmed  and  decorated. 

At  the  close  of  the  parade  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  features,  by  the 
judges,  Dr.  D.  H.  Gatchell,  of  Baldwinville,  E.  D.  Sargent,  of  Winchendon,  and 
W.  G.  Lord,  of  Athol,  as  follows: 

Best  Float — Royalston  Grange;  second,  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  and  Moun¬ 
tain  View  Farm;  third,  Eri  S.  Stewart  and  John  Shepardson,  “Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust.” 

Best  Decorated  Single  Team — J.  F.  Stockwell;  second,  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Wilcox, 
Mrs.  Clifford  H.  Wilcox  and  Miss  Wilcox. 

Most  Comical  Feature — Charles  Simonds. 

Special  Feature — “West  Royalston  Surveyors." 

The  forenoon’s  entertainment  closed  with  varied  sports  on  the  Common. 
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The  rhetorical  and  oratorical  features  of  this  Sesqui-Centennial  were  in  some 
respects  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Centennial  of  1865.  The  Centennial  was 
most  eminently  a  historical  affair,  and  those  who  were  assigned  parts  were  “Roy¬ 
alston  people,"  by  ancestry,  birth,  residence,  marriage  or  business  association; 
thus  assuring  and  maintaining  the  historical  atmosphere  throughout  the  event. 

The  Sesqui-Centennial  was  different.  Following  the  example  of  other  towns 
which  had  already  celebrated  their  150th  birthdays,  historical  features  were  given 
a  second  place,  and  the  aim  was  to  make  the  event  one  of  great  interest  by  reason 
of  the  political  prominence  of  the  speakers  involved. 

And  so,  under  the  leadership  of  Frederic  C.  Nichols,  the  Committee  arranged 
for  the  appearance  of  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  statesmen. 

His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Fitchburg,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  had  consented  to  come,  but  was  so  far  away  when  the  time  ap¬ 
proached  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  engagement. 

But  there  were  present  and  participating,  His  Honor  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  of 
Boston,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Ex-Congress¬ 
man  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of  Winchester;  Congressman  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  of 
Worcester;  Congressman  Calvin  D.  Paige,  of  Southbridge;  and  United  States 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Nahant. 

Some  of  the  “Royalston  folks"  who  resided  in  Fitchburg  were  informed  with 
more  detail  and  greater  rapidity  than  the  folks  at  home,  of  the  plans,  as  they  were 
matured,  for  these  different  orators,  by  frequent  articles  appearing  in  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  daily  newspapers,  telling  how  the  speakers  were  being  arranged  with,  how 
they  would  come  to  Fitchburg  by  train,  and  after  being  feted  and  entertained  with 
all  the  courtesies  which  could  be  shown  them,  would  be  taken  to  Royalston  in  the 
automobiles  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens.  It  read  a  little  like  political 
propaganda. 

The  dinner  and  the  oratorical  exercises  were  accomplished  in  a  tent  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  the  morning  exercises  of  the  Centennial 
were  held,  in  1865,  on  the  old  Bullock  lot,  more  recently  the  Hill  estate,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  which  is  indicated  at  37C  on  our  map  on  page  52. 

A  little  before  noon  a  salute  of  17  guns  announced  the  arrival  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  party  from  Fitchburg,  bringing  the  distinguished  orators,  and  the  party  were 
tendered  a  reception  at  the  Hill  mansion. 

At  about  12.30  a  procession  was  formed,  and  the  people  marched,  to  the  music 
of  Starrett’s  Band,  to  the  tent,  where  between  500  and  550  enjoyed  the  excellent 
dinner.  (Mr.  Caswell’s  report  states  that  “upwards  of  600  sat  down"  to  the  dinner; 
but  in  the  interest  of  veracity  it  may  be  stated  that  the  printed  official  report  of  the 
finances  of  the  event  states  that  the  town  paid  the  caterer  for  “531  dinners,  $531,” 
and  “received  for  dinner  tickets,  $500.") 

The  dinner  finished,  Chief  Marshal  Farrar  called  to  order,  and  introduced  the 
President  of  the  Day,  saying: 

“Anticipation  may  be  very  agreeable,  but  realization  is  more  so.  The  program 
we  are  about  to  commence  is  certainly  both  practical  and  enjoyable.  The  citizens 
of  Royalston  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  hour  for  several  months;  and  we 
consider  ourselves  extremely  fortunate  to  claim  among  the  citizens  of  Royalston 
such  an  ideal  president  of  the  day;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
Your  Excellency,  the  speakers  of  the  day,  fellow  citizens  of  Royalston,  and  friends, 
our  President  of  the  Day,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams." 

Dr.  Adams  stated  that  Wellington  White,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  1865,  was  present, 
and  asked  him  to  rise.  Then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all  others  who  were 
present  50  years  before  to  rise,  and  52  responded.  Mr.  White  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  a  place  with  the  Vice-Presidents.  Dr.  Adams  then  voiced  a  welcome: 

“Well,  friends,  the  old  town  bids  you  welcome.  Enthroned  on  these  everlast¬ 
ing  hills,  surrounded  by  her  faithful  sentinels,  Monadnock,  Watatic,  Wachusett, 
Bald  Mountain,  Tully  and  Grace,  standing  guard  at  her  outer  gates,  she  bids  you 
enter  and  share  with  her  the  social  interviews  and  reminiscences,  the  songs  and 
oratory,  the  sports  and  activities  of  this  glad  day.  She  has  waited  for  you  150 
years.  Some  of  your  faces  she  beheld  here  50  years  ago,  and  there  were  52  of 
you,  a  little  more  than  one  for  each  year.  Many  other  of  your  faces  she  hopes  to 
see  here  50  years  to  come,  for  she  herself  will  live  on  to  the  end  of  the  age. 
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“Royalston  is  proud  of  her  record.  The  youngest  in  the  large  family  of  59 
cities  and  towns  in  Worcester  County,  she  has  nevertheless  attained  an  enviable 
round  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  for  her  muscle,  her  brain,  and  her  blood  have  given  a 
beneficent  impulse  to  the  material,  political  and  religious  life  of  more  than  half 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Her  governors  and  mayors,  her  judges  and  professors, 
her  teachers  and  clergymen,  her  missionaries  and  her  business  men,  have  done  in 
the  past,  and  are  doing  to-day,  a  noble  work  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  And  ex¬ 
tending  to  you  this  welcome  to-day,  sons  and  daughters  of  Royalston,  she  promises 
to  watch  over  you  for  the  next  half  century,  fully  confident  that  your  varied  activi¬ 
ties  will  add  a  new  lustre  to  the  bright  crown  she  already  wears.” 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks  was  asked  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing. 

In  introducing  the  North  Congregational  Church  Choir,  of  Winchendon,  with 
its  Chorister,  Mr.  E.  D.  Sargent,  President  Adams  told  the  story  of  the  original 
dipper  shape  of  Royalston,  with  the  handle  projecting  across  the  entire  northern 
border  of  the  sister  town;  this  projection  was  called  the  “Royalston  leg,”  and  the 
mention  of  how  it  was  ceded  to  Winchendon  in  1780  (not  1820  as  stated  in  Caswell’s 
record  of  Dr.  Adams’  remarks),  will  be  found  on  page  41  of  this  monitor.  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  facetiously  argued  that  this  “leg”  had  musical  qualities  which  had 
permeated  the  whole  town,  and  the  choir,  “recognizing  the  original  source  of  their 
musical  inspiration,  kindly  offered  to  furnish  the  choral  numbers  for  this  program.” 

The  choir  then  sang  the  “Anniversary  Hymn,”  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Sidney  G.  Bosworth,  a  native  of  Royalston. 

Introducing  Toastmaster  Nichols,  President  Adams  said: 

“Very  good  people  sometimes  make  serious  mistakes  in  choosing  their  birth¬ 
places.  The  Toastmaster  named  on  the  program  of  the  day  is  a  notable  illustration 
of  this  fact.  With  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  his  parents  he  wandered  away 
from  Royalston  down  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and  was  born  there.  But  Royalston 
claims  his  childhood,  his  boyhood,  and  his  early  manhood;  and  it  was  from  Royals¬ 
ton  that  he  went  out  into  the  larger  activities  of  life.  Royalston  has  always  taken 
great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  uniform  success  of  his  business  career.  They 
have  taken  a  greater  satisfaction  in  noting  the  love  and  loyalty  which  he  has 
always  cherished  for  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  been  interested  always 
in  the  welfare  of  her  citizens,  and  his  efforts  for  the  success  of  this  anniversary 
have  been  intelligent  and  tireless.  The  city  of  Fitchburg  has  conferred  upon  him 
many  honors  in  the  past,  and  she  has  for  him  yet  other  and  greater  honors  in 
reserve;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  honor  that  Fitchburg  can  give  him  will 
bring  to  him  a  thrill  of  more  genuine  satisfaction  than  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  to-day  of  being  Toastmaster  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial  feast  of  old  Royalston. 
I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Nichols,  of  Fitchburg.” 

Toastmaster  Nichols  responded: 

“This  magnificent  gathering,  the  climax  of  the  150th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  beautiful  town  of  Royalston,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  anyone  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak  here.  But  I  shall  not,  even  to  acknowledge  the  kindly  words 
of  our  honored  President,  attempt  a  speech.  Were  I  to  do  so,  however,  I  should 
use  for  my  text  the  words  of  Longfellow: 

“  ‘We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations; 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  sculptures; 

But  we  cannot  buy  with  gold  the  old  associations.* 

“Though  not  born  in  Royalston,  I  was,  to  use  the  New  England  expression, 
‘raised’  here;  and  my  associations  and  memories  from  a  very  small  boy  up  to  this 
moment  are  exceedingly  pleasant.  I  believe  it  is  but  the  simple  truth  when  I  say 
to  you  that  no  man  living  is  prouder  of  the  wonderful  history  of  this  town  than  I 
am.  But  that  will  be  touched  upon  by  Representative  Cross,  who,  by  the  way,  I 
hope  to  see  attain  even  further  political  honors,. now  that  he  has  returned  to  his 
first  and  true  political  love. 

“But  it  is  in  the  Royalston  of  to-day  and  the  future  that  I  am  most  interested. 
I  have  thought  over  its  problems  quite  as  much  as  if  I  lived  here,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  brightest  hope  of  the  future  is  to  restore  this  town  to  its 
former  prestige  as  a  farming  community.  The  product  of  the  soil,  to  my  mind, 
demands  the  first  consideration,  and  a  system  must  be  evolved  by  which  the  farmer 
may  handle  that  which  is  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  for  himself  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  of  his  labor. 
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“The  wealth  of  the  world  comes  out  of  the  land,  and  man  must  dig  for  it. 
Adam  was  told  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — Dr.  Adams  says  this  quotation  is  correct — 
‘In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread/  From  then  until  now  ‘the  man 
with  the  hoe’  has  been  the  man  who  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  And 
from  that  day  there  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  every  human  breast  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  till  the  land.  And  this  is  well;  for  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
touch  of  the  sod  that  gives  strength  and  vigor  and  character  to  man. 

“It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  great  industries  of  the  cities  are  built  up  and 
maintained  by  men  who  come  from  the  rural  sections.  A  recent  canvas  of  one  of 
the  great  cities  has  shown  that  out  of  100  successful  men,  85  came  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  can  be  no  question  that  our  very  civilization  depends  upon  the  character 
and  strength  of  the  life  developed  at  the  countryside. 

“You  who  live  here  all  the  year  round  know,  however,  much  better  than  we 
outsiders,  that  the  beautiful  trees  in  these  fields  do  not  derive  their  strength  from 
their  blossoms  nor  from  their  fruit;  their  strength  comes  from  their  roots.  So 
with  a  nation  and  a  town.  They  are  not  fed  from  the  top;  they  are  not  fed  from 
the  conspicuous  people  down;  they  are  fed  from  the  inconspicuous  people  up.  And 
those  who  tap  the  unexhausted  soils  and  their  virgin  resources  are  the  best  feeders 
of  a  pure  democracy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  highest  type  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  such  as  have  been  and  are  now  living  in  the  lovely  town  of  Royalston. 

“I  sincerely  trust,  my  friends,  all  the  good  things  you  did  not  get  in  the  last  50 
years  may  come  to  you  before  the  200th  anniversary,  and  that  you  all  may,  with 
brave  spirits  and  cheery  hearts,  reach  the  goal  of  your  highest  hopes. 

“We  certainly  have  received  inspiration  from  the  splendid  address  of  Dr. 
Adams,  the  thoughtful  prayer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks;  and  we  have,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  array  of  speakers  here.  In  common  with  you  all,  I  deeply  regret  the  absence 
of  Governor  Walsh  to-day.  He  intended  to  come  to  Royalston,  and  he  would  have 
enjoyed  it  here,  and  you  would  have  enjoyed  hearing  him  speak.  But  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  Acting  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  here.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  rise  when  I 
introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  Acting  Governor  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts/' 

Mr.  Cushing  voiced  his  gratification  in  being  present  at  a  town  gathering;  said 
a  town  has  a  particular  atmosphere  of  its  own;  the  people  all  know  each  other,  and 
have  a  sociability  which  city  folks  envy;  the  town  meeting  is  the  most  democratic 
form  of  government;  increasing  expenditures  are  needed,  for  town  and  state;  the 
problems  cannot  be  solved  in  a  day;  but  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  developed 
a  system  of  control  of  expenditures;  for  they  should  bear  equally  on  all,  and  not 
unequally,  as  they  do  in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

Toastmaster  Nichols  presented  Representative  Fred  W.  Cross: 

“Since  the  days  of  Timothy  Richardson,  Royalston’s  first  Representative  to  the 
great  and  general  court,  Royalston  has  sent  splendid  men  to  do  her  honor  under 
the  gilded  dome,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Their  influence  has  been  les¬ 
sened  because  their  service  was  too  short.  For  the  first  time  in  a  very  long  period 
a  man  from  Royalston  has  been  sent  for  two  consecutive  years.  He  is  to  give  the 
historical  address,  and  there  is  no  man  better  qualified.  He  is  a  credit  to  this  or 
any  other  community;  and  he  has  helped  to  put  Royalston  on  the  map,  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  one  man  in  a  decade.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  you  here; 
but  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  present  my  personal  and  dear  friend,  your 
hustling  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  Fred  W.  Cross.” 

Mr.  Cross,  in  opening  his  address,  said: 

“I  am  placed  to-day  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  My  friend,  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  has  said  some  very  pleasant  things  about  me.  I  only  wish 
that  they  were  all  true.  For  one  of  his  remarks  I  feel  that  I  must  get  back  at 
him  in  some  way;  and  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how,  knowing  my  rather  insurgent 
proclivities  in  politics,  he  said  to  me  the  other  day:  ‘Now,  Fred,  if  you  could  only 
be  a  little  more  of  a  regular / 

“I  say  I  am  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position.  Within  a  week  after  a 
most  excellent  outline  of  Royalston’s  history  has  appeared  in  the  Athol  Transcript , 
and  when  within  two  days  a  most  eloquent  historical  sermon  has  been  delivered  in 
yonder  church  by  the  Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  and  an  evening  discourse  on  the  town’s 
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church  history  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  our  forthcoming  town  history,  and 
after  the  President  of  the  Day  in  his  opening  remarks  has  alluded  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  amusing  features  in  our  territorial  history,  I  am  expected  to 
give  a  historical  address.  But  I  am  going  to  punish  you,  just  the  same. 

“Royalston  invites  you  here  to-day  to  assist  her  in  celebrating,  not  her  age, 
but  her  youth.  While  other  municipalities  boast  of  their  two  centuries  or  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  of  history,  we  come  to  tell  you  that  we  are  only  150  years  old; — 
but  the  book  of  those  years  has  written  upon  its  pages  as  honorable  a  record  as 
one  might  wish  to  see. 

“As  the  historian  delves  in  the  early  records  of  these  New  England  townships, 
he  naturally  seeks  first  for  some  Indian  traditions,  some  stories  of  sudden  attack, 
of  brave  defense,  of  captivity  and  of  massacre.  He  looks  for  some  relics  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  who  three  centuries  ago  roamed  these  hills,  fished  these  streams, 
and  set  their  cornfields  in  our  fertile  valleys.  For  Indian  traditions  the  historian 
of  Royalston  will  seek  in  vain. 

“Nearly  70  years  before  this  town  was  incorporated,  King  Philip’s  war  had  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Nipmuck  tribes  of  Central  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Payquage  or  Pequoig  Indians  as  a  body  had  deserted  the  valley  of  Miller’s  River, 
even  as  the  Squakeags  of  Northfield,  the  Pocumtucks  of  Deerfield,  and  the  Noro- 
wottacks  of  Hadley  had  left  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  True  it  is  that  in  later 
years,  even  as  late  as  1756-58,  marauding  parties  of  red  men  from  Canada  appeared 
in  northern  Massachusetts,  to  kill  and  plunder  and  destroy;  but  they  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  regular  routes  southward  along  the  Connecticut  River,  or  the  Hoosac 
River  and  the  Mohawk  Trail,  and  seldom  or  never  threaded  these  forest  fastnesses 
where  the  Poquaigs  once  roamed  and  hunted. 

“Only  once  within  my  recollection  has  a  stone  axe  head  been  turned  up  by  the 
ploughman  near  the  banks  of  Miller’s  River  in  the  south  village, — a  reminder  of  a 
race  and  an  age  that  has  long  since  passed  away.  Indeed,  perhaps  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  that  we  have  no  Indian  history,  for  in  almost  every  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  that  does  possess  it,  it  is  a  story  of  slaughtered  settlers  and  sacked  and 
smoking  homes. 

“The  origin  of  Royalston  as  a  territorial  unit  was  peculiar  and  somewhat 
amusing.  She  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a  genuine  ‘closing-out  sale.’  By  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  most  of  the  territory  lying  east,  south  and  west  of  this 
present  township  had  already  been  disposed  of  by  grants  of  the  General  Court. 
As  early  as  1733,  Narragansett  Number  Six,  now  Templeton,  had  been  granted  to 
certain  persons  and  the  heirs  of  other  persons  who  had  done  service  in  King  Philip’s 
War.  About  the  same  time,  Payquage,  now  Athol,  was  granted  to  60  proprietors, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  June,  1734.  In  1735,  Ipswich- 
Canada,  now  Winchendon,  was  granted  to  60  persons,  52  of  whom  came  from 
Ipswich  in  Essex  County,  hence  the  early  name  of  the  grant.  The  original  Indian 
name  of  Warwick,  our  western  neighbor,  was  Shaomet.  It  was  an  English  planta¬ 
tion  prior  to  1750,  and  bore  the  name  of  Roxbury-Canada.  Phillipston  and  Orange 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence  as  separate  plantations.  They  were  created  later 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  towns  already  named.  Now  came  the  bargain  sale.” 

Here  Mr.  Cross  alluded  to  the  purchase  of  the  original  territory  of  the  town  at 
public  auction  by  its  “Proprietors,”  to  the  four  previous  grants,  and  to  the  “Roy¬ 
alston  leg;”  and  to  the  gradual  settlement  and  development  of  the  town;  the  story 
of  all  of  which  will  be  found  on  pages  39-50  of  these  Reflections. 

He  referred  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  town,  and  particularly 
at  South  Royalston;  all  of  which  has  been  extensively  elaborated  in  various  parts 
and  on  numerous  pages  of  these  Reflections. 

Then  he  turned  to  military  history, — a  subject  on  which  he  is  more  than  an 
expert,  having  traced  the  record  of  nearly  every  soldier  who  w^ent  to  any  war  from 
Royalston,  and  having  been  made  secretary  and  custodian  of  the  military  archives 
of  Massachusetts.  He  told  of  the  early  military  companies  of  the  town,  and  the 
parts  they  took  in  the  War  for  Independence;  of  the  company  of  Grenadiers,  organ¬ 
ized  about  1810,  and  kept  up  for  about  40  years,  and  four  members  of  which,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brown,  Willard  Newton,  Elmer  Newton,  and  Josiah  Wheeler,  each  in  turn 
became  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  which  their  company  was  a  part. 

Coming  down  to  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Cross  said  that  Royalston,  with  a  population 
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of  1468  in  1860,  was  credited  with  a  total  of  147  enlistments,  or  10  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  population;  of  the  138  separate  individual  soldiers  serving  on  Royalston’s 
quota,  35,  or  fully  25  per  cent.,  died  for  their  country.  Of  these  he  said: 

‘‘Our  hearts  call  the  roll  of  their  names  as  their  faces  pass  before  us  in  the 
mists  of  memory.  They  sprang  not  from  the  circles  of  stilted  aristocracy.  Not 
one  of  them  was  rich.  They  were  the  sons  of  the  town’s  yeomanry.  They  came 
from  the  farms  on  these  hill-tops  and  from  the  workshops  in  these  valleys.  They 
were  men  of  the  rank  and  file.  Some  came  up  from  lowly  homes,  performed  their 
allotted  service,  made  the  supremest  sacrifice  that  man  can  make,  and  laid  them 
down  in  unknown  graves.  But  by  their  act  they  wrote  for  this  town  a  record  that 
its  sons  can  never  forget.” 

Mr.  Cross  spoke  of  four  “in  the  galaxy  of  distinguished  men  whom  the  town 
has  produced,” — two  statesmen  and  two  soldiers.  Hon.  Asahel  Peck,  a  most  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  Governor  of  that 
state.  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  eight  years  and  Speaker  of  that  body  four  years;  State  Senator; 
Mayor  of  Worcester;  Governor  of  Massachusetts  three  years;  and  otherwise  prom¬ 
inent  and  honored.  Col.  Charles  Cummings,  physician,  editor,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Vermont  four  years.  During  his  third  year  in  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  Civil  War  he  died  in  Confederate  hands;  his  last  command  on  the 
field  of  battle:  “Boys,  save  the  colors!”  Gen.  Lysander  Cutler,  “Gray-bearded 
commander”  in  the  Civil  War;  celebrated  for  his  heroism  with  “The  Iron  Brigade.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Cross  said: 

“When  we  reflect  on  all  that  Royalston  has  contributed  to  the  public  welfare, 
on  how  much  virtue  and  strength  have  gone  out  of  her  in  the  sons  and  daughters 
whom  she  has  sent  forth,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  come  back  by  hundreds  on 
this,  her  natal  day,  and  that  representatives  of  state  and  nation  come  with  them 
to  show  her  respect  and  to  do  her  reverence.” 

Following  his  eloquent,  tactful  and  comprehensive  address  Mr.  Cross  was  most 
heartily  applauded  by  the  entire  audience,  and  the  other  distinguished  speakers 
congratulated  him  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  His  work  was  doubly  engag¬ 
ing  to  himself  and  to  his  audience  through  the  fact  of  his  loyal  personal  interest  in 
the  town  of  his  nativity. 

Toastmaster  Nichols  introduced  successively  Congressmen  Samuel  W.  McCall, 
Calvin  D.  Page  and  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  who  in  turn  said  complimentary  things 
about  the  town  and  its  people,  and  about  each  other,  with  allusions  to  state  and 
national  affairs.  Mr.  Winslow  was  the  funniest  talker. 

Here  Toastmaster  Nichols,  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  friends,  presented  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  with  a  purse  of  gold,  which  was  gracefully  accepted. 

President  Adams  reserved  his  finest  rhetoric  for  United  States  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  and  in  introducing  him,  he  said: 

“At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  about  the  middle  of  May,  a 
member  of  that  august  body  left  the  city  of  Washington  for  his  home  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  friends  were  aware  of  his  coming;  and  when  he  arrived  at  a 
station  in  his  district,  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women,  according  to  a  Boston  newspaper,  irrespective  of  nationality,  representing 
all  shades  of  political  complexion,  enthused  by  the  inspiring  strains  of  several 
brass  bands,  and  rending  the  air  with  their  multitudinous  cheers,  thronged  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Lynn. 

“It  was  a  magnificent  ovation,  and  wholly  unprecedented  as  a  ‘welcome  home’ 
to  a  returning  Senator. 

“Who  is  this  man  who  has  attained  such  a  mighty  grip  on  the  heart-strings  of 
Massachusetts,  and  who,  on  even  an  ordinary  occasion,  can  raise  the  temperature 
of  her  sluggish  blood  to  the  boiling  point? 

“Statesman,  orator,  historian,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  adviser  of  Presidents,  in  international  diplomacy  without  a  peer,  when  he 
rises  in  his  place  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress,  Senators  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
and  when  he  speaks  the  48  states  in  this  broad  Union  listen.  Little  Royalston  is 
fairly  bursting  with  pride  to-day  to  have  him  on  her  platform;  and  it  is  not  only 
with  pride,  but  with  exceeding  great  pleasure,  that  I  now  present  to  you  our  senior 
Senator  in  Congress,  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.” 
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In  opening,  Senator  Lodge  paid  attention  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  occasion, 
and  passed  in  humorous  allusions  to  the  other  “imported”  speakers.  He  compli¬ 
mented  Representative  Cross  on  his  admirable  and  eloquent  address,  and  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  democracy  of  the  town,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  people,  as  shown 
in  the  large  number  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War. 
Then  he  said: 

“In  every  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  if  you  will  go  back  over  its  history, 
you  will  read  the  same  lesson — a  lesson  not  amiss  in  these  days  when  there  are  not 
lacking  those  who  preach  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  sacri¬ 
fice  treasure  or  life.  I  believe  that  in  like  hours  of  danger,  the  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  1776  and  in 
1861.  But  there  are  voices  which  are  crying  out  that  there  is  nothing  for  which 
safety  and  life  should  ever  be  sacrificed. 

“Yes,  we  are,  thank  God,  at  peace.  I  trust  and  pray  that  that  peace  maybe 
preserved.  But  it  will  not  be  preserved  by  mere  words  and  language.  The  world 
to-day,  the  great  world  of  western  civilization,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is  in  an 
anguish  such  as  history  does  not  record.  I  cannot  keep  from  my  mind,  as  I  read 
and  listen  to  the  awful  news  that  comes  to  us  day  by  day,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
thinking  of  the  old  medieval  hymn  which  began,  if  I  may  quote  the  old  Latin 
words,  ‘Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt ,  vigilemus.’  ‘Let  us  be  watch¬ 
ful,  the  world  is  very  evil,  the  times  are  waxing  late.’  That  thought  must  come 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  No  man  can  say  what  may  come  out  of  the  whirlpool  of 
destruction  which  is  now  engulfing  Europe.  We  must  maintain  our  peace;  not  a 
peace  at  any  price  of  humiliation,  but  a  peace  becoming  a  great  and  powerful  and 
self-respecting  nation. 

“Now,  how,  practically  speaking,  is  that  peace  to  be  preserved?  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  maintain  our  neutrality.  And  neutrality  brings  not  only  its 
rights,  but  its  duties.  If  we  are  to  insist  on  the  rights  of  neutrals,  as  we  must  and 
ought,  we  must  perform  our  duty  as  neutrals.  Under  color  of  neutrality,  we 
must  not  twist  it  so  as  to  help  one  side  or  the  other.  We  must  be  just  to  all 
and  do  wrong  to  none.  And  against  any  infringement  of  our  rights  we  must  pro¬ 
test,  and  we  must  make  that  protest  understood  with  firmness  and  determination 
that  we  mean  what  we  say.  Better  never  say  the  words  than  not  mean  them. 

“Therefore,  the  first  thing  is  to  maintain  neutrality  if  we  would  preserve 
our  peace;  protect  our  peace  by  justice  and  righteousness  toward  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  are  now  on  friendly  terms.  And  in  the  next  place,  we  must  make 
it  clear  to  all  the  nations  that  our  peace  is  not  to  be  lightly  invaded;  that  while  we 
do  justice  to  all  and  wrong  to  none,  we  will  not  permit  or  suffer  wrong  or  injustice 
to  be  done  to  us,  or  to  any  of  our  people  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  sustain  for  protection  and  support.  For  the  government  that 
does  not  protect  its  people  will  soon  cease  to  have  its  people  protect  it.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  no  nation  can  wrong  or  invade  us  without  paying  a  heavy 
price  therefor.  By  that  I  mean  that  this  country  should  be  properly  prepared  for 
its  own  defense. 

“Nothing  is  more  idle  than  this  argument, — if  you  can  grace  it  with  such  a 
name, — that  armament  leads  to  war.  What  leads  to  war  is  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  people  who  control  the  armament.  The  armament  is  but  the  evidence  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  force  of  the  government.  *  *  The  value  of  armaments 

depends  entirely  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  *  * 

“I  have  heard  it  said,  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  too,  about  the  springing  to 
arms  of  eight  million  Americans.  One  gentleman  said,  in  the  tide  of  rhetoric, 
‘Eight  million  men  ready  to  spring  to  arms.’  No  doubt;  I  trust  the  patriotism  of 
this  country;  but  eight  million  men  or  eight  thousand  men  cannot  spring  to  arms 
unless  they  have  arms  to  spring  to.  I  am  not  going  into  details;  it  is  easily  proved, 
too  easily  proved.  But  that  proper  preparation  for  a  country  like  this,  which  in¬ 
tends  no  conquest,  which  seeks  to  wrong  no  other  nation,  proper  preparation  for 
its  own  defense  is  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  not  of  war. 

“And  one  other  thing  that  I  would  say  in  closing.  This  is  a  time  to  remember 
that  we  are  Americans,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  her  peace  and  her  neutrality,  and 
that  any  man  who  attempts  to  divide  the  American  people  on  the  line  of 
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sympathizing  with  one  belligerent  or  another, — no  matter  how  he  sympathizes  or 
what  he  feels, — is  bringing  in  here  and  putting  above  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  the  interests  of  other  countries.  He  is  bringing  into  this  country  race 
issues;  and  nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  our  welfare  than  to  introduce  the  in¬ 
terests  of  foreign  nations  and  race  issues  among  the  American  people.  Let  us  be 
simply  Americans,  without  any  qualifying  adjective  prefixed  to  it.  If  we  are  not, 
if  we  prefer  some  other  country  and  prefer  the  interests  of  that  other  country  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  then  the  place  of  that  man  is  not  here;  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  country  that  commands  the  real  allegiance  of  his  heart.  And  if  ever 
that  country  needed  him,  it  probably  is  now. 

“Maintain  the  peace;  maintain  it  by  honest  and  just  neutrality;  maintain 
it  by  seeing  that  no  one  can  attack  you  with  impunity  and  that  the  world  shall 
understand  it.  Be  just  to  all  nations;  do  wrong  to  none;  remember  that  you  are 
Americans,  simply  that,  and  nothing  more;  and  then  you  will  have  peace,  and  a 
peace  that  is  worth  having.” 

The  Winchendon  choir  rendered  another  selection,  and  responded  to  an  encore; 
after  which  the  singing  of  “America,”  by  the  audience  and  the  choir,  to  the  music 
by  the  band,  completed  the  day’s  program. 

An  entertainment  of  song  and  elocution  by  a  Boston  bureau,  arranged  for  as  a 
part  of  the  celebration,  was  enjoyed  by  an  audience  that  filled  the  town  hall  in  the 
evening. 

With  relation  to  the  number  of  people  present  on  the  last  day  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  reports  varied.  A  Fitchburg  newspaper  was  furnished  with  a  statement  that 
“more  than  5,000  people  united  with  the  townspeople”  in  the  celebration.  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well  stated  that  “the  events  of  the  day  drew  more  than  3,000  people  to  the  fine  old 
Common.”  Both  statements  were  undoubtedly  very  extravagant  and  far  from  the 
truth.  Between  500  and  600  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  tent.  Perhaps  100  of  these, 
in  round  figures,  including  the  officials,  speakers,  honorary  guests  and  members  of 
the  band  and  choir,  left  their  seats  at  the  table  after  the  dinner  and  took  positions 
on  the  platform  or  elsewhere,  to  carry  out  the  exercises,  thus  leaving  seats  for  100 
who  did  not  sit  down  to  the  dinner;  we  must  assume  that  most  of  the  remaining 
number  who  sat  at  the  dinner  retained  their  seats  for  the  other  exercises.  It  was 
reported  that  125  automobiles  were  parked  on  the  Common  that  afternoon;  a  fair 
estimate  would  be  that  those  autos  brought  in  500  people,  an  average  of  4  to  each. 
Quite  likely  many  run  in  after  the  dinner,  to  hear  the  great  political  speakers;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  5,000  or  even  3,000  people  could  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  Royalston  Common,  or  what  could  have  been  done  with  them  there,  so 
far  as  relates  to  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  speakers  in  that  dinner 
tent.  A  seated  or  ticketed  audience  can  be  fairly  sized  up  by  the  known  number  of 
seats  occupied  or  tickets  given  out;  but  an  out-door  standing  crowd  cannot  be 
counted,  or  even  estimated,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  So  let  us  take  pride  in 
the  thought  that  old  Royalston  entertained  a  very  large  and  ultra-respectable 
crowd,  drawn  by  historic  interest  in  the  town  and  by  the  dignified  speakers,  and 
not  the  mob  and  rabble  that  are  drawn  by  military  clatter  and  funny  clap-trap. 


Senator  Lodge’s  statements  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  in  that  time  of 
stress  were  so  different  from  what  was  done ,  that  I  wish  to  place  on  record  here  a 
few  facts,  for  the  information  of  any  interested  but  possibly  unenlightened 
reader. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  elected  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  1900,  became  President  through  the  death  of  President  William  McKinley  in 
1901,  and  was  re-elected  President  in  1904.  William  H.  Taft  was  elected  President 
in  1908.  Taft  was  nominated  again  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1912;  but  a  new 
political  organization,  known  as  the  Progressive  party,  sprang  into  existence  that 
year,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  its  candidate  for  President,  and  took  so  many 
votes  that  otherwise  would  have  been  given  for  Taft,  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  elected  President. 

It  was  during  this  first  term  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  service  as  President,  from 
March  4,  1913,  to  March  4,  1917,  that  the  “whirlpool  of  destruction  engulfing 
Europe,”  mentioned  by  Senator  Lodge  in  his  address,  got  into  strenuous  activity; 
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and  with  relation  to  the  position  that  the  United  States  should  take  toward  the 
great  disturbance,  he  repeatedly  said,  in  but  slightly  varying  words:  “We  must 
maintain  our  peace;”  and  to  that  end  “we  must  maintain  our  neutrality,” 
And  again,  he  said:  “Under  cover  of  neutrality ,  we  must  not  twist  it  so  as  to 
help  one  side  or  the  other.”  And  again:  “For  a  country  like  this,  which  intends 
no  conquest,  which  seeks  to  wrong  no  other  nation,  proper  preparation  for  its  own 
defense  is  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  not  of  war.” 

From  the  great  popularity  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  we  may  say  that  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  while 
President  Wilson’s  words  and  acts  had  been  such  that  when  he  was  nominated  for 
a  second  term,  in  1916,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  his  re-election 
was:  “He  kept  us  out  of  the  war.”  And  he  was  elected  to  serve  a  second  term. 

Then  came  a  change.  On  April  7,  1917,  within  5  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
President  Wilson’s  second  term,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany;  and 
it  became  a  popular  opinion  that  President  Wilson  had  put  us  into  the  war. 

By  that  act  the  United  States  abjured  that  peace  and  neutrality  which  Senator 
Lodge  said  must  be  maintained,  and  became  the  ally  of  the  nations  fighting  against 
Germany.  Undoubtedly  there  is  plenty  of  constitutional  authority  for  raising  and 
maintaining  an  army  and  armament  when  needed  for  home  defense.  But  where 
could  a  President  or  any  part  of  our  government  get  authority  to  call  out  an  army 
and  send  it  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  between  foreign  nations  with  all  of  whom  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  on  terms  of  peaceful  neutrality, 
without  sanction  by  the  people?  And  a  referendum  vote  on  the  matter,  which  was 
wanted,  was  prevented. 

War  was  declared,  and  the  results  were  stupendous. 

An  army  of  several  millions  of  American  soldiers  was  sent  to  France,  to  fight 
against  Germany;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  soldiers  never  returned  to 
their  native  land;  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  who  returned  were  crip¬ 
pled,  diseased,  and  hopelessly  injured. 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  the  big  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  had  been  supplying  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  toward  all  of  whom  we 
were  in  a  state  of  peaceful  neutrality,  with  arms,  ammunition,  foodstuffs,  and  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  they  needed  and  wanted,  and  could  pay  for,  at  prices 
which  brought  tremendous  profits  to  those  who  could  furnish  the  supplies. 

The  American  people  “shared”  in  these  profits  in  the  increased  prices  which 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  commodities  on  account  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  them  “over  the  water.” 

A  brief  filed  in  Congress  showed  that  16  of  our  big  corporations  which  had 
been  supplying  the  needs  of  the  belligerents  had  increased  their  aggregate  profits 
from  $75,000,000  in  1914,  to  $557,000,000  in  1916.  On  this  enormous  amount  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  credited  with  a  jump  of  from  $23,496,768  in 
1914,  to  $271,531,730  in  1916;  and  the  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
from  $4,831,795  in  1914  to  $82,107,693  in  1916.  Good  “living”  profits! 

Not  only  did  the  “beef  barons,”  the  “copper  kings,”  the  “steel  and  oil  mag¬ 
nates”  and  the  “railroad  princes”  wring  these  outrageous  profits  from  the  warring 
peoples  and  from  the  people  at  home,  but  most  of  the  manufacturers  and  those  in 
control  of  both  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  joined  in  the  profiteering. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  home  to  learn  this  fact.  Right  in  the  little 
city  of  Fitchburg  the  proprietors  of  one  manufactory  producing  war  materials  for 
the  combatants  over  the  water  were  currently  reported  to  have  cleaned  up  a  good 
million  dollars  “out  of  the  game”  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  and  another  one 
was  credited  with  something  similar.  And  then  when  war  was  declared  two  other 
concerns  built  extensive  additions  to  their  plants,  almost  regardless  of  cost,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  turn  out  more  and  more  war  materials. 

With  the  mobilization  of  the  United  States  army  came  increased  and  more 
insistent  demands  for  supplies  for  military  purposes,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  not 
only  the  armies  of  our  own  country,  but  the  people,  and  the  armies  as  well,  of  the 
allied  countries,  who  were  prevented  by  the  war  from  producing  enough  for  their 
own  needs. 

To  meet  these  demands  extreme  measures  were  adopted,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  aggravating  of  which  was  the  “rationing”  of  food, — especially  meats,  wheat 
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flour  and  sugar,  which  were  much  needed  “over  there.”  Meatless  days  and  wheat¬ 
less  days  were  enjoined  upon  the  people;  substitutes  in  equal  quantities  were 
required  to  be  bought  in  order  to  get  wheat  flour.  And  as  for  sugar,  it  was  dealt 
out  in  almost  infinitesimal  quantities,  sometimes  restricted  to  a  half-pound  to  a 
family.  Salesmen  for  wholesale  houses  usually  supplying  it,  would  say  “No,”  when 
asked  if  they  had  it,  but  “on  the  side”  would  confide  the  information  that  if  the 
party  desiring  it  was  willing  to  pay  spot  cash  in  advance  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  and 
“no  questions  asked,”  the  salesman  could  see  that  it  was  supplied;  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  paid  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  an  article  that  before  the  war  had  often  been 
sold  at  5  cents  a  pound  or  21  pounds  for  a  dollar.  The  sugar-bowl  was  banished 
from  the  table  at  hotels  and  restaurants  and  sugar  was  dealt  out  to  those  who 
asked  for  it  at  not  exceeding  one  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of  drink. 

The  United  States  government  borrowed  from  its  people  and  loaned  to  the 
governments  of  the  allied  countries  $11,000,000,000  (eleven  billion  dollars).  This 
enormous  amount  of  money  was  never  sent  to  the  countries  to  which  it  was  loaned; 
it  was  deposited  in  banks  in  this  country,  and  paid  out  here  for  the  things  sent 
over  to  the  needy  warring  countries,  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
owners  here  might  choose  to  make.  Under  such  circumstances  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  prices  would  be  exorbitantly  high.  And  of  course  the  people 
at  home  were  compelled  to  pay  on  the  same  terms  as  those  abroad. 

Relating  to  this  profiteering,  President  Wilson  said  in  an  address  to  the  people, 
July  11,  1917: 

“I  hear  it  insisted  that  more  than  a  just  price,  more  than  a  price  that  will  sus¬ 
tain  our  industries,  must  be  paid;  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  very  liberal  and 
unusual  profits,  in  order  to  ‘stimulate’  production;  that  nothing  but  pecuniary  re¬ 
wards  will  do  it — rewards  paid  in  money,  not  in  the  mere  liberation  of  the  world. 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  argue  thus  do  not  stop  to  think  what  it 
means.  Do  they  mean  that  you  must  be  paid,  must  be  bribed,  to  make  your  con¬ 
tribution,  a  contribution  that  costs  you  neither  a  drop  of  blood  nor  a  tear,  when  the 
whole  world  is  in  travail  and  men  everywhere  depend  upon  and  call  to  you  to  bring 
them  out  of  bondage  and  make  the  world  a  fit  place  to  live  in  again,  amidst  peace 
and  justice?  *  *  It  is  inconceivable.  Your  'patriotism  is  of  the  same  self-deny¬ 
ing  stuff  as  the  patriotism  of  the  men  dead  or  maimed  on  the  fields  of  France, 
or  else  it  is  no  patriotism  at  all.  Let  us  never  speak,  then,  of  profits  and  of 
patriotism  in  the  same  sentence,  but  face  facts  and  meet  them.” 

With  so  many  men  taken  from  productive  work  for  military  purposes,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  “labor,”  and  wages  were  gradually  but  quite  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  corresponding  somewhat  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  has 
worked  very  well,  during  the  years  since  the  war,  for  those  in  active  life,  whose 
wages,  salaries  and  incomes  have  been  kept  up  to  the  war  basis;  but  for  those  who 
are  out  of  the  remunerated  producing  class  and  dependent  on  accumulations  of  the 
pre-war  basis,  the  doubled  and  perhaps  trebled  cost  of  living  has  in  multitudes  of 
cases  worked  great  hardship. 

Although  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  acclaimed  as 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  “powers” 
behind  the  war  movement  sought  to  prevent  free  expression  of  opinion  by  means  of 
an  organized  propaganda,  whereby  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  were  practically  forced  to  join  in  the  demonstrations  in  favor  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  European  war.  Clergymen,  editors,  professors  in  colleges,  teachers,  all 
who  questioned  the  expediency  of  mixing  into  the  war,  or  expressed  objection  to 
war  on  moral  grounds,  were  branded  as  unpatriotic,  objectionable  people,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  traitors;  they  were  in  many  cases  thrown  out  of  their  positions;  sometimes 
personally  assaulted;  their  publications  were  barred  from  the  mails,  and  their 
printing  plants  were  wrecked;  while  many  were  thrown  into  prison. 

A  mild  sample  of  the  workings  of  the  “patriotic”  hysteria.  The  “German  Co¬ 
operative  Grocery  Company,”  incorporated  under  state  laws  in  1897,  has  conducted 
a  store  in  Fitchburg  for  many  years,  with  the  name  of  the  company  on  a  sign  over 
the  door.  Some  soldier  boys,  full  of  patriotic  hostility  toward  everything  German, 
called  at  the  store  and  notified  the  manager  that  the  sign  must  be  taken  down;  the 
order  was  disregarded;  later,  a  local  newspaper  called  attention  to  the  neglect,  and 
in  an  editorial  said  the  sign  must  come  down,  while  still  printing  the  notices  of  a 
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German  church  without  disapproval;  as  if  a  German  store  must  be  treasonable  and 
a  German  church  not  so.  The  sign  remained  without  change,  and  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  sanity  which  prevented  the  starting  of  a  little  German  war  in  Fitchburg. 
This  incident,  trivial  though  it  may  seem,  shows  how  advantage  was  taken  of 
every  means  to  keep  the  public  mind  inflamed  and  hostile  toward  Germany, — and 
in  an  attitude  of  approval  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
against  that  country. 

When  I  began  these  notes  on  Senator  Lodge’s  address  as  related  to  the  World 
War,  I  wanted  to  bring  in  the  incident  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  but  had  no 
data  at  hand.  Just  now,  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  that  terrible  event,  a  Boston 
newspaper  has  printed  the  following  story,  from  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica: 

“On  May  7,  1915,  Shweiger  in  U-20  was  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  (south  of 
Ireland)  when  he  sighted  a  great  liner,  homeward  bound.  This  was  the  Lusitania, 
going  only  18  knots,  her  decks  crowded  with  women  and  children. 

“At  2:15  p.  m.,  he  sent  two  torpedoes  into  her  without  warning,  and  she  went 
down  in  20  minutes,  with  loss  of  1198  lives,  while  Swheiger,  ‘moved  with  mixed 
feelings,’  watched  the  terrific  scene. 

“A  chorus  of  applause  arose  in  Germany,  but  the  deed  can  be  seen  now  as  an 
error  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  set  on  foot  the  whole  train  of  circumstances 
which  brought  America  into  the  war.” 

As  England  and  Germany  were  enemies,  this  story,  from  an  English  source, 
would  not  be  expected  to  offer  any  apology  for  Germany.  That  those  waters 
would  be  infested  by  German  submergible  submarine  torpedo  boats  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  status  of  war,  and  the  Lusitania  should  have  been  kept  elsewhere. 
Whether  it  was  within  the  rules  of  the  “etiquette”  of  war  for  Shweiger  to  destroy 
the  Lusitania,  under  the  supposition  that  she  might  in  some  way  be  assisting  the 
enemies  of  Germany,  I  will  not  say. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  when  Senator  Lodge  delivered  his  address 
in  Royalston,  about  three  months  after  this  atrocious  event,  he  did  not  in  any  way 
use  it  as  a  reason  for  declaring  war  on  Germany,  if  he  even  mentioned  it. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  that  event  sounded  the  call  for  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war;  but  it  was  not  until  April  7,  1917,  or  one  year 
and  eleven  months  after  that  event  of  May  7,  1915,  that  the  declaration  of  war  was 
issued. 

From  that  time  the  United  States  was  pushed  into  the  war  with  the  greatest 
possible  aggessiveness  by  those  in  control,  until  Nov.  10,  1918,  when  an  armistice 
was  declared,  which  ended  hostilities  and  led  to  something  like  peace.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  indulged  in  wild  jubilation  over  the  event,  such  as  was  never 
before  experienced,  in  this  “land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.” 

Probably  there  were  many,  however,  who  regretted  that  the  war  was  ended, — 
the  profiteering  class,  who,  while  “waving  the  flag”  and  shouting  patriotism,  had 
accumulated  immense  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  combatants  and  the  people  in 
general,  and  whose  plans  and  investments  for  still  greater  accumulations  were 
liable  to  result  in  disastrous  loss  rather  than  profits.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  prestige  of  this  class  of  “patriotic”  profiteers  the  United  States  would  not 
have  entered  into  the  “whirlpool  of  destruction.” 

Following  the  ending  of  the  war,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  mainly  if  not 
entirely  on  his  own  volition,  went  away  from  the  country  of  whose  government  he 
was  the  executive  head,  into  foreign  lands,  where  he  worked  for  the  organization 
of  a  “League  of  Nations”  to  prevent  wars  and  promote  peace.  Something  was 
accomplished,  but  probably  not  all  that  President  Wilson  had  confidently  hoped  for. 
Shortage  of  space  and  lack  of  ability  keep  me  from  giving  further  details  on  a 
matter  which  the  interested  reader  will  find  much  better  elucidated  elsewhere. 

Our  Senator  Lodge,  still  representing  Massachusetts  in  Congress,  has  just  now 
(in  May,  1924)  introduced  a  bill,  embodying  a  plan  according  to  his  views,  for  a 
“League  of  Nations”  to  promote  international  peace. 

There  is  just  enough  room  on  the  page  to  drop  in  the  remark  that  if  all  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  nations,  Christian  churches  and  Christian  people  would  legislate 
and  act  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  alleged  founder  of  Christianity,  as 
given  in  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  wars  would  be  impossible. 
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ROYALSTON’S  TRUST  FUNDS. 

The  Proprietors  of  Royalston,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  their 
deal  for  the  territory,  set  apart  431  acres  of  land  for  a  settlement  for  the  first 
ordained  minister,  524  acres  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  520  acres  for  a 
school.  Hon.  Isaac  Royal,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  left  200  acres  more  for 
school  purposes.  These  matters  are  noted  on  pages  42-44  of  these  Reflections. 

The  431  acres  of  ‘‘minister’s  land”  became  the  private  property  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Lee,  of  course,  on  his  settlement  as  minister.  That  some  of  this  land  was 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common  is  shown  by  the  statement  in  the  Caswell  book 
that  one  of  the  first  two  roads,  laid  out  Feb.  8,  1766,  by  Selectmen  John  Fry  and 
Timothy  Richardson,  and  accepted  by  the  town  March  3,  1766,  was  laid  out  3  rods 
wide,  “beginning  at  the  Common  land  near  the  meeting-house,  then  leading  east¬ 
erly  through  the  minister’s  lot  by  marked  trees,  so  on  eastwardly,”  etc.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  Winchendon  road.  The  other  road  laid  out  at  that  time  began  by 
the  Common  land  and  ran  “northwards  by  marked  trees  through  Ebenezer  Elliot’s 
land  to  land  of  Capt.  John  Fry,  and  straight  on  his  land  to  the  west  end  of  his 
dwelling-house.”  This,  of  course,  was  the  Frye  hill  road. 

It  is  probable  that  the  524  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  was 
early  transformed  into  a  fund,  but  what  it  amounted  to,  or  whether  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  has  been  the  sole  beneficiary  from  it,  I  cannot  state. 

With  relation  to  the  520  acres  set  apart  by  the  Proprietors  and  the  200  acres 
added  by  Hon.  Isaac  Royal,  for  school  purposes,  the  Memorial  states  that  in  1767 
the  Town  voted  “to  lease  out  the  school  land;”  and  that  in  1769  it  was  voted  “to 
sell  the  school  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  sell  for;  the  principal  to  be  a  fund  for 
schools,  and  the  interest  to  be  applied  yearly  to  pay  for  schooling.”  This  fund,  now 
known  as  the  “Old  School  Fund,”  amounts  to  $1,500,  and  brings  an  annual  income 
of  $60  to  $75. 

THE  HON.  RUFUS  BULLOCK  FUNDS. 

Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  who  died  Jan.  10,  1858,  left  bequests,  by  provisions  in  his 
last  will  and  testament,  as  follows: 

“Thirteenth,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  the 
Center  of  the  Town  of  Royalston,  being  the  same  with  which  I  now  worship,  the 
sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000),  to  be  held  and  applied  as  follows:  The 
interest  of  said  Five  Thousand  Dollars  shall  be  forever  paid  and  applied  annually 
or  semi-annually  for  the  support  of  preaching  in  said  Society;  and  it  is  my  will 
that  a  Committee,  chosen  by  said  Society,  for  said  purpose,  shall  act  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  my  Executors  in  investing  said  sum;  provided,  that  whenever,  if  ever, 
said  Society  shall  fail  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  a  regularly  set¬ 
tled  minister  of  the  Congregational  denomination  for  any  unreasonable  length  of 
time,  and  provide  annually  by  tax  or  in  some  other  way  a  sum  not  less  than  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  support  of  preaching  and  the  other  necessary  expenses  of 
public  worship  in  said  Society,  then  the  said  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  shall 
revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children,  or  to  their  heirs  by  right  of  represen¬ 
tation.” 

“Fourteenth,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Baptist  Religious  Society  in  the  west 
part  of  the  Town  of  Royalston,  the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars  ($2,500), 
to  be  kept  and  applied  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  annu¬ 
ally  or  semi-annually  to  the  support  of  Gospel  preaching,  and  public  worship  in 
said  Society;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  Committee,  to  be  chosen  by  said  Society  for 
such  purpose,  shall  act  in  concurrence  with  my  Executors,  in  investing  said  sum; 
provided,  that  whenever  said  Society  shall  neglect  to  raise  by  subscription  or 
otherwise  a  sum  not  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  preaching,  and  public  wership,  the  said  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred 
Dollars  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children  or  to  their  heirs  by  right  of 
representation.  ’  ’ 

“Fifteenth,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Second  Congregational  Society  of 
Royalston,  at  South  Royalston,  so-called,  the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  ($2,500),  to  be  held  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated 
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annually  or  semi-annually  to  the  support  of  Gospel  preaching  in  said  Society;  and 
it  is  my  will  that  a  Committee,  to  be  chosen  by  said  Society,  for  such  purpose, 
shall  act  in  concurrence  with  my  Executors  in  the  investing  of  said  sum;  provided , 
that  whenever,  if  ever,  said  Society  shall  fail  to  support  preaching,  or  to  maintain 
a  regularly  organized  Society  at  South  Royalston,  or  whenever,  if  ever,  that  part 
of  Royalston  now  known  as  South  Royalston,  shall  be  set  off  from  said  Town  of 
Royalston,  then,  this  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars  shall  revert  to  and  be 
paid  over  to  my  children  or  their  heirs  by  right  of  representation.” 

“Sixteenth,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Town  of  Royalston  the  sum  of  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000),  to  be  held  and  applied  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  over  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  Common  Schools  in 
said  Town,  the  said  income  to  be  divided  among  the  several  School  Districts  in  like 
manner  as  the  school  money  raised  by  the  Town  shall  be  divided;  and  it  is  my  will 
that  a  Committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Town  for  such  purpose,  shall  act  in  concur¬ 
rence  with  my  Executors  in  investing  said  sum,  and  that  every  year  a  Committee 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Town  at  a  legally  called  town  meeting,  who  shall  have  the 
charge  and  oversight  of  such  investment  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Town 
the  condition  and  income  of  the  same;  provided ,  however,  that  whenever  the  said 
Town  of  Royalston  shall  neglect  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  the  new  cemetery  now  being  established  on  the  ground  recently  purchased 
of  C.  H.  Maxham,  that  is  to  say,  shall  neglect  to  maintain  in  good  order  and  con¬ 
dition  the  said  ground,  fence,  gate,  and  receiving  tomb  therein,  then  this  sum  of 
Five  Thousand  Dollars  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children  and  their 
heirs  by  right  of  representation.” 

This  “Bullock  School  Fund”  of  $5,000  now  brings  an  income  of  approximately 
$350  per  year. 

THE  JOHN  N.  BARTLETT  FUND. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town  meeting 
held  on  March  6,  1899: 

“Article  8.  To  see  if  the  Town  of  Royalston  will  accept  a  gift  from  John 
N.  Bartlett  on  certain  conditions,  or  take  any  action  thereon.” 

When  the  article  came  up  for  action,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  was  unable  to  be  present, 
his  nephew  and  agent,  Edward  E.  Bartlett,  presented  his  proposition,  which  is 
given  herewith,  according  to  a  copy  furnished  to  me,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  the  document  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  Town.  In  the  purported 
document  printed  in  the  Caswell  History  of  Royalston,  in  keeping  with  similar 
mishaps  in  other  parts  of  that  work,  several  lines  are  omitted.  The  following  is 

undoubtedly  a  true  and  complete  copy:  -Royalston,  Mass.,  March  6,  1899. 

“To  see  if  the  Town  of  Royalston  will  accept  from  John  N.  Bartlett  a  gift  of 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  ($20,000),  to  be  held  and  applied,  as  a  Trust  Fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  over  annually  for  the  benefit  and 
support  of  the  poor  in  said  Town  of  Royalston,  on  the  following  conditions, 
forever,  namely: 

“That  every  year  a  Committee  of  four  or  more,  of  whom  one  and  only  one 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  by  the  Town  at  a  legally  called  town  meeting,  and  said  Committee  shall  have 
the  charge  of  investment  and  oversight  of  said  Trust  Fund;  said  Overseer  of  the 
Poor  to  be  called  upon  at  any  and  all  times  by  the  rest  of  said  Committee  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  expenditures  and  legality  of  said  expenditures  for 
the  poor;  and  said  Committee  shall  report  annually  in  detail  the  investments 
and  condition  of  the  same  in  print  in  the  Annual  Town  Report,  over  their  own 
signatures,  and  income  of  the  said  Trust  Fund.  Said  income  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  as  they  are  now  or  may  be  provided  for  by  law 
under  the  direction  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  And  if  any  year  the  income  of 
said  Fund  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  poor,  the  same 
shall  be  made  up  by  tax  assessed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  as  levied  by  law 
for  that  purpose;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  annual  year  the  income  shall  exceed  the 
demand  for  that  purpose,  the  surplus  of  that  year,  if  any,  shall  be  added  to  the 
principal  to  be  kept  intact  to  the  addition  of  the  principal  forever  for  that  purpose. 
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“The  same  to  be  called  the  John  N.  Bartlett  Fund;  and  these  requirements 
and  conditions  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Town  Records  for  reference  and  guidance 
for  the  Town  and  Committee  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

“The  investment  of  said  Fund  shall  be  made  only  in  United  States  Securities, 
or  in  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  Bonds  or  Notes  of  Cities  or  Towns 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  in  Savings  Banks  within  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  Trust  Fund  or  Interest  thereof  or  any  part 
thereof  be  invested  in  real  estate  or  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

“The  said  gift  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  ($20,000)  may  be  made  to  the  Town 
within  the  year  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

“ Provided ,  however,  that  if  at  any  time  the  Town  should  fail  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  said  gift  as  stated  above,  or  should  cease  to  be  a  town,  or 
should  consolidate  or  annex  to  any  other  town,  then  this  Trust  Fund  shall  revert 
and  be  paid  over  to  the  donor,  and  if  he  is  not  living,  to  his  legitimate  heirs  by 
right  of  represen tation.”  “John  N.  Bartlett.” 

“Witness:  Edward  E.  Bartlett/’ 

The  Town  voted  to  accept  this  Trust  Fund  of  $20,000  on  the  conditions  stated 
in  the  document. 

Through  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town  meeting  held  March  5, 
1900,  the  donor  asked  the  Town  to  accept  an  addition  to  the  requirements  and 
stipulations  relating  to  the  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Town  voted  to  accept  the  addition, 
as  follows: 

“Should  there  at  any  time  or  times  be  any  loss  or  losses  on  the  investments  of 
the  John  N.  Bartlett  Trust  Fund,  in  the  future,  from  any  cause  or  causes  whatever, 
then  the  principal  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  or  more,  as  the  sum  may  be 
by  addition  of  the  surplus,  shall  be  made  good  from  the  income  of  said  Trust  Fund 
by  the  Town,  before  the  Town  shall  receive  any  income  from  said  Fund  for  the 
benefit  and  support  of  the  poor.” 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town  meeting 
held  on  March  3,  1903: 

“Article  27.  To  see  if  the  Town  of  Royalston  will  accept  of  an  additional 
gift  from  John  N.  Bartlett  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  the  poor,  on  the  same 
conditions  and  requirements  and  forfeitures  as  in  my  original  deed  of  gift  of 
Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  and  the  subsequent  vote  of  the  Town  whereby  they 
voted  to  keep  the  principal  good,  if  there  was  any  loss  or  losses.” 

When  the  article  came  up  for  action,  Mr.  Bartlett’s  agent,  Edward  E.  Bartlett, 
stated  that  it  was  the  donor’s  intention  to  add  enough  to  his  previous  gift  to  make 
the  whole  amount  Twenty-six  Thousand  Dollars  ($26,000),  including  his  original 
gift  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  and  the  surplus  of  interest  on  the  original  gift, 
amounting  to  $413.18. 

It  is  probably  entirely  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  Town  voted  to  accept 
the  additional  gift. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  amount 'expended  for  the  poor  was  less  than  the 
income  from  the  Fund,  so  that  the  principal  received  generous  additions  from  the 
unexpended  income.  Full  data  is  not  at  hand;  but  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Feb.  1,  1905,  shows  that  the  income  from  the  $26,000  was  $1,031.95,  and  that 
there  was  an  unexpended  surplus  of  $459.36  to  be  added  to  the  principal.  The 
principal  was  further  increased  by  additions,  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  1911  it 
amounted  to  $28,297.04.  In  1913  it  was  carried  up  to  $28,564.66;  since  which  time 
it  has  remained  stationary,  as  the  expense  of  the  support  and  care  of  the  poor  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War,  and 
much  more  than  the  income  from  the  Fund  has  been  needed  for  that  purpose. 

The  income  from  the  Fund,  which  is  invested  in  29  Massachusetts  savings 
banks,  has  increased  somewhat,  being  $1,351.00  in  1921,  and  $1,337.23  in  1922. 

Whether  the  poor  people  of  Royalston  get  better  care  on  account  of  the  Fund 
then  they  would  if  provided  for  only  by  taxation  may  not  be  told;  but  if  no  more 
is  expended  for  this  purpose  than  would  be  if  it  were  all  provided  by  taxation, 
then  the  taxpayers  are  being  helped  on  their  taxes,  as  it  would  require  a  tax  of 
approximately  $1.30  on  each  $1,000  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  Town,  which  is 
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something  over  $1,000,000,  to  raise  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  income  of  more 
than  $1,300  from  the  Fund. 

THE  BLISS  LIBRARY  FUND. 

In  1899  Mrs.  Timothy  Bliss  left  a  legacy  of  $1,500  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
Library,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  old  families 
of  Royalston.  This  fund  brings  an  income  of  about  $75  each  year. 

VARIOUS  CHURCH  FUNDS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Bullock  Church  Funds  here  mentioned,  the  churches  of 
Royalston  have  been  the  recipients  of  other  trust  funds  and  benefactions,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  matter  relating  to  the  churches  on  other  pages  of  these 
Reflections.  Perhaps  the  donors  of  these  “minor”  funds  have  not  “safeguarded” 
thorn  with  as  elaborate  requirements  as  were  attached  to  the  Bullock  and  Bartlett 
Funds;  at  any  rate,  nothing  relating  to  such  requirements  has  been  made  promi¬ 
nently  public. 

CEMETERY  TRUST  FUNDS. 

On  pages  157  and  158  something  has  been  said  about  funds  left  in  trust  with 
the  Town,  the  income  from  which  is  for  use  in  the  care  of  cemeteries.  This  class 
of  funds  is  increasing  and  will  probably  continue  to  increase  rapidly;  even  a  brief 
visit  to  any  cemetery  makes  apparent  the  constant  and  increasing  need  of  expend¬ 
iture  in  the  care  of  the  homes  of  the  dead. 

OLD-TIME  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

Many  of  the  customs  of  former  times  seem  amusing  and  sometimes  ridiculous 
to  us,  just  as  some  of  the  customs  of  our  time  will  seem  to  future  generations. 

As  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  were  Puritans — dissenters  from  the 
forms  of  the  established  governmental  Church  of  England  (see  pages  125  and  126), 
who  had  removed  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  America,  in  1620,  naturally  they 
tried  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new  country  under  conditions  conforming  to 
their  views.  They  had  sought  religious  liberty,  but  having  secured  it,  in  a  degree, 
they  were  averse  to  according  it  to  those  who  held  different  opinions. 

In  Royalston,  as  probably  in  most  of  the  original  towns,  the  church  was  insti¬ 
tuted  and  maintained  as  a  town  affair  for  a  time,  and  the  town  records  contain 
numerous  notations  of  votes  taken  relating  to  meeting-houses,  pastors,  and  the 
general  management  of  religious  affairs. 

The  Caswell  History  of  Royalston  does  not  contain  as  many  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  the  town  records  as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen,  but 
here  is  one  good  one  which  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  “a  few  remarks.” 

At  a  town  meeting  held  June  14, 1778,  the  following  votes  were  passed:  “Voted 
to  build  the  stairs  inside  the  Meeting  House.”  “Voted  that  the  Committee  build 
four  seats  round  the  galleries.”  “Voted  that  the  Committee  sell  room  for  a  single 
Pew  all  round  the  back  side  of  the  Galleries,  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  vendue  to 
help  finish  the  seats  in  the  Meeting  House.”  “Voted  that  the  front  gallery  be  di¬ 
vided — two-thirds  for  the  men  to  sit  in  and  one-third  for  the  women  to  sit  in.” 
“Voted  that  the  men  sit  in  the  Men’s  Gallery  and  the  women  sit  in  the  Woman’s 
side.”  “Voted  that  the  Committee  build  the  stairs  and  seats  as  soon  as  convenient 
may  be.” 

This  is  all  that  the  Caswell  History  of  Royalston  gives  us  on  this  important 
matter  of  “seating  the  meeting-house.”  But  the  History  of  Sutton, — the  town 
from  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  original  settlers  came  to  Royalston,  and  which 
furnished  two  of  its  prominent  clergymen, — mentioned  on  page  163  of  these  Reflec¬ 
tions,  abounds  in  references  to  the  matter,  scattered  along  from  1723  to  1760, — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  samples.  But  here  are  a  few. 

“Voted  to  seete  the  meeting  House  and  Chuse  a  Cometty  for  that  sarvice.” 
“Voted  that  mr  Johnathan  Keney  and  mr  Obdiah  Walker  and  mr  Ebenezer  Sterns 
and  mr  Thomas  nickiols  and  mr  Cornalous  Putnam  shall  be  a  Commetty  for  said 
sarvice — the  In  structions  thay  are  to  goo  by  Is  age  and  Rate  and  office — Heds  not 
Regarded.” 
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Nearly  a  year  after  the  choice  of  this  “Commetty,”  they  made  a  “Returne,” 
specifying  the  locations  of  seats  for  84  men  named;  and  further:  “First  in  ye 
wimines  fore  seet  below  Ye  widdo  Stockwell  ye  widdo  Rich.  Ye  2nd  seet.  Doct. 
Putnams  wife  Wido  Page  Wido  Rebekah  Kenney  Mrs.  Harwood,  ye  3  seet.  ye 
Wido  Martha  Sibley.  Ye  fore  seet  in  ye  front  gallery,  Widdo  Mary  Sibley.  And  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  all  ye  women  that  have  husbands  are  seeted  eaquel  with 
thar  husbands.” 

The  compiler  of  this  part  of  the  History  of  Sutton  states  that  “at  this  period 
all  property  holders  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  were  expected 
to  attend  church.  Hence,  if  to  the  above  list  of  [84]  males  we  add  the  names  of 
the  pew-holders,  we  have  a  record  of  all  the  adult  males  in  town  at  this  date,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  in  the  part  which  is  now  Grafton.” 

Regarding  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Sutton  pews,  one  committee  reported 
descriptions  of  16  locations  which  they  had  granted,  with  dimensions  like  “front  5 
foot,  in  depth  5  foot  and  5  inches;”  “front  5  foot  and  3  inches,  deep  5  foot  and  6 
inches;”  “front  5  foot  and  2  inches,  deep  6  foot  and  4  inches,”  etc.;  8  out  of  the  16 
being  5  feet  or  more  in  both  dimensions,  the  others  being  smaller,  in  one  dimension 
if  not  both  ways;  one  having  only  1  foot  and  6  inches  front. 

This  description  of  nearly  square  and  box-like  pews  coincides  with  what  I  was 
told  about  the  pews  in  the  old  meeting-house  on  Royalston  Common,  built  in  1797, 
to  replace  the  one  provided  by  the  Proprietors  in  1764.  I  was  informed  that  the 
seats  in  those  square  box-like  pews  were  like  shelves  attached  to  the  several  sides 
with  hinges,  and  when  the  people  arose  to  their  feet  and  then  sat  down  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  services,  there  was  a  great  clatter  all  over  the  place  as  the  seats  were 
thrown  up  against  the  sides  of  the  pews  to  give  more  standing  room,  and  again 
when  they  were  thrown  down  to  their  supports. 

Until  the  division  of  the  Town  of  Sutton  into  two  parishes,  in  1743,  the  Town 
had  been  the  Parish,  but  from  that  time  the  First  Parish  handled  affairs,  and  in  1749 

“Voted  to  give  liberty  to  have  a  meeting-house  to  be  built  by  subscription  and 
set  as  near  as  can  conveniently  to  the  old  meeting-House.” 

“Voted  to  give  all  the  Pew  Room,  to  the  subscribers,  in  the  [new]  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  wall  on  the  Lore  flower  and  in  the  Gallery,  Excepting  the  Ministerall 
Pew,  to  Dispose  of  in  order  to  Inable  the  said  subscribers  to  Finish  the  said  meet¬ 
ing-house  provided  they  Finish  it  in  three  years.” 

We  must  conclude  that  in  the  early  days,  in  Royalston  as  well  as  in  Sutton,  the 
family  men,  those  who  had  wives,  occupied  pews  with  their  wives;  and  there  the 
children  were  accommodated;  and  there  were  lots  of  them,  more  than  of  adults; 
and  they  had  to  “go  to  meeting.”  But  the  single  or  unmarried  men  and  women 
must  be  seated  apart;  hence  the  “men’s  side”  and  the  “women’s  side.” 

In  1759  there  was  considerable  activity  in  relation  to  the  Sutton  meeting-house, 
and  the  parish  “Voted  to  Receive  the  Meeting  House  under  the  present  Sircum- 
stances  the  subscriber’s  Treasurer  to  deliver  up  to  the  Parrish,  all  the  money  they 
have  within  the  Treasurer,”  and  also  “to  Dispose  of  the  Two  hind  seats  below,  both 
the  mens  and  womans  seats  in  s’d  meeting-House  in  order  to  Build  Pews  and  that 
the  money  they  are  sold  for,  is  to  be  Disposed  towards  finishing  the  meeting¬ 
house.” 

“Voted  that  Mr.  Sam’l  Chase,  Tarrant  Putnam  and  Dea.  Benjamin  Woodbury 
be  a  Com’tt  to  make  saile  of  s’d  seats  in  s’d  meeting-house,”  and  also  “that  the  s’d 
seats,  if  Built  into  Pews,  to  be  Raised  but  half  as  high  as  the  Pews  against  the 
walls,  and  that  there  be  Public  notice  given  of  the  sail  of  s’d  Pews  and  sold  to  the 
Highest  Bidder.” 

In  1760  the  Parish  appointed  “Capt.  John  Fry,  Mr.  Jona.  Dudley,  Dea.  Putnam, 
Dea.  Woodbury  &  Mr.  Jona.  Hale  to  be  a  committee  to  seat  the  Meeting-House. 
S’d  Committee  to  have  Regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  age  and  then,  to  their  Real  & 
personal  Estate.  The  men  in  the  Parish  that  have  pews  in  the  meeting-house  are 
not  to  be  seated  by  this  present  Com’tt.” 

This  “Com’tt”  reported  that  they  had  “accordingly  Leted  them  out  for  four 
Pews,  and  have  sold  them  to  the  highest  Bider,”  and  Mr.  Follinsbe  Chase,  Lieut. 
Jona.  Lille,  Mr.  Nata.  Sibley  and  Ins’  Sam’l  Chase  secured  them  at  prices  ranging 
from  6  pounds  6  shillings  to  9  pounds. 

As  Capt.  John  Fry,  Dea.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  Obadiah  Walker,  the  Chases, 
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Stockwells,  Sibleys,  Marshes,  and  others  mentioned  in  those  early  Sutton  church 
affairs,  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Royalston,  or  ancestors  of  some  of  those 
first  settlers,  those  who  came  became  very  prominent  and  influential  in  the  church 
and  town  affairs  of  Royalston;  and  no  doubt  they  patterned  things  largely  after 
the  Sutton  ways. 

In  1736  a  petition  was  received  from  certain  young  men,  for  permission  to 
build  a  pew  in  the  Sutton  meeting-house,  and  it  was  “Voted  the  Prayer  of  the  said 
Petisioners  be  granted  with  this  Proviso  that  they  Take  in  a  suficient  number  with 
them  That  have  Petitioned  to  fill  up  the  Roome  and  build  thare  seat  or  pew  no 
wider  than  the  Hind  seat  or  at  Least  so  as  not  to  Dammidge  no  other  seate.” 

I  will  try  the  reader’s  patience  with  one  more  quotation  from  Sutton  History. 

“Voted  that  mr  Jonathan  Bacon  Dea.  Benj.  Woodbery,  mr  Samuel  Barton,  mr 
Francis  Dudly  Lieut.  Obadiah  Walker,  Be  a  Committee  to  seat  ye  meeting  House 
— Degnifieing  [dignifying]  ye  seats,  2nd  Seat  Below  and  ye  fore  seat  in  ye  front 
(gallery)  Equel,  ye  third  seat  Below  and  the  fore  seat  in  ye  side  (gallery)  Equel, 
Having  Respect  to  age  and  Real  and  personal  Estate.” 

“Dignifying  of  seats”  in  the  old  East  meeting-house  in  Royalston,  (so  called  to 
distinguish  the  one  at  the  Center  from  the  one  at  the  West  part  of  the  town,)  was 
spoken  of  in  my  childhood  days;  and  I  can  see  now,  as  I  recall  the  locations  of  sit¬ 
tings  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  for  the  first  25  years  of  my  life,  that  the 
custom  of  according  the  best  seats  to  people  dignified  by  wealth  and  honor  had  its 
influence  for  a  long  time.  The  Estabrook  and  Bullock  families  for  many  years 
were  the  most  dignified  of  any  in  Royalston,  according  to  the  rules.  And  so  the 
Estabrook  family  occupied  the  best  pew  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  middle  aisle, 
about  half  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock  family 
held  one  correspondingly  as  good  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  middle  aisle;  while 
Col.  Elmer  Newton’s  was  directly  behind  the  Estabrook  pew,  and  Col.  Willard 
Newton’s  next;  and  on  the  other  side,  Hon.  George  Whitney’s  was  the  first  one 
behind  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock’s,  and  Esquire  Barnet  Bullock’s  next.  Probably  the 
dignity  of  some  of  the  other  and  less  desirable  seats  could  be  traced,  but  I  will 
spare  myself  and  the  reader  the  trouble. 

The  property  rights  in  pews  in  the  early  meeting-houses  were  established  by 
deeds,  which  included  the  ground  on  which  the  pews  stood.  Quite  possibly  that 
ownership  of  the  ground  may  be  mentioned  nowadays,  when  a  transfer  of  property 
in  a  pew  is  made. 

The  custom  of  separate  sittings  for  the  two  sexes  continued  for  a  long  time  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Royalston,  so  far  as  all  services  in  the  vestry 
were  concerned,  whether  “social”  prayer-meetings,  Sabbath-school,  or  other  gath¬ 
erings.  Gentlemen  and  their  wives  and  children,  who  sat  together  in  their  pews  in 
the  auditorium,  separated  when  they  went  into  the  vestry,  the  men  and  boys  taking 
seats  on  the  “men’s  side,”  which  was  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  middle  aisle, 
while  the  ladies  and  girls  occupied  the  “women’s  side,”  northerly  of  the  middle 
aisle.  I  was  brought  up  to  attend  regularly  all  of  the  services  held  in  that  church, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  previous  to  1859  I  never  saw  a  man,  or  a  boy  who 
was  much  above  the  age  of  infancy,  sitting  on  the  “women’s  side,”  or  a  woman  or 
a  girl  sitting  on  the  “men’s  side,”  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  cases 
where  a  gentleman  visiting  in  town  accompanied  ladies  to  a  service,  and,  having 
no  resident  gentleman  to  escort  him  to  the  side  set  apart  for  those  of  his  sex,  was 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  ladies  with  whom  he  came,  on  the  “women’s  side.” 

I  believe  that  credit  is  due  to  David  P.  Foster  for  taking  the  first  step  toward 
breaking  up  an  old  custom,  which,  while  it  was  probably  founded  on  some  good 
reason,  had  become  well  nigh  ridiculous.  Mr.  Foster  was  married  Nov.  15,  1859, 
and  on  the  next  Sunday  evening  he  attended  a  service  in  the  vestry  and  sat  with 
his  wife  on  the  “women’s  side.”  Some  of  the  older  men  were  slightly  shocked  at 
the  rank  disregard  of  the  time-honored  custom;  but  he  continued  in  the  course  in 
which  he  had  started,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others,  until  in  time  there  was 
not  much  distinction  between  the  two  sides  of  the  vestry,  although  some  of  the 
older  people  followed  the  custom  which  had  become  a  life-long  habit  with  them. 

The  old  meeting-houses  were  not  warmed  in  winter,  except  perhaps  by  the 
“hereafter”  for  unbelievers  depicted  by  the  faithful  ministers.  Undoubtedly  no 
stove  of  any  kind  was  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  first  meeting-house  in  Royalston 
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was  ready  for  use,  in  1764.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  fire-places,  built  at  first  of 
stone,  and  later  of  brick,  at  the  bottoms  of  huge  chimneys,  were  installed  in  the 
barn-like  meeting-houses.  Seemingly  it  would  require  rows  of  chimneys  and  fire¬ 
places  on  all  sides  of  a  meeting-house  to  furnish  adequate  warmth,  for  a  large  part 
of  the  heat  developed  from  burning  immense  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  fire-places 
would  go  right  up  the  chimneys.  But  people  managed  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death  in  their  dwellings  without  stoves  in  those  early  times.  I  knew  a  woman  who 
lived  in  Royalston  until  1868,  dying  that  year  at  the  age  of  nearly  91  years,  who 
never  had  a  stove  in  her  home,  but  did  all  cooking  and  household  work  solely  by  a 
fire-place  fire;  undoubtedly  she  suffered  from  the  cold  at  times,  but  perhaps  not 
more  than  some  others  who  lived  in  super-heated  and  poorly  ventilated  houses. 
Those  people  of  the  olden  time  wore  the  heavy  home-knit,  home-woven  and  home¬ 
made  clothing,  and  ate  heartily  of  heat-producing  foods;  and  they  took  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oxygen  into  their  systems,  to  help  turn  their  food  into  good  warm  blood. 
Moreover,  the  men  folks  had  much  healthy  out-door  exercise  in  fitting  up  sufficient 
fuel  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  on  the  hearthstones,  although  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  it  be  reduced  to  as  small  pieces  as  are  required  for  stove  use,  but  was 
often  fed  in  the  form  of  logs,  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  roll  them  into  the 
house  and  the  fire-place.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  wood  required  to  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  in  one  house  is  found  in  the  statement  that  one  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  with  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Royalston  church,  was 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  30  cords  of  wood  to  be  drawn  annually  from  his 
own  land  to  his  door.  A  pile  of  30  cords  of  wood  around  the  parsonage  to-day 
would  be  an  interesting  sight. 

There  was  one  method  of  introducing  heat,  aside  from  that  generated  theo¬ 
logically,  into  those  meeting-houses  of  the  olden  time.  That  was  by  means  of 
foot-stoves,  which  were  little  metal  boxes  or  chests,  fitted  with  bails  or  handles, 
within  which  live  coals  from  the  fires  on  the  hearthstones  could  be  placed,  and  they 
could  be  carried  to  meeting  and  used  as  foot-warmers;  and  at  noon-time  during  the 
all-day  services,  they  could  be  replenished  with  live  coals  from  the  fires  of  people 
whose  homes  were  near  the  meeting-house. 

Sundays  were  busy  days  at  some  of  the  old-time  meeting-houses.  Two  and 
sometimes  three  preaching  services  were  the  rule  with  the  Royalston  church.  On 
page  124  I  quoted  from  a  journal  kept  by  a  relative  in  1838  that  he  “went  to  three 
meetings”  May  20,  and  “heard  three  good  discourses”  May  27.  My  recollection  of 
the  years  from  1852  to  around  1864,  is  of  a  Sunday  morning  service  beginning  at 
10.30  and  continuing  until  a  little  past  12,  Sabbath  school  during  the  intermission, 
and  an  afternoon  preaching  service  beginning  at  1.30  and  lasting  until  a  little  past 
3  o’clock;  this  for  a  summer  schedule,  while  in  the  winter  the  afternoon  service 
was  usually  opened  at  1.15,  so  that  the  people  from  the  distant  farms  might  get 
home  a  little  earlier  to  care  for  their  stock.  Perhaps  occasional  Sunday  evening 
services  were  held  during  the  period  mentioned,  but  they  were  not  held  regularly; 
but  after  the  afternoon  service  was  dropped,  not  far  from  1864,  a  Sunday  evening 
service  of  some  kind  was  quite  common,  and  in  the  summer  time  it  was  often  held 
at  5  o’clock,  and  once  in  each  month  it  might  be  a  Sabbath-school  concert. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  English  custom,  Tithingmen  were  chosen  in  town¬ 
meeting  by  our  ancestors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  good  order  during  divine 
service,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  were  provided  with 
wands  or  rods  with  which  they  reached  around  and  tickled  the  pates  of  those  who 
fell  asleep  in  meeting  under  the  somniferous  influences  of  the  long  sermons;  and 
they  called  to  account  those  who  went  about  on  the  Sabbath  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  attend  divine  worship,  visit  the  sick,  or  on  matters  of  grave  necessity. 

In  modern  times  men  have  worn  wigs  only  for  the  purpose  of  covering  heads 
made  bald  by  the  loss  of  the  natural  hair.  But  in  the  olden  time  wigs  were  worn 
for  purposes  of  decoration  and  display.  The  History  of  Sutton  states  that  “all 
men  as  old  as  25  or  35  years  had  two  wigs,  one  for  week-days  and  one  for  Sunday. 
The  Sunday  wig  was  very  showy  and  expensive.  The  hair  was  shaved  closely,  that 
the  wig  might  set  well.  All  old  people  who  wore  wigs  usually  took  them  off  in  the 
meeting-house  and  put  upon  the  head  a  knit  cap,  made  of  linen  or  cotton  yarn  for 
summer  use,  and  of  woolen  for  winter.  There  was  a  small  knot  or  tassei  on  the 
top  of  this  cap.  The  practice  of  wearing  wigs  began  to  be  unfashionable  as  early 
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as  1780  or  1785.  All  old  people  wore  them  until  1800.  Dr.  Hall  [for  60  years  min¬ 
ister  in  Sutton]  wore  his  wig  and  cocked  hat  to  the  last.  The  last  wig  worn  in 
town  was  that  of  Col.  Tim.  Sibley.” 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  stalwart  men  who  went  up  from 
Sutton  to  subdue  the  wilderness  in  Royalston,  along  from  1760  to  1780,  were  wig- 
wearers.  Unfortunately  no  pictures  of  these  stalwarts  wearing  wigs  have  come 
down  to  us;  they  were  too  busy  felling  trees  and  building  modest  homes  to  spend 
any  time  sitting  to  have  their  portraits  painted,  which  probably  was  the  only  way 
of  getting  a  “likeness”  in  that  era.  But  our  friend,  Hon.  Isaac  Royal,  had  the 
time  to  sit  for  his  and  the  means  to  pay  for  a  good  one;  and  in  Caswell’s  History  of 
Royalston  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  result,  showing  the  distinguished  “Proprie¬ 
tor”  all  “dolled  up”  with  a  wig  of  curls  covering  all  of  his  head  except  his  girlish 
face,  and  flowing  down  his  back.  The  ruffled  shirt-front  and  sleeves  shown  in  the 
picture  were  common  articles  of  dress  at  that  time,  although  probably  the  Royals¬ 
ton  pioneers  did  not  wear  them  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Perhaps  the  painter  made  a  good  copy  of  Hon.  Isaac  Royal’s  face,  but  the 
reader  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  look  it  up  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  he 
did  not  do  the  right  hand  justice,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  a  real  hand. 

Those  old  painted  portraits  cannot  be  as  true  to  life  as  the  more  recent 
daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes  and  photographs — shadow  representations  of  objects 
made  by  the  chemical  action  of  light.  The  painter,  however  expert  he  may  be,  is 
sure  to  emphasize  some  features  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus,  in  the  copy  of 
the  portrait  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  in  the  Royalston  History,  his  face  is  represented 
as  about  one-half  the  width  of  his  shoulders.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Lee  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  rather  slight  build,  we  must  think  that  the  artist  exaggerated  the  dispro¬ 
portion.  In  ordinary  life-like  photographs  the  breadth  of  face  seems  to  be  around 
one-third  of  that  of  the  shoulders,  rather  than  one-half.  It  must  require  delicate 
skill  for  a  painter  to  use  his  brush  to  bring  out  some  feature  and  not  overdo  the 
matter.  Even  those  who  paint  their  own  faces  often  do  that.  We  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  camera  for  accurate  “likenesses.” 

The  town  Pound,  an  inclosure  in  which  estray  or  trespassing  domestic  animals 
could  be  impounded  until  their  owners  could  pay  the  legal  charges  and  take  them 
away,  was  a  common  institution  of  the  olden  time,  and  Royalston  had  one.  The 
Town  voted  for  one  in  1796,  and  it  was  to  be  25  feet  square  and  feet  high.  It 
was  probably  the  one  that  I  saw  somewhere  around  1860,  located  a  little  northerly 
of  the  West  road  from  the  Common,  nearly  opposite  Little  Pond.  It  had  not  been 
used  for  many  years;  its  stone  walls  were  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  it  lacked 
gate  or  bars  to  close  the  entrance.  It  may  still  be  in  existence.  Field-Drivers,  to 
round  up  and  bring  in  the  offending  animals,  and  Pound-Keepers,  to  look  after 
them  when  impounded,  were  regularly  elected  town  officers  then,  as  I  suppose  they 
are  still;  and  some  convenient  pasture  or  barn-yard  is  used  for  impounding. 

The  Puritans,  following  the  practices  of  people  under  nearly  all  forms  of 
religion,  established  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Fast  Day.  In  addition  to  the  services 
of  praise  to  God,  Thanksgiving  Day  was  made  a  day  of  feasting.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  when  the  men  of  that  time  took  their  guns  and  went  out  to  procure 
meat  for  the  feast,  the  wild  turkey,  of  all  the  animal  life  which  must  have  been 
abundant  in  the  forests  in  those  early  days,  was  chosen  as  the  creature  that  would 
furnish  the  large  amount  of  delicious  food  required.  The  regular  observance  of  a 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  began  in  New  England,  has  extended  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  now  have  the  annual  national  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  fourth  or 
last  Thursday  in  November,  with  the  turkey  still  prominent  in  the  feast. 

The  observance  of  Fast  Day,  instituted  by  the  Puritans,  has  not  been  so  con¬ 
sistently  followed  up.  The  first  Thursday  in  April  was  the  day  designated  for  it 
in  Massachusetts,  by  a  proclamation  by  the  governor,  which  was  read  from  pulpits 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  my  younger  years,  along  from  1850  to  1860,  the  day 
was  observed  mainly  by  comparatively  light  meals  and  attendance  at  a  churcn 
service,  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the  ancestors.  But  interest  in  the  religious 
observance  of  the  day  gradually  waned,  the  church  services  were  poorly  attended, 
and  the  evenings  were  given  over  to  amusements.  Back  in  1860  or  1861,  as  I  fix 
the  time,  word  went  around  at  Royalston  Center  that  the  people  in  general  were 
invited  to  the  home  of  Postmaster  Charles  H.  Newton  for  a  “good  time”  on  Fast 
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Day  evening.  The  gathering  was  a  large  one;  and  the  treat  was  of  a  nature  well 
calculated  to  appease  the  hunger  of  any  who  had  been  fasting  during  the  day.  It 
happened  that  the  maple  sugar  season  was  then  in  full  swing,  and  a  kettle  of  the 
syrup,  cooked  almost  up  to  the  “sugaring-off”  point,  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
Newton  farm,  and  was  kept  simmering  on  the  Postmaster's  kitchen  stove.  Eggs 
were  cracked  and  dropped  from  their  shells  into  the  hot  stuff  in  the  kettle,  and  in 
due  time  the  mixture  was  ladled  out  and  served  to  the  guests.  “Was  it  good?” 
Well,  I  don’t  think  that  any  one  who  ate  more  than  one  of  those  dropped  eggs, 
with  the  accompanying  “gravy,”  went  away  hungry;  in  fact,  I  opine  that  quite  a 
few  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  perhaps  they  might  never  again  be  hungry. 
After  a  time,  Fast  Day  became  so  poorly  observed  along  the  lines  on  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  so  much  used  as  an  opening  day  for  out-door  sports,  that  it  was 
abolished  by  an  act  of  legislature. 

The  Puritans  were  Protestants, — opposing  the  traditional  and  formal  usages 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  advocating  simpler  forms  of  faith  and  worship  than 
those  established  by  law.  (See  pages  125  and  126.)  Naturally,  these  Protestants 
rejected  many  of  the  observances  and  formalities  common  with  the  church  from 
which  they  had  dissented.  It  is  probable  that  our  Puritan  ancestors  ignored 
Christmas  and  Lent  and  Easter.  Although  they  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  a  few 
days  before  the  25th  of  December,  I  have  no  recollection  of  mention  that  they  re¬ 
garded  that  day  as  different  from  any  other  day.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Lenten  season  and  Easter.  Apparently  those  festivals  and  fasting  occasions,  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Miraculous  Conception,  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Future  Retribution,  and  others,  had  their  counterparts  in  the  ancient 
religions  of  humanity,  heathen,  mythological,  or  otherwise,  thousands  of  years, 
perhaps,  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  But  dissenters  sometimes  inconsistently 
reject  doctrines  and  principles  seemingly  as  vital  and  important  as  others  which 
they  would  give  their  lives  to  maintain. 

Our  Puritan  Protestant  ancestors  probably  ignored  church  days,  and  perhaps 
their  aversion  to  them  was  projected  down  through  many  generations.  Christmas 
was  not  observed  in  Royalston  in  my  childhood  days  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 
It  was  a  time  for  wishing  Merry  Christmas  and  the  giving  of  presents  to  children. 
I  recall  two  occasions,  between  1860  and  1870,  when  Christmas  trees  were  used  in 
the  distribution  of  Christmas  presents  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church;  perhaps  there  were  others;  but  there  was  no  observance  of  the  day  as  in 
any  way  different  from  other  days.  And  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  significance  of  Lent  and  Easter  until  after  I  was  25  years  old,  when  I  re¬ 
moved  from  Royalston,  in  1873;  previous  to  that  time  those  days  had  not  been  ob¬ 
served  in  Royalston,  and  when  I  asked  my  elders  about  them,  all  they  could  tell  me 
was  that  they  were  observances  for  Episcopalians  and  Catholics. 

But  half  a  century  has  brought  quite  a  change  in  such  matters.  The  change 
has  been  a  result  in  part  of  the  coming  to  this  country  of  so  many  people  from 
other  lands  who  were  not  Protestants  and  dissenters,  and  the  gradual  waning  of  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  with  which  the  Puritans  were  imbued.  So  that  now  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  Protestant  churches  to  hold  Lenten  and  Good  Friday  serv¬ 
ices,  and  quite  the  usual  custom  for  them  to  observe  Easter. 

Telling  of  the  maple-sugar  party  calls  to  mind  other  parties  that  materialized 
around  Royalston  Center  not  many  years  from  the  same  time.  One  evening  the 
young  people,  and  older  people  with  young  feelings,  (which  may  be  emphasized  by 
naming  Col.  George  Whitney  as  one  of  the  latter  class,)  gathered  at  the  home  of 
Franklin  H.  Goddard,  for  a  “good  time.”  In  order  that  there  might  not  be  any¬ 
thing  to  interfere  with  the  sports,  carpets  and  furniture  had  been  removed  from 
the  large  dining-room,  and  perhaps  from  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  clothes 
line  was  brought  in  and  the  always  exciting  game  of  “Copenhagen”  was  played; 
and  there  was  some  pretty  lively  scampering  “all  over  the  place”  in  collecting  the 
forfeits  that  were  won.  Another  somewhat  similar  “good  time”  party  was  given 
at  the  home  of  Herman  M.  Partridge,  a  little  later,  when  he  lived  at  the  place  des¬ 
ignated  at  35N  on  our  map. 

The  Singing  School  was  one  of  the  pleasant  affairs  of  former  times  which  has 
not  been  enjoyed  in  Royalston  for  many  years,  probably.  In  1835  a  committee  of 
the  First  Congregational  Parish  was  entrusted  with  $75  with  which  to  improve  the 
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singing  in  the  services  of  the  church,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that  in  October, 
1836,  the  Parish  voted  to  raise  $150  “to  pay  Mr.  George  F.  Miller  for  to  lead  and 
teach  the  singers  ef  said  Parish  one  year  from  the  time  his  present  year  shall 
expire.”  Mr.  Miller  was  employed  by  the  First  Parish  as  leader  and  instructor  in 
singing  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1874,  with  the  exception  of  5  or  6  years, 
when  he  taught  vocal  music  in  the  Westfield  Normal  School  and  was  leader  of  the 
singing  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  that  town.  In  Royalston  Mr.  Miller  was 
expected  to  keep  enough  singers  in  training  so  that  there  would  always  be  a  good 
church  choir,  and  the  singing  schools  were  kept  as  a  means  to  that  end,  although 
they  were  not  by  any  means  devoted  entirely  to  practice  in  church  music.  As  I 
remember  them,  along  in  the  years  from  about  1856  to  1870,  they  were  usually  held 
one  or  two  evenings  each  week  for  a  course  of  10  or  12  schools.  Mr.  Miller  earned 
his  living  largely  by  conducting  singing  schools  in  other  towns,  for  which  each 
person  attending  paid  an  admission  fee;  but  the  Royalston  schools  were  free  to  all 
who  cared  to  attend,  and  arranged  somewhat  to  suit  his  convenience. 

Sometimes  the  first  part  of  each  session  would  be  devoted  to  the  technicalities 
of  written  music,  and  Mr.  Miller,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  would  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  different  characters  on  the  staff.  At  intermission  there  would 
be  marching,  to  the  inspiriting  music  of  Mr.  Miller’s  violin,  or  “fiddle,”  as  it  was 
oftener  called  in  those  days.  One  of  the  features  of  the  marching  was  an  involu¬ 
tion  and  evolution  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  “grand  march  and 
circle”  which  is  usually  the  opening  number  with  a  “ball”  or  dancing  party.  The 
latter  part  of  the  evening  was  usually  given  over  to  a  “sing  out”  on  popular  and 
old-time  melodies. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  considerable  practising  and  rehearsing,  leading  up 
to  a  public  concert.  One  event,  for  which  the  children  were  trained  in  the  after¬ 
noons,  was  an  operetta,  “America,”  in  which  were  depicted  and  commemorated  in 
song  and  action  scenes  and  events  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Miller  had  a 
portable  stage,  curtains,  and  various  theatrical  paraphernalia,  which  he  used,  when 
needed,  in  giving  his  out-of-town  concerts.  With  these  and  a  lighting  system  of 
his  own  invention,  he  changed  the  auditorium  of  the  church  into  a  concert  hall,  and 
furnished  wholesome  and  very  enjoyable  entertainments.  Sometimes  an  “old 
folks’  concert”  would  be  planned,  rehearsed  for,  and  staged.  For  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  a  considerable  number  of  oldish  people,  who  usually  spent  their  evenings  at 
home  and  retired  early,  would  break  over  their  rules,  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
appear  on  the  stage,  in  solo  parts  and  in  the  grand  chorus,  on  the  momentous  eve¬ 
ning, — the  men  garbed  in  hired  costumes,  with  wigs,  ruffled  shirts,  elaborate  waist¬ 
coats,  knee  breeches,  long  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  as  conspicuous  features, — 
all  excellent  imitations  of  those  worn  by  George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  and  other  distinguished  Americans  of  remote  times,  as  seen  in  the 
traditional  pictures;  while  the  ladies  appeared,  perhaps,  in  the  similitude  of  Martha 
Washington  and  other  ladies  of  the  land,  and  were  none  the  less  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  might  be  dressed  in  their  grandma’s  wedding  gowns,  slippers,  etcetera. 
In  one  “old  folks’  concert”  the  cantata  of  “Esther,”  founded  on  the  scriptural 
story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  and  times  of  that  “beautifnl  queen,”  was  the 
principal  feature.  Singers  from  South  and  West  Royalston  joined  with  those  at 
the  Center,  in  these  “old  folks’  concerts,”  which  were  among  the  best  and  most 
enjoyable  of  all  entertainments  given  in  Royalston. 

The  Memorial  states  that  William  Jerrel,  a  hatter,  was  granted  permission  to 
build  a  shop  on  the  Common,  early  in  the  development  of  the  town.  Probably  at 
first  much  of  the  men’s  head-wear  of  the  early  settlers,  like  their  clothing  and 
shoes,  was  home-made, — beaver  and  coon-skin  caps  and  braided  straw  hats.  The 
territory  was  probably  “full”  of  fur-bearing  animals,  whose  skins  were  in  demand 
for  hats  and  other  purposes,  and  very  likely  this  hatter  on  the  Common  established 
a  good  business,  not  only  in  making  the  skins  into  hats  for  the  men  of  Royalston 
and  adjoining  towns,  but  in  buying  and  shipping  furs,  in  either  raw  or  manufac¬ 
tured  condition,  to  the  markets  where  they  would  command  good  prices. 

It  requires  but  a  brief  review  of  men’s  hat  habits  no  farther  back  than  my 
memory  reaches  to  show  that  the  hatter  on  Royalston  Common  might  have  had  a 
good  business.  I  think  that  down  to  somewhat  later  than  1855,  tall  hats,  some¬ 
times  called  “stovepipes,”  were  quite  generally  worn  “for  common.”  Not  only 
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did  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  wear  them, 
but  the  farmers  wore  them,  not  alone  when  they  went  to  church,  town  meeting, 
market  or  mill,  but  they  could  be  seen  doing  farm  work,  decked  out  with  those 
cylindrical  head-pieces.  I  suspect  that  some  of  those  men  had  no  other  head-cov¬ 
erings,  except  perhaps  home-made  fur  caps  for  extremely  cold  weather  and  home- 
braided  straw  hats  for  home  wear  in  hot  weather.  Sometimes  a  tall  hat  was  cut 
and  the  upper  part  slipped  down  over  the  lower  part,  making  it  about  half  the 
height  of  the  full  tall  hat,  and  seemingly  more  convenient  for  “every-day”  wear. 

Probably  those  early  tall  hats  were  made  on  pasteboard  foundations,  covered 
with  beaver  skins,  with  paper  or  cloth  linings,  and  leather  sweatbands.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  wood  was  sometimes  used  for  hat  foundations,  as  it  was  for  stiff 
book  covers,  in  place  of  the  pasteboard  of  later  times.  And  when  beaver  skins 
gradually  became  quite  scarce,  the  skins  of  other  animals  or  other  materials  were 
used  for  hat  coverings.  The  tall  hats  of  recent  years  have  been  called  silk  hats, 
and  presumably  are  covered  with  silk.  A  boy  cousin  of  mine,  whose  parents  had 
lived  in  Boston  had  a  stiff  hat  called  a  beaver  hat,  similar  to  those  worn  by  men, 
only  about  half  as  high  in  the  crown,  brought  from  Boston,  which  was  the  only  hat 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  worn  by  a  boy  in  Royalston.  Tall  hats  were  sometimes 
made  of  felt,  and  in  other  colors  than  the  conventional  black.  The  little  picture 
on  page  60,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  would  show  a  young  man  playing  croquet,  wear¬ 
ing  a  drab-colored  tall  hat,  in  1873.  The  tall  silk  hat  is  seldom  worn  in  the  time 
in  which  this  is  written,  but  is  in  order  for  momentous  occasions,  like  high  society 
weddings,  receptions  to  distinguished  people,  and  “full  dress”  occasions. 

Probably  the  last  time  that  I  saw  a  silk  stovepipe  hat  worn  on  Royalston  Com¬ 
mon,  and  very  likely  it  was  the  last  time  that  one  was  worn  there,  was  on  June  28, 
1911,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Building.  It  was  an  in¬ 
tensely  hot  day,  and  most  of  the  men  strolling  about  the  Common  were  carrying 
their  straw  hats  in  their  hands,  while  the  ladies  had  left  theirs  at  home.  But  the 
venerable  Hon.  Thomas  Norton  Hart,  a  former  resident  of  Royalston,  an  ex-mayor 
of  Boston,  and  a  guest  of  honor  on  the  occasion,  very  coolly  carried  his  tall  silk  hat 
on  his  head,  and  apparently  he  did  not  remove  it  except  when  indoors.  Mr.  Hart 
had  acquired  a  competency  in  the  hat  trade;  he  evidently  exemplified  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  custom  of  a  half-century  earlier. 

A  garment  of  common  use  by  farmers  in  the  olden  time  was  the  “frock,” — 
generally  home-knit  from  blue  and  white  woolen  yarn.  It  was  made  long,  and  in 
a  way  helped  to  keep  the  wearer  warm  and  to  protect  the  garments  underneath  it. 
I  think  that  in  my  younger  days  I  sometimes  saw  a  farmer  wearing  one  of  those 
striped  frocks  and  a  stovepipe  hat,  driving  an  ox  team  loaded  with  hay  or  wood  or 
potatoes,  into  “town.”  Probably  nobody  laughed  at  the  spectacle,  then. 

The  clothing  of  men’s  nether  limbs  has  had  interesting  changes.  It  has  been 
told  that  the  male  of  the  human  species  wore  skirts  or  petticoats  before  the  female. 
Undoubtedly  when  Royalston  became  a  town  breeches  were  the  vogue  for  men’s 
wear.  Sometimes,  probably  often  in  the  early  days,  these  breeches  were  made  of 
leather.  The  Memorial  tells  that  Amos  Jones,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  shot  a 
moose,  “whose  hide  he  afterwards  converted  into  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  a 
side-saddle.  The  breeches  he  wore  himself;  but  upon  the  side-saddle  he  persuaded 
one  Lydia  Woolly  to  ride  home  with  him,  and  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
saddle,  and  his  domestic  affairs;”  thus  settling  in  advance  the  point  of  which  sex 
would  “wear  the  breeches”  in  his  family,  perhaps.  The  breeches  of  those  days 
probably  ended  at  or  just  below  the  knees,  and  were  usually  accompanied  by  long 
stockings.  Somewhere  along,  either  gradually  or  abruptly,  breeches  developed 
into  trousers  or  pantaloons,  reaching  finally  down  to  the  feet;  in  fact,  at  one  time, 
the  intention  to  keep  them  down  was  so  strong  that  they  were  held  down  by  straps 
attached  to  the  bottoms  and  passing  under  the  feet.  These  trousers,  pantaloons, 
or  pants,  as  they  are  now  generally  called,  have  been  worn  in  varying  shapes  and 
widths,  from  about  the  smallest  that  could  be  drawn  on,  up  to  nearly  the  size  of 
meal-bags.  At  times  it  has  been  the  vogue  to  wear  them  rolled  up  at  the  bottoms. 
At  other  times  another  class  of  men  have  worn  them  tucked  into  the  tops  of  their 
cow-hide  boots, — in  equally  good  taste.  In  recent  years,  knee-breeches,  or  knee- 
pants,  have  been  quite  extensively  worn,  not  only  by  boys  of  school  age,  but  by 
men  who  engage  in  bicycle  and  motorcycle  riding  and  athletic  sports.  The  girls, 
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and  ladies,  too,  are  wearing  the  breeches,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  “sporting” 
costume;  for  which  purpose  they  are  usually  called  knickerbockers,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  who  probably  wore  garments  of 
that  kind,  or  something  similar. 

This  brings  me  to  a  good  place  to  say  something  about  the  changes  in  women’s 
garb.  Commencing  at  the  top.  In  feminine  head-wear  the  160  years  since  Royals¬ 
ton  was  incorporated  have  seen  remarkable  changes.  Probably  the  ladies  all  wore 
bonnets,  or  hoods,  covering  the  ears,  and  tied  under  the  chin,  for  many  years;  my 
recollection  is  that  hats  were  not  worn  by  mature  women,  and  perhaps  not  by  girls, 
before  1860.  The  feminine  hat  has  always  been  used  much  more  as  a  means  of 
decoration  and  display  than  for  protection  from  cold  or  heat.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  a  little  thing,  half  the  size  required  to  fit  the  head,  and  worn  perched  high  on 
elevated  hair.  At  other  times  it  has  been  large  and  overshadowing,  and  almost 
resting  down  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  hats  of  that  description  were 
in  style,  people  in  gatherings  not  particularly  crowded,  so  far  as  their  bodies  were 
concerned,  frequently  had  their  faces  “sawed”  by  the  rims  of  the  hats  on  the  heads 
of  ladies  near  by;  and  the  steel  pins,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  which 
were  thrust  through  the  ladies’  hats  and  heads,  or  hair,  to  keep  the  hats  in  place, 
were  sometimes  the  cause  of  physical  injuries  to  people  adjacent  to  their  wearers. 

A  newspaper  item  just  now  (July,  1924)  says:  “The  medium-sized  hat  does  not 
exist  this  year;  either  it  is  a  broad-brimmed  model,  practically  untrimmed,  or  a 
small  shape  that  is  mostly  crown  and  no  brim.”  This  brimless  hat,  as  pictured  in 
advertisements,  and  seen  in  store  windows  and  on  the  street,  is  designed  to  be 
pushed  well  down  over  the  ears  and  forehead,  with  barely  room  under  the  front 
edge  for  the  eyes,  or  possibly  one  eye,  to  look  out.  Such  a  hat  is  much  more  com¬ 
fortably  worn  on  the  hand  than  on  the  head  in  midsummer;  and  for  something  like 
20  years,  now,  many  girls,  young  women,  and  some  elderly  ones,  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  leaving  their  millinery  at  home  or  carrying  it  in  their  hands  when  going 
about.  In  the  trimming  and  embellishing  of  feminine  head-wear  seemingly  almost 
everything  has  been  used  that  it  was  possible  to  use,  including  ribbons,  laces,  vel¬ 
vets  and  other  woven  fabrics;  artificial  flowers,  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables; 
jewels,  metals  and  minerals;  feathers,  wings  and  bodies  of  birds;  skins  of  animals; 
and  live  animals,  insects  and  reptiles  have  been  used,  in  rare  instances. 

On  neck- wear  the  ladies  have  had  a  wide  array,  from  “chokers,”  fitting  the 
neck  closely  almost  up  to  the  ears,  down  through  the  broad  collars  laying  out  on 
the  shoulders,  to  the  low-neck  rig,  with  considerable  exposure  of  chest,  which  has 
been  the  vogue  for  several  recent  years.  Furs  have  been  extensively  worn  for 
protection  in  cold  weather,  and  now,  rather  appropriately,  “summer  furs”  are  used 
to  protect  bare  necks  and  chests  against  chill  during  the  warm  season. 

Sleeves  have  been  short,  long,  tight,  loose,  flowing,  mutton-leg,  and  balloon, 
with  a  tendency  now,  with  certain  elements,  to  omit  them  almost  entirely. 

At  various  times  small  waists  have  been  the  most  “stylish,”  and  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  “laced”  down  to  one-half  their  natural  size,  or  less.  In  recent 
times,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  dispense  with  the  restriction  and  allow  the 
waist  to  assume  its  natural  form,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  sex. 

Skirts  have  had  many  variations.  They  have  been  long  and  short,  full  and 
scant,  straight  and  flaring.  Beginning  around  1860,  perhaps,  the  hoop  skirt  had  a 
run.  Possibly  the  first  hoops  used  were  made  of  wood.  The  first  commercial  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  line  that  I  recall  was  a  set  of  three  rattan  hoops,  sold  in  a  small  coil,  at  a 
low  price,  which  could  be  run  into  hems  made  in  a  skirt,  which,  when  worn  under¬ 
neath  a  dress  skirt  would  distend  it  in  the  manner  desired.  These  rattan  hoops 
were  superseded  by  those  made  of  spring  steel,  and  then  came  the  ready-to-wear 
hoopskirt,  consisting  of  steel  springs,  with  a  covering  neatly  woven  on,  and  the 
springs  attached  to  tapes,  which  in  turn  were  connected  with  a  waist-band,  by 
means  of  which  the  contrivince  could  be  attached  to  the  person.  This  hoopskirt 
was  gradually  improved  by  using  smaller  and  more  flexible  springs  and  increasing 
the  number,  so  that  as  many  as  50  or  60  springs  might  have  been  used  in  one  skirt. 
Mixing  in  along  with  the  hoopskirt,  came  the  bustle,  applied  to  the  “small  of  the 
back,”  just  under  the  waist-line.  At  first  home-made  padding  was  used,  but  the 
commercial  article  was  constructed  largely  from  wire,  and  made  a  very  prominent 
hump  on  the  wearer’s  back;  and  at  one  time,  when  the  vogue  was  for  the  lady  to 
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throw  the  upper  part  of  the  body  forward,  the  resultant  posture  was  denominated 
“the  Grecian  bend.” 

The  proper  and  graceful  operation  of  the  hoopskirt  required  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  wearer,  and  forbearance  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  other  people  adjacent. 
When  the  lady  wearing  the  basket-like  skirt  sat  down,  the  tendency  was  to  throw 
the  skirt  up  in  front;  to  overcome  this  it  was  the  practice  to  pull  the  skirt  up  from 
behind  and  sit  on  it  and  in  front  of  it.  The  lady  thus  bolstered  up  and  compelled 
to  sit  erect,  topped  out  with  curlicued  hair  and  a  hat  in  high  relief  above  that,  ap¬ 
peared  all  out  of  proportion  in  height  with  the  gentleman  sitting  in  an  easy  position 
beside  her;  and  he  was  likely  to  be  further  obscured  by  the  redundancy  of  skirt. 

Along  about  1875,  when  it  was  the  style  to  wear  skirts  long  enough  to  drag  on 
the  floor,  it  became  the  style  for  every  lady,  on  reaching  the  street,  to  twist  her 
body  to  the  left  and  with  her  left  hand  lift  her  sweeping  skirts  from  the  ground 
from  behind  and  carry  them  in  that  position  until  she  entered  a  building  or  a  car¬ 
riage.  This  applied  not  especially  to  ladies  of  leisure,  who  could  have  an  appropri¬ 
ate  costume  for  every  occasion,  but  more  to  the  multitude  of  school  teachers,  office, 
store  and  shop  girls,  who  wished  to  appear  well  dressed  when  on  their  long  walks 
to  and  from  their  work.  Some  ladies  acquired  the  trick  of  kicking  the  skirts  up 
from  behind  to  meet  the  hand  reaching  out  for  them.  Somebody  invented  a  grip¬ 
per  to  catch  hold  of  the  skirts  at  the  right  place,  and,  attached  to  a  strap,  cord  or 
chain,  to  be  operated  from  the  front  and  hooked  up  to  a  belt;  but  the  invention  did 
not  seem  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  ladies,  and  the  majority  stuck  to  the 
hand-carrying,  probably  considering  it  more  ladylike. 

Flounces  have  often  been  worn  on  dress  skirts, — sometimes  one  or  two,  and  at 
other  times  a  larger  number,  covering  the  whole  skirt,  perhaps,  and  making  it 
quite  bouffant.  At  times  skirts  have  been  worn  so  distended  that  on  a  lady  stand¬ 
ing  they  would  cover  as  much  floor  space  as  could  be  comfortably  occupied  by 
half  a  dozen  men;  while  at  other  times  the  skirts  have  been  so  narrow  and  skimpy 
as  to  make  locomotion  quite  difficult  for  the  wearer. 

The  parasol  has  long  been  a  favored  article  of  feminine  adornment,  and  use 
for  protecting  the  face  from  the  sun’s  rays;  at  times  the  vogue  has  made  it  the 
lady’s  almost  constant  companion  when  out  of  doors  in  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  quite  small,  and  often  elaborately  decorated;  at  other  times 
the  vogue  has  turned  toward  something  more  practical,  and  the  parasol  has  be¬ 
come  larger  and  more  useful,  and  perhaps  less  ornamental.  At  one  time  the  stylish 
parasol  was  as  large  as  a  small  umbrella,  and  the  lady  carried  it  quite  regularly  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  ready  to  protect  against  either  sunshine  or  storm.  Likely 
it  was  when  the  big  umbrella-parasol  kept  the  lady’s  hands  so  busy,  that  the  shorter 
skirts,  which  did  not  require  the  constant  use  of  one  hand,  became  popular. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  leave  a  few  more  comments  and  a  little  more  information 
regarding  the  feminine  attire  of  1924  and  adjacent  years,  for  perusal  and  compari¬ 
son  by  the  interested  reader  in  1974,  or  2024,  or  anywhere  along  the  route  of  time. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  head-wear  and  the  neck  dressing  or  non¬ 
dressing  of  the  current  and  recent  times.  The  waist-line  has  been  well-nigh  abol¬ 
ished,  with  its  erstwhile  restriction,  and  the  dress,  gown  or  frock  has  become  a 
sort  of  one-piece  garment.  The  long,  heavy  and  cumbersome  skirt  is  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  for  several  years  the  skirt  has  been  short,  light  and  facile. 
Someone  once  wrote  of  one  feature  of  a  lady’s  appearance: 

“Her  toes,  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice,  peeped  in  and  out.” 

Per  contra,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  in  recent  years,  the  feet  and  nether  limbs 
of  the  lady  have  been  the  most  obtrusive  feature  of  her  ensemble.  She  could  not 
hide  them  under  her  petticoat,  dropping  sometimes  but  little  below  her  knees,  and 
so  she  has  dressed  them  “stylishly”  in  showy  shoes  and  hose,  sometimes  in  brilliant 
colors,  and  kept  them  on  exhibition,  crossing  them,  “man  fashion,”  when  sitting, 
and  otherwise  manipulating  them  in  a  way  that  would  once  have  been  considered 
“unladylike.”  Excessively  high- heeled  shoes,  largely  worn,  were  partially  super¬ 
seded  by  those  of  broader  base,  and  in  open-work,  well-ventilated  designs,  often 
worn  out  of  season,  as  related  to  good  taste,  comfort  and  health.  On  the  whole, 
the  lady’s  costume  of  recent  times,  seasonably  worn,  has  been  fully  as  comfort¬ 
able,  healthful  and  becoming  as  that  of  any  other  time. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  fires  which  have  de¬ 
stroyed  valuable  property  in  Royalston,  but  the  list  that  is  given  here  may  be  of 
interest. 

Three  church  buildings  have  been  burned,  stories  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
matter  relating  to  churches,  pages  114,  116,  120,  121. 

The  third  meeting-house  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  at  the  Center, 
was  destroyed  Jan.  15,  1851. 

The  third  meeting-house  of  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Society  was  destroyed 
Dec.  23,  1894. 

The  first  building  of  the  Second  Congregational  Society,  at  South  Royalston, 
was  burned  Oct.  25,  1904. 

Two  stores  on  the  Common  were  burned.  One  was  located  near  the  site  of  the 
Bullock  mansion,  and  was  probably  burned  not  many  years  later  than  1800.  See 
page  89.  The  Austin  store,  located  at  8C  on  our  map,  was  burned,  probably,  not 
much  later  than  1850,  and  possibly  earlier  than  that.  See  page  95. 

Two  dwelling  houses,  and  only  two,  that  I  can  recall  any  knowledge  of  infor¬ 
mation  about,  have  been  burned  in  Royalston  Center  village  within  the  last  century. 

It  was  probably  sometime  between  1844  and  1848  when  the  George  Pierce 
house  on  the  Common,  located  at  42C  on  our  map,  and  the  Estabrook  barn,  at  38C, 
were  burned.  The  fire,  which  was  considered  as  of  incendiary  origin,  started  at  the 
barn,  and  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction  to  carry  the  flames  over  to  the  house. 
At  or  previous  to  that  time,  the  Royalston  military  company  of  ‘ ‘Grenadiers,”  of 
which  George  Pierce  was  Captain  for  several  years,  went  into  camp,  probably  an¬ 
nually,  with  other  companies,  for  training  and  practice.  As  usual  in  military  camps 
at  that  time,  and  since,  there  was  drinking  and  drunkenness,  gambling  and  theft. 
I  was  told,  by  a  man  who  was  posted  on  the  affairs  of  that  time,  a  story  of  a  camp 
episode  in  which  Capt.  George  Pierce  figured,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  cause  of  these  fires.  But  as  perhaps  this  story  might  not  have  been  absolutely 
correct  in  all  its  details,  I  will  omit  it,  and  say  that  it  was  understood  that  Capt. 
Pierce  incurred  the  enmity  of  men  at  camp,  in  proceedings  other  than  of  a  military 
nature,  and  that  the  fires  were  a  result  of  the  workings  of  that  enmity.  It  was 
supposed  that  as  the  Estabrook  barn  was  nearer  to  Pierce’s  house  than  his  own 
barn,  the  incendiaries  thought  it  was  Pierce’s  barn;  at  any  rate,  revenge  had  a 
“sweet  morsel”  in  the  burning  of  Pierce’s  home. 

George  Pierce’s  barn,  which  was  located  further  away  from  his  house  than 
the  Estabrook  barn,  was  burned  one  night  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  the  fire  originated  from  a  spark  left  by  the  cigar  of  a  man  who  had 
driven  into  town  to  attend  a  war  meeting,  and  had  “parked”  his  team  in  the  barn. 

In  1863  George  Pierce  bought  the  church  building  which  was  erected  near  the 
southeasterly  part  of  the  Common  (16C  on  map)  by  the  Union  Society,  consisting  of 
Baptists  and  Universalists,  in  1838,  a  story  of  which  is  told  on  page  122,  and  moved 
it  down  to  the  location  of  his  barn  that  was  burned  in  1861  (46C),  where  it  was  used 
by  him  for  barn  purposes  for  many  years.  Then  it  was  used  for  a  time  by  Col. 
George  Whitney,  for  stable  and  carriage-house.  Its  latest  owner  was  Donald  M. 
Hill,  also  owner  of  the  former  re-built  George  Pierce  house,  and  proprietor  of 
the  old  Rufus  Bullock  place,  of  late  called  “The  Maples.”  A  part  of  this  old 
Pierce  church  barn  was  used  by  the  Center  fire  department  for  10  or  12  years. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  20,  1923.  The  chemical  engine  which  it  housed  was 
saved,  but  failed  to  be  of  service  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Mr.  Caswell,  in  his  History  of  Royalston,  told  one  of  his  somewhat  habitual 
half-stories,  when  he  stated  that  the  old  church  building  was  moved  to  “near  the 
north  end  of  the  Common  where  it  served  for  many  years  as  a  barn  or  stable  for 
Col.  George  Whitney.”  Evidently  he  was  never  informed  that  the  building  was 
moved  to  that  location  to  replace  Capt.  George  Pierce’s  barn,  or  of  the  burning  of 
the  Pierce  barn,  or  the  Estabrook  barn  and  Pierce  house.  As  Capt.  George  Pierce 
acquired  the  church  barn  in  1863  and  undoubtedly  used  it  for  the  most  of  the  29 
years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1892,  and  Col.  George  Whitney  died  5  years 
later,  in  1897,  it  is  a  breach  of  historical  accuracy  to  name  Col.  Whitney  only  as  its 
user  “for  many  years.” 
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The  second  fire  to  destroy  a  dwelling  house  in  the  Center  village,  within  my 
recollection  and  information,  did  not  come  until  some  70  years  after  the  burning  of 
the  Pierce  house.  Feb.  15,  1918,  the  cottage  house  at  the  location  designated  5NE 
on  the  map  was  burned.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Sweezey.  It  was 
probably  built  by  William  S.  Bemis,  who  was  for  several  years  the  village  black¬ 
smith,  at  the  old  Wheeler  shop. 

The  Holman  furniture  shop,  located  at  30N  on  the  map,  was  burned,  probably, 
in  1853.  (See  page  77.) 

This  completes  the  list  of  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  in  Royalston  Center  vil¬ 
lage,  proper,  in  the  160  years  since  its  beginning;  a  remarkable  record,  with  only  9 
buildings  burned — 1  church,  2  stores,  2  dwelling-houses,  3  barns  and  1  shop.  Per¬ 
haps  there  were  others;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  known  or  heard  in 
any  way  about  them. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  the  Center  village  to  find  places  where 
fire  has  destroyed  valuable  buildings  and  other  property. 

The  Woodbury  place,  the  first  one  south  of  the  Center  village,  on  the  Athol 
road,  was  occupied  by  the  original  settler  and  descendants  bearing  the  Woodbury 
name,  from  1763  to  1904.  In  the  latter  year  the  place  was  sold  to  Emory  A.  Holden, 
and  he  and  his  family  resided  there  until  his  death,  March  4,  1923.  The  two  dwel¬ 
ling-houses  on  the  place  were  burned  about  1910.  Mr.  Holden  partially  rebuilt. 
In  1924  the  place  was  sold  to  Axel  Benson,  from  Athol,  who  built  a  home.  His  wife 
died  there,  July  20,  1924. 

A  mile  or  so  further  south  on  the  Athol  road,  Benjamin  Bragg’s  mill,  on  the 
Lawrence,  was  burned,  in  1850.  (See  page  62.) 

Higher  up  on  the  Lawrence,  near  to  the  point  where  the  South  Royalston  road 
crosses  it,  what  was  originally  the  Prouty  saw-mill  and  shop  passed  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Joseph  L.  Perkins  and  Franklin  H.  Goddard.  It  was  burned  about  1869. 
Rebuilt,  it  was  burned  again,  while  under  the  ownership  of  Albert  W.  Merriam, 
probably  in  1877.  It  was  rebuilt  again,  and  Millard  W.  White  was  its  last  owner 
and  operator.  (See  page  64.) 

The  old  Holman-Partridge-Newton  &  Davis  mill  building,  at  the  next  privi¬ 
lege  above  on  the  Lawrence,  was  burned  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1905.  It  was 
rebuilt  the  same  season,  and  the  building  from  the  White  privilege  below  utilized 
in  part  for  the  purpose.  (See  page  64.) 

The  large  dwelling-house  on  the  old  Chase  farm,  at  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  which  around  1870  was  owned  by  the  town  and  used  as  a  home  for  the  poor, 
was  burned,  after  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  John  Comick. 

All  of  the  buildings  on  the  Alvin  Freeman  Tenney  place,  at  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  at  the  time  owned  and  occupied  by  I.  W.  Small,  were  burned  soon  after 
noon  on  the  “Old  Home  Day”  in  August,  1907  or  1908. 

The  old  hip-roofed  house  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Jacobs  hill  road,  perhaps  the 
oldest  house  in  Royalston,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  an  aged  man  living  there 
(was  it  David  W.  Graves?)  lost  his  life  at  the  time,  from  shock,  perhaps,  as  it  did 
not  appear  from  the  reports  that  he  was  seriously  burned  or  suffocated. 

A  dwelling-house  on  a  Davis  place  at  the  west  part  of  the  town  was  burned, 
probably  somewhere  between  1908  and  1912.  Undoubtedly  there  were  other  fires 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town  of  which  I  have  no  definite  information. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  Capt.  Gad  Pierce  settled  on  the  bank  of 
the  Lawrence,  and  his  father,  Capt.  William  Pierce,  and  two  brothers,  Zebulon 
and  Eliphalet  Pierce,  came  at  about  the  same  time  and  settled  in  that  locality.  So 
it  happened  that  when,  on  Feb.  8,  1766,  Selectmen  John  Fry  and  Timothy  Richard¬ 
son  laid  out  the  first  two  town  roads,  as  described  in  Caswell’s  History,  one  of  them 
ran  from  the  Common  northerly  to  Capt.  John  Fry’s  house,  and  the  other  began  “at 
the  Common  land  near  the  meeting-house,  then  leading  easterly  through  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  lot  by  marked  trees,  so  on  eastwardly,”  etc.,  “to  the  line  of  Zebulon  Pierce’s 
land,  and  Gad  Pierce’s  land,  then  half  the  road  on  Zebulon’s  and  half  on  Gad 
Pierce’s  land,”  etc.  This  was  the  Winchendon  road,  substantially  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  probably,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  road  from  the  old  Newton  and  Brown  places  crosses  this  Winchendon  road 
near  the  Lawrence,  and  a  little  further  on  becomes  the  South  Royalston  road. 

So  mnch,  to  get  a  starting  point  for  a  little  story  about  fires. 
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In  1850,  commencing  at  near  the  point  where  this  road  to  South  Royalston 
crosses  the  Winchendon  road,  and  along  on  the  South  Royalston  road  to  the  last 
house  before  South  Royalston  village  proper  is  reached,  there  were  9  farm  houses, 
7  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  there  are  now  only  3  houses  standing  on  all 
the  9  places  which  formerly  had  houses. 

Somewhere  not  far  from  1855,  the  house,  and  probably  the  barn,  on  the  Paul 
Pierce  place,  situated  a  little  easterly  of  the  crossroads  mentioned  and  the  Law¬ 
rence,  was  burned. 

About  1870,  the  old  Pierce  house,  situated  westerly  of  the  crossroads,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Horace  Pierce,  was  burned.  The  loss  was  not  great,  as  the 
building  had  become  dilapidated  and  almost  valueless;  while  the  barn  had  “gone 
by”  years  before,  probably.  Horace  Pierce  and  Paul  Pierce  were  grandsons  of 
Gad  Pierce,  mentioned  as  the  first  settler  in  that  locality. 

Up  the  hill,  on  the  road  towards  South  Royalston,  the  next  place  is  the 
Nichols-Maxham-Neale-Wood  place,  the  house  on  which  was  burned  about  1904, 
while  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  S.  Wood.  The  large  barn  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  was  not  burned. 

The  next  place,  settled  by  Henry  Nichols,  then  owned  successively  by  David 
Nichols,  Abraham  Eddy,  Gibbs  W.  Eddy,  and  Francis  Chase,  then  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  Charles  F.  Chase,  son  of  Francis.  The  house,  barn  and  all  buildings  on 
the  place,  with  a  large  part  of  their  contents,  were  destroyed  by  fire  around  the 
first  of  September,  1920.  The  people  soon  rallied  to  Mr.  Chase’s  assistance,  and 
collected  $1,000  and  presented  it  to  him. 

Charles  F.  Chase  then  bought,  for  a  home,  the  old  Brown  place,  a  mile  or  so  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  his  old  home  place.  Although  not  exactly  in  the  line  of 
fires,  but  as  it  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  fire,  it  may  be  in  order  to  state  that 
by  the  addition  of  the  Brown  farm  to  his  former  holdings,  Mr.  Chase  became  the 
owner  of  more  acres  of  land  in  Royalston  than  any  other  resident  tax-payer,  the 
printed  valuation  list  for  1921  crediting  him  with  6741*8  acres.  Three  non-residents 
are  credited  with  larger  holdings:  Alfred  J.  Raymond,  Athol,  720  acres;  New  Eng¬ 
land  Box  Co.,  Greenfield,  968  acres;  E.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Winchendon,  2,211  acres. 

Other  manufacturing  concerns,  public  utilities  corporations,  descendants  from 
Royalston  families,  and  others  who  hold  places  for  summer  homes,  have  acquired 
ownership  of  so  much  of  Royalston’s  territory,  that  it  figures  out  that,  of  the 
25,720  acres  assessed  for  taxation  in  1921,  13,520  acres,  or  several  hundred  acres 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  territory,  were  owned  by  non-residents.  Of  the 
77  lots  rated  at  100  acres  or  more  each,  37  were  owned  by  non-residents,  including 
all  of  the  6  lots  of  200  acres  or  more  each. 

The  next  place  south  of  the  one  where  Charles  F.  Chase  was  burned  out  was 
settled  by  Silas  Chase,  son  of  Rogers  Chase,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph 
W.  Chase,  (the  initial  W.  probably  standing  for  Wriford  or  Wryford,  as  he  was 
generally  called  by  that  name  rather  than  Joseph,)  and  he  settled  his  son,  another 
Joseph  W.  Chase,  on  the  place.  He  died  in  1919.  His  real  estate  went  right  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  value.  In  1918  the  assessors  listed  his  land  holdings,  consisting  of  199 
acres  in  6  lots,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,700;  in  1921  they  listed  identically  the  same  6 
lots  and  199  acres  at  a  valuation  of  $30,650.  The  tax  on  his  estate  was  $671.44, — 
which  was  more  than  the  combined  tax  of  the  4  largest  resident  tax  payers,  and 
exceeded  by  only  2  of  the  non-resident  corporations, — the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  $5,307.21,  and  the  New  England  Power  Company  (electric)  $1,260.04.  One  of 
the  Joseph  W.  Chase  lots  of  16  acres  was  valued  at  $9,000,  or  $562.50  per  acre;  this 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  land  in  Royalston,  bearing,  of  course,  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop  of  timber;  no  other  land  was  valued  at  anywhere  near  that  rate  except  a 
very  few  small  lots  of  fractional  parts  of  an  acre,  like  “Jolly  lot,  %  acre,  $100.” 

This  Joseph  W.  Chase  place  is  the  5th  in  the  line  of  9  referred  to  at  the  top  of 
this  page;  houses  on  all  of  the  other  4  mentioned  have  been  burned,  but  this  place 
has  escaped  the  devastation  of  fire,  and  buildings  still  remain. 

The  next  place  south  was  settled  by  Henry  Bond,  who  was  succeeded  by  David 
Lyon.  Then  William  Eddy  had  the  place,  moved  the  house  to  conform  with  changes 
in  the  road,  built  a  new  barn,  and  then  sold  the  place  to  Lyman  W.  Seaver.  The 
house  was  burned  in  1864,  but  the  barn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  saved. 
That  house  has  never  been  replaced.  The  barn  was  used  by  John  N.  Bartlett  for  a 
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time,  and  then  moved  to  the  Charles  F.  Chase  place,  where  it  did  good  service  until 
it  was  burned  with  the  other  buildings  in  1920. 

The  next  place  south  was  settled  by  Nathan  Bartlett,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Jonas  Bartlett,  and  his  son,  John  N.  Bartlett,  was  the  last  occupant  of  the 
place.  Among  the  changes  in  the  road  which  were  made  to  give  a  more  direct 
route  and  an  easier  road  between  Royalston  Center  and  South  Royalston,  was  one 
which  left  the  buildings  on  the  Bartlett  place  a  few  rods  to  the  west.  None  of  the 
buildings  were  burned.  John  N.  Bartlett  bought  the  new  Eddy  barn  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  and  used  it  where  it  stood  while  he  continued  to  operate 
the  farm;  and  when  he  made  his  home  elsewhere,  the  old  buildings  were  left  to 
die  of  old  age. 

The  next  place  south  was  probably  first  settled  by  Daniel  Moody;  but  it  has 
long  been  best  known  as  the  Cutler  place.  Jonathan  Cutler  acquired  it  early  in  the 
history  of  the  town;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tarrant  Cutler,  and  he  again  by 
his  son,  another  Tarrant  Cutler.  In  1869,  or  near  that  time,  the  place  went  into  the 
possession  of  Allen  Harrington,  and  it  was  his  home  until  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1922. 
Both  the  house  and  the  barn  on  this  place  were  burned,  in  1901,  probably,  and  both 
were  soon  rebuilt.  Arthur  A.  Harrington,  a  son,  continues  on  the  place. 

The  next  place  south  was  settled  by  Amos  Jones,  after  having  occupied  a 
place  further  north  for  a  time.  Amos  Jones  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Silas  Jones, 
and  he  by  his  son,  Aaron  Jones.  The  place  came  into  the  possession  of  George  M. 
Lemon,  of  Gardner,  who  remodeled  the  large  old  farm  house  into  a  spacious  and 
attractive  summer  hotel,  said  to  have  contained  38  furnished  rooms.  This  building 
was  burned,  in  1908,  probably,  with  a  loss  placed  at  $9,000.  The  large  barn  was 
saved,  the  house  was  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  place  has  remained  the 
property  of  George  M.  Lemon. 

Here  ends  the  story,  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  page  196,  of  9  places  almost 
in  a  row,  the  houses,  and  in  some  cases  other  buildings,  on  7  of  which  have  been 
burned,  with  houses  remaining  on  only  3  of  the  9  places. 

Coming  down  to  South  Royalston,  I  cannot  give  anywhere  near  a  complete  list 
of  the  large  number  of  destructive  fires  that  have  occurred  in  that  vicinity,  but  I 
can  mention  several  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

One  night  somewhere  along  between  1864  and  1867,  people  at  the  Center  were 
excited  over  a  blaze  seen  in  the  direction  of  South  Royalston,  which  was  so  large 
and  brilliant  that  it  was  thought  that  nothing  less  than  the  woolen  mill  could  be 
on  fire;  and  several  drove  down  to  learn  about  it.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
fire  was  at  a  barn  on  the  old  Silas  Hale  place,  which,  being  well  filled  with  hay, 
made  a  spectacular  blaze  during  the  short  time  required  for  the  flames  to  destroy 
it.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Templeton  and  Phillipston  roads, 
and  was  originally  a  part  of  Phillipston. 

June  15,  1884,  the  Farrar  shops,  (described  on  pages  66,  139  and  140,)  together 
with  the  paint  shop,  barn,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  were  destroyed,  and  other 
houses  were  damaged,  by  a  fire,  supposed  to  have  originated  accidentally. 

Oct.  19,  1884,  a  building  owned  by  Frederick  H.  Knight,  and  occupied  by  him 
with  a  livery  stable,  and  by  others  with  a  meat  market  and  a  barber  shop,  was 
burned,  and  the  Second  Congregational  Church  and  the  Clark  store  were  damaged. 
Assistance  was  asked  from  Athol  to  quell  the  fire,  but  the  local  department  had  it 
under  control  before  the  Athol  detachment  arrived.  This  fire  was  deemed  to  be  of 
incendiary  origin,  and  considerable  legal  effort  was  expended  in  attempts  to  place 
the  blame,  but  no  one  was  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Jan.  12,  1885,  the  brush- wood  shop  of  Caleb  W.  Day,  and  the  lumber  sheds  ad¬ 
joining  (page  142),  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  placed  at  $7,000.  Although 
this  fire  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  no  one  was  apprehended. 

The  first  textile  mill,  built  about  1813,  was  burned  in  1833.  (See  page  137.)  A 
granite  building  was  erected  in  its  place  by  Rufus  Bullock,  and  its  operation  carried 
on  by  him  until  his  death  in  1858,  and  then  by  Whitney  and  others. 

This  stone  mill  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  19  and  20, 1892.  The  loss  was 
given  as  $175,000,  with  $140,000  insurance.  For  several  years  the  business  of  the 
company  was  carried  on  in  other  places,  and  later  a  wooden  building  was  erected, 
on  the  old  location,  and  the  old  chair-shop  building  was  used  as  a  picker  house  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  mill.  (See  page  138.) 
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On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  25,  1904,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  “scare 
heads”  in  a  Boston  newspaper, — something  about  a  great  fire  in  Royalston,  and 
then  “Half  a  Million  Dollars  Property  Loss,”  “Sixteen  Hundred  People  Rendered 
Homeless,”  etc.  It  was  a  pretty  large  story  for  me  to  swallow,  knowing  the  total 
population  of  the  town  to  be  not  much  if  any  in  excess  of  900,  and  that  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  fire  that  would  destroy  the  homes  of  half  that  num¬ 
ber,  which  might  be  grouped  in  and  around  South  Royalston  village.  Some  “enter¬ 
prising”  correspondent  at  Athol,  probably,  “wired”  the  Boston  newspaper  that  a 
threatening  fire  was  under  way,  and  the  newspaper  did  the  rest,  making  up  a  “good 
story,”  which  with  some  newspapers  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  telling 
the  truth  about  a  matter;  and  that  story  was  printed  and  on  the  way  to  Fitchburg 
and  Royalston  before  the  results  of  the  fire  were  known  by  anybody. 

The  actual  fire,  though  modest  in  comparison  with  the  newspaper  report,  was 
more  far-reaching  and  covered  more  territory  than  any  fire  that  had  ever  touched 
South  Royalston.  Beginning  in  the  old  chair-shop  building,  then  used  as  a  picker 
house  for  the  woolen  mill,  that  building  was  soon  a  mass  of  flame,  which,  blown  by 
a  strong  west  wind,  attacked  the  wooden  covered  bridge  across  Millers  river,  near 
the  picker  house,  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  and  the  school  building,  which 
also  contained  Mechanics  hall,  all  of  which  were  destroyed;  and  the  store  building 
near  the  church  and  several  dwelling-houses  were  seriously  damaged,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  $40,000  or  more.  Assistance  in  fighting  the  fire  was  asked  from  Athol 
and  Baldwinville,  and  a  steam  fire-engine  was  promptly  sent  from  each  place;  and 
without  their  assistance  the  results  would  have  been  vastly  more  disastrous. 

The  post-office  store  at  South  Royalston,  then  owned  by  George  Everett  Pierce, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  probably  in  1862. 

For  many  years  South  Royalston  has  had  some  sort  of  a  fire  department,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  men  employed  in  the  mill  and  shops,  who  have  responded  to 
alarms  with  the  apparatus  provided,  and  with  water  pumped  from  Millers  river 
have  stopped  and  held  back  fires  which,  but  for  their  service,  would  have  destroyed 
an  immense  amount  of  property.  A  power-driven  force-pump  has  been  maintained 
at  the  woolen  mill,  which  has  been  of  great  service  in  fighting  fire  at  the  mill  and 
on  adjacent  territory. 

Until  somewhat  recently  the  Center  village  has  had  no  organized  arrangement 
for  fighting  fire.  There  was  the  little  “engine”  that  was  housed  in  the  building 
provided  for  it,  in  front  of  the  horse-sheds  at  the  church.  Probably  no  one  now 
living  can  tell  when  or  why  it  was  procured.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  secured  after  the  church  was  burned  in  1851,  with  a  view  to  having 
something  for  protection  against  fire.  Not  very  far  distant  from  the  church  was 
a  well,  at  a  point  somewhat  north  of  the  center  of  the  wide  part  of  the  Common. 
There  was  once  a  pump  in  that  well,  and  I  have  a  sort  of  vague  remembrance  that 
back  in  my  early  school-days,  around  1853  we  will  say,  I  saw  that  pump;  but  per¬ 
haps  my  mind  has  pictured  it  from  what  I  was  told  rather  than  from  what  I  saw. 
Anyway,  the  old  pump  “went  by,”  and  probably  the  well  “run  dry.” 

I  have  seen  an  old  picture  of  a  fire  scene  in  old  New  York,  that  reminded  me 
of  that  old  “engine”  and  old  pump.  In  the  picture,  some  of  the  Knickerbockers,  all 
uniformly  clad  in  three-cornered  hats,  coats,  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes,  were 
industriously  pumping  water  and  pouring  it  into  the  receptacle  of  an  “engine”  that 
might  have  been  a  twin  of  the  one  at  Royalston,  while  others  at  the  cranks  were 
making  the  thing  go,  and  one  standing  on  the  top  was  steering  the  resultant  stream 
toward  a  low  one-story  building  from  which  smoke  was  issuing.  That  exciting 
scene  brought  to  my  mind  the  query  whether  the  men  might  not  have  done  quite  as  - 
effective  work  by  throwing  the  water  directly  from  their  buckets  onto  the  fire. 

Once,  I  remember,  perhaps  it  was  in  1855,  some  of  the  men  at  the  furniture, 
blacksmith  and  palmleaf  shops  pulled  that  Royalston  “engine”  down  to  the  shop 
pond  where  there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  tried  to  make  it  work.  The  tank  was 
so  dried  up  and  leaky  that  water  ran  out  at  the  bottom  almost  as  fast  as  it  could 
he  poured  in  at  the  top.  The  net  result  of  the  experiment  was  a  stream  hardly 
adequate  to  extinguish  a  hen-house  fire.  That  “engine”  was  never  of  any  practical 
use.  It  was  kept  as  a  relic  until  Nov.  20,  1923,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  old  church-barn  that  housed  the  Center’s  modern  fire-fighting 
outfit.  (See  page  194.) 
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About  1910,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  the  Town  of  Royalston  provided  a 
chemical  engine  for  the  Center,  and  a  company  of  8  or  10  men  was  organized  to 
handle  it.  Arrangements  were  made  for  quarters  for  it  and  an  outfit  of  ladders, 
tools  and  necessary  paraphernalia,  in  the  old  church-barn  on  the  Common,  and  it 
was  kept  there  until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Nov.  20,  1923. 

The  Town  appropriates  an  amount  annually,  which  has  increased  from  $100  in 
1911  to  $700  in  1924,  for  fire  department  purposes;  from  which  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
panies  at  South  Royalston  and  the  Center  have  been  paid  modest  amounts  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  roll-calls,  (enabling  them  to  keep  acquainted  with  their  apparatus,)  and 
expenses  incidental  to  the  care  and  up-keep  of  the  apparatus  have  been  met.  No 
salaries  have  been  paid  to  firemen,  but  the  annual  town  reports  show  that  the  men 
who  have  rendered  service  at  fires  have  been  paid  modest  wages,  from  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  funds  or  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  charges. 

The  town  report  for  1913  gave  a  list  of  people  throughout  the  town  to  whom 
86  hand  chemical  fire  extinguishers  had  been  loaned.  These  chemical  extin¬ 
guishers,  kept  properly  charged,  in  the  hands  of  people  capable  of  operating  them 
effectively,  are  often  the  means  of  quelling  fires  in  their  early  stages. 

I  have  been  told  of  two  cases  in  which  hand  chemical  extinguishers  were  used 
with  good  results,  probably  before  they  were  furnished  by  the  town.  Benjamin 
Hammond  Brown  was  able  to  smother  a  fire,  which  had  started  from  an  upset  lan¬ 
tern  in  the  hay  in  his  barn,  with  an  extinguisher.  When  an  overheated  chimney 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  parsonage,  Dr.  Adams  made  an  incision  with  an 
axe  and  cured  the  malady  by  injecting  the  contents  of  an  extinguisher.  But  for  the 
availability  of  the  extinguishers,  both  of  these  fires  might  have  resulted  very  dis¬ 
astrously,  as  neither  water  nor  any  other  fire  retardant  were  at  hand. 

Fires  at  the  homes  of  Charles  H.  Brown  and  Franklin  H.  Goddard  have  been 
mentioned,  which  the  chemical  engine  and  extinguishers  probably  kept  from  being 
disastrous.  And  there  may  have  been  others. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  water  or  chemicals  to  extinguish  a  fire.  In 
one  case  where  a  lighted  lamp  had  fallen  onto  a  carpeted  floor,  while  others  were 
running  for  water  and  the  firemen,  I  saw  a  man  reach  down  and  yank  up  a  corner 
of  the  carpet  and  slowly  and  quietly  lay  it  over  the  blaze,  entirely  smothering  it. 
Quite  in  contrast  with  another  case,  where  a  man  who  had  dropped  a  lighted  lamp 
in  his  house,  left  it  and  ran  out  to  ring  in  a  fire  alarm,  with  the  result  that  his  house 
was  gutted;  whereas  if  he  had  given  his  attention  to  smothering  the  incipient  blaze 
with  his  coat  or  anything  at  hand,  the  damage  would  have  been  small.  A  bucket 
of  dry  sand,  kept  available,  is  a  good  fire  extinguisher.  A  little  lively  work  with 
a  dust  pan,  wash  dish,  coal  hod,  garbage  can,  anything,  used  in  throwing  common 
earth,  snow  or  ice  onto  a  fire  in  its  infancy,  may  prevent  a  bigger  blaze  that  might 
destroy  thousands  of  dollars  in  property.  Better  spoil  a  good  rug,  carpet  or  gar¬ 
ment  in  smothering  a  blaze  than  let  it  get  headway  and  destroy  everything. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  ROYALSTON. 

About  1907,  the  corporation  then  known  as  the  Connecticut  River  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  which  built  an  immense  concrete  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River  at  Vernon, 
Vt.,  to  provide  power  for  generating  electricity,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
right  of  way  for  its  wires  for  transmitting  the  product  to  points  far  distant  from 
its  source,  and  that  right  of  way  ran  directly  through  Royalston. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  “corporations  have  no  souls/ ’  which  evidently  means 
that  the  persons  forming  the  corporations  will  tolorate  performances  in  the  names 
of  their  corporations  which  they  would  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  as  individuals. 
Corporation  lawyers  and  experts  are  employed,  who  study  out  ways  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  laws,  and  the  innocent  ignorance  and  gullibility  of  the  people,  and 
perhaps  securing  new  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporations. 

It  happened  that  when  the  agents  of  the  power  company  proposed  to  allow  the 
land-owners  of  Royalston  $5  for  each  “pole”  set,  in  payment  for  the  right  of  way, 
many  of  them,  probably  having  in  mind  something  like  telephone  poles,  readily 
accepted  the  proposition  and  “signed  up,”  to  learn  later  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  “poles”  were  large  metal  towers,  and  that  with  the  right  to  place 
them  they  had  also  given  rights  to  clear  off  timber  and  maintain  a  wide  way  of 
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approach  to  all  of  the  equipment,  leaving  them  little  but  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
manifestly  greatly  damaged  by  the  presence  of  the  equipment,  and  the  burden  of 
paying  the  taxes  on  it  forever. 

One  owner  of  land  in  Royalston,  Charles  H.  Goodell,  who  had  a  scrap  that  was 
in  the  course  laid  out  for  the  company,  and  who  was  posted  on  the  methods  of  cor¬ 
porations,  refused  all  offers  for  “right  of  way”  over  his  lot,  and  the  company  then 
bought  it  of  him,  and  has  since  paid  annual  taxes  on  $200  on  it, — the  only  piece  of 
land  in  Royalston  on  which  the  company  has  ever  paid  taxes. 

Some  of  the  owners  whose  lands  were  crossed  moved  for  a  re-adjustment  of 
the  price,  and  perhaps  all  were  finally  satisfactorily  remunerated.  Not  until  the 
equipment  begins  to  give  out  from  deterioration  will  its  full  burden  be  realized. 
One  death,  at  least,  has  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  wires;  but  the  company 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  and  has  probably  taken  all  reasonable  means  to 
safeguard  and  caution  against  danger. 

If  the  voters  of  Royalston  had  known  more  of  the  ways  of  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations,  perhaps  they  would  have  insisted  that  the  electric  power  company  make 
arrangements  to  furnish  current  for  use  in  the  town  on  terms  corresponding  with 
those  made  for  other  places,  in  return  for  the  valuable  privilege  of  crossing  the 
town  with  its  towers,  cables  and  wires.  The  larger  towns  and  cities  have  learned 
the  wisdom  of  such  procedure.  In  order  to  reduce  the  enormous  voltage  of  current 
carried  on  the  main  cables  down  to  the  amount  required  for  practical  use,  reducing 
stations  are  established  and  operated  at  advantageous  points.  Had  Athol  needed 
electric  current  from  this  company’s  lines,  probably  a  reducing  station  would  have 
been  located  in  Royalston,  from  which  both  Athol  and  Royalston  could  have  been 
served.  But  Athol  was  well  provided  for  from  another  source;  and  presumably 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  reducing  station  for  Royalston  alone  would  be  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  income  from  the  limited  number  of  consumers.  An  alternative 
would  be  to  bring  the  current  from  some  reducing  station  at  a  distance, — Gardner, 
perhaps.  The  company  would  probably  have  done  that,  if  necessary,  to  get  the 
very  desirable  and  valuable  right  of  way  across  the  town. 

The  town  is  not  without  some  compensation,  however;  for  while  the  owners  of 
the  land  occupied  must  pay  the  taxes  on  it,  the  company  has  for  many  years  paid 
taxes  on  its  equipment  of  towers,  wiring,  etc.,  and  in  1921,  with  its  name  changed 
to  New  England  Power  Company,  its  valuation  was  placed  at  $57,600,  on  which  it 
paid  a  tax  of  $1,255.68,  while  a  branch  or  subsidary  company,  carrying  a  line  into 
New  Hampshire,  had  a  valuation  of  $5,180,  and  a  tax  of  $112.92. 

In  1921  or  1922  a  proposition  was  received  from  the  company  to  bring  the 
electric  current  into  Royalston  on  a  voltage  adapted  to  general  use  for  $12,000. 
Individuals  offered  to  pay  $2,000  of  the  amount,  and  the  matter  was  brought  up  at 
the  annual  March  town-meeting,  to  see  if  the  Town  would  become  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  $10,000.  The  vote  was  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition. 

A  little  later,  several  individuals  installed  private  electric  plants,  generally  uti¬ 
lizing  gasoline  motors  for  driving  the  dynamos  generating  the  electric  current. 

For  many  years  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston,  running  its  dynamos  by 
its  own  water  power,  has  furnished  current  for  lighting  streets  and  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  in  that  locality.  There  has  been  a  gradual  extension  of  street  light¬ 
ing  at  South  Royalston,  and  the  cost  to  the  Town  for  the  equipment  and  current  in 
recent  years  has  ranged  around  $200  to  $250  per  annum. 

At  the  Center,  street  lights  on  the  Common  were  first  provided  for  several 
years  by  individuals,  who  placed  them  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.  In 
1916  the  Town  paid  for  an  equipment  of  kerosene  lamps,  and  has  since  paid  for  the 
up-keep  and  care,  the  cost  in  recent  years  ranging  around  $250  to  $300  per  year. 

The  printed  valuation  books  of  Royalston  show  that  Edward  Franklin  Bragg, 
of  Cambridge,  a  son  of  Rev.  Jesse  Kendall  Bragg,  who  was  a  native  of  Royalston, 
was  the  owner  of  several  of  the  water  powers  on  Lawrence  River,  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  for  mill  purposes;  and  it  is  also  told  that  he  had  acquired  water  powers 
along  Millers  River,  and  had  in  mind  their  utilization  in  the  development  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  He  died  in  1$23,  after  several  years  of  invalidism.  When  it  comes  about 
that  electric  energy  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  many  a  small  stream  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  storing  a  surplus  in  time  of  high  water,  to  be  drawn  on  when  the 
water  is  low  and  insufficient  to  operate  the  dynamos. 
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REV.  JOSEPH  LEE’S  FAMILY. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  the  story  of  whose  connection  with  “The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Royalston,”  as  pastor  for  50  years,  is  told  on  pages  108  to  114  of  these  Reflections, 
was  a  man  of  extensive  family  experience,  although  the  various  official  histories 
of  Royalston  give  but  little  information  on  the  matter.  The  Vital  Records  book, 
however,  gives  information  that  he  was  three  times  married  and  the  father  of  ten 
children. 

He  married,  first,  Sarah  Barrett,  of  Newton,  Oct.  26, 1769;  she  was  the  mother 
of  7  of  his  children,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1783. 

He  married,  second,  Lucy  Jones,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Woburn, 
July  31,  1784;  she  was  the  mother  of  3  children,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1791,  aged  39. 

He  married,  third,  Widow  Hannah  Farrar,  of  Shrewsbury,  May  31,  1795;  she 
died  March  16,  1818,  aged  72. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lee  died  Feb.  16,  1819,  aged  76.  Here  is  the  list  of  his  children, 
gathered  from  the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  Vital  Records.  The  births  of 
the  1st  and  6th  are  not  given  in  the  Vital  Records,  but  as  their  ages  at  death  are 
given  as  1  day,  the  dates  of  their  births  are  here  given  to  correspond. 

1.  - Lee,  a  daughter,  born  Sept.  19,  1771;  died  Sept.  20,  1771. 

2.  Joseph  Lee,  born  Aug.  1,  1773.  (See  below.) 

3.  Samuel  Lee,  born  Feb.  15,  1775;  died  Aug.  28,  1777. 

4.  Sarah  Lee,  baptized  July  13,  1777;  died  July  25,  1777. 

5.  Samuel  Lee,  born  Jan.  16,  1779.  (See  below.) 

6.  - Lee,  a  daughter,  born  Dec.  17,  1782;  died  Dec.  18,  1782. 

7.  Sarah  B.  Lee,  born  Feb.  2,  1783;  died  July  3,  1783. 

8.  Thomas  Jones  Lee,  born  July  8,  1785.  (See  below.) 

9.  Lucy  Lee,  born  Sept.  17,  1786;  died  Aug.  14,  1840.  (See  below.) 

10.  Sarah  Barrett  Lee,  born  July  30,  1791.  (See  below.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Royalston  Vital  Records  to  inform  us  what  became  of 
the  younger  Joseph  Lee;  but  in  the  Templeton  Vital  Records  it  is  stated  that 
Joseph  Lee,  of  Orland,  District  of  Maine,  and  Priscilla  Sparhawk,  of  Templeton, 
were  married  Oct.  16,  1801;  and  Samuel  Lee,  of  Buckstown,  Hancock  County, 
Maine,  and  Elizabeth  Sparhawk,  of  Templeton,  were  married  June  26,  1804.  From 
this  we  may  well  surmise  that  young  Joseph  and  Samuel  Lee  wandered  down  into 
Maine,  teaching  school,  perhaps,  and  in  due  time,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the 
ages  of  28  and  25,  respectively,  they  came  back  to  Templeton,  to  claim  two  of  the 
estimable  daughters  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  and  Naomi  (Hill)  Sparhawk. 

In  a  short  note  relating  to  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  the  Memorial  says:  “A  son,  Capt. 
Samuel  Lee,  of  Templeton,  was  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  on  Centennial  day.” 
This  Samuel  Lee  was  undoubtedly  the  5th  child  in  the  list  above,  and  he  was  86 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Artemas 
Lee,  of  Templeton,  with  whom  Joseph  Raymond  was  associated  in  business  in  Tem¬ 
pleton,  from  1824  to  1838  (p.  91),  and  who  was  designated  to  respond  for  “Worcester 
County,”  at  the  Centennial. 

Mr.  Bullock  said,  in  his  Centennial  address:  “Of  the  teachers  of  schools  in  this 
place,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  eminent  on  other  fields  of  life,  my  per¬ 
sonal  recollection  selects  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  son  of  that  first  revered  minister,  and 
author  of  the  spelling-book  which  was  used  in  my  childhood.  Over  the  interval  of 
40  years  his  spare  form,  his  gentle  manners,  his  suavity,  his  dignity,  rise  before  me 
and  command  the  respect  of  memory,  as  then  they  commanded  the  obedient  ven¬ 
eration  of  a  child.”  The  Memorial  gives  the  name  of  Thomas  J.  Lee  in  its  list  of 
Town  Clerks,  as  having  occupied  that  position  in  1818,  1821,  1822,  1823  and  1824. 
Mr.  Caswell  has  him  listed  on  School  Committees  in  1818,  1821  and  1822.  In  the 
appendix  to  the  printed  report  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard’s  historical  discourse  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Thomas  J.  Lee  is  listed  as 
having  served  as  Deacon  from  Oct.  11, 1821,  to  Oct.  14,  1827.  He  resigned  the  office 
at  the  latter  date;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  ken  of  the  historical 
minds,  we  may  suppose  that  he  went  away  from  Royalston,  perhaps  to  a  larger 
field  for  his  services  as  teacher. 

The  9th  child,  Lucy  Lee,  remained  in  Royalston  until  her  death,  in  1840.  Just 
when  the  Lee  family  vacated  the  old  parsonage  at  the  head  of  the  Common,  or 
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when  that  parsonage  was  transformed  into  a  tavern,  is  not  apparent.  In  my  boy¬ 
hood  days,  the  house  indicated  as  located  at  15E  on  our  map,  was  mentioned  as  the 
Lee  house,  and  probably  it  was  the  home  of  Lucy  Lee  during  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  and  perhaps  of  others  of  the  family. 

There  is  obviously  an  error  in  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  either  the  6th 
or  the  7th  child,  as  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  be  born  so  near 
together;  probably  the  6th  was  born  and  died  in  1781,  a  year  earlier  than  the  year 
given;  for,  if  we  advance  the  dates  on  the  7th,  we  must  also  advance  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  mother,  which  is  placed  at  only  13  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Similarly,  the  mother  of  the  10th  child  died  only  7  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  this  10th  child,  Sarah  Barrett  Lee,  except  that 
the  Vital  Records  make  no  mention  of  her  after  her  birth,  so  that  we  may  not  tell 
whether  she  died  in  infancy  or  childhood,  or  grew  up  to  maturity,  or  was  married, 
before  1850,  the  limit  of  the  time  covered  by  the  Vital  Records.  Perhaps  she  be¬ 
came  a  teacher,  and  followed  the  example  of  her  brothers  in  making  a  home  else¬ 
where.  i 

REV.  EBENEZER  PERKINS’  FAMILY. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  the  second  pastor  of  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royals¬ 
ton”  (see  pages  111,  112  and  114),  married  Amelia  Parish,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ariel 
Parish,  in  1819.  They  had  7  children. 

1.  Ariel  Ebenezer  Parish  Perkins,  born  in  1820.  He  was  named  “after”  both 
his  father  and  his  mother’s  father.  He  became  a  minister,  and  had  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  11  years  in  Phillipston,  and  one  of  about  30  years  in  Ware,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  in  1870.  He  responded  for  “The  Clergy,”  at  the  Centennial  dinner, 
made  the  principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  in  1867,  and 
often  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  8  children.  He  died  in  Worcester,  in  1899. 

2.  Hannah  Amelia  Perkins,  born  in  1822;  married  Rev.  Charles  Louis  Wood- 
worth;  they  resided  in  Watertown,  and  had  5  children.  Mr.  Woodworth  responded 
to  the  sentiment,  “The  Fellows  who  Stole  the  Hearts  of  Our  Daughters,”  at  the 
Centennial  dinner. 

3.  Mary  Colman  Perkins,  born  in  1823,  remained  with  her  parents  while  they 
lived,  and  afterwards  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  her  brother,  Joseph  Lee  Per¬ 
kins,  removing  with  them  to  Fitchburg  in  1870,  where  she  died  in  1885. 

4.  Daniel  Choate  Perkins,  born  in  1824,  became  a  physician,  practicing  in 
Enfield,  Springfield,  and  Peabody,  and  died  in  the  latter  place  in  1863.  He  married, 
but  had  no  children;  his  widow  is  remembered  by  a  few  people  still  living,  as  their 
teacher  at  the  Center  school. 

5.  Benjamin  Conant  Perkins,  born  in  1827,  became  a  lawyer,  practicing  in 
Salem.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  was  a  Register  in 
Bankruptcy.  He  was  twice  married,  but  no  children  are  reported.  He  served  as 
Toast  Master  at  the  Centennial  dinner. 

6.  Joseph  Lee  Perkins  was  born  in  1828.  He  was  for  a  time  employed  in  ad¬ 
joining  towns.  He  married  Flora  H.  Perry  in  1855,  and  they  had  4  children;  the 
family  lived  for  a  few  years  at  the  Perry  place,  designated  at  5N  on  our  map;  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins’  parents  they  made  their  home  at  the  old  Perkins  home¬ 
stead  at  18C  on  the  Common.  Mr.  Perkins  engaged  in  lumbering  business,  and  for 
a  few  years  was  in  partnership  with  Franklin  H.  Goddard,  in  operating  the  former 
Prouty  saw-mill  and  shop,  which  was  burned  about  1869.  (See  pages  64  and  195.) 
He  served  the  Town  as  Assessor,  and  on  the  building  committee  for  the  town  hall 
in  1867.  In  1870  the  family  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  book¬ 
keeper,  and  afterwards  a  real  estate  agent.  He  died  in  1890,  and  his  wife  died 
from  the  results  of  a  railroad  crossing  accident  in  Worcester  in  1907.  Their  chil¬ 
dren,  all  born  in  Royalston,  were  as  follows: 

(l.)  Josephine  Louise  Perkins,  born  in  1856.  She  went  to  South  Africa  as  a 
missionary  teacher,  remaining  there  several  years.  She  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
William  O.  Ballantine,  M.  D.,  and  they  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  India 
for  many  years.  Their  5  children  were  named  Joseph  H.,  Alice  J.,  Benjamin  D., 
Henry  Frederick  and  John  Perry  Ballantine.  Alice  J.  Ballantine  married  Max 
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David  Kerjassoff,  who  became  acting  United  States  consul  at  Yokahoma,  Japan, 
where  both  he  and  his  wife  lost  their  lives  in  the  conflagration  which  followed  an 
earthquake,  Sept.  1,  1923.  It  was  for  a  while  supposed  that  their  sons,  William 
and  David  Kerjassoff,  had  escaped  the  holocaust  and  would  be  brought  to  their 
relatives  in  this  country;  but  later  developments  indicated  that  they  had  shared 
the  fate  of  their  parents. 

(2.)  Julia  A.  Perkins,  born  in  1858,  married  Charles  A.  Willey  in  1889,  and 
lived  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.  She  died  at  Nantucket,  in  1924. 

(3.)  Benjamin  H.  Perkins,  born  in  1863.  He  married  May  W.  Brown,  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  they  have  had  3  children.  Mr.  Perkins  was  for  many  years  a  shoe 
dealer  in  Fitchburg,  retiring  from  business  about  1921. 

(4.)  Joseph  Frederick  Perkins,  born  in  1865.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Brazil, 
South  America,  4  years;  married  Gertrude  Storrs  in  1893;  died  in  1895. 

7.  Annette  Greenleaf  Perkins,  youngest  child  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  and  Amelia 
(Parish)  Perkins,  was  born  in  1832.  She  married  Horatio  Danforth  Newton,  son 
of  Col.  Willard  Newton,  and  they  lived  on  the  Newton  farm  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  town.  She  died  in  1868.  They  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Willard  Hazen  Newton,  was  born  in  1857,  and  in  his  early  life  worked  at 
farming  and  lumbering  at  home.  In  1900,  in  partnership  with  Willie  W.  Davis,  he 
bought  the  old  Holman-Partridge  saw-mill  and  wood-working  shop  (pages  63-64), 
which  was  burned  and  rebuilt  in  1905,  and  the  activities  there  gave  employment  to 
several  men;  the  firm  also  engaged  extensively  in  buying  and  clearing  off  timber 
lands,  through  the  operation  of  portable  steam  saw-mills.  Mr.  Newton  has  served 
the  Town  as  School  Committee,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Highway  Surveyor,  on  the 
Trust  Funds  and  Advisory  Committees,  and  in  various  other  responsible  positions. 
He  married  Stella  Viola  Partridge,  adopted  daughter  of  John  Milton  Partridge  and 
his  wife,  in  1878.  She  died  in  1921.  They  had  one  child,  Leon  W.  Newton,  born  in 
1884.  He  married  Lizzie  Son,  and  they  have  a  family  of  several  children. 

(2.)  Ebenezer  Perkins  Newton,  born  in  1858,  remained  on  the  home  farm  all  of 
his  life.  He  married  Florence  M.  Robbins  in  1911,  and  died  in  1913. 

(3.)  Horatio  Standish  Newton,  born  in  1866,  married  Mary  E.  Russell  in  1894. 
He  has  been  in  business  in  Connecticut  for  many  years. 

(4.)  Annette  G.  Newton,  born  in  1868.  Her  mother  died  while  she  was  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  she  was  taken  into  the  family  of  her  uncle,  Joseph  Lee  Perkins,  and 
cared  for  and  educated  like  one  of  his  children.  She  married  Charles  L.  Mayne, 
a  prominent  man  in  railroad  affairs.  They  removed  to  Kansas. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins  resigned  his  pastorate  of  what  had  then  become  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  1846.  He  was  then  52  years  of  age,  but  he  did  not 
secure  another  field  of  labor,  and  remained  in  Royalston  until  the  end  of  his  life,  15 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  67.  Just  what  led  to  his  resignation  and  abandonment 
of  the  ministry  is  not  apparent.  I  once  heard  something  said  indicating  that  he 
had  a  nervous  trouble. 

We  are  told  in  Mr.  Caswell's  story  about  the  Methodist  Church  in  South  Roy- 
alston,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Enoch  Bradley,  a  Methodist,  “preached  in  the 
schoolhouse  in  South  Royalston  once  in  two  weeks.  At  first  the  house  was  crowded 
with  attentive  hearers,  and  the  prospects  bid  fair  for  a  glorious  work;  but  by  this 
time  Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  the  Congregational  clergyman  of  the  middle  of  the 
town,  became  much  alarmed,  visited  much  from  house  to  house,  and  infused  much 
of  his  own  spirit  into  the  people,  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  want  to  have  the 
Methodists  get  a  foothold  in  the  place  they  must  not  attend  their  meetings.  This 
course  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  schoolhouse  was  fastened  up 
by  some  person  unknown  to  man.  A  few  true  friends  came  to  the  meeting,  the 
house  was  entered  by  a  window,  the  door  unfastened,  and  services  held;  but  an 
effectual  stop  was  put  upon  the  prospective  revival.” 

As  this  occurred  some  7  or  8  years  before  tjie  Second  Congregational  Church 
was  established  at  South  Royalston,  undoubtedly  many  people  from  that  direction 
were  regular  attendants  at  Mr.  Perkins’  church,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
he  was  “much  alarmed”  over  the  rush  to  the  meetings  propagating  a  different  sect. 

When  the  Second  Congregational  Church  was  organized,  in  1837,  Mr.  Perkins’ 
church  lost  a  considerable  number,  not  only  of  professing  members,  but  of  others 
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who  had  attended  its  services;  but  probably  he  was  not  seriously  disturbed  over 
what  was  so  apparently  the  right  thing  in  the  development  of  the  town. 

In  1836,  when  the  Royalston  Center  Baptist  Church  was  organized,  and  in  1838, 
when  the  Universalists  joined  with  the  Baptists  in  erecting  a  meeting-house  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  his  home,  Mr.  Perkins  had  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
effect  that  the  introduction  of  the  propaganda  of  two  new  denominations  in  his 
territory  would  have  on  his  congregation.  This  union  meeting-house  was  in  active 
use  through  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Perkins’  pastorate  and  for  several  years  after 
it  ended,  and  the  meetings  there  must  have  drawn  some  away  from  the  one  which 
had  been  established  by  the  original  Proprietors  as  the  town  church. 

Whatever  effect  the  work  of  the  other  denominations  had  on  Mr.  Perkins,  or 
whatever  the  reason  for  his  resignation  of  his  pastorate,  it  is  a  fact  that  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  time  during  the  15  years  between  his  resignation  and  his 
death,  he  did  not  attend  any  of  the  services  at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
As  my  life  did  not  begin  until  after  the  time  of  Mr.  Perkins’  resignation,  my  mem¬ 
ory  does  not  give  any  information  about  the  earlier  years;  but  I  was  brought  up  to 
attend,  as  regularly  as  I  had  my  meals  and  sleep,  practically  all  of  the  services  at 
that  church,  from  the  time  that  I  was  large  enough  to  be  led  to  them;  and  I  will 
say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  Rev.  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  in  that  church  building  except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  a  Sabbath-school 
concert  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1861,  probably,  as  I  line  it  up  with 
other  occurrences;  (it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  George  F.  Miller  to  arrange  for  such 
a  concert  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month  during  the  summer;)  and  I  think 
that  one  or  perhaps  two  of  Mr.  Perkins’  granddaughters  had  parts  in  the  exercises; 
and  he  was  there,  very  likely  in  response  to  an  urgent  invitation  from  Mr.  Miller, 
and  occupied  a  back  seat.  His  daughter  Mary  and  his  son  Joseph  were  members 
and  regular  attendants,  and  after  Joseph’s  marriage,  I  well  remember  where  he, 
and  his  sister,  and  his  wife,  and  their  children,  sat  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
But  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  had  no  place  there  and  no  part  in  the  services;  and  I  think 
the  same  was  true  with  relation  to  his  wife;  but  she  might  have  been  out  of  health. 
Allowing  that  his  equilibrium  had  been  disturbed,  it  seems  strange  that  the  former 
pastor  did  not  do  what  he  had  probably  often  advised  and  urged  others  to  do, — go 
to  the  house  of  God  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  his  trouble  and  distress. 

But  Mr.  Perkins  did  not  give  up  his  religion.  For  two  seasons  (or  more)  I  was 
his  cow-boy,  escorting  his  4  cows  to  and  from  their  pasture  every  day;  and  often, 
when  I  arrived  at  his  place  at  the  appointed  time  he  would  be  engaged  with  family 
prayers,  which  usually  followed  breakfast.  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  accustom 
himself  to  rising  regularly  each  morning  on  the  stroke  of  an  alarm  clock,  for  his 
routine  of  those  morning  exercises,  breakfast,  family  prayers,  and  relieving  the  4 
bovines  of  their  nocturnal  accumulations  of  the  lacteal  fluid,  was  quite  erratic.  So 
that  when  I  arrived  at  his  place  at  the  appointed  time  to  do  my  little  part,  perhaps 
he  would  only  have  commenced  on  his  order  of  exercises,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
loss  of  my  valuable  time.  And  then  when  it  had  happened  that  way  for  several 
mornings  in  succession,  he  might  attempt  to  regulate  matters  by  kindly  requesting 
me  to  please  report  for  duty  a  half-hour  later;  on  doing  which,  with  my  unfailing 
promptness,  I  would  find,  perhaps,  that  the  cows  had  been  milked  and  turned  loose 
a  half  an  hour  earlier,  and  were  feeding  “all  over  the  Common.” 

One  morning  he  was  so  late  about  turning  the  creatures  over  to  my  tender  care 
that  I  was  seized  by  a  terrifying  fear  that  I  would  be  late  to  school, — a  thing  that 
I  was  never  allowed  to  do,  any  more  than  I  was  permitted  to  steal  or  tell  lies;  and 
not  then  having  acquired  the  “sand”  and  “gall”  which  have  characterized  my  later 
years,  and  realizing  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  dire  emergency,  I  began 
to  “snivel;”  and  when  the  kindly  old  gentleman  noted  my  anguish  and  discerned 
the  cause  thereof,  he  tenderly  informed  me  that  he  would  accompany  the  bossies 
to  their  retreat  that  forenoon,  and  I  could  run  home  and  be  “dolled  up”  for  school. 
In  my  perturbed  condition,  and  conscientiously  disinclined  to  take  pay  for  service 
which  I  had  not  rendered,  I  neglected  to  take  home  the  quart  of  milk  which  was 
the  daily  reward  for  my  services,  the  cash  value  of  which  was  3  cents.  But  the 
benignant  gentleman  carried  it  to  my  home,  so  that  the  little  family  was  not  for 
even  one  day  deprived  of  that  which  had  become  a  very  important  part  of  our  sus¬ 
tenance  in  that  time  of  economic  stress. 
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After  Joseph  Lee  Perkins  had  married  Flora  H.  Perry,  and  established  his 
home  at  the  Perry  house,  which  was  near  my  home,  it  was  arranged  that  his  cow 
should  be  pastured  with  his  father’s,  and  of  course  I  was  the  fellow  to  get  them 
together.  Sometimes  parents’  idiosyncrasies  are  emphasized  in  their  children.  Joe 
certainly  outdid  his  father  in  irregularity  in  morning  exercises,  with  the  result  that 
sometimes  while  I  was  waiting  for  Joe  to  release  his  cow,  the  drove  farther  up 
would  be  let  loose  and  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  Common;  while  at  other  times 
Joe  would  be  up  and  have  his  cow  started  up  the  Common  ahead  of  schedule  time, 
to  go  along  reaching  her  head  over  fences,  and  with  her  long  tongue  transferring 
to  her  herb  grinder  the  tops  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Raymond’s  hollyhocks  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies  of  that  nature.  On  one  occasion  like  that  she  was  arrested  by  Capt.  George 
Pierce,  acting  as  authorized  or  volunteer  field-driver  and  pound-keeper,  and  incar¬ 
cerated  in  the  yard  connected  with  his  barn,  that  had  proviously  been  the  Baptist 
church,  from  which  she  was  not  released  until  Joe  had  paid  a  fine  of  75  cents. 

Let  no  one  think  that  because  I  have  mentioned  some  of  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins’  pe¬ 
culiarities,  that  I  would  unduly  illuminate  them.  If  history  is  to  be  truthful,  it 
cannot  always  be  confined  to  the  laudatory  treatment  of  the  individual,  so  common 
in  many  so-called  historical  works.  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address,  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  prominent  men  whom  he  “learned  so  greatly  to  respect  as  sources  of 
radiating  influence  from  this  central  Common,”  said: 

“The  minister,  Mr.  Perkins,  of  grave  yet  pleasant  memory, — how  I  remember 
him,  in  his  long,  floating,  summer  toga,  driving  us  in  at  the  8-o’clock  bell  on  every 
Saturday  evening.” 

A  comparison  of  birth  dates  shows  that  the  “us”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bullock 
might  have  included  several  of  the  following  sons  of  families  “on  the  Common”: 
1  Estabrook,  born  1811;  3  sons  of  Rufus  Bullock,  1816-1821;  4  Perkins,  1820-1828; 
5  Gregorys,  1822-1833;  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Common,  3  Woodburys, 
1823-1831;  the  5  sons  of  Barnet  Bullock,  1829-1842,  all  coming  in  a  little  too  late  to 
play  on  the  Common  Saturday  evenings  with  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock,  who 
went  to  college  in  1832,  according  to  the  official  history;  but  as  he  was  only  16  at 
that  time,  he  might  have  indulged  in  a  little  sport  with  the  other  boys  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  when  at  home  on  his  vacations.  There  were  many  Raymond,  Pierce,  and  other 
boys  coming  up  “on  the  Common,”  for  Mr.  Perkins  to  “curfew,”  to  say  nothing  of 
about  as  many  girls,  who  haven’t  been  taken  into  the  foregoing  elucidation. 

In  another  part  of  his  Centennial  address  Mr.  Bullock  voiced  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  following  graceful  language: 

“Mr.  Perkins  continued  as  pastor  28  years,  when,  chiefly  for  reasons  arising 
from  the  state  of  his  health,  he  requested  dismissal.  He  retained  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  town  throughout  his  life,  and  died  in  this  town  of  his  adop¬ 
tion  and  love.  My  earliest  recollections  of  church-going  are  associated  with  his 
fine  personal  form,  his  full  voice,  his  free  and  dignified  delivery,  his  style  of  public 
prayer,  which  for  mingled  solemnity  and  facility  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  hear 
surpassed.  Gravity  of  demeanor  was  his  rule  of  public  appearance,  but  as  I  knew 
him  in  private  he  was  one  of  the  most  social  and  agreeable  of  gentlemen.  He  came 
here  a  mere  youth,  to  succeed  one  who  left  behind  the  veneration  belonging  to  an 
official  life  of  half  a  century,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  say  that  not 
one  out  of  a  thousand  men  would  have  succeeded  so  well  and  left  a  better  record 
in  the  town.” 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins  died  in  Royalston,  Nov.  26,  1861. 

REV.  NORMAN  HAZEN’S  FAMILY. 

Rev.  Norman  Hazen,  the  third  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  (see 
page  112),  was  born  in  Vermont,  acquired  a  good  education,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Caswell’s  story,  had  two  “charges”  before  coming  to  Royalston;  and  Mr.  Caswell 
repeated  a  statement  made  in  Mr.  Bullock’s  Centennial  address  that  Mr.  Hazen  was 
“settled  in  June,  1847.”  Rev.  Mr.  Bullard,  in  his  Centennial  sermon,  stated  that 
Mr.  Hazen  was  “ordained  March  22,  1847.”  These  statements  may  not  really  be 
as  contradictory  as  they  seem.  While  the  ordination  ceremony  usually  precedes  a 
pastor’s  association  with  his  first  “charge,”  ministers  have  acted  as  pastors  before 
they  were  formally  ordained,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Hazen. 
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Or,  possibly  he  had  been  previously  ordained,  and  that  word  was  used  in  the  record 
and  by  Mr.  Bullard  where  the  word  installed  should  have  been  used. 

Mr.  Hazen’s  health  was  delicate  from  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate,  and  grad¬ 
ually  failed;  but  he  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  meet  his  obligations.  The 
church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  15,  1851.  Mr.  Hazen 
was  buoyed  up,  perhaps,  by  his  great  interest  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building;  he 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  of  Jan.  15,  1852, — the  anniversary  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  former  building,  and  he  occupied  the  pulpit  on  the  next  four  Sundays; 
but  before  another  Sunday  came,  on  Feb.  13,  1852,  his  life  ended. 

Although  I  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hazen  was  living  and  was 
nearly  4  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  my  memory  does  not  bring  me  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  But  from  those  who  knew  him  the  narration  always  described  a 
gentle,  tender,  loving  and  lovable  man.  One  said  he  was  “the  meekest  man”  he 
had  ever  known.  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address,  said:  “I  knew  him  some¬ 
what,  and  can  freely  say  that  his  term  here  seemed  a  constant  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  mortal.  The  appeal  of  his  life  was  a  continued  pathos,  and  the 
pathos  of  his  death  was  greater.”  And  Albert  Bryant,  in  his  admirable  Centen¬ 
nial  poem,  paid  this  tender  tribute  to  his  beloved  friend  and  teacher: 

“One  pale-browed  and  gentle  preacher  some  of  us  cannot  forget, 

On  the  Sea  of  Glass  now  singing,  where  the  wild  waves  never  fret; 

To  the  tree  of  life  he  led  us,  underneath  its  healing  leaves, 

And  his  farewell  smile  goes  with  us  till  we  come  with  many  sheaves.” 

Mr.  Hazen  married  Martha  Vose,  and  they  had  3  children.  One  only  lived  to 
maturity,  John  Vose  Hazen,  who  was  born  in  Royalston  in  1850,  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  her  former  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  education,  specializing  on  mathematics  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  later  holding  professorships  in  that  institution 
on  those  branches  in  which  he  had  become  proficient.  He  was  employed  on  many 
important  projects,  and  was  often  called  as  an  expert  on  court  cases.  He  married, 
and  had  4  children. 

REV.  EBENEZER  W.  BULLARD’S  FAMILY. 

A  residence  in  Royalston  covering  all  of  the  18  years  that  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Waters  Bullard  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  enables  me  to 
tell  his  story  largely  from  personal  knowledge;  and  this  is  supplemented  and  rein¬ 
forced  by  information  about  him  and  his  family  found  in  the  History  of  Sutton, 
described  on  page  163,  and  copiously  quoted  from  on  succeeding  pages.  Some  in¬ 
formation  has  also  been  secured  during  my  residence  of  nearly  half  a  century  in 
Fitchburg,  where  Mr.  Bullard  was  pastor  of  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church 
for  about  14  years;  and  from  the  monuments  over  the  graves  of  7  members  of  his 
family,  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  Fitchburg. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard  was  born  in  Sutton,  Nov.  9,  1809,  and  was  the 
6th  of  the  10  children  of  Dr.  Artemas  and  Lucy  (White)  Bullard.  Apparently  he 
was  named  after  the  father  of  his  father's  deceased  wife,  Ebenezer  Waters,  Esq., 
a  prominent,  public  spirited  and  influential  citizen  of  Sutton.  Dr.  Artemas  Bullard 
established  an  extensive  practice  in  Northbridge,  but  in  1805  he  was  induced  to 
purchase  the  extensive  and  beautiful  farm  of  the  father  of  his  first  wife,  Esquire 
Ebenezer  Waters,  in  West  Sutton,  and  from  that  time  “his  attention  was  divided 
between  his  profession  and  his  farm,”  until  his  death  as  the  result  of  an  accidental 
fall,  in  1842.  His  wife  (the  mother  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard)  died  Dec.  15,  1869,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  92  years.  Of  their  10  children,  3  sons  became  ministers,  2  sons 
were  physicians,  and  the  3  daughters  became  wives  of  professional  men;  the  first 
married  Judge  Ira  Moore  Barton,  of  Worcester;  another,  who  was  twin  sister  of 
Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  married  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Rev. 
Henry  Lawrence  Jones,  who  was  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Fitchburg 
for  11  years;  the  third  became  the  wife  of  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  One  of  the  sons  was  not  married  and  his  life  ended  at  the 
age  of  32,  when  a  vessel  on  which  he  had  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  was 
lost  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  1851.  The  other  9  children  were  all  married; 
all  had  families  of  children,  ranging  from  5  to  10  in  each  family,  and  totaling  59, 
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including  2  sets  of  twins  in  the  Beecher  branch;  and  all  were  possessed  of  superior 
natural  abilities  and  were  indefatigable  workers. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard  was  at  Amherst  College  for  3  years,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  collegiate  course  at  Miami  University,  Ohio,  in  1834.  After  his  gradua¬ 
tion  he  entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio;  but  his  health 
became  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies  and  return  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  August,  1837,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  marble  at  his  grave, 
or  in  July  or  August,  1838,  according  to  several  historical  works,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Calvinistic  Congregational  Church  at  Fitchburg.  Both  statements  may  be 
correct,  perhaps,  if  he  began  as  supply  in  1837,  and  then  was  officially  ordained  and 
installed  in  1838. 

It  is  settled  beyond  all  dispute  that  Mr.  Bullard’s  pastorate  with  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  at  Royalston  extended  from  1852  to  1870,  as  told  on  page  112, 
covering  about  18  years;  notwithstanding  that  the  official  historian,  Mr.  Caswell, 
with  disregard  for  both  facts  and  good  mathematics,  said  in  his  book  that  Mr. 
Bullard  “was  installed  Sept.  2,  1852,”  “was  pastor  of  the  Royalston  Church  for 
16  years,”  and  “was  dismissed  from  the  Royalston  Church  Nov.  9,  1865.”  And 
some  one  had  it  inscribed  on  the  marble  at  Mr.  Bullard’s  grave  that  his  pastorate 
at  Royalston  was  “20  years,”  and  at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  5  years. 

A  new  (1924)  “History  of  Worcester  County”  states  that  the  term  of  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lard’s  ministry  with  the  Royalston  church  was  from  1852  to  1866.  Where  those 
historians  get  so  much  misinformation  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Regarding  the  termination  of  Mr.  Bullard’s  service  as  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  I  had  supposed  that  the  records  of  the  church  would  give  the 
date  and  some  mention  of  the  formalities  attending  that  event.  But  all  that  the 
Clerk  could  give  from  the  records  was  that  Mr.  Bullard  “closed  his  yearns  labor 
July  17,  1870,”  as  told  on  page  112. 

As  my  home  was  in  Royalston  at  that  time,  I  will  try  to  give  a  few  facts 
regarding  the  matter.  Mr.  Bullard  tendered  his  resignation  late  in  1869,  reading 
it  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  Sunday’s  services.  Details  cannot  be  given,  but 
it  may  be  fair  and  safe  to  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  he  apprehended  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  would  be  best  that  his  relation  as  pastor  cease.  He  had  been 
very  active,  perhaps  a  leader,  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
the  school-district  system  in  1867,  mentioned  on  page  101,  and  for  reasons  there 
given,  the  warm  friendship  of  some  of  those  who  felt  that  they  had  been  injured 
by  the  change,  had  cooled.  In  1868  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  School  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  which  he  had  served  for  the  previous  10  consecutive  years,  as  well  as  3  years 
earlier.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  serve  longer;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the  management  of 
the  schools  under  the  new  system  which  he  had  worked  so  effectively  to  introduce. 
Mr.  Bullard  did  not  mention  these  matters,  but  undoubtedly  they  had  an  influence 
on  his  decision  to  resign.  One  thing  he  mentioned  was  that  while  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  Civil  War,  1861  to  1865,  had  doubled  and  in  some  respects 
trebled  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  incomes  of  many  of  his  parishoners  had  been 
correspondingly  increased,  his  salary  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  pre-war 
rate,  which  I  think  was  $700  per  year,  although  it  might  have  been  but  $600. 

I  heard  that  remark,  and  was  in  a  position  to  note  its  effect  on  a  part  of  the 
audience;  and  I  am  not  using  very  extravagant  language  when  I  say  that  some  of 
those  who  paid  the  largest  amounts  towards  Mr.  Bullard’s  salary,  almost  jumped 
in  their  seaits  from  the  shock  they  received.  Probably  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  matter  had  ever  been  brought  to  their  minds;  otherwise  they  would  certainly 
have  started  something  to  rectify  the  wrong. 

As  I  attended  church  regularly  and  also  attended  the  annual  parish  meeting 
held  in  April,  1870,  which  I  believe  was  the  only  one  held  before  Mr.  Bullard  termi¬ 
nated  his  relation  with  the  Royalston  church,  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
no  action  was  ever  taken  regarding  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  either  by  the 
church  or  the  parish.  The  matter  might  have  been  mentioned  at  the  parish  meet¬ 
ing,  but  no  vote  was  taken,  nor  was  one  proposed.  Some  of  those  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  favor  acceptance  did  not  attend  the  parish  meeting,  and  no  one  brought 
the  matter  to  that  point.  Those  who  wished  to  have  the  resignation  withdrawn 
made  no  move  to  secure  a  vote  to  that  effect.  Both  elements  evidently  sought  to 
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avoid  anything  like  an  unpleasant  discussion»or  “clash.’ ’  After  the  meeting  a  few 
of  those  present  visited  Mr.  Bullard,  presumably  to  exert  some  influence  on  him 
to  withdraw  his  resignation.  But  he  did  not  withdraw  it,  and  “closed  his  year’s 
labor  July  17, 1870,”  according  to  the  records,  probably  without  the  usual  formality 
of  the  approval  of  a  council.  Before  he  removed  from  Royalston  the  people  went 
to  his  home  and  gave  him  and  his  much  beloved  family  a  farewell  visit. 

Mr.  Bullard’s  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  (Bullard)  Bullock,  in  writing  to 
thank  me  for  what  she  was  pleased  to  mention  as  “the  tribute  to  our  father,  given 
so  earnestly  and  gracefully,”  in  an  article  on  Royalston  affairs  which  I  was  asked 
to  furnish  for  a  newspaper,  in  1915,  said,  relating  to  her  father: 

“In  thinking  over  the  years  of  his  work  there,  I  know  he  gave  the  best  that 
was  in  him,  and  that  his  ideals  were  high  and  progressive.  One  of  his  pet  plans 
for  the  schools  was  the  centralization  of  all  the  districts, — a  plan  now  so  almost 
universal,  but  then,  what  a  storm  it  raised  !  A  clergyman  had  much  better  keep 
out  of  school  business.” 

Mr.  Bullard  willingly  and  faithfully  performed  all  his  duties  as  a  pastor  and  a 
citizen.  He  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  sensational  preacher,  but  confined 
his  sermons  entirely  to  religious  topics,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  considered  so 
entertaining  a  preacher  as  one  who  would  tell  stories,  discuss  public  events,  and 
comment  on  current  fads  and  foibles.  His  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  seemed  to  be 
on  Thanksgiving  or  Fast  days,  or  some  other  day  than  the  Sabbath,  when  he  might 
discourse  on  some  matter  of  popular  interest,  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  but  always 
from  a  religious  viewpoint.  On  occasions  of  bereavement  he  was  always  ten¬ 
derly  sympathetic  and  consoling. 

Perhaps  he  furnished  more  variety  in  his  pulpit  than  almost  any  other  minis¬ 
ter,  for  he  quite  frequently  “exchanged”  with  the  pastors  of  other  churches,  not 
only  at  Soutn  and  West  Royalston,  but  in  many  of  the  towns  around, — Athol,  Phil- 
lipston,  Orange,  Templeton,  Gardner,  Winchendon,  Fitzwilliam,  and  others.  He 
had  a  number  of  relatives  who  assisted  in  his  pulpit  when  on  visits  to  his  family, — 
Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  a  brother;  Rev.  Henry  Bullard,  a  nephew;  Rev.  Henry  Law¬ 
rence  Jones,  a  nephew.  He  was  in  someway  related  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Sabin,  of 
Templeton,  who  frequently  preached  from  his  pulpit.  And  there  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Ariel  Ebenezer  Parish  Perkins,  Rev.  Albert  Bryant,  Rev.  Daniel  Shepardson,  Rev. 
John  Shepardson,  Rev.  Charles  Louis  Woodworth,  Rev.  Jesse  Kendall  Bragg,  and 
others,  who  were  asked  to  preach  when  they  visited  their  relatives  in  Royalston; 
while  the  representatives  of  various  missionary  organizations  added  more  variety 
to  the  pulpit  exercises.  The  brilliant  and  distinguished  Henry  Ward  Beecher  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  Mr.  Bullard’s  sisters,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  member  of  that 
family  ever  visited  in  Royalston. 

Mr.  Bullard,  in  addition  to  his  religious  and  civic  duties,  found  much  time  for 
work  as  a  practical  farmer.  He  owned  a  tract  of  a  few  acres  of  land  on  the  road 
leading  northwesterly  from  the  Common,  on  which  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  nice 
pine  grove,  a  small  pond,  an  orchard,  pasturage,  and  mowing  and  tillage  land  on 
which  he  raised  larger  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  vegetables  per  acre  than  the  aver¬ 
age  thrifty  farmer.  He  kept  a  horse,  several  cows,  swine  and  poultry,  and  prob¬ 
ably  raised  most  of  the  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  required  for  food  for  his 
family  and  his  animals.  He  was  an  expert  horticulturist,  and  sometimes  assisted 
the  farmers  in  grafting  and  caring  for  fruit  trees. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Waters  Bullard  married,  first,  Margaret  P.  Smith,  of  Hadley, 
Sept.  6,  1838;  she  died  Dec.  2, 1841,  aged  28.  On  the  marble  at  her  grave  in  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Fitchburg,  is  the  inscription:  “Erected  by  the  Sabbath  School 
connected  with  the  C.  C.  Society.”  Mr.  Bullard  married,  second,  Harriet  N.  Dick¬ 
inson,  of  Hadley,  Aug.  15,  1843;  she  died  at  Stockbridge,  probably,  Oct.  4,  1883. 
On  the  marble  at  her  grave  it  is  inscribed  that  she  was  born  March  5,  1818,  and 
that  “she  lived  65  years  7  months;”  while  on  the  central  monument  in  the  lot  it  is 
inscribed  that  she  “died  Oct.  4,  1883,  aged  67.” 

Mr.  Bullard’s  pastorate  at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  began  soon  after  the  closing  of 
his  service  in  Royalston;  after  about  5  years  of  labor  there,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pastorate.  He  then  made  his  home  in  Stock- 
bridge,  where,  as  told  in  the  History  of  Sutton,  written  apparently  about  1878,  “in 
the  society  of  his  accomplished  wife,  and  of  a  goodly  portion  of  his  family,  and 
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enjoying  much  needed  rest  from  labor,  he  bids  fair  to  survive  many  years,  preaching 
by  example,  if  not  by  precept,  to  all  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his 
genial  influence.”  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters  at  Stockbridge, 
he  made  his  home  with  his  remaining  daughter,  at  Killbuck,  N.  Y.,  where,  his  time 
occupied  with  horticulture,  in  which  he  delighted,  and  other  useful  work,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  reported  that  he  was  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his  life. 
He  died  at  Killbuck,  Feb.  4,  1898,  aged  88  years. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bullard  served  on  the  School  Committee  for  10  years. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Centennial  Committee  in  1865,  President  of  the  day,  and 
chairman  of  the  Historical  Committee  which  prepared  the  ‘‘Royalston  Memorial” 
for  publication.  He  was  Royalston’s  most  outspoken  advocate  of  summary  meas¬ 
ures  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  in  1861.  He  served  as  Representative  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature  from  the  district  of  which  Royalston  was  a  part,  in  1864. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  and  Harriet  N.  (Dickinson)  Bullard  had  5  children: 

1.  Harriet  Marguerite  Bullard,  born  Nov.  28,  1844;  married  Charles  Stuart 
Bullock,  at  Royalston,  Oct.  4,  1870;  he  died  at  Killbuck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1918,  and 
she  died  there,  Nov.  14,  1918.  They  had  3  children: 

(1.)  Marguerite  Elizabeth  Bullock,  born  at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  Sept.  3,  1872; 
died  in  1891. 

(2.)  William  Stuart  Bullock,  according  to  the  History  of  Sutton,  or  Stuart  D. 
Bullock,  according  to  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston,  born  at  Arlington,  Mass., 
Sept.  22,  1875. 

(3.)  Hugh  Bullock,  born  June  22,  1880. 

2.  Caroline  Bullard,  born  Feb.  6,  1847;  married  Ferdinand  Hoffman,  at  Roy¬ 
alston,  Dec.  25,  1867;  he  was  born  at  Suhl,  Prussia.  Their  home  was  in  Stock- 
bridge,  where  she  died,  probably  before  1900.  They  had  4  children,  all  born  in 
Stockbridge: 

(1.)  Walter  Hoffman,  born  Dec.  23,  1868. 

(2.)  Ralph  Hoffman,  born  Nov.  30,  1870. 

(3.)  Friedericke  Hoffman,  born  Jan.  17,  1873. 

(4.)  Bernhold  Hoffman,  born  Nov.  10,  1874. 

3.  Lucy  Ann  Bullard,  born,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  marble  at  her 
grave,  Aug.  31,  1849;  while  the  family  monument  bears  the  inscription,  “died  Oct. 
8,  1877,  aged  27,” — another  discrepancy,  as  the  dates  given  make  her  age  more 
than  28  years. 

4.  William  Ebenezer  Bullard,  born  Jan.  23,  1852. 

5.  Edward  Dickinson  Bullard,  born  Sept.  20,  1853. 

Information  regarding  the  two  sons  is  quite  indefinite.  I  believe  it  was  told 
that  William  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Hanks,  a  former  Royalston  physician,  at 
New  York,  and  that  Edward  studied  law.  Mrs.  Bullock,  their  sister,  in  the  letter 
to  me  previously  quoted  from,  said,  in  1915:  “My  oldest  brother,  Will,  is  at  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y.;  the  youngest  in  San  Francisco.  My  sisters  are  both  gone.”  I  intended 
to  have  asked  Mrs.  Bullock  for  more  detailed  information  relating  to  her  brothers, 
but  delayed  doing  so  in  order  that  the  data  might  be  brought  down  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  time  of  publication;  with  the  result  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  my  inquiry,  in  1918.  The  latest  information,  at  this 
writing  in  1924,  comes  from  a  newspaper  item  which  stated  that  the  brothers  were 
in  Royalston  calling  on  former  acquaintances,  about  1916.  Probably  they  did  not 
find  more  than  15  to  20  people  living  in  Royalston  whom  they  knew  there  in  1870. 

SHORT  TERM  PASTORS. 

During  the  23  years  following  the  long  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  the 
First  Congregational  Church  had  5  pastors.  The  official  terms  of  their  service  are 
given  on  page  112,  but  some  of  them  occupied  the  pulpit  longer  than  the  times 
there  stated,  as  they  preached  as  “supplies”  or  “on  trial”  before  beginning  their 
formal  engagements,  and  perhaps  some  supplied  the  pulpit  after  their  terms  had 
been  officially  ended. 

Rev.  John  P.  Cushman  was  installed  a  few  months  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lard’s  service,  in  1870,  and  remained  a  little  more  than  2  years.  He  was  married, 
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and  had  a  child  born  in  Royalston.  The  family  occupied  the  former  home  of  Mr. 
Bullard,  which  had  become  the  property  of  Joseph  Raymond,  who  lived  on  the  place 
adjoining,  and  who  later  occupied  the  Bullard  plaoe. 

Rev.  Wilbur  Johnson  was  installed  in  1874,  and  remained  several  months  more 
than  9  years.  It  was  during  the  first  year  of  his  term  that  the  old  former  Lee 
parsonage,  and  afterwards  tavern,  was  removed,  and  the  new  parsonage  erected 
in  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Common  (see  page  114),  which  became  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  probably  of  all  the  pastors  since,  except  Mr.  Pond. 

Rev.  Milton  G.  Pond  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1884.  A  young,  unmarried 
man,  fresh  from  the  theological  school,  he  acquired  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people,  but  his  promising  career  was  ended  by  death  before  he  had  served  a 
full  year. 

Rev.  Judson  Wade  Shaw  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1887.  After  he  had 
served  for  a  time  objection  was  raised  that  he  was  preaching  doctrines  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  creed  of  the  church.  He  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  released 
after  a  service  of  a  little  more  than  2  years. 

Rev.  Augustus  M.  Rice  began  his  service  in  1890.  I  have  been  told,  on  what 
I  consider  the  best  of  authority,  that  he  was  not  formally  installed.  His  term  of 
service  was  3  years,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the  parish,  either  for  the  whole  term 
or  year  by  year.  Born  in  New  York  state  in  1842,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Minnesota  in  1854;  enlisted  in  the  Minnesota  cavalry  in  1862,  and  served  in  the  Civil 
War  for  more  than  a  year;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1870, 
and  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  He  was  ordained  in  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  7  years,  and  served  later  at  West  Tisbury  and 
Dover,  Mass.  From  Royalston  he  went  to  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  for  a  term  of  9  years, 
and  then  to  Dunstable,  Mass.,  for  7  years.  His  first  wife  died  in  1895;  he  married, 
Aug.  17,  1898,  Isabelle  E.  Brown,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy 
Lord  (Wood)  Brown,  of  Royalston.  They  made  their  home  in  Royalston  in  1911; 
and  after  several  years  of  declining  health,  he  died  Oct.  13,  1921. 

REV.  FRANCIS  J.  FAIRBANKS. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks  was  the  10th  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  order  of  service,  and  the  4th  in  length  of  his  pastorate.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ashburnham,  son  of  Emory  and  Eunice  (Hayward)  Fairbanks,  and  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  who  settled  in  Dedham  in  1636,  and  of  William 
White,  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower. 

Before  entering  college,  Mr.  Fairbanks  took  the  course  in  the  Westfield  State 
Normal  School,  and  taught  for  several  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  Ashby  Academy,  Young  Ladies  Institute,  Jersey  City;  and  he  has  aided 
several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  college.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  class  of  1862,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton  and  Union 
Seminaries. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westminster, 
Vt.,  Aug.  31,  1864.  The  list  of  his  pastorates  includes  Westminster,  Vt.,  7  years; 
Ayer,  Mass.,  2  years;  Paxton,  3%  years;  West  Boylston,  nearly  8  years;  Seymour, 
Conn..,  1  year;  Amherst,  Mass.,  7  years;  First  Congregational  Church,  Royalston, 
16  years;  Second  Congregational  Church,  South  Royalston,  more  than  11  years; — 
a  total  of  more  than  55  years, — nearly  half  of  it  with  the  Royalston  churches. 

The  statement,  on  page  112,  of  Mr.  Fairbanks’  s«rvice  with  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  while  correct  as  to  the  official  dates,  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for 
his  first  sermon  there  was  delivered  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  1893,  and  he 
closed  his  service  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  1909,  making  a  term  of  fully 
16  years.  And  I  was  misled  in  taking  Mr.  Caswell’s  statement  that  Mr.  Fairbanks’ 
service  with  the  Second  Church  began  in  1908^  which  was  not  correct;  his  service 
there  began  with  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  1909,  and  ended  with  the  first 
Sunday  in  December,  1920,  making  a  term  of  more  than  11  years.  He  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  for  some  time  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1894. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  rendered  much  public  service  in  the  communities  in  which 
he  has  been  located,  aside  from  that  connected  with  the  churches  and  religious 
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work.  He  served  many  years  on  the  School  Board  and  as  Supervisor  of  Public 
Schools  in  Paxton  and  West  Boylston;  on  the  School  Committee  in  Royalston  for 
6  years;  and  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  for  24  years.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Royalston  Old  Home  Week  Association,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Fairbanks  Family  in  America.  He  has  been  active  in  historical 
work;  his  historical  sketch  of  Westminster,  Vt.,  was  published  in  the  Vermont 
Gazetteer ,  in  1885;  in  1906,  on  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  First  Church  in  Royals¬ 
ton,  he  delivered  a  historical  sermon;  numerous  special  sermons,  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  boards  on  which  he  has  served,  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence 
and  articles  from  his  pen,  have  appeared  in  the  press. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks  married  Abbie  Smith  Russell,  May  1,  1865,  who  for 
more  than  56  years  was  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  helper  in  his  work.  She  died 
Nov.  1,  1921.  They  had  4  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  and  a  daughter. 

Ernest  Hayward  Fairbanks  graduated  at  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  Columbia  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wiedersheim  &  Fairbanks,  solicitors  of  patents  and  patent 
attorneys,  Philadelphia. 

Herbert  Stockwell  Fairbanks,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  is  a  patent  attorney,  and  connected  with  the  above-mentioned 
firm  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Stevens  Fairbanks  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1895,  in  the 
class  with  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  was  a  classmate  of  Attorney  General 
Stone  in  the  Amherst  High  School,  who  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1894, 
and  who  was  one  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks’  parishioners  in  Amherst.  George  Ste¬ 
vens  Fairbanks  was  a  young  man  of  fine  ability  and  full  of  promise.  He  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  and  the  Public  Ledger. 
He  died  Nov.  10,  1909. 

The  daughter,  Alice  Russell  Fairbanks,  was  educated  at  the  Amherst  High 
School,  and  Smith  College,  Northampton.  She  became  the  wife  of  William  A. 
Frye,  of  Royalston,  July  10,  1899.  They  have  had  2  sons:  Richard  Fairbanks  Frye, 
born  Sept.  7,  1900,  and  William  Russell  Frye,  born  April  5,  1906. 

This  Frye  family  occupied  the  old  Perkins  place  on  the  Common  for  many 
years.  In  1921,  after  Mrs.  Fairbanks  had  received  a  serious  injury  as  the  result  of 
a  fall,  they  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  at  South  Royalston,  and  have  re¬ 
mained  there  up  to  the  time  of  this  printing  in  1925. 

REV.  CHARLES  G.  FOGG. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Fogg,  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1868;  graduated  from  Bridgton 
Academy  in  1886;  was  in  mercantile  business  in  Boston  for  several  years;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Bangor  Seminary  in  1894,  and  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1896.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1896,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Churches  at  Port  Mills  and 
West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  for  3  years,  and  then  served  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Uuion,  Conn.,  for  3l/2  years.  In  1903,  he  and  his  wife  engaged  in 
home  missionary  work  at  Outer  Long  Island,  in  Penobscot  Bay.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Staff ordville,  Conn.,  from  1905  to  1908,  and  then 
served  at  West  Tisbury  and  Martha’s  Vineyard.  His  pastorate  with  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Royalston  extended  from  1910  to  1915. 

When  I  had  the  list  of  pastors  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  given  on 
page  112,  well  outlined,  I  sent  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  church  for  verification  and  the 
addition  of  missing  dates,  and  it  was  returned  with  the  word  “recognized”  substi¬ 
tuted  for  “installed”  after  the  name  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fogg. 

This  leads  to  a  little  explanation  relating  to  the  formalities  by  which  Congre¬ 
gational  pastors  become  connected  with  their  “charges.” 

“Ordination”  is  the  formal  ceremony  by  which  a  candidate  is  qualified  to  serve 
as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  and  takes  place  preceding  and  usually  on  the  occasion  of 
his  installation  over  his  first  charge. 

“Installation”  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  pastor  is  connected  with  a  church 
after  he  has  been  made  eligible  by  ordination.  A  pastor  duly  installed  over  a 
church  remains  its  pastor  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  until  his  service  is  terminated 
as  a  result  of  his  resignation,  by  disability  or  death,  or  for  some  other  reason. 
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Congregational  churches  choose  their  pastors  without  dictation  or  control  by 
any  outside  higher  ecclesiastical  authority  (see  page  125).  The  ceremonies  of  ordi¬ 
nation,  installation  and  dismissal  are  usually  conducted  with  the  assistance  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  ‘  ‘councils’  ’  called  for  the  purpose,  consisting  ordinarily  of  delegates, — the 
pastors  and  2  members  from  each  of  a  number  of  neighboring  churches.  These 
councils  have  no  real  “authority,”  but  act  in  a  sort  of  advisory  capacity,  examining 
candidates  as  to  their  theological  qualifications,  considering  the  reasons  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  pastorates,  and  assisting  in  the  formal  exercises. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Fogg  was  “recognized”  by  a  formal  council,  and  was  engaged 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire. 

He  married,  Jan.  12,  1898,  Nellie  Marie  Burnham,  of  Somerville,  and  they  had 
one  child,  Edwin  Willard  Fogg. 

REV.  CLARENCE  PIKE. 

Rev.  Clarence  Pike  was  born  in  North  Waterford,  Maine,  a  son  of  a  physician, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Congregational  minister.  His  early  life  was  passed  in 
several  towns  in  Maine,  and  later  he  lived  in  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1880,  spent  one  year  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
York,  and  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1883,  later  taking  a 
fourth  year  of  study  at  Andover.  His  pastorates  have  included  the  Union  Church, 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  1884-1891;  a  double  charge  in  Underhill  and  Jericho,  Vt.,  1891— 
1895;  First  Church  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  1895-1907,  and  for  7  of  those  12  years  he 
was  Acting  Visitor  of  the  schools  of  that  town;  Ashland,  Mass.,  1907-1911;  Milton, 
N.  H.,  1911-1915. 

Mr.  Pike  began  his  service  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Royalston  July  4,  1915.  Sept.  15,  1915,  he  was  “recognized”  by  a  council  as  pastor 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  since  the  end  of  that  term  he  has  been  re-engaged  each 
year,  including  the  year  of  this  printing,  1925.  His  relations  with  the  church  and 
people  have  been  harmonious  and  pleasant;  pastor  and  people  have  gone  on  to¬ 
gether  in  the  usual  lines  of  religious  and  social  work,  and  there  have  been  no  sen¬ 
sational  changes.  Hampered  by  the  difficulties  that  beset  many  country  churches, 
arising  from  the  loss  of  the  older  people  by  death  and  the  young  by  removal,  the 
inevitable  results  are  a  diminishing  congregation  and  a  shortening  membership  roll; 
yet  a  goodly  number  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  church  members  during  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Mr.  Pike.  He  says:  “In  my  presentation  of  the  Gospel,  I  have  tried  to 
preach  it  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  as  it  has  been  held  in  all  ages  by  the 
evangelical  church.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  it  home  to  all  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  apply  it  to  the  conduct  of  life  and  to  the  comfort  of  sorrowing  hearts.” 

The  Sunday-school  has  been  well  sustained,  under  the  long  continued  able  su¬ 
perintendence  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams.  The  church  has  done  its  part  in  sustaining 
the  benevolent,  missionary  and  reform  work  of  the  churches,  at  home  and  abroad. 

People  who  were  reared  in  Royalston  but  who  have  removed,  still  continue  to 
hold  a  warm  interest  in  the  town  and  church  of  their  early  years,  and  assist  in 
many  ways.  In  the  summer,  many  of  the  old  families  return  to  their  ancestral 
home  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  felicitously  increase  the  number  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  congregations,  as  well  as  assist  materially  in  bearing  the  financial  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Pike  married  Caroline  E.  Thompson,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  July  6,  1887;  she 
came  to  Royalston  with  him,  and  after  a  prolonged  period  of  invalidism,  she  died, 
Sept.  12,  1918.  Their  daughter,  Florence,  graduated  from  Wellesley  College  in 
1912,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  in  Salem  and  Delhi,  N.  Y.;  follow¬ 
ing  which  she  accepted  a  position  in  Norristown,  Penn.,  from  which  she  went  to 
a  private  school  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  where  she  suffered  a  bad  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  had  not  been  able  to  resume  work  prior  to  January,  1925. 

Mr.  Pike  married,  second,  on  Nov.  10,  1923,  Mrs.  Hattie  Hallowed,  of  Clifton- 
dale,  Mass.,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  schoolmate  as  Hattie  Holton. 

As  stated  on  page  121,  Mr.  Pike  has  supplied  the  pulpit  at  the  West  Baptist 
Church  since  November,  1919,  riding  over  there  for  a  service  each  Sunday  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  preaching  and  teaching  a  class  in  the  Sabbath-school 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
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ADDITIONAL  CHURCH  NOTES. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  matter  relating  to  benefactions  to  the 
First  and  Second  Congregational  Churches  was  printed,  on  pages  114  and  118,  has 
brought  additional  gifts  to  both. 

Mrs.  Flora  (Emerson)  Peckham,  a  native  of  Royalston,  daughter  of  William 
H.  and  Elvira  (Morse)  Emerson,  who  died  in  1923,  by  her  will  left  $1500  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Royalston.  She  also  willed  $500  to  the  Dewey  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  and  $500  to  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  (Jones)  Rice,  widow  of  Homer  T.  Rice,  and  a  native  of  Royals¬ 
ton,  who  died  in  Leominster  in  1923,  by  her  will  left  $1000  to  the  Second  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  South  Royalston,  to  be  known  as  the  “Aaron  Jones  Fund” — a  memo¬ 
rial  to  her  father.  She  also  willed  $2000  to  the  City  of  Leominster,  to  be  known  as 
the  “Bertha  G.  Rice  Fund,”  in  memory  of  a  daughter,  the  income  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Public  Library;  $500  to  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Society,  Leominster; 
$500  to  the  Ladies  Charitable  Society,  Leominster;  and  a  fund  of  $2000  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Wilson,  and  after  her  death  to  go  to  the  Orthodox  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Leominster. 

Mrs.  Amelia  (Day)  Wheeler,  widow  of  Clarence  E.  Wheeler,  in  1923,  willed 
$500  to  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 

In  1922,  Mr.  George  M.  Lemon,  proprietor  of  “High  View  Farm,”  well  known 
as  the  old  Jones  place,  and  Mrs.  Lemon,  presented  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  a  silver  individual-cup  communion  service,  inscribed:  “To  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Royalston,  Mass.,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stephen 
Lemon,  September  3,  1922.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemon  presented  a  similar  communion  service  to  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  at  about  the  same  time. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lemon  had  been  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Gardner,  and  when, 
in  his  advanced  life,  he  made  his  home  with  his  son’s  family  at  “High  View,”  he 
worshipped  in  these  two  Royalston  churches,  preached  in  them  many  times,  and 
was  honored  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Clarence  Pike,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  wrote:  “Mr. 
George  M.  Lemon  and  family  with  his  school  came  to  us  from  “High  View”  in 
1922.  This  school  is  one  where  girls  are  being  trained  by  practical  and  original 
methods  for  an  intelligent  and  useful  womanhood.  The  family  and  young  people 
make  a  welcome  and  helpful  re-enforcement  to  our  congregation  and  workers.” 

Extended  stories  cannot  be  given  about  the  numerous  pastors  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church — 26  in  all,  covering  88  years  of  the  church’s  existence.  The 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  more  fully  mentioned  on  pages  116  and  210, 
was  by  far  the  longest — more  than  11  years.  There  were  2  others  of  about  6  years 
each,  while  the  remaining  23  were  from  1  year  to  4  or  5  years.  Only  1  of  these 
pastors  was  ordained  when  beginning  his  pastorate;  4  others  were  installed;  the 
remainder  served  as  stated  supply.  In  a  manual  of  the  church  issued  in  1919,  the 
terms  of  some  of  these  pastors  are  given  somewhat  differently  from  those  quoted 
from  Mr.  Caswell’s  book,  on  pages  115  and  116,  thus:  Rev.  C.  L.  Twomblin,  1878- 
1880;  Rev.  John  Eyers,  1895-1896;  Rev.  Samuel  Holden,  1906-1909;  and  Rev.  F.  J. 
Fairbanks  beginning  1909. 

When  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
began,  about  1916,  to  spend  the  winters  with  his  sons  or  elsewhere  than  in  South 
Royalston,  the  pulpit  of  that  church  was  occupied  during  his  absences  by  Rev. 
Edmund  L.  Smiley,  of  Baldwinville,  who  has  continued  as  a  stated  supply  pastor 
since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  in  1920,  down  to  this  printing  in  1925. 

Rev.  John  Eyers  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  Nov.  7,  1919. 

Rev.  James  A.  Bates  retained  his  residence  in  South  Royalston  after  the  close 
of  his  pastorate,  and  died  there  Sept.  3,  1916,  aged  84  years. 

REV.  SILAS  KENNEY. 

Rev.  Silas  Kenney  was  the  first  of  the  two  clergymen  who  came  from  Sutton 
to  Royalston,  but  neither  of  them  came  with  the  early  settlers.  He  was  born  in 
Sutton  in  1797,  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Sept.  3,  1837,  he  was  constituted 
pastor  of  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church,  and  his  pastorate  extended  until 
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1858,  more  than  20  years,  being  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  church.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  parish,  and  respected  and  honored  by  the  towns¬ 
people  generally.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee  for  12  years  or  more,  and 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1848,  where  his  work  was  found  to  be 
commendable  and  satisfactory. 

THE  DOCTORS  BACHELLER. 

A  writer  in  the  Memorial  said:  “In  our  early  records  we  have  the  signatures 
of  the  heads  of  two  families  by  the  name  of  Bacheller, — Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller  and 
Dea.  John  Bacheller;  but  they  wrote  their  sir-name  differently.  The  doctor  wrote 
Bachelder,  and  the  deacon  Bacheller.  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  wrote  his  name 
after  still  another  orthography,  Batcheller.  In  these  notes  we  have  adopted  the 
deacon  as  our  authority,  hoping  in  him,  as  the  middle  man,  to  find  the  golden 
mean.”  The  style  thus  set  in  the  Memorial  is  followed  in  these  Reflections. 

Royalston’s  first  physician  was  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  who  came  to  the  town 
in  1768,  the  3rd  year  after  its  incorporation.  He  experienced  great  hardships  in 
the  beginning  of  his  practice  in  Royalston  and  neighboring  towns,  the  lack  of  roads 
compelling  him  to  travel  by  marked  trees,  frequently  at  night,  often  followed  by 
bears  and  wolves;  and  he  was  obliged  to  ford  streams  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But 
it  is  said  that  he  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  calls  for  his  services,  regardless  of 
the  storm,  the  darkness  and  danger,  or  the  poverty  of  the  patients.  He  was  noted 
for  his  kindness  and  attention  to  the  poor,  from  whom  he  never  exacted  payment 
for  his  services. 

Dr.  Bacheller  was  born  in  1745.  He  married  Meribah  Stratton  in  1774.  She 
died  in  1827,  and  he  died  in  1829.  They  had  at  least  10  children: 

1.  Abigail  Bacheller,  born  in  1774,  married  Calvin  Kendall  in  1793. 

2.  Stephen  Bacheller,  born  in  1776,  died  in  1777. 

5.  Stephon  Bacheller,  Jr.,  born  in  1778.  (See  more  extended  notice  below.) 

4.  Anstis,  born  in  1780,  died  in  1782. 

5.  Asa  Bacheller,  born  1782;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and 
Anna  (Nichols)  Clement,  in  1805.  They  lived  on  the  place  on  the  road  from  the 
Common  toward  Winchendon  and  South  Royalston,  which  was  for  at  least  half  a 
century  known  as  the  Asa  Bacheller  place,  and  for  more  than  another  half  century 
as  the  Franklin  H.  Goddard  place. 

6.  Mark  Bacheller,  born  in  1784,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

7.  Sally  Bacheller,  born  in  1786;  married  David  Peirks  in  1806;  he  died  in 
1809,  and  she  married  Asa  Knowlton,  in  1816. 

8.  Lois  Bacheller,  born  in  1788;  married  Peleg  Stratton  in  1810. 

9.  James  Bacheller,  born  in  1791;  he  married  Persis  Sweetzer;  became  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  practiced  in  Marlboro  and  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  and  died  in  1866. 

10.  Mark  Bacheller,  born  in  1793,  and  died  in  1843. 

Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  born  in  1778,  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and 
with  Dr.  Henry  Wells,  of  Montague.  In  1800,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  began  practice 
at  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod.  In  1803,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  who  began  to  feel 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  returned  to  Royalston,  to  assist  his  father,  and  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  practice  of 
the  father  and  the  son  in  Royalston  covering  80  years. 

Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  ranked  high  in  his  profession,  and  probably  had, 
for  many  years,  a  larger  consultation  business  than  any  other  physician  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  the  state.  He  was  prominent  in  medical  organizations,  repre¬ 
sented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1826  and  1830,  and  held  various  town  offices. 

He  married  (1)  Sally  Stratton,  in  1803,  who  died  in  1815;  (2)  Sally  Warland 
Moore,  in  1816,  who  died  in  1826;  (3)  Martha  Butler,  in  1827,  who  after  his  death 
became  the  wife  of  William  Clement,  and  died  in  1881. 

Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  died  suddenly  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  where  he 
had  called,  apparently  well,  in  1848. 

This  Bacheller  family  occupied  the  place  designated  at  11C  on  our  map.  The 
place  went  into  the  hands  of  Chauncy  Chase,  who  made  extensive  improvements, 
and  lived  there  from  1859  until  his  death  in  1878,  and  it  was  occupied  by  members 
of  his  family  until  1896;  since  which  time  it  has  had  several  owners  and  occupants, 
among  them,  Millard  W.  White,  John  S.  Moore  and  Alfred  C.  Turner. 
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DR.  ISAAC  P.  WILLIS. 

Dr.  Isaac  P.  Willis  was  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  1806.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  Castleton  and  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
receiving  his  M.  D.  from  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  at  the  last-named  place;  he 
also  attended  lectures  at  Philadelphia.  He  began  practice  in  Richmond,  N.  H., 
and  also  practiced  briefly  in  Florida  and  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  Royals¬ 
ton  in  1835,  and  was  first  assistant  to  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  and  then  his  part¬ 
ner  for  5  or  6  years.  He  then  set  up  for  himself,  and  had  a  large  and  successful 
practice,  not  only  in  Royalston,  but  in  adjoining  towns  for  many  miles  around.  He 
was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  served  on  the  School  Committee  for  11  years. 

He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Stacy  in  1838;  she  was  born  in  1807,  and  died 
July  28,  1882.  They  had  3  children: 

1.  Martha  Genette  Willis,  born  July  19,  1840;  married  Alfred  Dwight  Ray¬ 
mond  in  1861,  and  they  had  3  children.  Mr.  Caswell,  in  illuminating  the  Raymond 
family,  failed  to  inform  us  what  became  of  Alfred  Dwight  Raymond  and  his  wife 
after  the  birth  of  their  children.  Cemetery  records  show  that  Martha  Genette 
(Willis)  Raymond  died  Aug.  28,  1868,  and  Alfred  Dwight  Raymond  died  Aug. 
14,  1896. 

2.  Jules  Astley  Willis,  born  Dec.  17,  1843.  He  attended  Royalston  schools 
and  perhaps  some  academy,  and  he  probably  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  allowed  to  perform  vaccinations  during  a  small-pox  “scare” 
in  the  spring  of  1863;  I  fix  the  year  by  the  fact  that  I  was  employed  at  the  shop 
where  the  only  victim  of  the  disease  was  employed  and  still  remember  a  comment 
that  Jules  made  as  he  administered  the  treatment  to  me.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  later  in  1863,  Jules  was  deprived  of  guidance  which  he  probably  needed, 
and  was  around  his  home  without  much  apparent  aim  or  occupation,  until  1868,  (the 
date  I  fix  by  means  of  remembered  associations  with  him,)  when  he  went  away 
from  Royalston,  and  from  that  time  little  was  known  of  his  whereabouts  or  doings 
by  the  people  generally,  if  even  by  his  relatives;  he  certainly  did  not  achieve  a 
place  in  “Royalston’s  Hall  of  Fame”  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

3.  Lucy  Flora  Willis,  (omitted  by  Mr.  Caswell,  apparently  because  not  found 
in  the  Vital  Records  book,)  was  born  June  22,  1845.  After  the  death  of  her  father 
she  became  afflicted  with  a  seemingly  incurable  disease,  which  ultimately  rendered 
her  practically  helpless;  but  her  old  friends  and  schoolmates  who  visited  her  found 
her  always  patient  and  cheerful  throughout  all  the  long  years  of  suffering.  With 
her  mother  she  removed  to  Petersham,  which  had  been  the  home  of  Mrs.  Willis  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Willis,  and  there  Lucy  Flora  died,  Jan.  15,  1901,  having 
in  her  invalidism  outlived  her  mother  by  more  than  18  years. 

Dr.  Willis  died  June  28,  1863.  It  was  Sunday.  It  had  been  known  through  the 
day  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  disease  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  contracted  from  a  patient.  Near  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
service  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Mr.  George  Woodbury  stepped  in  from 
the  vestibule,  and  having  been  recognized  by  the  minister,  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard, 
said:  “Dr.  Willis  is  dead.”  Mr.  Bullard  closed  the  Bible  on  which  lay  the  notes  of 
his  unfinished  sermon,  and  said:  “Let  us  pray.”  And  then  he  poured  out  from  his 
heart,  in  words  and  tears,  the  great  sorrow  which  he  and  his  audience,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  community  shared.  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  church  on  the  following  Tues¬ 
day,  when  Mr.  Bullard  delivered  a  sermon  from  the  text:  “Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there?”  On  the  following  Sunday,  in  accordance 
with  his  custom  of  preaching  an  appropriate  sermon  after  the  death  of  a  parish- 
oner,  his  text  was:  “He  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not  save.” 

DR.  HORACE  TRACY  HANKS. 

Dr.  Horace  Tracy  Hanks  came  to  Royalston  and  began  practice  soon  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Willis.  He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1837,  acquired  a  good  medical 
education,  and  practiced  for  a  year  in  the  Albany  City  Hospital.  In  1862  he  was 
commissioned  as  Assistant  Surgeon  with  a  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  and 
after  a  year  of  service  in  the  field,  during  which  he  participated  in  several  notable 
battles,  he  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  a  hospital  in  Washington. 
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His  practice  in  Royalston  extended  fyom  1863  to  late  in  1868,  and  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  satisfactory  to  the  people.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
everything  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  served  on  the  School  Committee 
and  in  other  public  positions  with  credit. 

In  1864  he  married  Martha  L.  Fiske.  They  lived  in  the  Dr.  Willis  house,  at 
2C  on  our  map,  and  Dr.  Hanks  became  the  owner  of  it  when  Mrs.  Willis  and  her 
daughter  removed  to  Petersham.  Dr.  Hanks  and  his  wife  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  a  few  years  later,  in  New  York.  An  infant  child  died  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Hanks  died. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1868  Dr.  Hanks  went  to  New  York  City  to  attend 
lectures,  and  took  up  his  residence  there,  where  he  went  on  developing  his  educa¬ 
tion,  practice  and  experience  for  many  years,  until  in  1898,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1372  he  married  Julia  Dana  Godfrey,  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  and  they  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1900. 


RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  F.  W.  ADAMS,  SUMMER,  1906. 

DR.  HENRY  A.  DEANE. 

The  only  reference  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Deane  that  I  have  discovered  in  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well’s  History  of  Royalston  is  the  statement  that  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  “located 
in  Royalston  Center  in  1869,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Deane.” 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Deane  came  to  Royalston  soon  after  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hanks 
in  1868,  and  removed  to  Athol  late  in  1869.  As  Mr.  Caswell  furnished  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  him  in  his  Royalston  work,  I  turned  to  his  “Athol  Past  and  Present,” 
and  there  I  read  that  “Dr.  H.  A.  Deane  was  a  well-known  physician  in  Athol  from 
1860  to  1879,  when  he  removed  to  South  Hadley  and  later  to  Easthampton.” 

This  placing  of  Dr.  Deane  in  Athol  in  1860  was  obviously  one  of  Mr.  Caswell’s 
characteristic  inaccuracies.  From  what  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Deane’s  age,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  was  only  18  or  19  years  old  in  1860,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  practiced  in  Athol  until  he  went  there  from  Royalston  in  1869. 

During  the  short  term  of  Dr.  Deane’s  practice  in  Royalston  there  was  nothing 
to  make  a  great  test  of  his  skill.  He  mixed  in  with  the  social  and  religious  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  Center,  but  was  not  in  town  long  enough  to  be  called  into  any  public 
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office.  He  was  unmarried,  and  had  his  office  and  home  at  the  former  Dr.  Willis 
and  Dr.  Hanks  place,  then  occupied  by  William  W.  Clement. 

The  following,  from  the  Athol  Transcript  of  July  3,  1923,  gives  interesting  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  Dr.  Deane: 

“A  visitor  in  Athol  last  Sunday  was  Dr.  H.  A.  Deane  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
with  his  wife  and  3  children  were  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Greenfield  and  other 
places.  The  Doctor  is  kindly  remembered  by  old  friends,  but  most  of  them  have 
passed  over  now.  He  is  81  years  old,  very  active  in  physique,  driving  his  own  car 
long  distances,  and  though  pretty  gray  and  bald,  is  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fine  health.  He  practised  in  Athol  over  48  years  ago,  and  was  very  successful.  He 
moved  from  here  to  Easthampton,  we  think,  then  to  Hartford.  His  first  wife  was 
a  sister  of  the  late  Albert  L.  Newman,  the  banker.’ ’ 

With  the  intention  of  corresponding  with  Dr.  Deane,  I  looked  for  his  address 
in  current  directories,  but  failed  to  find  it,  either  in  the  list  of  physicians  in  Hart¬ 
ford  or  any  other  city  or  town  in  Connecticut,  or  among  the  residents  of  Hartford; 
indicating  that  probably  he  was  not  a  resident  of  Hartford  at  the  time  when  the 
canvass  for  those  directories  was  made. 


RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  F.  W.  ADAMS,  AUTUMN,  1906. 


DR.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  ADAMS. 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland  Adams  was  undoubtedly  named  by  his  parents  in  honor 
of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  an  American  divine  and  moral  philosopher,  who  lived 
1796-1865.  In  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston  it  is  stated  that  he  was  “popularly 
called  ‘Frank’  from  his  childhood;”  and  it  appears  that  he  accepted  the  shorter 
name,  and  adopted  it  for  all  his  business  transactions  and  correspondence,  signing 
numerous  reports  as  town  officer  for  publication  that  way,  and  using  it  as  his  legal 
and  authorized  name,  the  only  exceptions,  perhaps,  being  in  the  printed  records  of 
his  connection  with  the  church  and  of  his  marriage,  where  he  appears  as  Francis. 

Dr.  Adams  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1840;  his  parents  were 
Daniel  Emerson  and  Lucy  (Hastings)  Adams,  and  he  claims  kinship  to  John  Adams 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  early  presidents  of  the  United  States;  he  is  also  a  direct 
descendant  from  Primeval  Adam,  of  Garden  of  Eden  fame. 

With  a  good  preparatory  education,  he  entered  Amherst  College  in  1858,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1862.  His  patriotism  stirred  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  April  12,  1861,  he  added  the  study  of  military  tactics  and  drill  to  the  work 
of  his  college  course,  and  soon  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  he 
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enlisted  on  the  quota  of  his  native  town  as  a  private  in  the  51st  Regiment  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Volunteers;  his  proficiency  in  military  tactics  soon  won  him  a  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant,  under  which  he  served  with  his  regiment  in  North  Carolina. 
But  his  health  had  been  impaired  by  his  extra  work  during  his  last  year  at  college, 
and  after  the  march  to  Goldsboro,  and  picket  duty  in  the  swamps  on  the  river 
Neuse,  he  was  attacked  by  malaria,  with  complications,  which  resulted  in  his  dis¬ 
charge,  Jan.  25,  1863,  on  account  of  disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

After  a  time  his  health  recuperated  enough  to  enable  him  to  become  principal 
of  Lawrence  Academy,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  which  position  he  held  for  nearly  3  years; 
but  with  his  impaired  health  he  found  the  confinement  of  the  school  work  debilita¬ 
ting,  and  he  resigned  his  position  as  principal,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  1865,  after  having  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Amherst 
College,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University;  while  studying 
medicine  he  held  the  position  of  apothecary  at  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  after  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Harvard, 
in  1868,  he  became  an  assistant  physician  at  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 

A  year  of  hospital  work  and  experience  brought  to  him  the  need  of  an  open-air 
life,  and  he  decided  to  take  up  general  practice.  On  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
Henry  0.  Adams,  who  had  then  been  in  practice  in  South  Royalston  for  several 
years,  he  established  himself  at  Royalston  Center,  in  1869,  very  soon  after  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Deane.  He  remained  in  Royalston  about  2  years,  during  which  his 
home  and  office  was  at  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Hanks  and 
Dr.  Deane,  then  occupied  by  William  W.  Clement,  and  since  about  1876  by  the 
Joseph  T.  Nichols  family.  Dr.  Adams  fitted  in  well  with  the  social  and  religious 
affairs  of  the  town,  established  himself  in  the  high  esteem  of  the  people,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  selected  there  the  best  lady  in  the  land  as  his  life  partner. 

In  1871,  he  removed  to  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  became  the  partner 
of  a  college  classmate  in  the  operation  of  a  sanitarium. 

Royalston  Center  was  then  without  a  resident  physician  for  several  years. 
The  constantly  decreasing  population  of  the  town,  and  the  aggregation  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  adjoining  towns,  who  could  not  only  care  for  all  needs  in  their  own 
towns,  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  of  Royalston,  were  as  conveniently 
available  to  many  of  the  people  of  that  town  as  would  be  one  located  at  the  Center, 
— these  conditions  had  made  it  impossible  for  any  other  physician  in  Royalston  to 
build  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  early  physicians, 
the  Doctors  Bacheller  and  Dr.  Willis. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams  drove  to  the  Center  at  intervals,  and  had  quarters  where 
he  could  be  seen  or  requests  left  for  him  to  call,  as  there  were  no  telephones  then; 
and  he  responded  to  such  calls  as  reached  him  at  any  time. 

But  the  people  at  the  Center  wanted  a  resident  physician.  And  more  than 
that.  They  had  experienced  the  advantages  to  the  community  of  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  with  his  many  and  varied  accomplishments — musical,  literary, 
artistic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  profession,  and  plans  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
return.  In  1875  he  was  offered,  by  a  few  residents  of  Royalston,  “a  regular  salary 
in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  his  practice,  if  he  would  return  to  the  town.”  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposition,  and  so  became  a  salaried  pillar  of  Royalston  society.  And 
Caswell's  History  states  that  “the  agreement  was  faithfully  kept  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  several  parties.”  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  principal  contributors  of  that 
salary  were  Hon.  George  Whitney,  Mrs.  Emily  (Bullock)  Ripley,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
(Mirick)  Clark,  as  they  probably  had  larger  incomes  than  any  other  residents,  and 
were  the  largest  contributors  in  taxes  and  by  donations  to  all  financing  for  the 
public  welfare. 

During  his  life  of  more  than  half  a  century  in  Royalston  Dr.  Adams  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  three,  and  in  the  cases  of  some  families,  with  four  generations  of  its 
people — those  who  were  elderly  people  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  town,  and 
their  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  Many  he  has  known  from 
the  womb  to  the  tomb, — from  that  supreme  moment  which  has  decided  whether  the 
result  should  be  a  living  soul,  charged  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  never-ending 
eternity,  if  the  theology  be  true,  to  that  other  happiest  moment  of  existence,  when 
it  has  ceased  and  rest  and  peace  have  come  to  the  weary  wanderer,  when  life  has 
been  made  no  longer  desirable  by  age,  adversity  or  disease. 
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He  has  seen  nearly  all  of  the  residents  who  were  in  the  prime  of  life  and  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  when  he  came  to  it,  pass  on  to  “that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  returns;”  and  in  many  instances  not  one  person  of  the  family 
name  remains,  to  remind  of  those  who  have  gone. 

Dr.  Adams  has  held  town  offices  more  years  in  the  aggregate,  probably,  than 
any  other  resident  of  Royalston.  He  served  as  Town  Clerk  from  1877  to  1889  and 
again  from  1900  to  1917  inclusive, — a  total  of  31  years;  as  Town  Treasurer  in  1888 
and  from  1900  to  1919  inclusive, — a  total  of  21  years;  as  Trustee  of  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  from  1881  to  1920  inclusive, — a  total  of  40  years.  He  has  served  as  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  John  N.  Bartlett  Trust  Fund  for  about  25  years,  and  as  Trus¬ 
tee  of  other  Funds  for  many  years;  and  on  various  financial  and  other  committees. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  with  the  other  physicians  of  the  town,  he  has  never  served 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  his  activities 
have  been  as  extensive  and  diversified  as  in  town  affairs.  He  has  served  as  Clerk 
of  the  Church  for  more  than  30  years;  as  one  of  its  Deacons  for  32  years;  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sabbath  School  something  like  40  years;  as  choristor,  organist,  and 
in  other  positions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  1883  he  served  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court  or  Legislature,  from 
the  Eighth  Worcester  District,  which  then  consisted  of  the  towns  of  Athol  and 
Royalston,  He  has  held  commissions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  as  Notary  Public 
for  extended  terms. 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  musical  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royalston  Madrigal  Club,  which  achieved  a  notable  reputation  in  Royalston  and  ad¬ 
joining  towns  by  the  quality  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments  which  it 
staged,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  piano  for  the  town 
hall,  and  other  community  benefits. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Adams  has  sung  at  more  funerals  than  any  other  person 
in  Royalston,  as  his  musical  talent  and  his  willingness  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  service  have  made  him  the  most  desired  and  most  available  singer.  His  wife 
has  often  accompanied  him  in  the  service. 

His  pleasant  facility  of  language  has  made  him  the  almost  universal  choice  for 
presiding  officer  at  public  functions  and  celebrations.  He  served  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library  Building; 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  President  of  the  Day  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration;  as  Toastmaster  on  Old  Home  Days;  and,  in  brief, 
there  have  been  very  few  public  gatherings,  celebrations,  anniversaries,  entertain¬ 
ments,  conventions,  et  cetera,  at  Royalston  Center  for  many  years,  which  Dr.  Adams 
has  not  been  called  to  “conduct.” 

Although  he  is  not  listed  among  the  eminent  poets  of  the  land,  Dr.  Adams  is 
the  author  of  one  poem  of  distinction — an  epic  dealing  historically  and  dramatically 
with  the  principal  events  and  the  prominent  actors  in  the  Civil  War.  Inspired  by 
his  own  experience,  in  its  stirring  lines  he  has  given  expression  in  most  appropriate 
language  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  has  always  been  dominant  in  his  career. 
It  was  first  rendered  as  a  Memorial  Day  address  in  Royalston,  and  has  since  been 
delivered  at  Memorial  Day  exercises  and  regimental  reunions  and  in  lecture  courses 
in  many  other  towns  and  cities,  always  eliciting  the  highest  encomiums.  Probably 
it  has  never  appeared  in  print  in  full,  but  half  a  dozen  selections  from  it  are  given 
in  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

Nothing  but  blizzardy  conditions  of  the  weather  and  the  earnest  request  of  Dr. 
Adams  and  his  wife  that  the  people  desist,  out  of  regard  for  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  kept  the  populace  from  thronging  their  home,  Feb.  18,  1920,  to  assist  them 
in  celebrating  Dr.  Adams’  80th  birthday.  But  the  people  “said  it  with  flowers.” 

Weather  conditions,  however,  could  not  be  made  a  refuge  in  “the  good  old 
summer  time,”  and  the  people  insisted  that  the  venerable  Doctor  and  his  spouse 
allow  them  to  help  celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of  their  marriage  in  a  public 
reception  at  the  town  hall,  June  26,  1922.  “A  good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

Dr.  Adams  married  Fannie  Russell  Chase,  daughter  of  Chauncy  and  Caroline 
(Morse)  Chase,  of  Royalston,  June  26,  1872.  They  have  2  children: 

1.  Mabel  Winifred  Adams,  born  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.Y.,  Nov.  17, 1873. 
She  graduated  from  Northfield  Seminary  in  1895,  and  from  Cornell  University  in 
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1899.  She  was  married  at  Royalston,  Oct.  30,  1901,  to  William  Horatio  Burr,  an 
attorney  at  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  they  have  resided  since  that  time. 

2.  Robert  Winthrop  Adams,  born  in  Royalston,  Oct.  27,  1881.  He  graduated 
from  Cushing  Academy  in  1900,  and  from  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1904,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  engaged  in  electrical  engineering, 
in  which  he  became  so  proficient  that  in  1908  he  was  awarded  the  advanced  degree 
of  Electrical  Engineer  by  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  in  1913  was  appointed  manager  of 
its  Providence  office,  and  is  in  charge  of  its  interests  in  Rhode  Island  and  vicinity. 

In  1906  he  married  Pauline  Whitney,  daughter  of  Alfred  H.  and  Susie  (Davis) 
Whitney,  of  Ashburnham.  They  have  2  children: 

(1.)  Winthrop  Whitney  Adams,  born  at  Pittsfield,  Jan.  27,  1909. 

(2.)  Margery  Adams,  born  at  Providence,  May  11,  1922. 

DR.  THOMAS  RICHARDSON. 

Dr.  Thomas  Richardson  was  born  in  Leominster  in  1766,  and  came  to  Royals¬ 
ton  about  1790,  and  located  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town.  He  married 
Jane  Brown  of  Winchendon,  and  they  were  credited  with  11  children.  He  had  a 
large  practice,  and  a  good  reputation  as  a  physician  and  a  citizen,  and  served  the 
town  as  Selectman,  Assessor  and  School  Committee.  He  removed  to  Fitzwilliam 
in  1812,  desiring  to  reduce  his  practice  for  the  good  of  his  health.  He  became  one 
of  Fitzwilliam’s  most  prominent  citizens,  and  was  for  a  time  the  largest  tax-payer 
in  that  town.  He  served  as  Representative  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  As 
a  horse  breeder,  his  thorough  knowledge  and  good  taste  brought  him  great  success. 
He  died  iu  Fitzwilliam  in  1832. 

PHYSICIANS  AT  SOUTH  ROYALSTON. 

As  South  Royaiston  was  an  after-thought  in  making  up  the  town,  being  located 
principally  on  territory  set  over  from  the  adjoining  towns,  it  has  not  accumulated 
so  long  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  that  tend  toward  civic  betterment  as  has  the 
Center.  This  is  especially  true  with  relation  to  physicians.  In  its  early  years  the 
sick  in  the  village  and  its  vicinity  were  cared  for  by  physicians  from  the  Center  and 
neighboring  towns. 

Whether  Dr.  Horace  B.  Austin  was  the  first  physician  to  locate  in  South  Roy¬ 
alston  may  not  be  told.  It  is  stated  that  he  came  at  about  the  time  that  the  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad  was  put  through.  He  married  Sally  W.  Lewis, 
and  after  several  years  removed  to  Athol,  where  he  was  in  practice  for  a  few 
years,  and  where  he  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

Dr.  Austin  was  succeeded  by  a  Dr.  Coury,  who  remained  about  2  years. 

Dr.  J - B.  Gould  studied  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  graduated  at  the  Wood- 

stock,  Vt.,  Medical  College  in  1850.  He  soon  located  in  South  Royalston,  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Silas  Hale,  Jr.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee  for  several 
years.  His  practice  in  South  Royalston  continued  until  1860,  after  which  he  was 
in  Templeton  for  a  few  years,  and  then  removed  to  West  Somerville. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Francis  W.  Adams,  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Jan.  14,  1835;  studied  at  Philadelphia  Eclectic  College,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1858;  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  51st  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  as  ward  superintendent  in  a  hospital.  He  came 
to  South  Royalston  about  1863,  where  he  had  a  good  practice,  and  also  attended  to 
calls  for  his  services  at  the  Center  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  when  there  was 
no  other  resident  physician,  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  was  public  spirited,  and 
served  on  the  School  Committee  6  years,  as  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library  4  years, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church.  He  died 
June  16,  1902.  He  married  Mary  (or  Maria)  A.  Carpenter,  of  Worcester,  in  1860; 
she  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  attainments,  prominent  in  church  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  served  on  the  School  Committee.  She  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec.  5. 
1917.  They  had  a  son: 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Adams,  born  in  South  Royalston,  Sept.  8,  1864;  graduated  from 
Cushing  Academy  in  1884,  and  from  New  York  University  in  1889.  He  has  prac- 
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ticed  in  Stoughton,  East  Bridgewater  and  Northampton.  He  married  Agnes  M. 
Hobart,  of  East  Bridgewater,  in  1899;  she  died  in  1915.  They  had  two  sons:  Ho¬ 
bart  Adams,  born  in  1902,  and  John  McKean  Adams,  born  in  1904. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Bates  followed  Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams  as  physician  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  practiced  at  South 
Royalston  for  about  10  years,  and  then  removed  to  Ashburnham. 

A  Dr.  Me  Conley  followed,  and  remained  about  2  years. 

A  SALARIED  TOWN  PHYSICIAN. 

After  several  decades  of  practice  in  Royalston,  Dr.  F.  W.  Adams  made  it  known 
that  he  did  not  care  to  be  called  on  for  general  practice,  with  the  result  that  he 
gradually  relinquished  his  work  in  that  line;  and,  there  being  no  other  resident  phy¬ 
sician  in  the  town,  the  people  began  to  call  in  physicians  from  adjoining  towns,  and 
several  in  Fitzwilliam,  Athol,  Baldwinville,  Winchendon,  and  other  towns,  have 
added  to  their  work  and  their  incomes  by  attending  those  in  need  of  their  services 
in  Royalston.  The  telephone  and  the  automobile  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
services  of  these  physicians,  residing  at  distances  of  from  4  to  8  or  10  miles,  to  be 
secured  in  much  less  time  than  was  required  to  get  one  residing  nearer,  when  he 
must  be  summoned  by  a  messenger  on  foot  or  by  horse,  and  go  to  his  patient  by 
a  horse-propelled  vehicle. 

But  the  people  of  Royalston  wanted  a  resident  physician,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  matter  and  of  the  means  of  securing  one  led  to  action  at  the  annual  town  meet¬ 
ing  held  March  3,  1924,  when  the  Town  voted  to  have  a  resident  physician  secured, 
appropriated  $500  to  be  paid  to  him  for  remaining  in  the  town  for  one  year,  and 
chose  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks  and  George  M.  Lemon  as  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  physician  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations. 

The  committee  soon  secured  Dr.  Arthur  W.  King  to  fill  the  position.  Dr.  King 
came  from  Hyde  Park,  and  had  been  practicing  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  several 
years,  but  in  order  to  be  near  his  widowed  mother,  who  is  in  Boston,  he  remains  in 
the  north.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  and  an  X-ray  expert. 
He  resides  at  South  Royalston,  and  makes  periodic  visits  to  the  Center.  May  28, 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception  at  Whitney  Hall,  South 
Royalston,  and  on  June  27  he  was  tendered  a  similar  ovation  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
the  Center.  These  gatherings  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  townspeople 
and  by  physicians  and  others  from  adjoining  towns,  and  the  exercises  included 
speeches  and  musical  selections  in  profusion. 

At  its  annual  town  meeting  March  2,  1925,  the  Town  of  Royalston  again  ap¬ 
propriated  $500  for  the  resident  physician  for  another  year,  and  at  a  later  town 
meeting  voted  against  increasing  the  salary  above  that  amount.  The  Town  also 
voted  to  accept  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Chapter  303  of  the  Acts  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  of  1925,  which  is  an  amendment  to  a  previous  law,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that 

“In  any  town  of  not  exceeding  3,000  inhabitants  which  votes  to  have  its  select¬ 
men  act  as  a  board  of  health  and  which  accepts  this  section  by  vote  in  town  meet¬ 
ing,  the  selectmen  may  appoint  the  school  physician  to  be  inspector  of  health,  with 
the  duties  set  forth  in  Section  102  [of  the  previous  law].  Such  appointment  shall 
not  bar  the  school  physician  from  the  general  practice  of  his  profession.” 

A  salaried  physician  might  be  of  service  by  giving  free  lectures  and  “talks”  on 
the  cultivation  of  health,  in  schools  and  other  public  places.  But  such  work  might 
not  prove  to  be  popular,  as  people  generally  are  not  so  much  interested  in  matters 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  health  as  they  are  in 
having  disease  cured  and  lost  health  restored. 

LET  THE  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  HELP  YOU. 

The  reader  can  get  much  assistance  in  locating  desired  information  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  alphabetical  index  in  the  front  part  of  the  book,  in  which  are  given  not  only 
the  locations  of  references  to  people  whose  names  are  given,  but  the  locations  as 
well  of  stories  of  events,  illustrations,  and  many  other  features  which  help  to  make 
a  work  of  this  character  interesting  and  valuable  for  reference. 
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“OLD  HOME”  CELEBRATIONS. 

July  and  August  are  the  “vacation”  months  of  the  year.  Schools  and  colleges 
are  not  then  in  session,  and  the  students  and  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  go  about 
seeking  recreation  and  health.  Those  are  the  months  during  which,  more  than  any 
others,  people  who  have  gone  out  from  the  country  towns  to  other  homes  return 
with  their  children  to  visit  their  relatives  in  their  native  towns.  Then  they  can 
meet  and  mingle  also  with  many  of  their  old  friends  who  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  are  elsewhere,  improving  their  education  or  helping  to  educate  others,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  made  permanent  homes  elsewhere. 

Somewhere  along  near  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  somebody  started  the 
movement  for  a  “standardized”  celebration  of  “Old  Home  Week”  and  “Old  Home 
Day,”  when  the  home-coming  should  culminate  in  one  or  several  days  of  public 
commingling  and  entertainment.  Associations  were  formed  to  arrange  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  some  of  those  who  were  born  or  had  resided  in  the  towns,  and  had 
achieved  distinction  elsewhere,  were  invited  to  assist  in  furnishing  entertainment. 
Sometimes  the  plans  covered  one  or  two  Sundays,  when  services  in  the  churches 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

Old  Royalston  early  adopted  the  “Old  Home”  custom,  and  its  celebrations  for 
several  years  were  very  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  first  formal  observance  of 
the  occasion  was  on  July  20,  1903,  when  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  social  inter¬ 
course,  music  by  the  Red  Men’s  Band  of  Winchendon,  and  sports  and  games  on  the 
Common.  About  800  people  enjoyed  a  dinner  in  the  town  hall.  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Fairbanks  served  as  president  of  the  day,  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams  as  toast  mas¬ 
ter,  at  the  afternoon  exercises  in  the  church,  which  included  songs  by  Prof.  Edward 
N.  Knight,  Miss  Jennie  Bolton  and  Miss  Morgan;  addresses  by  Ex-Mayor  Thomas 
Norton  Hart,  of  Boston,  Judge  Hamilton  S.  Peck,  ex-mayor  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
Prof.  Fred  W.  Cross,  principal  of  Palmer  high  school,  Edwin  A.  Fisher,  city  engi¬ 
neer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Parker,  of  Winchendon;  a  poem  by  Rev. 
Albert  Bryant,  of  Scituate;  and  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Calista  Peck  Fairbanks,  of  Win¬ 
chendon.  On  this  occasion  George  W.  Holman,  of  Fitchburg,  presented  the  ancient 
statuette  of  the  “Angei  Gabriel,”  the  story  of  which  is  told  on  page  77. 

In  following  years  the  exercises  were  varied  somewhat.  In  1904  a  “basket 
picnic”  took  the  place  of  a  formal  dinner,  and  between  400  and  500  registered,  from 
44  cities  and  towns,  in  7  states,  which  probably  did  not  include  nearly  all  present. 
Band  and  vocal  music,  addresses  by  natives  or  former  residents,  formal  dinners  and 
informal  lunches,  sports  and  ball-games,  with  concerts  and  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  dancing  parties  in  the  evenings,  filled  the  days  with  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  “Royalston  people”  from  other  places  who  assisted  in  these  festi¬ 
vals,  were  Dana  M.  Dustan,  John  B.  Bowker,  and  Charles  H.  Goodell,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester;  Frederic  C.  Nichols,  of  Fitchburg;  Enoch  T.  Lewis,  of  Athol;  Elizabeth 
Brown,  of  Chicago;  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Williams,  of  Fitzwilliam. 

At  the  exercises  in  1910,  Daniel  Davis,  101  years  of  age,  read  a  paper,  giving 
historical  data  for  nearly  a  century  from  his  own  personal  knowledge.  There  was 
also  an  inspiring  poem  by  Amanda  Bemis  Smith. 

The  evening  outdoor  exercises  in  1910  were  interrupted  by  a  terrific  thunder 
storm  and  gale;  the  caterer’s  tent  was  blown  down,  and  one  horse  was  frightened 
into  running  away;  the  damage  to  persons  and  property,  however,  was  light. 

Among  the  early  officers  of  the  Old  Home  Association  were  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Fairbanks,  president;  Herman  M.  Partridge,  secretary;  Phinehas  S.  Newton, 
treasurer;  Benjamin  Hammond  Brown,  Leonard  Byam  and  Willie  W.  Davis,  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  Colin  Mackenzie  served  as  president  and  Stella  V.  Newton  as 
secretary  for  several  years;  and  others  who  assisted  in  official  positions  were  Luke 
B.  Shepardson,  Charles  H.  Brown,  Everard  B.  Hanson,  Levvens  G.  Forbes,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Frye,  and  Millard  W.  White. 

These  “Old  Home”  observances  were  kept  up  every  year,  probably,  from  1903 
to  1910,  inclusive;  but  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library 
building,  in  June,  1911,  (see  page  131,)  was  so  much  like  an  “Old  Hom3”  affair 
that  the  usual  festival  was  omitted  that  year,  and  it  has  never  been  resumed, — the 
anticipation  and  realization  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  1915  (see  page 
169)  evidently  having  satisfied  the  desire  for  pablic  celebrations. 
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SOUTH  ROYALSTON  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

South  Royalston  has  had  something  like  “Old  Home  Days”  of  its  own,  in  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  “South  Royalston  School  Association,”  beginning  Aug.  3, 
1904,  and  continuing  regularly.  About  50  former  teachers  and  pupils  assembled  at 
the  first  session,  but  the  attendance  gradually  increased  until  several  hundred  were 
sometimes  present.  At  the  first  meeting  the  following  officers  of  the  organization 
were  chosen,  some  of  whom  have  been  continuously  re-elected:  President,  Charles 
A.  Safford,  of  Atlantic;  vice-president,  J.  Herbert  King,  of  Baldwinville;  secretary, 
M.  Abbie  Sherwin,  of  Gardner;  treasurer,  Fred  L.  Drury,  of  Fitchburg;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  Myra  Benson,  of  Otter  River,  Fred  Ingalls,  of  Greenfield,  and 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Beals,  of  South  Royalston.  At  these  annual  gatherings  addresses  have 
been  given  and  other  entertainment  provided  by  former  teachers  and  pupils,  many 
of  whom  have  become  prominent  in  professional  and  business  life. 

WEST  ROYALSTON  SCHOOL  REUNIONS. 

The  residents  and  former  residents  of  the  west  part  of  Royalston  on  several 
occasions  gathered  in  what  were  known  as  biennial  reunions  of  the  old  school  dis¬ 
trict  No.  7.  About  75  people  were  present  at  the  one  held  on  July  23,  1902.  Sal¬ 
mon  Goddard,  of  Athol,  87  years  of  age,  was  president  of  the  day,  and  his  son, 
Herbert  S.  Goddard,  was  toast  master.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  were  Judge  Hamilton  S.  Peck,  of  Burlington,  Vt.;  Dea.  Hervey  W.  Bliss, 
of  Winchester,  N.  H.;  Prof.  J.  K.  Cole,  of  Peabody;  Augustus  J.  Fisher,  of  Orange; 
Edwin  Pierce,  of  Chelsea;  Sheldon  Moses,  of  Worcester,  88  years  of  age;  and  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Adams. 

ROYALSTON  GRANGE,  NO.  195,  P.  OF  H. 

Royalston  has  never  been  a  fertile  field  for  secret  societies  or  beneficial  organ¬ 
izations,  and  lodges  or  branches  of  the  numerous  orders  which  have  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  never  been  established  among  her  people. 
The  population  is  too  limited  to  furnish  the  membership  and  officers  required  for 
the  successful  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  associations.  Residents  of 
Royalston,  however,  have  become  members  of  organizations  with  headquarters 
located  elsewhere,  and  others  have  retained  memberships  which  they  acquired 
while  residing  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Caswell  gives  the  names  of  about  40  Royalston  men  who  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  Masonic  lodges  in  Athol  and  Orange. 

One  fraternity  has  been  developed  which  gained  a  foothold  in  Royalston,  has 
flourished  there  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  promises  to  continue  as  one 
of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  town. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  according  to  Webster’s  dictionary,  is  “a  secret 
organization  of  farmers,  designed  to  further  their  interests,  and  particularly  to 
bring  producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers,  into  direct  commer¬ 
cial  relations,  without  intervention  of  middlemen  or  traders.” 

Royalston  Grange,  No.  195,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  organized  March  17, 
1892,  with  42  charter  members.  The  officers  were  elected  March  24,  and  in¬ 
stalled  March  30,  as  follows:  Master,  Millard  W.  White;  Overseer,  Joseph  M. 
Wheeler;  Lecturer,  Alfred  Dwight  Raymond;  Steward,  Calvin  H.  Wilcox;  Assist¬ 
ant  Steward,  Levvens  G.  Forbes;  Secretary,  Carrie  W.  Raymond;  Treasurer,  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  Newton;  Gate-Keeper,  Clarence  H.  Deland;  Chaplain,  Luther  E.  Stewart; 
Pomona,  Hattie  R.  Moore;  Flora,  Stella  V.  Newton;  Ceres,  Lizzie  M.  Reed;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Cora  Wetherbee;  Organist,  E.  Jane  Partridge;  Chorister,  Her¬ 
man  M.  Partridge. 

During  the  year  1892  the  sessions  of  the  Grange  were  held  in  the  town  hall, 
but  beginning  with  the  first  meeting  in  1893  they  were  held  in  a  hall  that  had  been 
fitted  up  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Center  schoolhouse,  and  so  continued  until  1904, 
when  the  room  was  required  for  school  purposes,  and  the  sessions  were  again  held 
in  the  town  hall,  which  has  been  the  meeting  place  since  that  time. 

Starting  with  42  charter  members,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  its  membership 
had  increased  to  53;  in  1895  it  was  108,  and  in  1912  it  was  90.  Quite  likely  a  few 
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members  were  given  over  to  the  South  Royalston  Grange  when  it  was  instituted 
in  1913,  and  its  constituency  is  likely  to  fluctuate.  But  the  Grange  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  social  needs  of  a  rural  community  like  Royalston,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  one  of  Royalston’s  institutions  which  will  last  for  many  years. 

While  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  stated  by  the  dictionary,  is  an  “organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  designed  to  further  their  interests,”  its  membership  is  not  confined 
to  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  their  families,  but  embraces  those  of 
all  pursuits,  including  mechanics,  professional  and  trades  people.  This  brings  into 
the  Grange  a  wide  range  of  talent,  with  varied  ability  for  the  promotion  of  its  aims, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  its  membership,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

Royalston  Grange  has  held  successful  fairs  and  field-days,  and  has  made  prize¬ 
winning  exhibits  at  the  fairs  of  the  Worcester  Northwest  Agricultural  Society.  It 
has  assisted  its  members  and  others  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble,  and  made 
generous  financial  contributions  for  numerous  worthy  objects.  And  it  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  part  of  the  social  entertainment  at  the  Center. 

SOUTH  ROYALSTON  GRANGE,  NO.  320,  P.  OF  H. 

South  Royalston  Grange,  No.  320,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  organized 
March  11,  1913,  with  49  members.  The  first  officers  were:  Master,  Harold  C. 
Mosher;  Overseer,  Forest  E.  Richmond;  Lecturer,  Victoria  Connolly;  Chaplain, 
Lura  Williams;  Steward,  Franklin  A.  Brown;  Assistant  Steward,  Charles  Stewart; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Elizabeth  D.  Brown;  Secretary,  Florence  E.  Wheeler; 
Treasurer,  John  Heath;  Gate-Keeper,  Harry  J.  Greenhall;  Ceres,  Marguerite 
Henderson;  Pomona,  Helen  Struthers;  Flora,  Mary  Sullivan;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Brenton  H.  Mosher,  Carl  E.  Heath,  J.  Frank  Wilkey. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Whitney  hall,  in  the  school  building,  for  about  two 
years;  but  in  the  spring  of  1915  the  old  Methodist  church  building  was  purchased 
by  the  Grange  and  fitted  up  for  its  purposes.  The  South  Royalston  Grange,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  destined,  like  the  one  at  the  Center,  to  flourish  for  many  years.  Va¬ 
rious  causes,  perhaps,  led  to  its  disbandment, — removal  of  prominent  members,  lack 
of  interest  in  agricultural  affairs,  other  attractions  more  appealing,  etc.  Some  of 
the  members  became  members  of  the  Granges  at  the  Center  and  in  other  places, 
and  the  Methodist  church  building  was  sold  to  the  Finnish  people,  who  had  located 
in  considerable  numbers  in  and  near  South  Royalston  village,  and  needed  the  build¬ 
ing  for  their  own  public  purposes. 

LADIES'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

The  Royalston  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  gracious  work  has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year  during  all  of 
that  time,  and  new  members  have  been  taken  in  to  fill  the  places  of  those  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  sickness  or  age  or  removed  by  death.  It  would  be  impossible  to  compile 
anything  like  a  complete  list  of  all  the  good  offices  performed  by  the  kind-hearted 
members  in  the  name  of  the  society;  but  their  work  has  consisted  in  part  of  sewing 
for  families  in  need;  the  making  of  bedquilts  and  other  articles,  which  have  some¬ 
times  been  turned  into  cash  at  fairs  and  sales;  festivals  and  suppers,  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  devoted  to  benevolent  uses;  and  many  other  self-sacrificing  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  good  of  individuals  and  the  community  as  a  whole.  One  of  its  most 
conspicuous  public  works  was  the  raising  of  $250  by  various  means  (at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  George  Woodbury,  see  page  129,)  to  which  was  added  another  $250 
by  Joseph  Raymond,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Royalston  Public  Library. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  usually  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  in 
the  afternoons,  and  sometimes  the  gentlemen  are  invited  to  “tea”  or  supper,  and 
perhaps  to  “spend  the  evening.”  Occasionally  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening 
occurrence  transpires  at  the  town  hall.  Many  of  the  best  public  entertainments 
have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  Its  100th  anniversary  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  June  26,  1925,  with  an  elaborate  entertainment,  and  a  historical  sketch  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Emma  (Pierce)  Stowe.  The  oldest  member,  Mrs.  Martha  (Turner) 
Nichols,  89  years  of  age,  was  present. 

South  Royalston  has  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  which  for  many  years  has  rendered 
benevolent  services,  similar  to  those  of  the  society  at  the  Center. 
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OLD  ROYALSTON  FAMILIES. 

Mr.  Caswell  devoted  a  large  amount  of  space  in  his  History  of  Royalston  to 
“Old  Royalston  Families.”  The  results  of  his  researches  in  preparing  sketches  of 
those  old  families  are  interesting,  enlightening,  amusing,  and  sometimes  exasper¬ 
ating.  An  alien  like  Mr.  Caswell  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  carrying  on  such 
work,  as  compared  with  the  person  who  has  lived  in  the  town  and  is  in  possession 
of  a  large  amount  of  information  that  may  be  secured  by  the  alien  only  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  much  perhaps  not  secured  at  all. 

It  is  a  wide  open  question  how  much  these  old  family  records  are  worth, — how 
many  people  are  interested  in  these  lists  of  names  and  dates  for  numerous  genera¬ 
tions,  of  people  who  for  the  most  part  were  only  mediocre,  with  occasionally  one 
with  talents  so  well  developed  as  to  merit  a  place  in  a  printed  “hall  of  fame.” 

It's  what  some  folks  would  call  “fascinating  work,” — this  hunting  out  and  har¬ 
monizing  names  and  dates,  and  building  up  families,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  work  that 
should  be  done  by  interested  parties,  members  of  the  families,  desiring  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  memory  of  their  loved  and  honored  relatives,  rather  than  by  others  as  a 
means  of  commercial  gain. 

Even  those  best  equipped  in  such  matters  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  A 
cousin  who  had  done  more  than  anybody  else  in  our  connection  in  working  out  the 
genealogy  of  the  Morse  family,  in  sending  me  a  transcript  of  a  part  of  her  record, 
gave  the  year  of  the  deaths  of  our  grandparents  as  1870,  which  I  knew  was  not 
correct  when  I  discovered  that  the  dates  as  given  by  her  would  have  brought  our 
grandmother’s  funeral  on  the  same  day  as  my  marriage,  which  did  not  so  occur. 

Another  relative,  in  informing  me  of  the  death  of  an  aunt,  referred  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  deaths  of  two  other  aunts,  and  made  three  errors  in  giving  the  dates. 

A  girl,  whose  home  was  on  Royalston  Common,  and  who  had  been  my  school¬ 
mate,  died  July  3,  1861.  I  know  positively  that  she  died  in  1861,  for  that  was  the 
only  year  that  I  was  employed  in  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston;  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday  that  year  came  on  Thursday;  I  walked  to  my  home  at  the  Center 
Wednesday  evening,  and  learned  of  the  death  of  the  girl;  walked  back  to  South 
Royalston  Thursday  evening  in  order  to  be  ready  to  resume  my  work  in  the  mill  at 
5  o’clock  Friday  morning;  worked  Friday  and  Saturday  forenoon,  and  then  walked 
up  to  the  Center  and  attended  the  funeral  of  that  schoolmate  Saturday  afternoon. 
There  is  no  event  in  my  life  of  the  date  of  which  I  have  more  positive  and  indis¬ 
putable  evidence;  and  yet  on  the  marble  at  that  schoolmate’s  grave  it  is  stated 
that  she  died  July  3,  1862,  and  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  history  it  is  stated  that  she  died 
in  1863. 

Written  family  records  are  convenient,  if  carefully  kept  and  reasonably  com¬ 
plete;  but  how  often  are  they  so?  As  frequently  as  otherwise,  perhaps,  they  are 
partially  filled  at  some  gathering  of  several  or  many  members  of  a  family;  some¬ 
one  suggests  that  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  fill  out  the  family  record,  and  the  big 
family  Bible  is  brought  out,  and  someone  who  is  known  to  be  a  good  penman  is 
designated  to  make  the  entries.  A  few  are  executed  with  ease;  and  then  comes  a 
call  for  the  date  of  some  family  event  which  no  one  present  can  supply,  and  finally 
the  work  is  laid  aside,  perhaps  never  again  to  be  taken  up,  or  perhaps  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  someone  who  has  the  desire  but  lacks  the  ability  to  do  it  properly. 

Old  town  records  are  far  from  being  complete,  even  if  they  are  accurate  as  far 
as  they  go.  Town  clerks  probably  made  them  on  “hearsay”  or  perhaps  on  request 
of  interested  persons,  and  many  events  were  omitted.  In  later  years  laws  have 
been  made  requiring  all  physicians,  clergymen  and  justices,  and  undertakers,  offi¬ 
ciating  at  births,  marriages,  deaths  and  funerals,  to  certify  to  city  and  town  clerks 
the  details  of  dates,  names  and  parentage,  residences,  ages,  etc.,  of  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  events. 

A  citation  of  a  few  peculiar,  contradictory  and  impossible  things  that  have 
become  a  part  of  the  published  history  of  Royalston’s  people  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  readers. 

On  page  32  mention  is  made  of  a  set  of  books  with  an  elongated  title,  “pre¬ 
pared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Ellery  Bicknell  Crane,”  and  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Worcester  County  and  the  genealogy  of  many  of  its  people.  This  set  of 
4  large  volumes  was  undoubtedly  brought  out  under  a  subscription  scheme,  and  the 
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subscription  price  probably  covered  the  publication  of  sketches  of  the  families  of 
the  subscribers,  with  the  subscribers  (or  other  members  of  the  families)  brilliantly 
“illuminated”  at  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  the  sketches. 

The  Newton  Family  in  Royalston  was  the  subject  of  two  sketches,  probably 
because  there  were  two  subscribers.  At  any  rate,  we  may  suppose,  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  work,  that  the  courteous  solicitor,  having  secured  the  subscription  of 
Willard  Hazen  Newton,  blocked  out  a  sketch  of  the  family,  getting  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  could  from  the  subscriber,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  filled  out  under  the 
“editorial  supervision”  of  Mr.  Crane,  from  the  storehouses  of  the  Worcester  Society 
of  Antiquity,  of  which  he  was  the  librarian.  Then  later,  we  may  believe,  the  alert 
solicitor  secured  the  subscription  of  Phinehas  S.  Newton  for  the  work,  but  Phinehas 
In  his  modesty  not  caring  to  be  exploited,  arranged  that  the  “illumination”  should 
be  thrown  on  his  deceased  brother,  Charles  Homer  Newton.  And  although  Willard 
Newton,  grandfather  of  Willard  Hazen  Newton,  and  Elmer  Newton,  father  of 
Charles  Homer  Newton,  were  brothers  and  credited  as  sons  of  Nathan  Brigham 
Newton,  the  ancestry  back  of  that  is  quite  different  in  the  two  sketches,  as  shown 
in  the  following  compilation  of  the  lineages  from  the  printed  sketches: 


Ancestry  of  Willard  Hazen  Newton: 

I.  Richard  Newton,  born  in  England. 

II.  Daniel,  son  of  Richard. 

III.  Nathaniel,  son  of  Daniel. 

IV.  Simon,  son  of  Nathaniel. 

V.  Nathan  Brigham,  son  of  Simon. 

VI.  Willard. 

VII.  Horatio  Danforth. 

VIII.  Willard  Hazen  Newton. 


Ancestry  of  Charles  Homer  Newton: 

I.  Richard  Newton,  born  in  England. 

II.  Daniel,  5th  child  of  Richard. 

III.  Isaac,  4th  child  of  Daniel. 

IV.  Hezekiah,  2nd  child  of  Isaac. 

V.  Nathan  Brigham,  son  of  Hezekiah. 

VI.  Elmer. 

VII.  Charles  Homer  Newton. 


In  apparent  support  of  the  statement  that  Nathan  Brigham  Newton  was  a  son 
of  Simon  Newton,  the  Crane  work  states  that  Simon  Newton  “bought  land  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  Sept.  5,  1765,  of  William  Pierce,  of  Royalston,  and  he  sold  land  there,  March 
9,  1772,  to  Joseph  Lee,  of  Concord,  Mass.”  It  is  also  stated  that  Simon  Newton 
“had  7  children  born  and  baptized  at  Royalston.”  And  further,  referring  to  Nathan 
Brigham  Newton:  “Nathan  Brigham,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  guardian  of 
his  father,  Simon  Newton,  when  his  grandfather  [Nathaniel  Newton]  died,  and  was 
doubtless  related.” 

In  support  of  the  version  which  places  Nathan  Brigham  Newton  as  a  son  of 
Hezekiah  Newton,  it  is  stated  that  Hezekiah  Newton  had  a  son  Hezekiah,  born 
June  25,  1755,  died  at  Royalston,  Jan.  6,  1848,  aged  92  years. 

Nathan  Brigham  Newton  also  had  a  son  Hezekiah,  born  in  1787,  married  and 
father  of  9  children,  who  followed  Major  John  Norton  on  the  farm  at  the  north 
part  of  the  town  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Metcalf  and  the  Mosman  place 
and  has  now  been  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss  Edith  Ely  Metcalf  as  a  summer 
home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  Hezekiah  Newton  died  in  1852. 

So  it  appears  that  the  Newtons  who  all  acknowledge  Nathan  Brigham  Newton 
as  a  common  ancestor,  have  a  choice  in  their  progenitors  for  3  generations  back 
of  him. 

The  sketches  of  “Old  Royalston  Families”  in  Mr.  Caswell’s  History  of  Royals¬ 
ton  abound  in  contradictory,  misleading,  untrue  and  ridiculous  statements. 

The  story  of  the  Metcalf  family  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book,  and  was  probably  blocked  out  by  a  member  of  the  family,  who  had  access  to 
such  records  as  had  been  kept  and  knew  where  to  seek  other  needed  information. 
Perhaps  the  following  quirk  was  “edited”  into  it  after  it  left  the  hands  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  compiler.  On  page  167  it  is  stated  that  Isaac  Stevens  Metcalf  married  Antoi¬ 
nette  Brigham  Putnam,  that  she  died  Aug.  14,  1875,  and  that  they  had  12  children. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  9  of  the  children,  numbered  in  consecutive  order,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  9th  one  was  born  Sept.  7,  1875, — 24  days  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  births  of  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  children, 
whether  they  were  born  before  or  after  the  death  of  their  mother.  Allowing  that 
an  error  was  made  in  the  date  either  of  the  death  of  the  mother  or  of  the  birth  of 
the  9th  child,  we  may  imagine  that  the  3  other  children  were  born  between  the  9  as 
listed  and  “died  young,”  so  that  they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention. 
But  that  explanation  of  the  quirk  will  not  be  likely  to  come  to  all  readers. 
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In  his  illumination  of  the  Leathe  family  Mr.  Caswell,  on  page  321,  stated  that 
John  Walton  Leathe  was  born  Jan.  22,  1815,  and  married  Polly  Morse  of  Fitzwillam 
Nov.  15,  1828,  before  he  was  14  years  old,  which  is  rather  startling;  and  then  a  few 
lines  below  on  the  same  page,  he  stated  that  John  Leathe,  uncle  to  John  Walton 
Leathe,  married  apparently  the  same  Polly  Morse  of  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  same  date, 
Nov.  15,  1828.  A  few  other  quirks  appear  in  this  sketch  of  the  Leathe  family. 

The  Stone  family  was  extraordinarily  embellished  by  the  statement,  on  page 
324,  that  Robert  Waldo  Stone,  the  son  of  Edward  Lyman  Stone,  was  born  Aug. 
7,  1862,  when  his  father  was  less  than  11  years  of  age;  and  also  that  Edward  Lyman 
Stone  was  the  father  of  Cora  Viola  Stone,  born  May  9,  1869,  when  the  reputed  father 
was  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and  that  she  was  married  Dec.  24,  1891.  On  page  323 
it  is  stated  that  Edward  Lyman  Stone  had  a  sister,  Cora  Viola  Stone,  and  that  she 
was  born  May  7,  1868,  and  married  Dec.  24,  1892.  A  queer  mixup. 

The  Bragg  family  was  the  recipient  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  double  dating.  On 
page  104,  it  is  told  that  Rev.  Jesse  Kendall  Bragg  was  born  Oct.  11,  1811,  while  on 
page  304  the  date  of  his  birth  is  set  along  6  years,  to  Oct.  11,  1817.  On  page  304  it 
is  stated  that  Henry  Obookiah  Bragg  was  born  Aug.  21,  1824,  and  on  page  306  the 
date  is  set  back  4  months,  to  April  21,  1824.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Everett  Bert 
Bragg  is  given  in  two  ways  on  page  306, — March  2,  1856,  and  March  20,  1856. 

The  Bullock  family  was  given  surplus  treatment  on  page  183,  when  two  birth¬ 
days  were  specified  for  Calvin  Bullock.  The  first  date  is  set  as  Sept.  21,  1829,  and 
very  likely  is  the  correct  one,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  one  given  in  the  Vital 
Records.  The  other  date  of  birth  is  given  as  Sept.  20,  1830,  and  in  my  opinion  was 
secured  by  erroneous  rockoning  backward.  As  is  well  understood,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  many  people  to  “keep  track”  of  the  ages  of  relatives  and  friends  by 
remembering  their  ages  at  the  last  anniversaries,  and  then  when  the  next  anniver¬ 
saries  come,  adding  a  year  and  remembering  the  resulting  figures  for  another  year; 
and  probably  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  no  recollection  is  kept  of  the  year  of  the 
birth,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  it  by  reckoning  backwards,  which,  if  not  very 
carefully  done,  may  lead  to  an  error.  But  a  historian  should  be  on  guard  against 
things  of  this  nature,  and  by  investigation,  comparison  and  analysis  establish  the 
correct  dates,  and  never  publish  contradictory  statements  without  explanation. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN  FAMILY. 

In  his  sketch  of  the  Chamberlain  family,  Mr.  Caswell  traced  them  down  from 
Simeon  Chamberlain,  who  came  from  Sutton  to  Royalston  about  1768,  and  became 
Royalston’s  first  schoolmaster,  down  through  4  generations  to  Bela  N.  Chamber- 
lain,  whom  he  stated  was  married  to  H.  Jane  Cram,  Aug.  15,  1849,  and  that  their 
first  child,  Herbert  Bela  Chamberlain,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1849, — the  same  date  that 
his  parents  were  married.  As  it  seemed  probable  to  me  that  Herbert  Bela  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  furnished  much  of  the  data  for  that  sketch,  that  if  the  dates  as  given 
by  Mr.  Caswell  were  correct  he  would  have  avoided  giving  them,  and  that  he  might 
still  be  living,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  which  was  given  as 
his  place  of  residence,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  error,  if  one  had 
been  made. 

But  Herbert  Bela  Chamberlain  had  “passed  on”  before  my  letter  reached  his 
home,  and  it  was  answered  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Nettie  L.  (Phillips)  Chamberlain. 
She  sent  a  sketch  of  the  branch  of  the  Chamberlain  family  which  removed  to  New 
Hampshire  and  expanded  there  and  in  Vermont;  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Bela 
N.  Chamberlain  is  given  as  Oct.  27,  1847,  and  of  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Herbert 
Bela  Chamberlain,  as  Aug.  15,  1849.  This  makes  it  quite  apparent  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  both  events  as  of  the  same  date  was  due  to  Mr.  Caswell’s  carelessness  in 
copying  the  dates  from  the  letter  sent  him. 

Herbert  Bela  Chamberlain,  who  had  served  as  town  lister,  or  assessor,  for  20 
years,  and  as  town  auditor  of  Brattleboro  for  28  years,  died  July  31,  1917.  I  was 
grieved  when  I  read  in  a  news  item  that  his  widow,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded, 
had  ended  her  own  life  in  despondency  over  physical  ills,  July  5,  1925. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  results  of  my  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Cham¬ 
berlain  led  me  to  yield  to  the  “fascination”  of  working  out,  from  the  information 
given  by  her,  by  the  Vital  Records  and  by  Mr.  Caswell’s  book,  a  full  genealogical 
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sketch  of  the  Chamberlain  family  in  Royalston;  but  I  will  refrain  from  printing  it, 
as  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be  of  very  much  interest  to  anyone  who  is  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  this  work,  and  the  matter  sent  me  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
shows  quite  plainly  that  the  Chamberlain  family,  which  would  be  the  ones  most 
interested,  have  the  genealogy  well  worked  out  on  their  own  account. 

Two  Chamberlains  married  Metcalfs  in  1816  and  1823;  and  Elder  John  Shep- 
ardson  married  Maria  Chamberlain  of  New  Salem,  but  perhaps  of  Royalston  origin, 
in  1843.  Perhaps  the  latest  connection  of  the  Chamberlains  with  anyone  known 
to  Royalston  people  in  recent  times  came  when  John  Chamberlain  married  Widow 
Sarah  Holden  of  Templeton  for  his  3rd  wife,  in  1828,  and  John  Holden,  son  of  the 
erstwhile  Widow  Holden,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  this  John  Chamberlain,  in 
1829.  It  seems  probable  that  this  John  Holden  was  a  progenitor  of  the  late 
Emory  A.  Holden,  and  the  Holden  place,  “under  the  hill,”  where  he  was  born,  was 
previously  a  Chamberlain  place,  and  quite  probably  the  home  of  “Royalston’s  first 
schoolmaster,”  Simeon  Chamberlain  (see  page  98). 

THE  GALE  FAMILY. 

The  first  member  of  the  Gale  family  to  settle  in  Royalston,  probably,  was  Isaac 
Gale,  son  of  Isaac  Gale,  of  Sutton,  who,  about  1770,  took  over  the  mill  lot  and 
privilege  on  the  Lawrence,  about  2  miles  south  from  the  Common,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Athol  road,  which  had  previously  been  conveyed  by  the  Proprietors 
to  Benjamin  Marsh,  also  from  Sutton.  This  Isaac  Gale  died  about  1778,  and  Henry 
Nichols,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Joseph  T.  Nichols,  and  whose  wife 
had  died,  married  the  widow  of  this  Isaac  Gale  and  removed  to  the  Gale  mills  and 
operated  them  (see  page  61). 

Isaac  Gale  left  a  large  family;  one  son,  Jonathan  Gale,  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  army;  his  son,  Isaac  Gale,  2d,  was  born  in  1787,  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  married  Tamar  Goddard;  they  had  10  children. 

Three  of  those  children  went  to  the  great  west  and  there  achieved  careers 
which  entitled  them  to  positions  in  Royalston’s  printed  “hall  of  fame.” 

Amory  Gale,  born  in  Royalston  in  1815,  acquired  a  good  education  and  became 
a  clergyman.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  Worcester  in  1837,  and  following 
successful  pastorates  in  Massachusetts,  in  1857  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  in  1859  engaged  in  home  missionary  work  in 
Minnesota,  which  continued  for  16  years,  during  which  he  pursued  his  work  under 
the  hardships  of  the  new  country  with  indomitable  zeal  and  great  success.  In  1874 
he  gave  up  his  work  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  started  on  a  journey  to  the 
“Holy  Land,”  reached  Jerusalem,  but  died  from  sunstroke  while  on  the  way  to 
Joppa,  and  was  buried  in  the  German  cemetery  at  Joppa. 

Samuel  Chester  Gale  was  born  in  Royalston  in  1827,  educated  himself  for  the 
legal  profession,  went  to  Minneapolis  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1858. 
But  the  development  of  real  estate  in  that  new  country  promised  more  profitable 
results  than  the  practice  of  law;  and  in  1861,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Har¬ 
low  A.  Gale,  he  established  a  real  estate  and  loan  business,  which  resulted  in  much 
profit  to  the  firm  and  aided  greatly  in  the  growth  of  the  city.  He  was  active  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  held  many  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public.  Iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Unitarian  Church,  he  was  the  chief  contributor  to  the  cost  of  its  edi¬ 
fice.  In  1861  he  married  Susan  A.  Damon,  of  Holden,  Mass.;  they  had  5  children. 
In  1887  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  presented  to  the  Town  of  Holden  the  Damon  Memorial 
Library  and  school  building,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $45,000,  to  which  Mr.  Gale  added 
$3,000  for  books.  At  about  the  same  time  he  gave  the  parsonage  and  grounds  to 
the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church. 

Harlow  A.  Gale  was  born  in  Royalston  in  1832,  acquired  a  good  education,  and 
went  to  Minneapolis  about  1857,  where  he  became  connected  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  enterprises  in  the  development  of  that  flourishing  city.  In  partnership 
with  his  brother  he  plotted  new  land  and  added  much  to  the  territory  of  the  city. 
He  built  the  first  public  market  in  Minneapolis,  in  1877,  and  continued  in  that  line 
almost  throughout  his  life.  He  married  Elizabeth  C.  Briggs  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  in 
1859,  and  they  had  4  children. 
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THE  FRYE  FAMILY. 

Captain  John  Frye,  the  progenitor  of  a  large  family  of  his  name,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Royalston,  as  he  came  to  the  town  some  time  before  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  1765.  He  was  born  in  Andover  in  1719,  but  in  his  early  manhood  he 
became  a  resident  of  Sutton,  where  he  operated  a  grist-mill  and  was  a  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  church,  moderator  of  town  meetings  2  years  and  assessor  6 
years.  He  had  served  as  lieutenant  and  as  captain  in  the  militia. 

In  Royalston  he  at  once  acquired  a  position  of  prominence  and  leadership,  and 
was  chosen  as  the  first  Town  Clerk,  first  Selectman,  first  Assessor,  first  Moderator 
of  a  town  meeting,  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  all  of  which  positions  he 
filled  for  several  years,  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  Deacon  of  the  first  “Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston,”  and 
continued  in  that  office  for  more  than  45  years,  until  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1814,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  nearly  95  years. 

Captain  John  Frye  married  Elizabeth  Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  in  1&48.  She  was 
a  sister  of  Benjamin  Woodbury,  another  first  settler,  first  Selectman  and  first  Dea¬ 
con,  and  of  Capt.  Peter  Woodbury,  also  another  first  settler,  first  Town  Treasurer, 
and  later  Town  Clerk,  Selectman,  Assessor,  Representative,  etc. 

The  place  on  Frye  hill  originally  settled  by  Captain  John  Frye,  has  now,  in 
1925,  been  continuously  occupied  by  members  of  his  family  for  more  than  160  years, 
the  present  occupant  being  Benjamin  Alexander  Frye,  a  great-grandson  of  Captain 
John.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  case  of  continuous  occupation  of  a  place  by 
one  family  for  so  many  years  in  the  history  of  Royalston. 

Captain  John  and  Elizabeth  (Woodbury)  Frye  had  9  children,  6  of  whom  were 
born  in  Sutton  and  3  in  Royalston. 

Ebenezer  Frye,  their  3rd  child,  was  born  in  Sutton  in  1754,  came  to  Royalston 
with  his  parents,  married  Mary  Waite  in  1783,  and  they  had  7  children. 

Benjamin  Frye,  the  5th  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Waite)  Frye,  was  born 
in  1793.  He  became  prominent  in  town  affairs,  and  served  as  Town  Treasurer  16 
years,  Selectman  4  years,  and  Representative  3  years.  He  married  Miranda  Bar¬ 
ton,  of  Croydon,  N.  H.,  in  1836.  Benjamin  Frye  died  Sept.  29,  1861,  and  Miranda 
(Barton)  Frye  died  March  25,  1890.  They  had  6  children: 

1.  George  Ebenezer  Frye,  born  Aug.  18,  1837;  married  Aurilla  Howard  of 
Croydon,  N.  H.;  enlisted  in  the  5th  New  Hampshire  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863. 

2.  '“Rosette  Miranda  Frye,  born  Dec.  14,  1839,  became  a  teacher  in  public 
schools  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Dea.  Leonard  Byam  of  Fitzwilliam,  Nov.  1,  1865,  and  died  Dec.  3,  1892. 

3.  Benjamin  Alexander  Frye,  born  May  10,  1841;  enlisted  in  the  36th  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment  of  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  for  3  years;  married 
Alice  Morrison  Giggie,  May  15,  1867.  They  had  5  children: 

(1.)  Harriet  Miranda  Frye,  born  March  23,  1868;  married  William  H.  Shepard, 
Sept.  1,  1890;  they  had  3  children:  Walter  Earl  Shepard,  born  June  11,  1891;  Olive 
Mildred  Shepard,  born  Dec.  19,  1896;  Freda  Elizabeth  Shepard,  born  Aug.  22,  1898. 

(2.)  George  A.  Frye,  born  Jan.  18,  1870,  died  Feb.  9,  1870. 

(3.)  Myra  Elizabeth  Frye,  born  Jan.  20,  1871;  married  Clarence  Hamilton. 

(4.)  William  Alexander  Frye,  born  Dec.  21,  1872.  He  served  in  various  town 
offices  and  as  Deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  married  Alice  Russell 
Fairbanks  (see  page  211)  July  10,  1899,  and  they  had  2  children:  Richard  Fairbanks 
Frye,  born  Sept.  7,  1900,  graduated  from  Northeastern  College,  Boston,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Nina  Beady  of  South  Royalston,  June  21,  1925;  William  Russell  Frye,  born 
April  5,  1906. 

(5.)  Mary  Ellen  Frye,  born  Dec.  8,  1875,  died  Feb.  13,  1896. 

4.  Mary  Jane  Frye,  born  June  29,  1843;  became  a  public  school  teacher;  and 
^  died  Aug.  28,  1862. 

5.  Martha  Anne  Elizabeth  Frye,  born  March  26,  1846;  married  James  Lewis 
Brigham,  of  Templeton,  Jan.  10,  1878;  died  Dec.  20,  1892.  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  George  L.  Brigham,  born  Jan.  6,  1879,  married  Katherine  Condy,  and 
they  had  a  daughter,  Jeanne  Winnefred  Brigham,  born  March  22,  1909. 

(2.)  Emma  W.  Brigham,  born  Sept.  14,  1881. 
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6.  William  Watson  Frye,  born  Nov.  30,  1848.  The  absence  of  his  brothers  in 
the  war  and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1861,  left  him  to  care  for  his  mother  and  the 
old  home  piece,  and  he  fulfilled  that  obligation,  aided  by  his  sisters,  (two  of  whom 
died  the  same  year  that  he  died,)  until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1892. 

7.  Frank  Barton  Frye,  born  April  13,  1856;  married  Elsie  Willetta  Merrill,  of 
Beverly,  Nov.  17,  1886.  He  has  been  a  merchant  and  manufacturer;  was  Tax  Col¬ 
lector  in  Fitzwilliam  in  1884,  and  Selectman  and  Assessor  in  1885  and  1886.  Has 
resided  in  Waltham  for  many  years,  with  a  summer  home  in  Royalston,  at  the  old 
Benjamin  Leathe  place,  on  the  road  from  the  Center  to  Fitzwilliam.  They  had  4 
children: 

(1.)  Royal  Merrill  Frye,  born  May  27,  1890;  graduated  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Physics  in  that  institution. 
Married. 

(2.)  Merton  Benjamin  Frye,  born  March  4,  1893.  Church  organist  and  choir 
master 

(3.)  William  Bixby  Frye,  born  Nov.  15,  1895. 

(4.)  Elsie  Frances  Frye,  born  March  28,  1901;  died  Jan.  2,  1919. 

The  Frank  Barton  Frye  family  is  quite  proficient  in  music,  and  during  its  sum- 
merings  in  Royalston  for  many  years  its  members  have  contributed  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  church  services  and 
public  entertainments. 

John  Frye,  the  6th  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Waite)  Frye,  was  born  in 
1796.  Apparently  the  old  Frye  homestead  on  the  hill  was  divided  between  John 
Frye  and  his  brother  Benjamin,  Benjamin  retaining  the  buildings  on  the  original 
site  and  John  erecting  new  ones  a  little  lower  and  nearer  the  Common.  This  John 
Frye,  the  3rd  of  that  name  in  the  family  in  Royalston,  married  Lucinda  Kendall,  of 
Phillipston  origin,  in  1823;  he  died  in  Somerville  in  1866,  and  she  died  in  Cambridge 
in  1871.  They  had  3  children: 

1.  Ardelia  Betsey  Frye,  born  Nov.  16,  1823;  married  Ezra  Adams  Cheney,  of 
Barre,  May  7,  1846;  died  Jan.  7,  1862.  They  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Ellen  Ardelia  Cheney,  born  Sept.  17,  1848;  she  was  a  teacher  in  Cambridge 
public  schools  for  37  years. 

(2.)  Edward  Francis  Cheney,  born  Oct.  28,  1850;  died  March  11,  1855. 

(3.)  Henrietta  Frye  Cheney,  born  Feb.  14,  1852;  married  George  C.  Allen,  of 
Barre,  Oct.  19,  1876;  died  Feb.  6,  1881. 

(4.)  Emma  Elizabeth  Cheney,  born  Feb.  17,  1856;  married  Howard  A.  Allison, 
of  Boston,  in  1885. 

2.  Emeline  Clarissa  Frye,  born  May  8,  1826;  never  married;  died  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Sept.  20,  1908. 

3.  John  Kendall  Frye,  born  Sept.  29,  1831.  He  was  employed  in  the  furniture 
factory,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  its  proprietors;  he  went  to  Boston,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barnum,  Frye  &  Co.,  and  later  of  Holman,  Frye  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  desks  and  showcases,  bank,  store  and  office  furnishings.  He  died 
Oct.  15,  1908. 

Betsey  Frye,  the  1st  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Waite)  Frye,  was  born 
April  28,  1784;  she  married  William  Blood,  of  Fitzwilliam,  in  1807;  they  had  6 
children. 

Mary  Blood,  1st  child  of  William  and  Betsey  (Frye)  Blood,  was  born  in  1808; 
she  married  Horace  Pierce,  of  Royalston,  in  1828;  they  had  9  children,  5  of  whom 
died  young;  3  sons  died  at  the  ages  of  63,  46  and  25.  The  other  child,  Emma 
Louise  (Pierce)  Stowe,  was  born  in  Royalston,  March  5,  1848;  was  a  school  teacher, 
and  served  on  the  Royalston  School  Committee  6  years;  married  Marshall  V. 
Stowe,  of  Granville,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1888,  and  resided  in  that  town,  but  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stowe  she  returned  to  Royalston  and  occupied  her  old  home  on  the 
Common. 

Asa  Frye,  2nd  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Waite)  Frye,  was  born  in  1786; 
married  Rebecca  Willman  in  1820;  they  had  5  children,  and  removed  to  the  state 
of  New  York. 

Polly  Frye,  the  4th  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Waite)  Frye,  was  born  July 
21,  1791;  she  served  as  housekeeper  at  the  old  homestead  after  the  death  of  her 
mother  and  the  marriage  of  her  older  sister,  Betsey,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1836. 
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THE  ESTABROOK  FAMILY. 

Joseph  Estabrook,  who  was  born  in  Holden,  in  1770,  was  not  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Royalston,  but  probably  came  into  the  town  near  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  While  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  residence  of  the  Estabrooks 
in  Royalston  began  on  the  Common,  Miss  Ida  I.  Beals,  of  Winchendon,  whose 
father,  Luke  Beals,  was  an  early  “post  rider”  and  the  first  man  to  own  a  stage  line 
on  the  route  between  Royalston  and  Worcester,  furnishes  the  information  that 
“over  on  the  road  from  the  Center  to  the  South  village,  not  far  from  Highview 
farm,  off  to  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  cellar  hole  of  one  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers,  the  Estabrooks.” 

Joseph  Estabrook  began  to  hold  town  offices  in  Royalston  in  1803,  and  served  as 
Selectman  for  7  years,  Town  Clerk  5  years,  Representative  to  the  General  Court  8 
years,  and  Senator  1  year,  and  died  before  his  term  in  the  last  office  was  completed. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  when  the  postoffice  was  established  in  Royalston,  in 
1$12,  and  no  doubt  his  store  on  the  Common  had  been  in  operation  several  years 


ESTABROOK-CLARK  RESIDENCE,  1873. 

before  that  time.  He  built  up  an  extensive  and  profitable  business  in  the  store, 
which  he  sold  to  Franklin  Gregory  about  1823  (see  page  90),  and  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  raising  and  dealing  in  cattle,  in  which  he  achieved  great  success.  He  died 
March  7,  1829. 

Joseph  Estabrook  married  Polly  Holman,  of  Sterling,  May  3,  1801,  and  they 
had  1  child;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Ruth  (Woodbury)  Greenwood,  June  17,  1810; 
they  had  2  children,  and  she  died  Sept.  16,  1814;  he  married,  3rd,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Reed,  Oct.  28,  1818. 

Mary  H.  Estabrook,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Polly  (Holman)  Estabrook,  was 
born  in  1807.  She  married  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester,  in  1829;  he  became  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer,  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  3  years,  State  Senator  2  terms,  and 
served  on  the  Governor’s  Council.  They  had  10  children;  a  son,  Edward  Livingston 
Davis,  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1874.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1875,  and  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis  in  1883. 

Joseph  Estabrook,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Woodbury-Green wood)  Estabrook, 
was  born  April  16,  1811.  He  was  Town  Treasurer  1  year,  Assessor  2  years,  and 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  1  year.  Following  the  death  of  Franklin 
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Gregory,  in  1836,  Mr.  Estabrook  became  proprietor  of  the  store  established  by  his 
father,  and  was  also  postmaster.  Joseph  Raymond  was  his  partner  in  the  store  for 
5  years;  and  Charles  H.  Newton,  who  had  been  a  clerk,  was  taken  into  partnership 
about  1852;  the  palmleaf  hat  business,  which  was  begun,  probably,  by  Gregory, 
was  continued;  about  1856  Mr.  Estabrook  turned  over  his  interest  in  the  business 
to  Charles  H.  and  Phinehas  S.  Newton.  (See  pages  82,  91.) 

This  Joseph  Estabrook  married  Harriet  Maria  Mirick,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
and  Lucinda  (Newton)  Mirick,  of  Princeton,  Feb.  24,  1840;  Joseph  Estabrook  died 
June  2,  1882,  and  Harriet  Maria  (Mirick)  Estabrook  died  March  23,  1885;  they  had 
5  children: 

1.  Harriet  M.  Estabrook,  born  in  1842,  died  Sept.  8,  1860. 

2.  Joseph  P.  Estabrook,  born  in  1846,  married  Harriet  E.  Heywood,  in  1880, 
and  resided  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  and  died  there,  May  29,  1925.  He  had  superior 
musical  talent,  and  was  a  church  organist;  and  had  been  a  commission  merchant 
in  Boston. 

3.  George  M.  Estabrook,  born  in  1848,  died  Sept.  29,  1849. 

4.  Maria  C.  Estabrook,  born  in  1848,  and  died  July  3,  1861.  The  Caswell  book 
gives  the  latter  date  as  1863,  and  the  gravestone  has  it  1862,  but  1861  is  the  correct 
date.  (See  page  225.) 

5.  Elizabeth  C.  Estabrook,  born  in  1867,  married  Frank  Hubbard,  and  lived 
at  Arlington. 

Maria  Estabrook,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Woodbury-Green wood)  Esta¬ 
brook,  was  born  in  1813;  married  Edwin  Conant,  of  Worcester,  in  1833;  they  had  2 
daughters. 

There  was  considerable  intermarriage  between  the  Estabrook,  Bullock  and 
Newton  families.  Adaline  Estabrook,  who  was  probably  a  sister  of  the  first  Joseph 
Estabrook  here  mentioned,  became  the  wife  of  Elmer  Newton.  Lucinda  Newton, 
a  sister  of  Elmer  Newton,  became  the  wife  of  Ephraim  Mirick,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  wife  of  the  second  Joseph  Estabrook,  and  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Clark  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Holman.  Harriet  Newton,  another  sister  of  Elmer  Newton,  became 
the  wife  of  Calvin  Bullock,  a  brother  of  Rufus  and  Barnet  Bullock;  and  Lucy 
Newton,  another  sister  of  Elmer  Newton,  became  the  wife  of  Barnet  Bullock. 
While  these  3  eminent  families  for  many  years  held  a  dominating  position  in  the 
affairs  of  Royalston,  there  is  not  now,  in  1925,  a  member  or  descendant  of  either 
family  residing  in  the  town;  but  3  members  of  the  younger  generations  still  hold 
some  of  the  ancestral  homes,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  them  occasionally. 

MRS.  D.  P.  CLARK. 

Mary  Sophia  Mirick,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Estabrook,  and  daughter 
of  Ephraim  and  Lucinda  (Newton)  Mirick,  married  Daniel  Parkhurst  Clark,  Dec. 
11,  1844;  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  Royalston  stores,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
achieved  success  and  property  in  business.  After  his  death,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Clark, 
made  her  home  with  the  Estabrooks  in  Royalston.  She  took  a  lively  and  wholesome 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  served  on  the  School  Committee,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  other  public 
affairs,  while  her  property  tax  was  for  many  years  the  largest  one  paid  in  Royals¬ 
ton,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  wooTen  mill  property.  In  1870,  through  her 
co-operation,  the  old  post-office  store  building  and  dwelling  on  the  Common  was 
moved  to  the  rear,  and  transformed  into  a  stable,  and  the  handsome  mansion  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  previous  page  was  erected  in  its  place.  Mrs.  Clark  died  about  1884. 

THE  BLANDINS. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Parkhurst  Clark,  mentioned  above,  had  horses  and  carriages,  and 
George  W.  Blandin  was  her  coachman.  He  had  been  a  stage-coach  driver  in  the 
White  Mountains  region  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  an  expert  horseman.  He  and 
his  wife  were  very  pleasant  people,  mixing  well  into  Royalston’s  social  activities. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clark,  Mr.  Blandin  kept  the  post-office  store  and  was 
postmaster  for  several  years.  He  was  Town  Clerk  for  9  years,  from  1890  to  1898, 
inclusive.  He  died  in  1900,  aged  74  years,  and  his  wife,  Chastina  Blandin,  died  in 
1899,  aged  71  years. 
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THE  NEWTON  FAMILY. 

Nathan  Brigham  Newton,  while  possibly  not  the  first  one  of  the  name  to  settle 
in  Royalston,  was  probably  the  first  one  of  whom  there  is  any  reliable  record.  The 
venerable  genealogist,  Ellery  Bicknell  Crane,  in  one  place  in  one  of  his  publications, 
referred  to  on  page  226,  stated  that  Nathan  Brigham  Newton  was  the  son  of  Simon 
Newton,  who  “bought  land  in  Royalston,  Sept.  5,  1765,  of  William  Pierce,  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  he  sold  land  there,  March  9,  1772,  to  Joseph  Lee,  of  Concord,  Mass.;” 
and  he  also  stated  that  Simon  Newton  had  several  children  born  and  baptized  in 
Royalston.  In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  Mr.  Crane  stated  that  Nathan  Brig¬ 
ham  Newton  was  the  son  of  Hezekiah  Newton. 

According  to  the  accepted  records  and  reports,  Nathan  Brigham  Newton  was 
born  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  in  1760,  bought  a  farm  in  Royalston  in  1786,  and  probably 
settled  there  a  little  later;  the  Memorial  stated  that  he  first  settled  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Lawrence,  near  the  site  of  the  Holman-Partridge-Newton  &  Davis 
mill,  and  that  he  removed  to  the  place  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  has  ever  since  been  retained  by  his  descendants.  He  married 
Mary  Stewart,  and  they  had  12  children,  several  of  whom  died  in  early  life,  while 
others  removed  from  Royalston,  and  their  records  were  not  well  known  there. 

Willard  Newton,  2nd  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton, 
was  born  in  1783.  He  occupied  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father;  was  prominent 
in  military  affairs  in  the  Royalston  Grenadiers,  and  served  as  Colonel  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  infantry.  He  married  Phebe  Emerson  in  1811,  and  they 
had  5  children. 

Horatio  Danforth  Newton,  1st  child  of  Willard  and  Phebe  (Emerson)  Newton, 
was  born  in  1812,  and  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  the  old  home  farm;  he 
had  excellent  musical  talent,  and  was  choristor  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
for  several  years.  He  married  Annette  Greenleaf  Perkins,  and  the  story  of  their 
family  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  Perkins  family,  on  page  203. 

Lucy  Newton,  daughter  of  Willard  and  Phebe  (Emerson)  Newton,  married 
Wheeler  Poland,  of  Winchendon. 

Hezekiah  Newton,  4th  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton, 
was  born  in  1787;  went  to  Boston  in  his  early  manhood,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  until  about  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Royalston  and  settled  on  the  place 
at  the  north  part  of  the  town  previously  occupied  by  Major  John  Norton  and  then 
by  Isaac  Metcalf,  which  was  his  home  until  his  death  in  1852.  He  married  Eliza 
Lewis,  in  Boston,  in  1817,  and  they  had  9  children,  4  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  while  3  daughters  died  unmarried  at  the  ages  of  42,  74  and  78,  1  daugh¬ 
ter  died  married  at  the  age  of  35,  and  1  son,  George  Brigham  Newton,  born  in 
1823,  served  as  clerk  in  Royalston  stores  for  several  years,  was  in  similar  business 
i  n  Boston,  and  later  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  Marblehead,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1852,  and  died  there  in  1897. 

Harriet  Newton,  5th  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton, 
born  in  1789,  married  Calvin  Bullock,  of  Royalston  origin,  but  then  of  Princeton, 
where  he  was  a  merchant,  in  1813 ;  they  had  several  children. 

Elmer  Newton,  7th  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton,  was 
born  in  Royalston  in  1793.  He  remained  on  the  old  home  place,  settled  by  his 
father,  all  of  his  life,  and  died  there,  in  1880.  Like  his  older  brother,  Willard 
Newton,  he  was  active  in  military  affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Royalston  Grena¬ 
diers,  was  also  honored  with  the  title  of  Colonel  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  infantry.  He  married  Adaline  Estabrook,  of  Holden,  in  1822;  she  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  sister  of  the  Joseph  Estabrook  who  settled  in  Royalston.  They  had  6 
children: 

1.  Sophia  Fay  Newton,  born  in  1824,  and  remained  on  the  old  home  place,  un¬ 
married,  all  of  her  life. 

2.  Charles  Homer  Newton,  born  in  1828.  In  early  life  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Estabrook  store  on  the  Common,  and  later  a  partner  with  Estabrook,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  his  brother,  Phinehas  S.  Newton,  in  the  store  and  palmleaf  business, 
extended  mention  of  which  is  made  on  pages  82-86  and  91.  He  was  postmaster  from 
1856  to  1870,  Town  Clerk  from  1855  to  1865,  and  Town  Treasurer  in  1865 .  In  1870 
the  store  was  sold  to  Obadiah  Walker,  and  Charles  H.  Newton  removed  to  Fitch- 
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burg,  where  he  was  first  a  member  of  the  Fitchburg  Flour  Co.,  and  afterwards 
bookkeeper  and  then  treasurer  at  the  Beoli  Woolen  Mills.  He  died  March  12,  1905. 

Charles  Homer  Newton  married,  1st,  Harriet  Meade,  of  Worcester,  and  they 
had  3  children,  all  boro  in  Royalston: 

(J.)  Charles  Meade  Newton,  born  in  1856,  married  Ella  Brown,  and  they  had 
h  children.  He  was  a  clothing  merchant,  and  lived  in  the  south  for  a  time.  He 
dipci  at  the  home  pf  a  daughter  in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1924. 

(2.)  Hpm@r  E,  Newton,  born  in  1860,  died  in  1876. 

(3,)  Llewellyn  Newton,  born  in  1865,  died  in  1871. 

Charles  H,  Newton  married,  2nd,  Adella  Estabrook,  of  Ashby,  and  they  had  3 
children,  all  born  in  Fitchburg: 

(1,)  Ruth  E.  Newton,  married  Philip  Burbank,  of  Winchester,  Mass,,  April 
16,  1921, 

(2,)  Doris  Newton,  married  Macolm  Macdonald,  of  Washington,  D,  C. 

(3,)  Phinehas  Stewart  Newton,  Jr.,  married  Ethelyn  Leone  Slayton,  of  New 
York  City,  April  28,  1921.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Aviation  Corps  and  was 
in  France  about  a  year,  during  the  World  War. 

These  3  children  of  Charles  Homer  and  Adella  (Estabrook)  Newton  presented 
to  the  Rollstone  Congregational  Church,  of  Fitchburg,  beautiful  memorial  windows 
in  memory  of  their  parents,  who  were  prominent  members  of  that  church.  The 
windows  were  dedicated  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  1919,  and  cost  $3,500. 

3.  Phinehas  Stewart  Newton,  born  in  1833.  He  was  never  married,  and  kept 
his  home  at  the  old  homestead,  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm  after  all  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family  had  passed  away;  he  died  there,  April  8,  1917. 

His  business  career  began  about  1855,  when  he  and  his  brother,  Charles  Homer 
Newton,  formed  a  copartnership  and  took  over  the  Estabrook  store  and  palmleaf 
business,  the  story  of  which  is  told  on  pages  82-86  and  91,  Phinehas’  part  in  the 
business  was  mainly  in  connection  with  the  palmleaf  work,  and  fpr  something  like 
half  a  century  he  drove  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  good  looking  wagon,  or 
“cart,”  as  it  was  usually  designated,  around  through  vicinity  towns  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  putting  put  the  palmleaf  to  be 
braided  into  hats,  and  taking  in  the  braided  hats,  paying  for  the  work  generally  in 
merchandise  which  he  carried  in  his  “cart.”  When  the  store  was  sold  to  Obadiah 
Walker,  in  1870,  and  Charles  H.  Newton  removed  to  Fitchburg,  Phinehas  retained 
the  palmleaf  business,  and  continued  in  it  for  several  years.  He  served  the  Town 
as  Selectman  and  as  Assessor  for  several  years,  and  was  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  ip  1899.  He  was  a  generous  and  public-spirited  man,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  other  worthy  objects,  his  largest 
benefaction  being  the  gift  to  the  Town  of  the  beautiful  library  building  which  bears 
his  name,  the  story  qf  which  is  told  at  page  130. 

4.  Martha  Jones  Newton,  born  in  1836,  died  in  childhood, 

5.  Edward  Elmer  Newton,  born  in  1841,  remained  on  the  old  home  farm  all 
of  his  life,  married  Martha  Cole,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  H,,  and  died  in  1887. 

6.  George  Mirick  Newton,  born  in  1843,  died  in  childhood, 

Lucinda  Newton,  9th  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton, 
was  born  in  1797,  married  Ephraim  Mirick,  of  Princeton,  in  1819.  He  died  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  in  1828,  and  she  died  by  suicide  in  1832.  They  had  6  children: 

1.  George  Dillingham  Newton  Mirick,  born  in  1820,  died  in  Royalston  in  1843. 

2.  Delia  Mirick;  the  official  History  of  Princeton  leaves  the  time  of  her  birth 
blank,  but  the  proximity  of  the  dates  indicates  that  she  must  have  been  the  twin 
of  either  her  brother  George  D.  N.  or  her  sister  Harriet  M.  She  married  George 
W,  Holman,  and  details  of  her  family  will  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Holmans. 

3.  Harriet  Maria  Mirick,  born  in  1821,  married  Joseph  Estabrook,  and  details 
of  her  family  will  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Estabrook  family,  on  page  232. 

4.  Mary  Sophia  Mirick,  born  in  1823,  married  Daniel  Parkhurst  Clark;  her 
story  is  told  on  page  232. 

5.  John  Quincy  Adams  Mirick,  born  in  1825,  died  in  1826. 

6.  Abigail  Whitney  Mirick,  born  in  1826,  died  in  1827. 

Lucy  Newton,  12th  child  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary  (Stewart)  Newton,  was 
born  in  1804,  and  married  Barnet  Bullock,  and  details  of  her  family  will  appear  in 
the  story  of  the  Bullock  family. 
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THE  RAYMOND  FAMILY. 

In  Caswell's  History  of  Royalston  it  is  stated  that  the  immigrant  ancestor  of 
the  Raymond  families  of  Royalston  was  one  William  Raymond,  who  came  to  New 
England  about  1652,  from  England,  died  in  1709,  and  who  had  a  son  William,  born 
in  1666,  who  died  in  1701,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.  This  story  may  be  true,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  leaves  a  long  vacancy  in  the  line  of  ancestry,  from  1709  down  to  the 
parentage  of  Joseph  Raymond,  who  was  born  in  1801. 

From  the  Memorial  we  get  this  information:  “Ebenezer  Elliot  settled  north  of 
the  original  Common.  His  house  stood  hard  by  the  old  town  pump;  died  1794. 
This  place,  together  with  other  lands  north,  was  bought  by  Capt.  William  Raymond, 
from  Athol,  who  built  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Ashbel  Goddard,  and 
gave  the  Town  the  land  by  which  the  Common  was  extended  to  his  residence.  He 
was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Raymonds  at  the  south  part  of  the  town.  His 
father,  Edward  Raymond,  lived  and  died  with  him.  Edward  was  son  of  Solomon 
Raymond,  who  came  from  England,  settled  in  Bedford,  and  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  A  canceled  treasury  note  of  $450,  received  by  the  said  Solomon  for  his 
services,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  townsman,  Joseph  Raymond,  Esq.,  a  souvenir 
of  his  great-grandfather.” 

An  effort  was  made  to  show  the  approximate  location  of  that  Ebenezer  Elliot 
house  and  the  old  well  on  the  Common  on  our  map  of  Royalston  Center  village  on 
page  52,  and  a  picture  of  the  house  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  Raymond  at 
the  foot  of  the  extended  Common  is  shown  on  page  58,  and  it  also  appears  in  the 
view  of  the  Common  on  page  59. 

There  appears  to  have  been  about  the  required  lapse  of  time  for  the  Solomon 
Raymond  mentioned  in  the  Memorial  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  last  William  Ray¬ 
mond  mentioned  in  the  Caswell  record, — although  the  Memorial  story  states  that 
Solomon  came  from  England,  while  the  Caswell  story  makes  the  William  Raymond, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Solomon,  ‘the  “immigrant  ancestor  of 
the  Raymond  families  of  Royalston.”  Edward  Raymond,  the  reputed  son  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  according  to  the  printed  Vital  Records  of  Royalston,  died  in  1798,  at  the  age 
of  70,  so  he  must  have  been  born  in  1728. 

William  Raymond,  son  of  Edward  Raymond,  who  bought  Ebenezer  Elliot’s 
place  and  extended  Royalston  Common,  was  born  in  1758,  and  apparently  was  twice 
married,  and  had  11  or  12  children,  1  by  his  1st  wife,  and  10  or  11  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  before  her  marriage  was  Sophia  Ward,  and  she  was  born  in  Petersham. 

Lydia  Raymond,  2nd  child  of  William  and  Sophia  (Ward)  Raymond,  was  born 
in  1786,  and  married  Stephen  Richardson,  in  1807. 

Sullivan  Raymond,  a  son  of  William  and  Sophia  (Ward)  Raymond,  married 
Anna  Wheeler,  of  Athol,  in  1825.  He  and  his  sons  manufactured  pails  and  tubs  at 
a  factory  on  the  Lawrence,  on  the  Athol  road,  near  the  site  of  the  first  sawmill  and 
gristmill.  Sullivan  Raymond  and  his  wife  had  3  children: 

1.  George  Sullivan  Raymond,  born  in  1827. 

2.  Samuel  Stillman  Raymond,  born  in  1828.  He  was  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  with  his  father,  and  later  became  a  peddler;  afterwards  he  was  boarded  at  the 
Worcester  hospital  for  the  insane  at  the  expense  of  the  Town. 

3.  Zacheus  Wheeler  Raymond,  born  in  1832.  He  was  engaged  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  manufacturing,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  carpenter.  He  married  and  had  several  children. 

Artemas  Raymond,  another  child  of  William  and  Sophia  (Ward)  Raymond, 
was  born  in  1801.  He  married  Abigail  Chase,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  (Ray¬ 
mond)  Chase;  her  mother,  Sarah  Raymond,  was  sister  to  her  husband’s  father, 
William  Raymond,  which  was  unfortunate  for  their  children,  several  if  not  all  of 
whom  had  physical  defects  supposed  to  have  been  the  results  of  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  consanguinity.  They  had  8  children: 

1.  William  Cornelius  Raymond,  born  in  1835,  married  Julia  Blank  in  1863,  and 
resided  in  Winchendon. 

2.  Franklin  S.  Raymond,  born  in  1837,  died  in  1838. 

3.  Franklin  Henry  Raymond,  born  in  1839,  was  twice  married,  shoemaker  in 
Athol,  postmaster  at  Athol  Center  postoffice  for  about  4)4  years,  in  latter  part  of 
life  resided  in  Boston. 
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4.  George  Artemas  Raymond,  born  in  1841,  served  in  the  Civil  War,  where  he 
lost  his  life  in  1864. 

5.  Mary  Sophia  Raymond,  born  in  1843;  she  married  George  W.  Cheney,  of 
Winchendon,  and  they  had  3  children. 

6.  Luther  R.  Raymond,  born  in  1845,  died  in  1849. 

7.  Sarah  A.  Raymond,  born  in  1849,  died  in  1851. 

8.  Edward  W.  Raymond,  born  in  1852,  married,  and  resided  in  Boston. 

Stephen  Raymond,  another  son  of  Edward  Raymond,  and  brother  of  William 
Raymond,  the  donator  of  the  extension  to  the  Common,  was  born  in  1769,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Rhoda  Estabrook,  of  Holden,  who  was  without  doubt  a  sister  of  the  Joseph 
Estabrook  who  settled  in  Royalston.  They  were  married  in  1794;  she  died  in  1807, 
and  he  died  in  1825;  they  had  5  children: 

1.  Hannah  Raymond,  born  in  1796,  died  in  1798. 

2.  Betsey  Raymond,  born  in  1797,  married  Jonathan  S.  Pierce  in  1820,  and 
died  in  1822.  They  had  1  child,  Rhoda  Pierce,  born  in  1822,  and  died  in  1825.  Jona¬ 
than  S.  Pierce  died  in  1829. 

3.  James  Raymond,  3rd  child  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda  (Estabrook)  Raymond, 
was  born  in  1799,  and  married  Elvira  Kendall,  of  Barre,  in  1823;  she  died  in  1844, 
and  James  Raymond  died  in  1871.  They  had  5  children: 

(1.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Raymond,  born  in  1824. 

(2.)  Samuel  Kendall  Raymond,  born  in  1825,  died  in  1907. 

(3.)  Caroline  Augusta  Raymond,  born  in  1828,  died  in  1872. 

(4.)  Lucy  Wetherell  Raymond,  born  in  1830. 

(5.)  Frank  S.  Raymond,  born  in  1837,  died  in  1885. 

4.  Joseph  Raymond,  4th  child  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda  (Estabrook)  Raymond, 
born  in  1801,  was  clerk  in  the  Gregory  store  about  5  years;  in  partnership  with  Ar¬ 
temas  Lee  in  a  store  in  Baldwinville  14  years,  and  with  Joseph  Estabrook  in  Roy¬ 
alston  6  years;  served  the  Town  as  Town  Clerk  3  years,  Selectman  9  years,  Asses¬ 
sor  3  years,  and  Representative  2  years.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Millers  River 
Bank  at  Athol  from  its  organization,  and  was  a  shrewd  financier,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  financial  matters.  He  gave  the  memorial  tablets  in  the  town 
hall,  and  $250  to  help  the  starting  of  the  public  library.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Kendall  in  1830;  she  died  in  1887,  and  he  died  in  1893.  They  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Anna  Elizabeth  Raymond,  born  in  1832;  married  John  L.  Choate  in  1860; 
they  had  3  children;  she  died  in  1923,  Mr.  Choate  having  died  previously. 

(2.)  Joseph  Estabrook  Raymond,  born  in  1834;  married  Charlotte  Louise  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1861;  they  had  1  child,  Martha  Frances  Raymond,  born  in 
1871.  Mr.  Raymond  died  in  Fitchburg,  in  1909. 

(3.)  Alfred  Dwight  Raymond,  born  in  1838.  His  father  “settled”  him  on  the 
old  Hutchinson  farm,  about  half  a  mile  northwesterly  from  the  Common,  which  he 
carried  on  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  the  Town  as  Selectman  3  years, 
Assessor  11  years,  on  the  School  Committee  9  years,  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Public 
Library  for  10  years.  He  was  an  admirer  of  fine  live  stock,  and  much  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Worcester  Northwest  Agricultural  Society,  and  served  as  its 
principal  official  for  several  years.  He  married  Martha  Genette  Willis  (see  page 
215)  in  1861;  she  died  in  1868,  and  Alfred  Dwight  Raymond  died  in  1896.  They 
had  3  children: 

Alfred  Joseph  Raymond,  1st  child  of  Alfred  Dwight  and  Martha  Genette  (Wil¬ 
lis)  Raymond,  was  born  in  1862,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  1898  he 
removed  to  Athol  and  purchased  a  window-sash  and  blind  business,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  successfully  for  many  years.  He  became  prominent  in  Athol  affairs,  serving 
on  the  School  Committee  many  years  and  in  other  important  positions.  He  married 
Josephine  Smith  in  1890,  and  they  had  2  children:  Laurence  J.  Raymond,  who  mar¬ 
ried  and  resided  in  Boston,  and  Evelyn  S.  Raymond,  who  married  Frank  Pardee, 
of  Boston,  in  1925. 

Caroline  Willis  Raymond,  born  in  1865;  Mary  Elizabeth  Raymond,  born  in  1866. 
These  daughters  of  Alfred  Dwight  and  Martha  Genette  (Willis)  Raymond  received 
college  education,  and  sojourned  in  foreign  lands;  they  have  resided  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  have  retained  the  old  home  of  their  grandparents  on  Royalston  Common 
as  a  summer  residence. 

(4.)  William  Henry  Harrison  Raymond,  born  in  1842,  died  in  1847. 
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THE  HOLMAN  FAMILY. 

The  history  of  the  Holman  family  in  Royalston,  as  it  has  been  given  out  by 
previous  historians,  is  somewhat  confusing.  The  Memorial,  which  did  not  attempt 
to  give  family  histories,  but  only  to  point  out  names  and  locations  of  settlers  pre¬ 
vious  to  1800,  had  this  story: 

“Lieut.  Edward  Holman,  from  Sutton,  settled  nearly  midway  between  Tarrant 
Cutler  and  Silas  Jones.  The  cellar  hole,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  marks  the 
place  of  this  sturdy  old  settler.  He  descended  from  a  Welshman,  who,  with  two 
brothers,  all  ‘impressed  seamen,’  obtained  a  furlough  from  their  ship  to  visit  our 
shores,  but  never  took  the  trouble  to  report  themselves  again  to  the  captain.  This 
may  account  for  the  gallantry  of  their  race  in  our  Revolution.  Col.  Holman,  a  Sut¬ 
ton  man,  commanded  one  of  our  regiments, — our  settler  was  a  kinsman  and  served 
as  lieutenant  under  him, — and  tradition  in  the  family  saith  that  the  British  used  to 
say  they  had  ‘as  lief  see  the  devil  a-coming  as  Col.  Holman  on  his  gray  mare.’  The 
lieutenant  came  here  with  9  children,  of  whom  both  sons  and  daughters  had  large 
families  in  town.” 

The  Memorial  had  previously  stated  that  John  Holman,  son  of  Edward,  had 
once  owned  the  farm  adjoining  the  Frye  farm  on  the  east. 

The  Crane  book  has  this:  “John  Holman,  son  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  Bolton, 
about  1765.  He  settled  in  Royalston,  then  Gerry,  where  he  bought  land  in  1790,  of 
John  Bridge,  and  another  lot  in  1793,  of  his  brothers,  Nathaniel  and  Jonathan,  off 
the  farm  they  bought  of  Israel  Greenleaf.” 

Mr.  Caswell,  after  mentioning  John  Holman,  in  part  after  Crane’s  way,  and 
giving  a  story  of  a  few  of  his  descendants  through  his  son  Seth,  quoted  the  above 
story  from  the  Memorial,  and  then  quoted  from  the  History  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
something  about  probable  sons  of  Edward  Holman  of  Royalston,  some  of  whom 
removed  to  that  town. 

The  History  of  Sutton  (see  page  163)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Holman  family, 
which  agrees  with  the  Memorial  story,  and  also  has  a  sketch  of  the  Col.  Jonathan 
Holman  referred  to,  who  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  gives  this  ad¬ 
ditional  story  of  his  prowess  with  his  remarkable  horse: 

“The  colonel  used  to  make  occasional  visits  to  his  boys  in  Maine,  and  he  always 
rode  on  the  saddle,  and  his  rule  was  to  ride  70  miles  a  day.  He  had  a  powerful, 
high-spirited  horse,  which  he  called  his  war  horse.  It  was  never  broke  to  the  har¬ 
ness,  and  could  be  managed  by  no  one  but  himself,  and  by  him  only  under  the  sad¬ 
dle.  He  happened  to  be  in  Boston,  on  his  way  to  Maine,  when  the  news  of  peace 
arrived.  An  express  was  started  to  carry  the  news  to  Portland,  and  as  that  city 
lay  in  his  route,  he  joined  the  express  and  left  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not  stop 
to  change  horses  nor  to  look  back,  but  rode  straight  on,  and  arrived  in  Portland 
some  time  before  the  express,  and  first  proclaimed  to  the  citizens  of  Portland  the 
news  of  peace  and  independence.  The  colonel  often  boasted  of  this  feat,  as  well 
*-he  might.”  (The  reader  may  understand  that  this  took  place  before  the  advent  of 
the  steam  railroad,  so  that  the  “express”  which  the  colonel  outrode  must  have  been 
a  horse-power  affair,  like  his  own  conveyance.) 

The  History  of  Sutton,  through  its  very  concise  and  orderly  genealogical  record, 
with  help  from  the  Memorial,  the  Vital  Records,  and  graveyard  inscriptions,  plus  a 
little  personal  knowledge,  enables  me  to  give  a  better  and  more  connected  story 
of  the  Holman  family  in  Royalston  than  has  ever  before  been  printed,  although  it  is 
far  from  being  a  complete  record. 

It  appears  that  the  Lieut.  Edward  Holman  who  came  to  Royalston  from  Sutton 
;fwas  a  cousin  of  the  Col.  Jonathan  Holman  of  Revolutionary  fame, — whose  exploits 
have  just  been  set  forth.  This  Edward  Holman  married,  1st,  Rebecca  Gale,  in 
1754;  2nd,  Sarah  Kenney,  in  1763.  They  had  9  children,  probably  all  born  before 
the  family  came  to  Royalston,  but  perhaps  not  all  born  in  Sutton: 

1.  Lucy  Holman,  born  in  1761. 

2.  Lydia  Holman,  born  in  1763;  married  John  Beal,  in  1789. 

3.  John  Holman,  born  Feb.  17,  1765;  married  1st,  Sally - ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Mary 

Bacheller,  in  1808.  He  bought  from  Nathan  Reed  the  place  on  which  Reed  settled, 
in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Royalston,  and  settled  his  son,  John  Holman,  Jr., 
upon  it,  who  lived  there  until  his  death,  in  1859;  his  heirs  sold  the  place,  about 
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1864,  to  Marcus  Hobbs,  by  which  name  the  location  of  the  place  will  be  recognized 
by  people  living  in  1925.  John  Holman  served  the  Town  as  Selectman  for  4  years, 
and  also  on  the  School  Committee.  He  died  in  1843.  He  had  at  least  6  children: 

(1.)  John  Holman,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Sally  Holman,  was  born  in  1791;  mar¬ 
ried  Eliza  Estey,  of  Warwick,  in  1824;  followed  his  father  on  the  place  afterwards 
known  as  the  Marcus  Hobbs  place,  and  died  there  in  1859.  He  had  6  children: 

Elizabeth  Gay  Holman,  born  in  1825.  Abigail  Elvira  Holman,  born  in  1830. 

Sarah  Fields  Holman,  born  in  1827.  Lucy  Maria  Holman,  born  in  1833. 

Cyrus  Augustus  Holman,  born  in  1828.  Emily  Whitney  Holman,  born  in  1837. 

(2.)  Seth  Holman,  son  of  John  and  Sally,  was  born  in  1793;  he  probably  built 
the  sawmill  and  gristmill  on  the  Lawrence,  about  a  mile  northeasterly  from  the 
Common,  since  known  as  the  Partridge  and  afterwards  the  Newton  &  Davis  mill, 
(as  told  on  pages  62  and  63,)  and  operated  the  mills  and  farm  there  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death;  he  took  over  the  furniture  factory  established  by  Joseph 
Sawyer,  and  he  and  his  sons  operated  it  for  several  years  (as  told  on  pages  74-77). 
He  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  during  the  last  10 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1860.  He  married  Eunice  R.  Parks  (Peirks),  in  1821, 
and  she  died  in  1889.  They  had  7  children: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Holman,  born  in  1821;  died  in  1821. 
Holman,  born  in  1822;  died  in  1822. 


Dana  Parks  Holman,  born  in  1824;  died  in  1840. 

George  W.  Holman,  born  in  1825;  employed  at  his  father’s  mill  as  team¬ 
ster  and  sawyer  in  early  life;  managed  the  furniture  factory  for  5  years;  in  furni¬ 
ture  business  in  Boston  for  several  years;  in  1857  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  became 
a  contractor  in  building  railroads  and  bridges;  returned  to  the  east  and  made  his 
home  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  became  a  builder  and  contractor,  and  erected  many  of 
the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  had  charge  of  trust  estates;  served  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Streets,  Water  Commissioner,  in  the  Common  Council,  as  Alderman,  and 
in  other  responsible  positions;  he  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  whose  advice  and 
services  were  in  constant  demand.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  some 
of  the  winters  in  the  south,  and  acquired  interests  in  property  there,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  life  ended,  in  1907.  In  1853  he  married  Delia  E.  Mirick,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Lucinda  (Newton)  Mirick,  of  Princeton;  Lucinda  Newton  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newton  family  of  Royalston,  and  in  giving  the  list  of  her  children  in  the 
story  of  the  Newton  family  on  page  234,  I  assumed  that  as  the  historian  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  in  giving  the  list  of  the  children,  had  placed  Delia  between  a  brother  born  in 
1820  and  a  sister  born  in  1821,  Delia  was  probably  a  twin  of  one  of  them;  but  I 
have  found  a  cemetery  record  which  gives  the  year  of  her  birth  as  1828;  she  died 
in  1891.  George  W.  and  Delia  E.  (Mirick)  Holman  had  2  children:  Mary  E.,  born 
in  1863  and  died  in  1871;  and  George  M.,  married,  resided  in  Fitchburg,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  a  commercial  college  in  Boston. 

[5.]  Seth  Newell  Holman,  born  in  1828;  employed  at  his  father’s  mill  and 
the  furniture  factory;  following  the  death  of  his  father  he  continued  the  furniture 
business,  but  the  business  gradually  declined,  and  sometime  around  1864  the  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery  were  removed  to  North  Orange,  where  Mr.  Holman  had  acquired 
interests;  he  was  also  connected  with  the  pail  and  tub  manufacturing  business  at 
Howeville,  in  the  edge  of  Fitzwilliam,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  George  W. 
Holman,  and  his  cousin,  Stephen  H.  Heywood.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1921.  He  married,  1st,  Sarah  Putnam 
Pierce  Bragg,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Snow)  Bragg,  in  1857;  she  died  in 
1859;  he  married,  2nd,  Amarilla  Richardson,  of  Westminster,  Vt.,  in  1865;  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  at  that  time  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Westminster,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  two  churches  in  Royalston 
for  more  than  27  years;  and  Mr.  Holman  and  his  wife  sent  him  from  Spokane  a 
portion  of  wedding  cake  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding  in  1915.  They  had 
a  daughter,  Grace.  Mrs.  Holman  died  in  1924. 

[6.]  Nelson  F.  Holman,  date  of  birth  not  available;  he  became  a  colporteur, 
selling  and  distributing  religious  books  and  tracts;  in  later  life  lived  with  his 
brother  at  Spokane,  and  probably  died  there. 

[7.]  Mary  E.  Holman,  born  in  1835;  died  in  1849. 
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(3.)  Cyrus  Holman,  son  of  John  and  Sally,  was  born  in  1800,  married  Lydia 
Hale  in  1824,  and  was  killed  by  accident  in  1828,  while  repairing  a  building  at  the 
place  afterwards  occupied  by  Luke  Beals  and  then  by  Silas  Bacheller. 

(4.)  Sally  Holman,  daughter  of  John  and  Sally,  born  in  1802,  died  in  1818. 

(5.)  Willard  Holman,  son  of  John  and  Sally,  no  date  of  birth  available,  but  it 
was  probably  as  early  as  1805,  as  he.  married  Hannah  Brown  in  1831;  they  had  a 
child  who  died  Jan.  3,  1832,  at  the  age  of  14  days,  and  the  mother  died  27  days 
later,  at  the  age  of  25  years.  Willard  Holman  must  have  married  again,  although 
I  find  no  record  of  it,  for  there  is  a  record  of  the  birth  of  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Willard  and  Elizabeth,  Dec.  8,  1844.  The  geographical  position  of  Willard 
Holman  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  That  he  was  a  farmer  seems  to  be  shown  by 
the  record  in  my  father’s  old  account  book  of  considerable  sales  of  grain  to  him  (as 
to  other  farmers)  from  the  Seth  Holman  grist-mill,  in  1842-46  (see  pages  69-72). 
Another  account  bears  record  of  the  payment  of  house  rent  to  him  for  the  family 
domicile  in  the  big  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  early  in  1848,  at  the  time 
when  the  author  of  these  Reflections  began  his  earthly  career  there  (see  page  83). 
I  remember  that  I  was-  told  that  Willard  Holman  at  one  time  owned  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Common  over  to  the  Seth  Holman  mill  place;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  home  was  for  several  years  in  the  big  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  Common  which  was  built  by  Capt.  William  Raymond  (see  pages  53  and 
235),  and  owned  and  occupied  by  Ashbel  Goddard,  presumably  following  Holman. 

(6.)  Fields  Holman,  son  of  John  and  Sally,  born  1807,  died  in  1847. 

4.  Edward  Holman,  4th  child  of  Lieut.  Edward,  born  in  1766;  probably  re¬ 
moved  to  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  about  1794,  and  from  there  to  Keene  in  1812. 

5.  Joshua  Holman,  son  of  Lieut.  Edward,  born  in  1768. 

6.  Smith  Holman,  born  in  1770. 

7.  Noah  Holman,  born  in  1771;  probably  died  in  Orange. 

8.  Stephen  Holman,  born  in  1774,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Lieut.  Edward  Hol¬ 
man  who  lived  in  Royalston  long  enough  to  have  the  births  of  7  children  recorded: 

(1.)  Sidney  Holman,  born  in  1800;  became  a  clergyman;  married  Myra  Fisher, 
of  Templeton,  in  1833,  and  they  had  5  children. 

(2.)  Harvey  Holman,  born  in  1801;  married  Rosilla  Bartlett,  in  1826;  both  died 
in  1833;  they  had  3  children  who  lived  to  maturity: 

[1.]  Charles  Augustus  Holman,  born  in  1830;  he  was  for  many  years  engaged 
it  the  local  express  business  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  where  he  resided; 
later  he  was  railroad  express  messenger  on  trains  between  Boston  and  Greenfield; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Holman,  Frye  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of  counters  and  show  cases  and  contractors  for  bank 
and  office  furnishings  and  outfittings.  He  married  Lucy  B.  Pierce,  in  1852;  he  died 
in  1890,  and  his  wife  died  a  few  years  later;  they  had  a  son,  George  Henry,  born 
in  1855,  and  died  in  1867. 

[2.]  Luke  Henry  Holman,  twin,  born  in  1833;  died  at  St.  Louis,  in  1857,  from 
the  result  of  a  railroad  accident. 

[3.]  John  Harvey  Holman,  twin  of  his  brother,  Luke  Henry,  born  in  1833. 
As  the  father  of  these  twins  died  about  5  months  before  they  were  born,  and  their 
mother  3  months  after,  they,  and  their  brother,  born  3  years  earlier,  were  cared  for 
in  their  childhood  by  relatives,  and  some  or  all  of  them  to  some  extent  at  the  old 
Bartlett  homestead;  and  perhaps  it  was  through  relatives  that  they  all  later  had 
homes  in  Boston.  John  Harvey  Holman  was  probably  employed  in  the  furniture 
business  in  Boston,  and  he  went  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  that  line;  he  died  there  in  1892.  He  married  Margaret  - ; 

they  had  3  daughters,  born  in  1865,  1868  and  1869. 

(3.)  Lucretia  Holman,  3rd  child  of  Stephen  Holman,  born  in  1803;  married 
Alphonse  Heywood,  in  1824. 

(4.)  Lysander  Holman,  born  in  1805. 

(5.)  Melissa  Holman,  born  in  1807;  married  Timothy  Cragin,  in  1831. 

(6.)  Harriet  Holman,  born  in  1809;  married  Solyman  Heywood,  in  1829;  they 
had  5  children. 

(7.)  Stephen  Holman,  son  of  Stephen,  and  grandson  of  Lieut.  Edward  Holman, 
was  born  in  1820;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1839  or  1840;  taught  schools 
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in  several  towns,  and  was  principal  of  Fitchburg  Academy  from  1843  to  1848;  he 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Fitchburg  for  a  short  time. 
He  then  entered  into  business,  and  acquired  large  interests  in  cotton,  paper  and 
machinery  manufacturing,  and  in  the  Bell  telephone  company.  Throughout  his 
life  he  kept  up  on  the  subjects  which  he  studied  in  college;  at  the  age  of  90  he 
gave  a  reading  in  German  of  Schiller’s  plays.  He  made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  his 
92nd  year,  returning  5  days  before  his  death.  He  married  Henrietta  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1853;  she  died  in  1894;  Mr.  Holman  died  in  1912.  They  had  a 
daughter,  who  married  William  E.  Plummer,  and  resided  at  Swampscott,  and  a 
son,  Charles  Richardson  Holman. 

9.  Sarah  Holman,  9th  child  of  Lieut.  Edward  Holman,  born  in  1776. 

THE  HEYWOOD  FAMILY. 

Silas  Heywood  settled  on  a  farm  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  the 
New  Hampshire  line,  about  1780;  he  married  Hannah  Goddard,  of  Shrewsbury; 
they  probably  had  quite  a  large  family  of  children,  which  was  decimated  by  the  loss 
of  5  within  a  few  weeks,  in  1795  (see  page  159).  Silas  Heywood  was  succeeded  on 
the  farm  by  his  son,  Silas  Heywood,  Jr.,  who  sold  to  his  brother,  Benjamin,  who, 
after  other  changes  in  his  holdings,  removed  to  Fitz william,  where  he  died. 

Whether  Solyman  Heywood  was  directly  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Silas  Hey¬ 
wood  is  not  apparent.  He  occupied  a  farm  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Royalston 
that  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Jacob  Hale,  at  the  end  of  a  road;  previous 
to  1870,  probably,  he  sold  that  place  to  George  S.  Chadwick,  and  removed  to  the 
John  Frye  place,  on  Frye  hill,  at  the  Center,  which  was  a  part  of  the  farm  that  was 
taken  up  by  John  Frye,  an  early  settler.  Mr.  Heywood  married  Harriet  Holman, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Holman,  son  of  Lieut.  Edward  Holman,  in  1829.  Solyman 
Heywood  was  born  in  1805,  and  died  in  1885;  his  wife  was  born  in  1809,  and  died  in 
1898;  they  had  5  children: 

1.  Sidney  Holman  Heywood,  born  in  1831;  died  in  1833. 

2.  Stephen  Holman  Heywood,  born  in  1833;  after  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
years  he  was  employed  at  a  wooden- ware  manufactory  in  Winchendon  for  6  years; 
then  was  in  partnership  with  Seth  N.  and  George  W.  Holman  in  a  similar  business 
at  Howeville  for  10  years;  afterwards  he  shipped  dairy  and  poultry  products  from 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  for  several  years,  and  then  he  established  at  Troy,  Pa., 
the  first  creamery  in  that  section,  which  he  operated  for  20  years;  and  then  retired 
from  business.  He  was  never  married,  and  died  in  1915. 

3.  Mary  Jane  Heywood,  born  in  1837;  died  in  1857. 

4.  Sidney  Solyman  Heywood,  born  in  1839;  he  served  3  years  in  the  Civil  War, 
during  which  he  was  wounded  3  times;  afterwards  he  resided  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
and  in  New  York  City,  and  then  for  many  years  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  and  president  of  the 
Eldred  Milling  Co.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  5  children;  he  died  in  1911. 

5.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Heywood,  born  in  1841;  married  Joseph  P.  Estabrook,  in 
1880,  and  they  resided  at  Arlington,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Estabrook  died  in  1925. 

THE  WHITNEY  FAMILY. 

Amos  Whitney  was  probably  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  his  father  lived  and 
died;  Amos  lived  for  a  time  in  Leominster,  and  about  1812  he  bought  from  Abel 
Downe  the  farm  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Royalston,  adjoining  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  several  generations  of  the  Holman  family,  which  was  his  home  until  his 
death,  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  86  years;  he  married  Sophia  Harris,  of  Fitchburg, 
who  died  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  90  years.  They  had  5  children: 

1.  Mary  Ann  Whitney,  born  in  1812;  in  1847,  she  married  Benjamin  Wheeler, 
of  Bolton,  according  to  the  record,  but  he  was  born  in  the  west  part  of  Royalston, 
and  probably  lived  there  after  his  marriage  until  the  house  on  his  place  was  burned. 
After  the  railroad  was  opened  through  South  Royalston,  George  Whitney  held  the 
position  of  “depot  master”  or  station  agent,  but  resided  at  the  Center  and  carried 
the  mail  there,  for  many  years,  and  Benjamin  Wheeler  was  in  charge  at  the  station 
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and  attended  to  the  business  there  until  about  1870;  he  died  in  1881,  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Ann  (Whitney)  Wheeler  had  3  children,  2  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  Levi 
Whitney  Wheeler,  born  in  1848,  who  married  Martha  M.  Cutter,  and  they  had  5 
children;  he  died  in  1922. 

2.  Sophia  Whitney,  born  in  1815;  married  Reuben  Browning,  of  Holden,  in 
1836,  and  died  in  1865;  they  had  a  child,  Marion  Browning,  born  in  1840,  married 
- Rogers,  and  died  in  1899. 

3.  George  Whitney,  son  of  Amos  and  Sophia  (Harris)  Whitney,  was  born  in 
1817.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  driver  of  the  big  freighting  teams  which 
transported  products  and  merchandise  between  Boston  and  Royalston,  and  it  is 
told  that  he  also  drove  stage-coaches,  carrying  passengers  and  mails.  When  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad  was  opened,  changing  transportation  largely 
from  the  highways  to  the  rails,  he  became  station  agent  at  the  Royalston  station, 
at  South  Royalston,  and  also  carried  the  mails  between  South  Royalston  and  the 
Center,  always  residing  at  the  Center.  These  matters  have  been  referred  to  in 
detail  on  pages  95  and  96.  And  on  pages  66  and  139  mention  has  been  made  of  his 
connection  with  the  sawmill  and  chair  manufactory  at  South  Royalston.  On  pages 
87  and  98  something  has  been  told  of  his  connection  with  the  effort  to  establish  an 
extensive  wood-working  plant  at  the  Center.  In  1858,  with  other  parties,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston, 

which  was  his  principal  business  interest 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  the  story 
of  it  is  told  at  pages  137-138,  and  need 
not  be  duplicated  here. 

He  was  connected  with  military  af¬ 
fairs,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  infan¬ 
try;  this  position  he  resigned,  however, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861, 
so  that  he  never  participated  in  that  for 
which  he  had  prepared. 

He  served  the  Town  as  Selectman 
and  Assessor  in  1856;  probably  he  might 
have  been  again  called  to  fill  those  and 
other  town  offices,  if  his  business  and 
other  interests  had  not  required  so  much 
of  his  time  and  attention. 

He  served  in  political  offices,  in  the 
interests  of  the  districts  of  which  Roy¬ 
alston  was  a  part,  as  follows:  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1859  and 
in  1893;  State  Senator  in  1863  and  1864;  and  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  for 
5  years,  from  1873  to  1877.  As  Senator  he  acquired  the  title  of  “Honorable,”  and 
as  Councillor  that  of  “Colonel”  again,  as  the  Council  on  some  occasions  acts  as  a 
sort  of  body  guard  or  military  escort  to  the  Governor,  in  which  each  member  is 
ranked  as  colonel,  and  wears  uniform  and  accouterments  of  that  position.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Millers  River  National  Bank,  at  Athol,  for  about  30  years. 

The  residence  of  Col.  Whitney,  shown  in  the  little  picture,  was  located  at  58C 
on  the  Common,  on  our  map  of  the  Center  village,  on  page  52.  Somehow  I  have 
acquired  the  opinion  that  the  house  was  occupied  by  George  F.  Miller  before  it 
became  the  home  of  Col.  Whitney,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  built  by  Mr.  Miller,  as 
mentioned  on  page  55.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  provide  continuous  homes  for 
both  families,  as  Col.  Whitney  was  married  in  1842  and  had  3  children  born  before 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  wife  and  5  children  removed  to  Westfield,  in  1851,  or  later. 

Col.  George  Whitney  married  Eliza  Jane  Simpson,  of  Boston,  in  1842,  and  they 
had  4  children;  she  died  Dec.  31,  1884.  Col.  Whitney  married,  2nd,  Mary  Evelyn 
Carter,  Aug.  21,  1890.  He  died  Dec.  26,  1897. 

The  4  children  of  Col.  George  Whitney  and  his  1st  wife,  Eliza  Jane  (Simpson) 
Whitney,  were  as  follows: 

(1.)  Sophia  Elizabeth  Whitney,  born  May  2,  1844;  died  July  15,  1844. 

(2.)  Charles  Whitney,  born  Dec.  23,  1845;  died  Sept.  17,  1861. 

(3.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Whitney,  born  Oct.  11,  1847;  died  Oct.  27,  1865. 
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(4.)  George  Ellis  Whitney,  born  Jan.  30,  1864.  After  a  course  of  commercial 
education  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  18  he  began  work  in  connection  with  his  father’s 
woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston  (see  page  138) ;  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
mill  when  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  George  Whitney  Woolen  Company, 
in  1890;  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1892,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  at 
what  had  been  known  as  the  McTaggart  mill  at  West  Fitchburg;  but  in  1893  or 
1894  a  mill  was  bought  at  Enfield,  N.  H.,  and  the  business  was  removed  there;  then 
a  building  was  erected  at  South  Royalston  and  business  was  resumed  there;  and 
after  the  death  of  Col.  Whitney,  in  1897,  George  Ellis  Whitney,  who  had  been 
manager  of  all  its  mills,  became  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  In  1908 
both  the  Enfield  and  the  South  Royalston  mills  were  sold  to  the  American  Woolen 
Company  and  became  links  in  its  great  chain  of  mills;  Mr.  Whitney  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  company,  and  was  in  charge  of  its  mills  at  Enfield  and  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  and  at  Winooski,  Vt.,  residing  at  Enfield;  afterwards  he  removed  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  and  gave  his  attention  entirely  to  the  Winooski  mills,  which  employed 
some  2,000  people. 

He  was  prominent  in  politics  and  public  affairs  while  residing  in  Enfield,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  in  1897  and 
1898,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1902  and  1904.  He  married  Minnie  Banks 
Rutter,  of  Chicago,  in  1897. 

4.  Levi  Harris  Whitney,  4th  child  of  Amos  and  Sophia  (Harris)  Whitney,  was 
born  in  1821;  he  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  after  the  deaths  of  his  parents 
and  his  1st  wife;  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1884 

to  1893.  He  married,  1st,  Susan  S. - ,  who  died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

About  1893  he  removed  to  Athol,  where  he  married  a  2nd  wife,  and  he  died  there 
in  1909. 

5.  Abigail  Augusta  Whitney,  born  in  1825. 

The  Vital  Records  give  the  names  of  Charles,  Ebenezer  W.,  Edward,  Ephraim, 
Lemuel  and  Levi  Whitney,  as  fathers  of  25  children  born  in  Royalston  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  The  repetition  of  some  of  these  names  with  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Amos  Whitney  indicates  probable  relationship.  The  Memorial  states 
that  Ephraim  Wliitney,  known  also  as  Elder  Whitney,  settled  north  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  place,  later  the  Raymond  place,  and  that  his  daughter,  Lucy  Whitney,  mar¬ 
ried  Abijah  Richardson,  Jr.,  in  1821.  The  name  of  Ephraim  Whitney  appears  in 
Mr.  Caswell’s  list  of  early  school  committees  for  1806,  1808  and  1817,  and  Lemuel 
Whitney  for  1809.  It  is  also  stated  that  Ebenezer  Whitney, — if  not  the  Ebenezer 
first  mentioned,  then  perhaps  his  son,  nephew  or  grandson, — married  Jane  R.  Clem¬ 
ent  as  late  as  1848.  But  the  absence  of  record  or  recollection  of  those  numerous 
Whitneys  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  indicates  that  most  of  them  must  have 
died  or  removed  previous  to  1850. 

THE  BULLOCK  FAMILY. 

Richard  Bullock,  who  settled  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  in  1643,  was  probably  the 
first  of  his  name  to  come  to  the  new  country.  The  Bullocks  who  settled  in  Royals- 
ton  were  descendants  in  a  direct  line  from  this  Richard  Bullock. 

Christopher,  Ebenezer,  Nathan  and  David  Bullock,  about  1770,  bought  from 
the  Proprietors  of  Royalston,  3  lots,  containing  345*4  acres,  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  town,  at  8  shillings  per  acre,  according  to  the  Memorial,  which 
further  states  that  they  were  all  stalwart  men,  David  being  the  tallest  man  in  the 
town;  but  when  they  had  their  places  well  opened,  and  before  they  had  lost  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  they  shouldered  their  axes  and  were  off  again  for  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  taking  York  state  on  their  way. 

Moulton  Bullock,  a  cousin  of  the  quartet  above  mentioned,  came  to  Royalston 
from  Rehoboth,  before  the  Revolution,  and  took  up  a  place  in  the  northwesterly 
part  of  the  town;  he  was  a  highly  respected  citizen,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon 
of  the  Baptist  church;  he  died  in  1818. 

Hugh  Bullock,  a  brother  of  Moulton,  and  cousin  of  the  quartet,  is  said  to  have 
come  in  during  the  Revolution,  and  he  settled  on  a  place  adjoining  that  of  his 
brother,  Moulton  Bullock.  He  married  Rebecca  Davis,  and  they  had  5  children. 
His  wife  died  in  1809,  and  after  his  sons  left  the  farm,  he  removed  to  the  Center 
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and  built  a  house  next  to  that  of  his  son  Barnet,  at  the  location  designated  9W  on 
our  map  of  the  Center  village,  which  was  his  home  until  his  death,  in  1837,  at  the 
age  of  85  years. 

The  5  children  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Davis)  Bullock  were  as  follows: 

1.  Rufus  Bullock,  born  in  1779.  In  early  life  he  worked  on  the  home  farm, 
and  attended  school,  with  such  good  results  that  he  became  an  acceptable  school 
teacher  in  his  early  manhood.  A  quotation  from  the  Memorial  on  this  matter  is 
given  on  page  90,  which  states  that  ‘‘from  school-teaching  he  turned  his  attention 
to  trade,  attending  store,  as  clerk,  till  he  was  induced  to  open  a  store  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  on  his  own  account/ ’  etc.;  and  on  pages  91  and  92  speculations  are  made  on 
the  development  of  his  mercantile  career,  the  locations  of  his  establishments,  etc.; 
while  on  page  56  a  little  story  is  told  of  how  he  “made  over”  the  building  on  the 
Common  long  known  as  the  “Bullock  mansion,”  in  which  were  combined  his  store 
and  his  residence.  The  little  picture  shows  the  establishment  as  it  looked  in  1873, 
after  improvements  had  been  made  by  his  daughter  Emily. 

About  1825  Rufus  Bullock  acquired  an  interest  in  the  textile  mill  at  South 
Royalston,  and  a  few  years  later  the  sole  ownership,  which  he  retained  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  Some  details  of  this  part  of  his  operations  are  given  on  page  137. 
He  retained  his  residence  at  the  Center,  and  rode  to  his  business  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston  and  back  home  nearly  every  day.  Strangers,  seeing  him  as  we  school 
children  sometimes  saw  him,  in  the  years 
along  from  1852  to  1857,  crossing  the  Com¬ 
mon  between  his  stable  and  the  South 
Royalston  road,  seated  in  a  simple  open 
“buggy,”  drawn  by  a  horse  going  at  a 
gait  that  could  hardly  be  called  a  “trot,” 
would  little  have  thought  that  he  was  a 
man  carrying  heavy  business  responsi¬ 
bilities,  or  that  he  had  any  more  impor¬ 
tant  errands  than  an  old  farmer  driving 
leisurely  into  town  for  the  mail,  a  plug 
of  “terbarker,”  and  a  bit  of  post-office 
gossip. 

A  writer  in  the  Memorial, — without 
doubt  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bullard,  who 
knew  him  most  intimately, — described 
his  business  habits  in  a  way  that  sho  ved 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  ostentatious  display,  or  hustle 
and  bustle  and  drive  in  order  to  “succeed,”  that  is,  “make  money,”  in  business. 
The  reader  will  be  interested  in  this  notation  of  commendable  business  habits: 

“Mr.  Bullock  made  it  a  rule  to  expand  his  business  as  his  means  increased, 
never  going  beyond,  but  always  occupying  fully  all  his  resources;  and  charging 
himself  with  the  details,  no  less  than  the  general  management  of  his  affairs.  And 
so  regular,  and  for  a  time  so  gradual,  was  his  expansion,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
train  himself  to  a  simple  and  systematic  method,  that  he  never  lost  his  ability,  as 
he  never  gave  up  the  habit,  of  doing  so,  even  when  his  business  became  various 
and  heavy.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  find  recreation  in  its  variety,  and  both  refresh¬ 
ment  and  power  by  turning  from  one  branch  to  another  in  his  daily  routine.  He 
kept  up  his  interest  in  farming,  and  was  often  in  the  field,  not  as  a  spectator,  or 
intermeddler,  but  a  hearty  laborer;  and,  while  thus  employed  in  the  open  air,  gain¬ 
ing  tone  and  vigor  from  manual  exercise,  or  at  a  later  period,  while  riding  leisurely 
in  his  buggy  to  and  from  his  factory  in  South  Royalston,  he  performed  a  vast  deal 
of  head  work,  and  saved  a  vast  deal  of  office  work.  Few  business  men  have  been 
less  dependent  upon  clerks,  and  voluminous  accounts  and  documents.  His  mind  was 
his  office;  and  it  was  not  only  portable,  but  to  be  trusted,  both  with  extended  de¬ 
tails  and  general  results. 

“He  engaged  personally  in  manufacturing  about  1825,  and  soon  made  this  his 
specialty,  and  by  means  of  which,  in  an  establishment,  not  large,  but  well  con¬ 
ducted,  he  built  up  a  large  and  solid  fortune,  and  became  widely  known  as  a  man 
of  established  and  growing  wealth,  of  eminent  business  talents,  of  high  moral 
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worth,  and  of  a  freshness  and  vigor,  which  scarcely  age  itself  could  invade.  While 
others,  of  more  pretensions,  went  down  in  the  recurring  financial  reverses,  he  had 
always  at  command  reserved  resources  for  biding  the  times,  and,  in  the  end,  of 
legitimately  advancing  his  fortunes/’ 

It  has  been  told  that  Mr.  Bullock’s  acquirement  of  wealth  began  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  when  his  father  gave  him  a  lamb  or  a  sheep,  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
care  for  it,  and  own  all  the  increment  from  it.  Probably  it  has  never  been  told  how 
large  a  flock  he  raised,  how  many  tons  of  wool  and  mutton  he  marketed,  or  how 
many  dollars  he  saved  from  his  early  operations  in  sheep  husbandry;  but  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  with  that  incident  he  began  a  career  of  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  so  successful  that  about  the  first  remark  made  in  my  hearing  at  the  post- 
office  store,  after  it  was  announced  that  he  had  “passed  away,”  was  that  “He  died 
wuth  half  a  million  dollars.” 

The  stories  of  some  of  the  economies  he  practiced  in  his  business  are  amusing, 
but  they  show  that  conservation  as  well  as  production  were  employed  by  him  in  his 
work  of  making  a  fortune. 

Rufus  Bullock  was  honored  with  many  offices  by  his  townspeople  and  those  of 
the  political  districts  of  which  Royalston  was  a  part.  He  served  as  Town  Clerk  2 
years;  Town  Treasurer  13  years;  Selectman  3  years;  Assessor  8  years;  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court  5  years;  State  Senator  2  years;  Delegate  to  2  Con¬ 
stitutional  Conventions;  and  in  other  important  positions.  He  was  president  of  the 
Whig  Association  in  Royalston  in  1840,  and  President  of  the  Day  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unparalleled  Whig  demonstration,  the  story  of  which  is  told  on  page  164. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and  the  donor  of  a  valuable  telescope 
to  that  institution. 

By  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  the  Town  a  substantial  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  First  and  Second  Congregational  and  the 
Baptist  religious  societies  generous  funds  for  their  work.  The  details  of  these 
benefactions  are  given  on  pages  181  and  182. 

Rufus  Bullock  married  Sarah  Davis,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.,  in  1808;  he  died  in  1858, 
and  she  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  nearly  92  years.  They  had  6  children: 

(1.)  Louise  Maria  Bullock,  born  in  1809;  she  married  Hiram  W.  Albee  in  1838; 
he  was  a  merchant  at  South  Royalston,  and  postmaster  there  for  some  13  years 
from  the  opening  of  the  office;  Selectman  4  years;  Assessor  2  years;  Representa¬ 
tive  4  years;  she  died  in  1848.  They  had  4  children. 

(2.)  Emily  Bullock,  born  in  1811.  She  retained  her  home  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  on  the  Common  for  the  greater  part  or  her  life,  with  her  mother  and  her 
aunt,  Candace,  while  they  remained;  and  after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  made 
extensive  improvements  on  the  place,  referred  to  on  page  56;  she  married  William 
D.  Ripley,  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  New  York  City,  and  who  brought  to 
the  old  town  something  of  the  effects  of  the  metropolitan  “atmosphere;”  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  in  speech,  in  garb,  and  in  “style,”  Mr.  Ripley  fitted  in 
well  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  in  the  management  of  his  wife’s  real  estate; 
they  had  “smart”  horses  and  carriages,  and  he  was  often  seen  on  the  roads  leading 
to  the  railroad  station  and  to  the  adjoining  towns,  holding  the  reins  and  the  tall 
whip  like  an  accomplished  coachman.  Mrs.  Ripley’s  benefactions  to  Royalston  in¬ 
cluded  the  costly  and  excellent  pipe  organ  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  the 
handsome  American  eagle  vane  on  the  cupola  of  the  town  hall,  a  generous  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  First  Congregational  parsonage;  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  con¬ 
tribute  her  share,  according  to  her  means,  to  sustain  the  institutions  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  year  of  Mr.  Ripley’s  death  is  reported  as  1880; 
after  that  event  Mrs.  Ripley  resided  elsewhere  than  in  Royalston  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  apparently  she  died  in  Philadelphia;  I  found  no  monument  to  either  of 
them  in  a  Royalston  cemetery. 

(3.)  Rebecca  Bullock,  born  in  1814.  She  married  Lord  Nelson  Wheeler,  in 
1839;  he  graduated  from  Yale  College,  taught  school  in  various  places,  was  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School,  and  then  of  the  Worcester  High 
School,  and  finally,  while  holding  the  position  of  Professor  of  Greek  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  had  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  soon  returned  to  Royals¬ 
ton,  where  he  died  in  1855;  his  wife  survived  him  for  a  few  years. 
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(4.)  Alexander  Hamilton  Bollock,  4th  child  of  Rufus  and  Sarah  (Davis)  Bul¬ 
lock,  was  born  in  1816.  The  parents  must  have  held  that  distinguished  statesman, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  high  esteem  when  they  chose  his  name  for  their  son,  a 
dozen  years  after  his  death,  as  the  result  of  a  duel  with  a  political  enemy,  Aaron 
Burr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock  acquired  a  good  education,  graduating  from 
Amherst  College  in  1836;  he  taught  school  for  3  years,  and  then  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  settled  in  Worcester,  where  he 
acquired  a  successful  practice;  but  he  disliked  the  controversies  of  the  court  room, 
and  soon  developed  an  agency  of  several  important  insurance  organizations,  and 
discontinued  the  practice  of  law.  Later  he  became  President  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  President  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings,  a  Director  of  the  Worcester  National  Bank,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  Life  Member  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  He  was  editor  of  a  Worcester  newspaper  for 
several  years,  and  ranked  high  as  a  writer  and  journalist;  while  his  oratorical  abil¬ 
ity  was  of  a  quality  that  always  guaranteed  appreciative  audiences. 

Accorded  high  political  honors,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1866,  1867  and  1868.  He  had  previously  served  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Worcester  in  1859;  also  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  8  years,  during  4  years  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House;  State  Senator  1  year;  Commissioner  of  Insolvency  3  year#;  and  Judge  of 
the  Worcester  County  Court  of  Insolvency  2  years. 

After  his  service  as  Governor  he  uniformly  declined  all  offers  of  political  posi¬ 
tion,  and  rejected  propositions  that  ha  enter  contests  for  offices,  preferring  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  the  financial,  humanitarian  and  other  interests  that  claimed  his 
attention. 

Gov.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock  married  Elvira  Hazard,  daughter  of  Col. 
A.  G.  Hazard,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  of  gunpowder  fame.  Mr.  Bullock  died  in  1882. 
They  had  3  children: 

[1.]  Augustus  George  Bullock,  born  in  1847.  Educated  at  Highland  Military 
Academy,  and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1868,  after  a  year 
of  travel  in  foreign  lands,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
in  Worcester.  In  1883  he  was  elected  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  following  his  father  in  that  interest,  as  he  did  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  various  other  financial,  commercial  and  philanthropic  organizations  and 
institutions.  He  married  Mary  Chandler,  in  1871,  and  they  are  credited  with  4  sons; 
one  is  Chandler  Bullock,  who  has  been  a  prominent  attorney  in  Worcester  for  many 
years;  his  daughter,  Margaret  Chandler  Bullock,  was  married,  Oct.  17,  1925,  to 
Edward  Carrington  Thayer,  an  attorney,  of  Boston;  her  sister,  E.  Noline  Bullock, 
was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the  ceremony,  and  J.  Rose  Bullock,  probably  another 
sister,  was  maid  of  honor;  these  ladies  appear  to  be  of  the  5th  generation  from 
Hugh  Bullock,  who  settled  in  Royalston, — his  great-great-great-grandchildren. 

[2.]  Isabel  Bullock,  married  Nelson  S.  Bartlett,  of  Boston. 

[3.]  Fanny  Bullock,  married  Dr.  William  H.  Workman,  of  Worcester. 

(5.)  Charles  Augustus  Bullock,  5th  child  of  Rufus  and  Sarah  (Davis)  Bullock, 
was  born  in  1818.  Mr.  Caswell,  in  mentioning  Barnet  Bullock's  mercantile  career, 
said  that  he  “had  associated  with  him  his  sons  Calvin  and  Charles."  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Caswell’s  informant,  in  mentioning  Charles  Bullock  in  connection  with  the 
store,  had  in  mind  this  Charles  Augustus  Bullock,  and  not  Charles  Stuart  Bnllock, 
Barnet  Bullock’s  son,  who  was  not  born  until  1841,  and  probably  was  not  old 
enough  to  have  served  in  his  father’s  store  before  he  closed  it  and  retired  from 
business.  Mr.  Caswell’s  notation  that  Charles  A.  Bullock  was  appointed  postmas¬ 
ter  at  Royalston  in  1841  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  he  was  employed  in 
the  Bullock  store,  and  that  the  post-office  was  kept  there  while  he  was  postmaster. 
The  only  other  available  information  relating  to  Charles  Augustus  Bullock  comes 
from  the  cemetery,  where  it  is  recorded  that  he  died  in  1850,  and  that  his  wife, 
Antoinette  H.  Bullock,  died  in  1861. 

(6.)  Rufus  Henry  Bullock,  6th  child  of  Rufus  and  Sarah  (Davis)  Bullock,  was 
born  in  1821.  After  preparation  for  college  and  2  years  at  Amherst,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Bullock  store,  as  clerk,  or  perhaps  as  partner.  The  cemetery 
record  is  that  he  died  in  1855. 
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2.  Moulton  Bullock,  2nd  child  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Davis)  Bullock,  was 
born  in  1783.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  held  any  office  or  engaged  in  business 
in  Royalston;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  remained  on  the 
old  home  farm,  and  perhaps  have  died  before  he  arrived  at  a  notable  old  age. 

3.  Calvin  Bullock,  3rd  child  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Davis)  Bullock,  was  born 
in  1785.  He  removed  to  Princeton,  and  became  a  merchant  there.  In  1813  he 
married  Harriet  Newton,  of  Royalston,  daughter  of  Nathan  Brigham  and  Mary 
(Stuart)  Newton,  and  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Barnet  Bullock;  they  had 
2  children,  who  died  young.  This  Calvin  Bullock  died  in  1819;  his  wife  died  in  1816. 

4.  Barnet  Bullock,  4th  child  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Davis)  Bullock,  was  born 
in  1798.  As  he  was  nearly  19  years  younger  than  his  brother  Rufus,  it  is  probable 
that  Rufus  had  his  trade  emporium  well  established  and  needed  the  assistance  of 
a  helper  as  interested  in  the  business  as  his  brother  would  be  likely  to  be,  at  about 
the  time  that  Barnet  was  ripe  enough  to  leave  the  farm  and  begin  his  career  as  a 
merchant;  so  that,  when  Rufus  became  proprietor  of  the  mill  at  South  Royalston, 
about  1825,  Barnet  was  prepared  to  “take  care”  of  the  store,  with  such  advice  and 
counsel  as  Rufus  might  give  during  the  portion  of  the  time  that  he  was  not  at  the 
mill.  And  it  seems  probable  that  Barnet  was  connected  with  that  Bullock  store, 
from  that  time  until  it  was  discontinued, — as  clerk,  partner,  or  sole  proprietor. 

Rufus’  sons  were  all  old  enough  to  have 
been  employed  in  that  store  during  the 
latter  part  of  its  existence,  and  Barnet’s 
son  Calvin,  and  perhaps  others  of  his 
sons,  also  helped  in  its  operation. 

Barnet  Bullock  served  as  Town  Clerk 
10  years;  Selectman  3  years;  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court  1  year. 
For  many  years  he  held  a  commission  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  gave  him 
the  designation  of  Esquire  following  his 
name,  and  he  was  quite  generally  men¬ 
tioned  as  ’Squire  Bullock.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  term  of  his  activities  in 
connection  with  that  office,  he  was  better 
informed  than  any  other  person  regard¬ 
ing  boundaries,  titles  and  other  details 
appertaining  to  the  ownership  of  real 
estate  in  Royalston,  the  titles  to  much  of 
which  he  had  assisted  in  “conveying.” 
His  penmanship  was  not  noted  for  its 
legibility,  and  it  was  told  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  document  was  taken  to  him 
with  the  request  that  he  would  read  a  part  of  it  which  the  holder  and  others  had 
been  unable  to  decipher,  the  ’Squire  was  unable  to  “make  it  out,”  until  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  had  “drawn”  the  document,  and  it  was  in  his  own  handwriting. 

A  few  years  after  the  store  was  closed,  he  bought  the  Jonas  Pierce  place,  the 
location  of  which  is  designated  at  15NE  on  our  map  of  the  Center  village,  and 
which  is  now,  in  1926,  known  as  the  Lincoln  J.  Holden  place;  he  pulled  down  the 
somewhat  dilapidated  old  2-story  house  and  replaced  it  with  the  neat  cottage, 
which  was  occupied  for  several  years  by  Newell  Knight,  who  assisted  in  the  work 
on  the  farm,  in  which  Mr.  Bullock’s  son  Charles  also  sometimes  had  a  hand;  while 
the  old  gentleman  himself  was  frequently  seen  operating  the  hoe  or  the  rake,  not 
at  any  exciting  speed,  but  with  the  extreme  deliberation  which  characterized  all  of 
his  actions  and  speech. 

Barnet  Bullock  married  Lucy  Newton,  daughter  of  Nathan  Brigham  and 
Mary  (Stewart)  Newton,  in  1828;  he  died  in  1884;  they  had  8  children: 

(1.)  Calvin  Bullock,  2nd,  born  in  1829.  He  attended  Worcester  Academy,  and 
.for  a  time  assisted  in  his  father’s  store.  He  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
Assistant  Treasurer.  He  married  Mary  E.  Miller,  daughter  of  George  F.  Miller, 
of  Royalston,  in  1859;  he  died  in  1870,  after  which  his  wife  returned  to  Royalston, 
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and  made  her  home  with  her  parents  at  the  location  designated  12C  on  the  Common 
while  they  remained,  and  afterward  at  the  same  place  until  her  death,  in  1905. 
Calvin  and  Mary  E.  (Miller)  Bullock  had  a  child,  whom  we  will  designate  as 

Calvin  Bullock,  3rd,  born  in  Toledo  before  1870.  He  attended  school  in  Arling¬ 
ton  and  at  Worcester  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1892,  and 
in  1893  he  removed  to  Denver,  Colorado,  which  has  been  his  home  since  that  time; 
following  the  trend  of  his  family  name,  his  business  has  been  with  financial  affairs. 
He  married  Alice  K.  Mallory,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1892,  and  they  have  had  2 
children.  After  the  Miller  place  on  Royalston  Common  had  been  “out  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’ ’  for  a  time,  he  bought  it  back,  and  in  1918  made  extensive  improvements,  and 
his  family  has  usually  occupied  it  as  a  summer  home. 

(2.)  Brigham  Newton  Bullock,  2nd  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bul¬ 
lock,  was  born  in  1831.  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Caswell  have  a  story  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Estabrook  store  and  post-office  several  years  in  his  youth,  which,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  father,  Barnet  Bullock,  was  probably  at  that  time  oper¬ 
ating  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  regarded  as  a  “rival”  store  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Common,  seems  peculiar;  but  when  we  take  into  account  that  the  Esta¬ 
brook,  Barnet  Bullock  and  Newton  families  were  considerably  inter-related  by 
marriages,  as  told  on  page  232,  and  that  the  Bullock  families  had  more  sons  than 
could  possibly  be  needed  as  clerks  in  any  one  store  in  Royalston,  we  may  well  allow 
that  it  was  wise  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  to  permit  his  son  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  another  merchant  who  might  be  regarded  as  his  rival  in  trade. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  left  the  Royalston  High  School,  then  in  charge  of 
the  Cundalls  and  another  instructor  (see  page  102),  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Railroad  Company,  in  Fitchburg.  It  is  probable 
that  Barnet  Bullock  was  a  stockholder  in  that  company,  which  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  claim  a  “position”  for  his  son.  He  retained  that  position  until  1874.  This 
was  probably  about  the  time  that  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Railroad  was 
leased  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Fitchburg  offices  were  removed 
and  consolidated  with  those  in  Boston.  Mr.  Bullock  was  Cashier  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  a  few  months  in  1874,  and  then  became 
connected  with  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1882. 
Early  in  1882  he  returned  to  Fitchburg  and  became  Cashier  of  the  Fitchburg  Na¬ 
tional  Bank;  in  1888  he  became  President  of  that  institution,  and  retained  that 
position  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1894  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Savings  Bank,  and  held  that  office  until  1904,  when  a  law  debarring  officers  of 
commercial  banks  from  holding  offices  in  savings  banks  went  into  effect.  He  was 
a  Director  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company  and  of  several  other  corporations 
and  manufacturing  concerns.  While  he  undoubtedly  had  his  own  opinions  on  politi¬ 
cal  matters  and  public  questions,  and  voted  accordingly,  he  never  took  any  active 
part  in  politics,  never  held  a  political  office  of  any  kind,  and  probably  never  de¬ 
sired  to  hold  one.  He  was  sound  and  reliable  in  financial  affairs,  and  conserva¬ 
tive  and  practical  in  all  matters.  He  was  connected  with  the  First  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Parish  of  Fitchburg.  Always  keenly  interested  in  his  old  home  town, 
he  retained  the  home  of  his  parents  on  Royalston  Common,  and  it  is  still  held  by 
his  family. 

Brigham  Newton  Bullock  married  Flora  Belle  Ripley,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1888. 
He  died  suddenly,  in  Boston,  in  1906.  They  had  a  son,  Richard  Bullock,  born  in 
1892.  He  has  served  as  director  and  trustee  of  several  business  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  magazine  writer  on  wildwood  hunting 
and  kindred  sports. 

(3.)  Barnet  Ellis  Bullock,  3rd  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock,  was 
born  in  1833.  Perhaps  he  helped  in  his  father’s  store,  but  quite  early  in  his  career 
he  became  engaged  in  work  in  connection  with  railroads,  contracting  for  supplies, 
etc.;  it  was  at  one  time  stated  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  Later 
he  was  the  owner  of  large  farms  in  Michigan,  and  resided  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  during 
the  winters.  He  married.  He  died  at  Samaria,  Mich.,  in  1913. 

(4.)  Lucy  Lee  Bullock,  4th  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock,  was 
born  in  1835;  she  remained  at  the  old  home  on  the  Common  throughout  her  life, 
and  died  there  in  1882.  v 
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(5.)  Elizabeth  Candace  Bullock,  5th  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bul¬ 
lock,  was  born  in  1838,  and  died  in  1843. 

(6.)  Charles  Stuart  Bullock,  6th  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock, 
was  born  in  1841.  He  remained  at  home  longer  than  any  of  his  brothers,  probably, 
attending  school,  and  assisting  his  father  in  his  farming  operations.  He  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Railroad,  at 
Fitchburg,  while  his  brother,  Brigham  Newton  Bullock,  was  connected  with  the 
passenger  department  office  there.  Later,  about  1877,  he  went  to  Killbuck,  N.  Y., 
probably  following  his  brother,  Barnet  Ellis  Bullock,  to  that  locality,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  lumber  business.  Mr.  Caswell  stated  that  he  had  “not 
been  engaged  in  business  since  1900/’  leaving  the  inference  that  he  had  continued 
in  it  up  to  about  that  time;  but  I  have  positive  knowledge  that  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  coal  office  in  Fitchburg  at  some  time  in  the  80s,  as  I  was  employed 
in  the  same  building,  although  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  year.  He  returned  to  Killbuck, 
however,  and  resided  there  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Charles  Stuart  Bullock  married  Harriet  Marguerite  Bullard,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  W.  Bullard,  (who  had  that  year  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Royalston,)  Oct.  4,  1870;  he  died  Sept.  15,  1918,  and  his 
wife  died  Nov.  14,  1918.  They  had  3  children: 

[1.]  Marguerite  Elizabeth  Bullock,  born  at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  (which  was  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Bullock's  parents  at  that  time,)  Sept.  3,  1872;  died  in  1891. 

[2.]  William  Stuart  Bullock,  according  to  the  History  of  Sutton,  or  Stuart  D. 
Bullock,  according  to  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston,  born  at  Arlington,  Mass., 
Sept.  22,  1875. 

[3.]  Hugh  Bullock,  born  June  22,  1880. 

(5.)  James  Frederick  Bullock,  7th  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock, 
was  born  in  1842.  While  but  a  boy  he  was  employed  in  Lucas  W.  Partridge’s  store 
at  South  Royalston,  and  when  he  was  not  more  than  16  or  17  years  of  age  he  held  a 
very  responsible  position  in  the  Millers  River  Bank  at  Athol,  about  which  I  may 
tell  an  interesting  story.  He  followed  his  brother,  Calvin  Bullock,  to  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  a  bank  there.  He  died  in  1870,  about  3  months 
after  the  death  of  his  brother. 

(8.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Bullock,  8th  child  of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock, 
was  born  in  1847,  and  died  in  1869. 

5.  Candace  Bullock,  5th  child  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Davis)  Bullock,  was 
born  in  1800.  Probably  she  remained  on  the  old  home  farm  until  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  in  1809,  and  removed  to  the  Center  with  her  father,  and  quite  likely 
was  his  housekeeper  until  his  death,  in  1837.  Her  home  for  many  years  of  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  was  at  the  Rufus  Bullock  “mansion.”  She  was  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  disposition,  and  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  cost  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage,  in  1874.  She  died  in  1885. 

Further  study  of  the  Vital  Records  since  page  242  was  printed  has  developed 
the  fact  that  Squire  Davis  married  Althear  Bullock,  daughter  of  Moulton  Bullock; 
and  they  had  7  children  and  16  grandchildren.  And  although  4  “stalwart”  Bullocks 
were  mentioned  in  the  Memorial  as  having  settled  in  Royalston  about  1770  and  then 
having  removed,  the  Vital  Records  credit  the  births  in  Royalston  of  7  children  of 
Christopher  Bullock,  4  of  Ebenezer  Bullock,  4  of  Nathan  Bullock,  and  2  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Bullock,  a  total  of  17,  between  the  years  1779  and  1803;  but  probably  some 
of  them  died  young,  and  others  removed  with  their  parents;  and  there  have  not 
been  many  of  the  Bullock  name  or  ancestry  in  Royalston,  since  1850,  at  least,  except 
the  Rufus  and  Barnet  Bullock  families  and  other  descendants  of  Hugh  Bullock. 

THE  MILLER  FAMILY. 

George  Fletcher  Miller  was  born  in  Westminster  early  in  the  19th  century. 
His  musical  talent,  which  had  been  more  tban  ordinary,  was  so  well  cultivated 
and  developed  that  in  his  early  manhood  he  began  the  teaching  of  singing,  and 
that  became  his  profession  and  avocation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Miller’s  service  in  Royalston  evidently  began  in  1835,  as  Rev.  Ebenezer 
W.  Bullard,  in  his  sermon  at  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  First  Congregational 
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Church,  stated  that  in  October,  1836,  the  parish  “voted  to  raise  $150  to  pay  Mr. 
George  F.  Miller  for  to  lead  and  teach  the  singers  of  said  parish  one  year  from  the 
time  his  present  year  shall  expire.”  The  service  thus  begun  continued  year  after 
year  until  some  time  in  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Westfield,  where  he  conducted 
the  singing  at  the  Congregational  Church  and  taught  vocal  music  in  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School;  he  also  taught  singing  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst.  He  returned  to  Royalston  after  a  few  years,  probably  in  1856  or  1857, 
and  resumed  the  service  of  choristor  and  teacher  of  singing,  which  he  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Miller  not  only  conducted  the  musical  part  of  all  church  services  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  including  the  Sunday  school  and  social  meetings,  but 
also  of  most  of  the  other  public  gatherings  at  the  Center,  where  music  and  song 
added  pleasure  and  zest  to  the  exercises.  Through  the  singing  schools  he  kept  a 
good  class  of  singers  trained  to  assist  in  the  church  choir,  furnished  wholesome 
entertainment  and  recreation  for  the  young  people,  and  occasionally  brought  out 
a  concert  of  a  high  order  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  community.  As  those 
singing  schools  and  concerts  have  been  liberally  illuminated  elsewhere,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  page  190  for  further  inter¬ 
esting  details  relating  to  those  events. 

He  played  the  violin  with  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  the  singing  at  church  services,  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  and  other  public  exercises, 
with  the  music  of  his  sweet-toned  in¬ 
strument.  When  the  pipe  organ  was 
installed  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  however,  in  the  words  of  Rev. 

Mr.  Bullard,  in  his  centennial  sermon, 

Mr.  Miller  was  “allowed  to  lay  aside  the 
former  instrument  of  his  power.’ ’  On 
one  occasion,  and  only  one  within  my 
recollection,  covering  several  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  installation  of  the  organ,  he 
rendered  an  appreciated  violin  obbligato 
accompaniment  to  the  versatile  organ. 

Perhaps  the  great  volume  of  sound  and 
the  comprehensive  range  of  tone  of  the 
organ,  together  with  the  license  given 
the  organist  for  extemporaneous  work,  made  it  incompatible  for  the  violin  to  ac¬ 
company  it  regularly,  as  it  had  previously  accompanied  the  seraphine,  melodeon, 
or  cabinet  organ. 

At  one  time,  before  the  advent  of  the  pipe  organ,  the  chorus  choir  singing  was 
accompanied  by  orchestral  music,  the  instruments  being  Mr.  Miller’s  violin;  a  bass 
viol,  or  violoncello  or  cello,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  played  by  Joseph  Estabrook; 
a  double  bass  viol,  vigorously  manipulated  by  Herman  M.  Partridge;  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  bellows-reed  instrument,  progressively  named  seraphine,  melodeon  and 
cabinet  organ,  operated  possibly  by  one  of  Mr.  Miller’s  daughters,  or  perhaps  by 
Elvira  Jane  Partridge,  wife  of  John  Milton  Partridge,  who  handled  that  instru¬ 
ment  for  several  years,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Miller’s  violin. 

The  pipe  organ  called  for  operation  with  skill  developed  along  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  My  recollection  and  the  data  at  hand  indicate  that  a  Mrs.  Crawford, 
presumably  a  daughter  of  Lucien  Webster,  of  South  Royalston,  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ist;  Joseph  P.  Estabrook,  son  of  the  Joseph  Estabrook  mentioned  above,  qualified 
for  the  position,  and  held  it  for  6  or  8  years,  more  or  less;  and  Mrs.  Partridge  ac¬ 
quired  the  skill  to  operate  it  acceptably  for  many  years,  her  service  concluding 
with  the  illness  that  ended  her  life  in  1901.  Among  others  who  filled  the  position, 
not  as  experts,  but  to  help  keep  the  service  unbroken,  the  name  of  Ella  P.  Chase, 
daughter  of  Chauncy  Chase,  comes  to  mind.  Dr.  Adams,  who  served  as  choristor 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  who  had  served  as  organist  elsewhere,  probably 
assisted.  The  names  of  others  who  have  helped  in  this  part  or  the  church  services 
in  the  earlier  and  the  latter  times  cannot  be  given  here  with  certainty. 
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Among  the  soprano  singers  who  were  prominent  in  the  choir  under  Mr.  Miller’s 
leadership  were  Mrs.  John  M.  Prouty  and  Mrs.  Newell  Knight,  and  later,  Mrs. 
Knight’s  daughter,  Nellie  A.  Knight,  who  became  the  wife  of  Warren  L.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Miller’s  salary  from  the  parish  was  probably  never  much  if  anything  in 
excess  of  the  $150  per  year  voted  in  1836,  and  he  depended  largely  for  his  income 
upon  the  singing  schools  and  concerts  conducted  elsewhere  than  in  Royalston;  and 
while  some  places  might  have  yielded  him  gratifying  returns,  others  might  have 
brought  but  little  more  than  actual  expenses.  He  was  generous  with  his  time, 
his  labor  and  his  money,  in  promoting  matters  that  would  enhance  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  whatever  he  sought  to  carry  out  for  the  public  good;  the  Sunday 
school  was  an  especial  object  of  his  service  and  expenditure. 

While  he  was  not  an  office  seeker,  Mr.  Miller  served  the  Town  faithfully  in 
various  positions  for  many  years;  as  Town  Clerk  10  years,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1851, 
1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870  and  1873;  as  School  Committee  7  years,  1868  to  1874. 
He  was  Clerk  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  of  the  Parish,  for  many 
years.  And  all  records  and  documents  made  by  him  were  most  carefully  written 
and  as  legible  as  print;  he  sometimes  instructed  a  class  in  penmanship.  At  one  time 
he  added  the  janitorship  of  the  church  building  to  his  services  for  the  public  good. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  lived  in  that  church  building,  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  there  when  not  out  of  town,  and  was  seen  going  and  coming  so 
often.  He  had  some  of  his  paraphernalia  stored  there,  and  aside  from  his  duties 
in  arranging  for  all  of  the  musical  exercises  for  everything  held  there,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  making  arrangements  for  other  things  that  would  add  to  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  the  occasions;  he  seemed  to  never  tire  of  providing  new 
and  valuable  features  for  the  Sunday  scbool. 

The  little  picture  herewith  is  that  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Miller  from 
the  time  of  his  return  from  Westfield  until  the  end  of  his  life;  the  location  is  at 
12C  on  our  map;  another  view  is  given  on  page  55.  The  house  had  been  occupied 
previously  by  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Willis,  who  had  removed  to  the  next  house  south,  at  2C 
on  the  map,  known  us  the  Austin  house,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Joseph  E.  P. 
Austin,  who  had  the  store  that  was  burned,  at  8C,  on  the  corner  between  the  two 
high-pillared  houses.  On  pages  55  and  241  I  have  assumed  that  Mr.  Miller  resided 
at  the  house  at  58C  before  he  removed  to  Westfield, — the  place  which  afterwards 
was  the  home  of  Col.  George  Whitney  for  many  years;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  furnish  evidence  that  would  be  accepted  by  a  court  that  such  was  a  fact,  for 
my  information  is  based  on  some  “hearsay”  of  long  ago,  and  probably  there  is  no 
person  living  who  could  substantiate  it. 

Mr.  Miller  died  Dec.  1,  1874,  aged  73  years,  according  to  a  notice  in  a  periodi¬ 
cal  published  by  myself  under  date  of  January,  1875,  based  of  course  upon  current 
and  undoubtedly  correct  information  of  that  time;  thus  discrediting  Mr.  Caswell’s 
statements,  more  than  40  years  later,  that  he  was  born  in  1804  and  died  in  1875. 

His  wife  was  Malinda  Edgell,  of  Westminster.  They  had  5  children: 

1.  Mary  Edgell  Miller,  born  Sept.  30,  1831;  married  Calvin  Bullock,  2nd,  in 
1859;  their  home  was  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  until  his  death,  in  1870,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Royalston,  where  she  died,  Oct.  18,  1905.  (See  page  245.)  They  had  a 
child,  Calvin  Bullock,  3rd.  (See  page  247.) 

2.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Miller.  She  probably  taught  school  at  times,  but  was 
sometimes  in  poor  health,  and  remained  with  her  parents  throughout  her  life. 

3.  Susan  Maria  Miller.  She  became  a  school  teacher,  and  probably  followed 
that  occupation  until  her  marriage  to  Rev.  F.  D.  Austin,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  at  South  Royalston,  from  1863  to  1867. 

4.  Emily  Bullock  Miller.  She  married  Herman  M.  Partridge,  in  1859;  he  died 
in  1904.  They  had  3  children:  Edward  M.  Partridge,  born  in  1862,  for  many  years 
a  druggist  at  Millers  Falls;  Mamie  Partridge,  who  died  in  her  young  girlhood,  in 
the  vicinity  of  1880,  at  Fitchburg;  and  another  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Emily 
Bullock  (Miller)  Partridge  died  about  1916,  at  the  home  of  her  son  at  Millers  Falls. 

5.  George  Edward  Miller,  born  in  1838.  He  went  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  became  connected  with  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  many  years,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  married 
Fannie  Miner  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in  1864,  and  they  had  3  children.  He  died  in 
1903,  and  his  wife  died  in  1908. 
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THE  CLEMENT  FAMILY. 

The  house  represented  by  the  little  picture  on  this  page,  as  has  been  stated  on 
pages  55,  94  and  250,  was  probably  built  by  Joseph  E.  P.  Austin,  who  had  a  store 
at  the  location  adjoining,  8C  on  our  map  of  the  Center  Village,  the  location  of  the 
house  being  at  2C.  While  information  has  been  gathered  that  Austin  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  store  from  1837  to  1848,  at  least,  and  that  the  store  was  burned, 
nothing  has  been  revealed  about  the  dates  of  the  building  of  the  house  and  the 
burning  of  the  store;  perhaps  the  house  was  built  somewhat  earlier,  but  circum¬ 
stances  indicate  that  the  store  was  burned  not  very  far  from  1850.  Austin  proba¬ 
bly  never  held  any  town  office  of  importance,  and  left  little  record  as  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  attainments,  or  about  his  family.  Not  then  having  acquired  ambition  to 
gather  and  disseminate  historical  intelligence,  I  neglected,  when  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  ask  for  information  from  those  able  to  give  it  from  personal  knowledge; 
and  now  I  cannot  think  of  a  person  living  who  could  add  anything  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  already  possess  about  those  matters  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  The  absence  of  later  data  relating  to  Austin  and  his  family  indicates  that 
they  removed  from  Royalston  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  store. 

The  Austin  house  stood  vacant  during  the  early  years  of  my  going  up  to  the 
Center  school,  in  the  early  50s.  I  remember  that  I  went  with  my  mother  to  call  on 
Dr.  Willis,  while  he  resided  in  the  house 
at  12C,  later  occupied  by  Mr.  Miller; 
that  might  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
1854.  Dr.  Willis  removed  to  the  Austin 
house  probably  about  1855;  following  his 
death  there,  in  1863,  Dr.  Hanks  occupied 
the  place  for  about  5  years  (see  page 
216),  after  which  it  became  the  home  of 
William  W.  Clement. 

William  Clement  settled  in  Royals¬ 
ton  before  the  Revolution,  and  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  His  place  was 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  from  the  Common  towards  Winch- 
endon.  He  married  Anna  Nichols,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Nichols,  in  1780,  and 
they  had  9  children.  Of  those  who  lived 
to  maturity,  Isaac  married  Mary  Town; 

Elizabeth  married  Asa  Bacheller  (see  ' 
page  214) ;  Sally  married  Isaac  Prouty, 
who  became  the  proprietor  of  the  tan¬ 
nery  established  by  William  Brown  (see  page  68);  Mercy  married  Ira  Bragg;  Wil¬ 
liam  Clement,  Jr.,  married  Rosanna  Cooper,  of  Croydon,  N.  H.,  to  which  place  a 
part  of  the  family  had  removed  about  1810. 

Williajn  Clement,  Jr.,  returned  from  Claremont  to  Royalston;  he  had  4  chil¬ 
dren  by  hig  first  wife;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Martha  (Butler)  Bacheller,  widow  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.  (see  page  214);  they  resided  for  many  years  at  the  loca¬ 
tion  designated  19E  on  our  map  of  the  Center  village,  and  both  died  there— Mrs. 
Clement  in  1881,  and  Mr.  Clement  several  years  earlier. 

The  children  of  William  Clement,  Jr.,  and  Rosanna  (Cooper)  Clement  were: 

1.  Benjamin  F.  Clement,  born  in  Croydon,  in  1812;  died  in  1851;  he  married, 
and  had  5  children,  of  whom  the  one  who  lived  to  the  greatest  age  and  was  the 
best  known  in  Royalston,  was  Dwight  E.  Clement,  who  was  born  in  1836,  lived  in 
Royalston,  and  afterwards  at  Tully,  in  the  edge  of  Orange.  He  married,  and  had 
3  children:  Charles,  born  in  1868,  died  in  infancy;  CoraE.,  born  in  1869;  and  Walter 
H.,  born  in  1870,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1919. 

2.  Sylvander  Clement;  he  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  carding 
room  at  the  woolen  mill  at  South  Royalston;  he  died  in  the  vicinity  of  1865. 

3.  William  W.  Clement,  born  at  Croyden,  in  1819.  He  was  employed  as  clerk 

in  a  store  in  Croydon,  and  came  to  Royalston  with  his  father.  He  married  - 

Gerry,  and  they  had  a  son,  George,  who  died  in  childhood.  They  occupied  the  place 


Residence  of  William  W.  Clement, 
1873. 
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known  as  the  Major  John  Norton  place,  located  at  13E  on  our  map;  in  1868  they 
removed  to  the  Austin-Willis-Hanks  place,  located  at  2C  on  the  map,  and  pictured 
on  the  preceding  page,  which  was  their  home  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Clement,  in 
1876;  the  place  had  been  occupied  by  two  physicians,  and  two  others  made  their 
homes  with  the  Clement  family,  as  mentioned  on  pages  217  and  218. 

William  W.  Clement  conducted  a  grocery  store  in  Brookline  for  a  few  years,  as 
he  personally  informed  me,  and  Mr.  Caswell  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
was  engaged  in  market  gardening  near  Boston  for  a  few  years.  He  served  as  clerk 
and  assistant  post-master  at  the  post-office  store  in  Royalston  for  2  or  3  years.  He 
served  the  Town  of  Royalston  as  Selectman  from  1859  to  1865  inclusive,  and  again 
from  1871*  to  1875,  inclusive;  and  as  Assessor  in  1859,  1861  to  1865,  inclusive,  and 
1871  to  1875,  inclusive.  He  served  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
the  district  of  which  Royalston  was  a  part,  in  1866.  He  died  in  1876. 

4.  Jane  R.  Clement,  daughter  of  William  Clement,  Jr.,  and  Rosanna  (Cooper) 
Clement,  married  Ebenezer  Whitney  in  1848  (see  page  242). 

THE  NICHOLS  FAMILY. 

Isaac  Nichols  was  a  citizen  of  Sutton  before  Royalston  was  ‘‘thought  of.”  He 
married  Sarah  Wilkins,  of  Boxford,  and  they  had  9  children,  probably  all  born  in 
Sutton,  between  1730  and  1750;  3  of  these  children,  Henry,  Isaac  and  William, 
came  from  Sutton  to  Royalston,  and  settled  in  the  new  town  before  1765. 

Henry  Nichols,  2nd  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Wilkins)  Nichols,  was  born  in 
1732;  he  married  Elizabeth  To  vn  in  1757;  his  settlement  was  on  the  place  later 
well  known  as  the  Chipman  H.  Maxham  place,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Alfred 
Neal  and  Henry  S.  Wood.  There  Henry  Nichols  kept  a  public  house,  and  carried 
the  appellation  of  “Landlord  Nichols.”  His  1st  wife  died  in  1781,  and  he  married, 
2nd,  Mrs.  Mehitable  (Dwinnel)  Gale,  widow  of  Isaac  Gale,  Jr.,  who  had  taken  over 
the  mill  privilege  on  the  Lawrence,  near  Doane’s  Falls,  which  Benjamin  Marsh  had 
failed  to  develop  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietors  (see  page  61);  and  Henry 
Nichols  settled  his  son,  Henry  Nichols,  Jr.,  on  the  home  place,  and  removed  to  the 
mill  lot  and  carried  on  the  mill,  and  afterwards  settled  his  son  Elijah  there.  Henry 
Nichols  died  in  1814,  and  his  2nd  wife  died  in  1818.  The  8  children  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Town)  Nichols  were  as  follows: 

1.  Anna  Nichols,  born  in  1759;  married  William  Clement,  in  1780,  and  they 
had  9  children  (see  page  251) . 

2.  Isaac  Nichols,  born  in  1760. 

3.  Moses  Nichols,  born  in  1762;  married,  1st,  Sallie  Beal,  in  1786,  they  had  2 
children,  and  she  died  in  1792;  he  married,  2nd,  Sarah  Whitney,  in  1795,  and  they 
had  2  children;  she  died  in  1801;  he  married,  3rd,  Mehitable  Cutler,  in  1802,  and 
they  had  6  children.  He  died  of  measles,  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  79  years.  Moses 
Nichols  lived  on  the  Felch  place,  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  which  he  exchanged 
with  Benjamin  Heywood  for  one  farther  north,  near  the  New  Hampshire  line,  which 
had  been  occupied  previously  by  Silas  Heywood  and  Silas  Heywood,  Jr. 

Isaac  Nichols,  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  (Beal)  Nichols,  was  born  in  1786;  he 
married  Nancy  Walker,  in  1813.  He  was  commonly  called  “Cap’n  Isaac,”  and  had 
probably  acquired  his  title  as  one  of  the  numerous  Captains  of  the  “Royalston 
Grenadiers,”  an  independent  military  company  which  was  organized  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  continued  in  activity  for  some  35  or  40  years.  He  served  as 
Selectman  in  1855.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  Major  Norton  place  (13E),  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  the  old  parsonage  building  at  the  head  of  the 
Common,  and  died  there,  leaving  it  to  his  widow,  who  died  there  in  1868. 

Henry  Nichols,  son  of  Moses  and  Mehitable  (Cutler)  Nichols,  was  born  in  1816; 
he  remained  on  the  farm  left  to  him  by  his  father  throughout  his  life;  he  inherited 
the  old  Lee  parsonage  place  from  his  half-brother’s  widow,  and  sold  it  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  new  parsonage  in  1874. 

4.  David  Nichols,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Town)  Nichols,  was  born  in 
1764;  he  married  Hannah  Thomson,  in  1787;  they  had  4  children. 

5.  Jonathan  Nichols,  twin  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  David  Nichols,  was 
born  in  1764;  he  married  Ruth  Fry,  in  1788;  they  had  7  children. 
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6.  Henry  Nichols,  Jr.,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Town)  Nichols,  was  born 
in  1768;  he  married  Sally  Eddy,  in  1793;  she  died  in  1838,  and  he  married  Susana 
Richardson  the  same  year.  His  father  settled  him  on  the  home  place,  as  previously 
mentioned,  and  he  left  it  to  Chipman  H.  Maxham. 

7.  Elijah  Nichols,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Town)  Nichols,  was  born  in 
1770;  he  married,  1st,  Mrs.  Asenath  (Wilder)  Fairbank,  in  1827;  his  father  settled 
him  at  the  mill,  and  he  built  a  house  there;  later  he  built  a  house  north  of  the  Lee 
parsonage  on  the  Common.  His  1st  wife  died  in  1847,  and  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs. 
Betsey  Stone,  of  Grantham,  N.  H.,  in  1848.  He  died  in  1856.  Elijah  and  Asenath 
(Wilder)  Fairbank  Nichols  had  2  children: 

(1.)  John  Hubbard  Church  Nichols,  born  in  1828;  he  was  killed  by  lightning 
in  1845;  a  daughter  of  James  Peirce  was  killed  by  the  same  bolt. 

(2.)  Joseph  Town  Nichols,  born  in  1832.  He  married  Martha  Gale  Turner, 
daughter  of  Leonard  and  Martha  (Peirce)  Turner,  in  1858,  and  they  made  their 
home  at  the  house  built  by  his  father,  at  5C  on  the  Common,  the  only  picture  of 
which,  as  it  appeared  then,  may  be  the  little  one  at  the  left  on  page  52.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War, — mustered  into  the  25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  1861, 
where  he  became  a  sergeant;  discharged  in  1863  for  promotion  to  the  55th,  a  col¬ 
ored  regiment,  where  he  became  a  lieutenant;  he  resigned  in  1864.  He  carried  on 
the  small  farm  left  to  him  by  his  father,  and  for  several  years  drove  the  mail  and 
passenger  coach  to  South  Royalston,  which  had  been  established  by  William  Bailey 
Goddard,  and  which  Mr.  Goddard  later  resumed.  About  1871  Mr.  Nichols  sold  his 
home  place  to  Anthony  Donnelly,  and  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  old  parsonage. 
He  then  went  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  gained  experience  in  undertaking,  and  about 
1876  returned  to  Royalston  and  for  more  than  30  years  was  the  undertaker  at  the 
Center.  He  acquired  the  place  previously  owned  by  Austin,  Willis,  Hanks  and 
Clement,  and  he  and  his  family  occupied  it  more  than  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
of  its  previous  owners  combined.  He  filled  various  town  offices  very  satisfactorily; 
was  Town  Clerk  2  years;  Treasurer  1  year;  Selectman  9  years;  Assessor  5  years; 
School  Committee  4  years;  and  Cemetery  Commissioner  many  years. 

Joseph  Town  Nichols  died  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  83  years;  his  wife,  Martha 
Gale  (Turner)  Nichols,  received  callers  on  her  90th  birthday,  March  19,  1926,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Marilla  Stone,  another  Royalston  young  old  lady,  95  years  of  age. 
They  had  5  children: 

Cl.]  Jessie  Nichols,  born  about  1860;  she  died  in  1863,  at  the  time  when  her 
father  was  making  the  change  in  his  military  connections,  and  he  was  able  to  be  at 
home  at  her  funeral. 

[2.]  Leonard  Nichols,  born  in  1869.  He  was  employed  in  a  wholesale  furniture 
house  in  Boston  from  1885  to  1892,  and  on  the  Providence  Journal  for  2  years. 
In  1894  he  was  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  chief  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Providence, 
and  held  the  position  many  years. 

[3.]  Frederic  Carleton  Nichols,  born  in  Fitchburg,  in  1873.  He  was  for  3 
years  a  page  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  from  1891  to  1893.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  connected  with  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank,  and  in  1895  with 
the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  became  Assistant  Treasurer  in  1904, 
and  Treasurer  in  1906.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Fitchburg  Common  Council 
from  the  ward  in  which  he  resided  in  1902  and  1903;  as  Representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  from  one  of  the  Fitchburg  districts  in  the  2-years  term  of  1923-4;  as 
President  of  the  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  and  Merchants  Association;  and  as 
official,  director  and  trustee  of  various  financial,  mercantile,  philanthropic  and  other 
organizations.  He  resigned  his  position  as  Treasurer  of  the  Fitchburg  Savings 
Bank  in  1925,  and  in  1926  entered  the  employ  of  William  Brown  &  Sons,  wooden 
ware  manufacturers,  at  Winchendon.  Frederick  Carleton  Nichols  married  Ethel 
Holmes,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  in  1899;  they  have  2  children:  Anna  Holmes  Nichols, 
born  in  1907;  and  Louise  Nichols,  born  in  1913. 

[4.]  Mary  Louise  Nichols,  married  Sidney  Weston  Wheeler,  of  New  York; 
they  have  2  children:  (1)  Ruth  Wheeler,  who  married  Robert  Nutt,  and  they  have  2 
children,  Isabella  French  Nutt,  born  in  1919,  and  Ruth  Nutt,  born  in  1923;  (2)  Sidney 
W.  Wheeler,  who  married  Mae  Holden,  of  Royalston,  and  they  have  a  son,  John 
W.  Wheeler,  born  in  1923, — the  3rd  great-grandchild  of  Mrs.  Martha  Nichols. 
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[5.]  Agnes  Nichols,  5th  child  of  Joseph  Town  and  Martha  Gale  (Turner) 
Nichols,  married  Cornelius  Quinlan,  of  Athol,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Marjorie 
Quinlan. 

8.  Daniel  Nichols,  the  8th  child  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Town)  Nichols,  was 
born  in  1775;  he  married  Esther  Bartlett,  in  1795;  they  probably  had  no  children. 
Esther  (Bartlett)  Nichols  died  in  1815. 

Isaac  Nichols,  another  of  the  sons  of  Isaac  Nichols  of  Sutton  who  settled  in 
Royalston,  was  the  4th  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Wilkins)  Nichols.  He  was  born 
in  1737;  he  married  Dorcas  Sibley,  in  1758,  and  they  had  9  children.  This  Isaac 
was  the  one  who  “embodied”  with  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston,”  in  1766; 
and  he  was  a  deacon  from  1781  to  1787.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
His  place  of  settlement  was  south  of  that  of  his  brother  Henry.  He  removed  to 
Croydon,  N.  H.,  about  1790.  After  his  removal  the  place  was  owned  for  a  while 
by  David,  son  of  Henry  Nichols,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  successively  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Eddy,  his  son  Gibbs  W.  Eddy,  Francis  Chase,  and  his  son  Charles  F.  Chase. 
The  9  children  were  as  follows: 

1.  Samson  Nichols,  the  1st  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  was 
born  in  1759;  he  married  Susanna  Gleason  in  1786. 

2.  John  Nichols,  2nd  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  born  in  1761; 
married  his  cousin,  Sarah  Nichols,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  William  NichDls,  in  1786; 
they  had  4  children. 

3.  Sarah  Nichols,  3rd  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  was  born  in 
1762;  she  married  Simeon  Stock  well,  in  1788;  they  had  5  children. 

4.  Isaac  Nichols,  Jr.,  4th  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  born  in 
1766,  was  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  child  born  in  Royalston,  and  is  on  record 
as  having  lost  his  life  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years. 

5.  Abner  Nichols,  5th  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  born  in  1769; 
married  his  cousin,  Molly  Nichols,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  William  Nichols,  in  1792, 
at  which  time  his  home  was  in  Braintree,  Vt. 

6.  Caleb  Nichols,  6th  child,  born  in  1771. 

7.  Reuben  Nichols,  7th  child,  born  in  1775. 

8.  Dorcas  Nichols,  8th  child,  born  in  1779. 

9.  Rev.  Ammi  Nichols,  9th  child  of  Isaac  and  Dorcas  (Sibley)  Nichols,  was 
born  in  1781;  without  the  help  of  a  full  college  course,  he  took  the  regular  course 
of  theological  study,  and  became  a  clergyman,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  mDre 
than  60  years. 

William  Nichols,  the  5th  child  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Wilkins)  Nichols,  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  early  settlers  of  Royalston  who  came  from  Sutton.  He  was  born  in 
1739,  and  married  Kezia  Fitts,  in  1760.  He  bought  the  place  originally  settled  by 
Bezaleal  Barton,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
later  long  well  known  as  the  Col.  Newton  place.  While  in  the  hands  of 

Barton  and  Nichols  the  place  included  the  grist  and  saw  mill  adjoining,  on  the 
Lawrence,  designated  in  Square  16  on  our  map  on  page  40,  and  recorded  on  page  62. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Miller  Nichols  kept  a  bell  suspended  at  the  mill  which  cus¬ 
tomers  who  came  to  the  mill  could  ring  to  call  him  from  his  work  on  the  farm  to 
attend  to  their  grinding  at  the  mill. 

This  William  and  Kezia  (Fitts)  Nichols  had  6  children.  As  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  are  any  of  the  descendants  .of  this  branch  of  the  Nichols  family  within 
the  reach  of  these  Reflections,  it  has  been  deemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  trace  out 
its  genealogy. 

On  page  252  Isaac  and  Henry  Nichols,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  10  children 
of  Moses  Nichols,  are  mentioned.  Following  is  a  notation  of  the  names,  marriages 
and  dates  of  all  of  the  10  children  of  the  said  Moses  Nichols  and  his  3  wives: 

1.  Isaac,  mentioned  on  page  252.  2.  Sally,  born  in  1792;  died  in  the  same  year. 

3.  Sally,  born  in  1797;  married  Joshua  Cummings,  in  1817.  4.  Sophia,  born  in  1800; 
married  Noah  Miles,  in  1825.  5.  Mehitable,  born  in  1802;  married  Columbus  Rich¬ 
ardson,  in  1826.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1805;  married  Charles  Bigelow,  in  1831. 

7.  Sophronia,  born  in  1807;  married  George  Richardson,  in  1827.  8.  Moses,  Jr., 

born  in  1809;  married  Olive  Ballou,  in  1839.  9.  Cynthia  Gale,  born  in  1812;  mar¬ 

ried  Orin  Grant,  in  1836.  10.  Henry,  mentioned  on  page  252. 
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THE  CHASE  FAMILY. 

Aquila  Chase  is  named  by  the  History  of  Sutton  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Chases 
in  this  country.  It  informs  us  that  Aquila  Chase  is  referred  to  in  Coffin’s  History 
of  Newbury  as  “mariner  from  England.”  He  was  in  Hampton  in  1640,  and  in 
Newbury  in  1646,  when  4  acres  of  land  were  granted  him  for  a  house  lot,  and  6 
acres  of  marsh,  “on  condition  that  he  do  go  to  sea  and  do  service  in  the  Towne 
with  a  boat  for  foure  years.”  In  September,  1646,  it  appears  from  the  county 
records,  Aquila  Chase,  his  wife,  and  David  Wheeler,  his  wife’s  brother,  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  fined  “for  gathering  pease  on  the  Sabbath.”  The  court  ordered  them 
to  be  admonished  and  their  fines  remitted.  Aquila  Chase  married  Anna  Wheeler, 
of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  they  had  11  children. 

Philip  Chase,  one  of  the  numerous  grandchildren  of  Aquila  Chase,  married 
Mary  Follansbee,  in  1712,  and  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sutton,  as  100 
acres  of  land  were  laid  out  for  him  by  the  Proprietors  of  Sutton,  in  1722,  and  50 
acres  in  1725;  and  there  are  records  of  extensive  buying  of  real  estate  in  1731,  and 
a  town  meeting  held  at  his  house  in  1732.  Philip  Chase  died  in  1764,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  (Follansbee)  Chase,  died  in  1786;  they  had  8  or  more  children. 

The  genealogical  records  of  Sutton  show  that  the  Chase  family  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  numerous  in  the  town,  while  the  history  shows  that  it  was  among 
the  most  active  in  military,  religious,  political  and  business  affairs. 

Francis  Chase  was  apparently  the  first  member  of  the  Chase  family  to  go  from 
Sutton  to  settle  in  Royalston,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Chases.  He 
was  the  7th  child  of  Philip  and  Mary  (Follansbee)  Chase,  according  to  the  History 
of  Sutton,  and  the  9th  according  to  the  History  of  Royalston.  He  was  born  in 
1726,  and  married  Mary  Perkins,  in  1760.  As  a  soldier  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  acquired  the  title  of  Lieutenant;  and  in  the  article  on  the  Chase  Family  in 
Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston  it  is  stated  that  he  “participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington;”  but  in  the  chapter  on  “Royalston’s  Soldier  Record”  in  that  History, 
a  list  of  18  men,  including  Lieut.  Francis  Chase,  “who  left  Royalston  in  response  to 
the  Bennington  alarm”  is  given,  and  it  is  stated  that,  “as  they  did  not  leave  town 
until  August  21st,  while  the  battle  of  Bennington  had  been  fought  on  the  16th, 
resulting  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  Hessian  force,  our  Roy¬ 
alston  soldiers  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  positive  service.”  There  were  no 
railroads,  telegraph,  telephones  or  radio  in  those  days,  and  the  quickest  means 
of  conveying  news  was  by  riders  on  horseback;  so  that  those  Royalston  soldiers 
marched  105  miles  in  about  5  days,  to  learn  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  and 
Won  before  they  started  from  home,  and  then  marched  home  again  in  5  more  days. 
That  210  miles  was  a  long  10  days  walk  for  a  hot  August  trip. 

Lieut.  Francis  Chase  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase  were  the  parents  of 
11  children;  the  names  of  most  of  them,  but  not  all,  are  given  in  the  Vital  Records; 
but  the  dates  of  the  births  of  several  are  omitted,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  were 
baptized  in  1777;  the  dates  of  the  births  of  the  first  3  have  been  obtained  from 
the  History  of  Sutton,  and  some  of  the  others  elsewhere. 

1.  David  Chase,  the  1st  child  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase, 
was  born  in  Sutton,  in  1761;  he  married  Sarah  Raymond,  of  Athol,  in  1786;  he  died 
in  1816,  and  his  wife  died  in  1848.  The  History  of  Royalston  credits  them  with  11 
children;  most  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  Vital  Records. 

(1.)  Calvin  Chase,  1st  child  of  David  and  Sarah  (Raymond)  Chase,  was  born  in 
1787;  he  married  Nabby  Stone,  of  Fitzwilliam,  in  1809,  he  died  probably  in  1827. 

(2.)  David  Chase,  Jr.,  2nd  child,  born  in  1789;  died  in  1808. 

(3.)  Chauncy  Chase,  3rd  child,  born  in  1794;  died  in  1800. 

(4.)  Stephen  Chase,  4th  child,  born  in  1796;  died  in  1800. 

(5.)  Polly  Chase,  5th  child,  born  in  1798;  died  in  1800. 

(6.)  Accepting  the  statement  of  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston  that  Chauncy 
Chase  was  the  7th  child,  we  have  no  record  of  the  6th. 

(7.)  Chauncy  Chase,  7th  child  of  David  and  Sarah  (Raymond)  Chase,  was 
born  in  1801.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  in  his  early  manhood  went  to 
Boston,  where  he  became  a  prominent  contractor  and  builder.  About  1850  he 
bought  the  old  Dr.  Bacheller  place  on  Royalston  Common,  and  gradually  improved 
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and  modernized  the  buildings  and  beautified  the  surroundings  until  he  had  made  it 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  places  in  the  Center  village.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  this  place  with  his  family.  He  received  permission  from  the  Town  to 
fence  in  a  portion  of  the  Common  in  front  of  his  residence,  which  he  laid  out  in  a 
handsome  garden.  The  place  is  located  at  11C  on  our  map  of  the  Center  village. 
The  little  picture  on  this  page  was  considered  the  best  that  could  be  procured  at 
that  time,  as  the  large  poplar  tree  at  the  right  and  the  other  trees  in  the  yard  ob¬ 
structed  the  view  from  other  directions.  The  picture  on  page  56  shows  the  position 
of  the  fence  around  the  flower  garden.  He  planted  many  of  the  trees  on  the 
Common,  which  have  since  grown  to  a  great  size;  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by 
Capt.  William  Chase  and  David  P.  Foster.  Chauncy  Chase  was  a  most  thorough 
and  accurate  workman,  and  any  work  under  his  supervision  was  done  “right.”  He 
made  the  plans  for  the  First  Congregational  Church  building,  in  1851;  and  although 
he  was  not  the  builder,  it  had  to  pass  his  inspection  and  approval  before  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  committee  in  charge;  he  was  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  Town 
Hall,  in  1867;  and  the  excellent  condition  of  these  buildings, — the  church  after 
a  service  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  the  hall  half  a  century, — is  abundant 
evidence  that  they  were  built  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time. 

Chauncy  Chase  married  Caroline  Morse,  oldest  child  of  Russell  and  Elizabeth 
(Waite)  Morse,  Dec.  2,  1830;  he  died 
Feb.  26, 1878,  and  she  died  Dec.  28,  1894. 

They  had  6  children; 

[1.]  Caroline  Augusta  Chase,  born 
Oct.  9,  1835;  married  William  D.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Nov.  1,  1859;  he  was  an  apoth¬ 
ecary  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  a  trav¬ 
eling  salesman;  he  died  in  Royalston, 

June  22,  1881,  and  she  died  there,  after 
having  resided  in  Springfield  for  several 
years,  Feb.  28,  1907.  They  had  2  daugh¬ 
ters:  Florence  Viola  Atkinson,  born 
Aug.  24,  1862,  died  Mar.  30,  1895;  and 
Harriet  Taylor  Atkinson,  born  July  22, 

1865,  died  Nov.  7,  1887. 

[2.]  Elizabeth  Waite  Chase,  born 
Sept.  14,  1837;  she  always  retained  her 
residence  at  the  family  home,  and  was 
the  efficient  librarian  of  the  Royalston 
Public  Library  from  1881  until  she  was 
incapacitated  by  an  accident,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  death,  Dec.  14,  1896. 

[3.]  Almira  Elliott  Chase,  born  Feb.  8,  1841;  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1843. 

[4.]  Henrietta  Townsend  Chase,  born  Jan.  13,  1846;  married  William  H.  Nut¬ 
ting,  Sept.  25,  1866;  his  business  was  wholesale  fancy  dry  goods,  in  Boston;  he  died 
in  November,  1872;  Henrietta  Townsend  (Chase)  Nutting  died  Nov.  25,  1917. 

[5.]  Ella  Perkins  Chase,  born  Dec.  2,  1849;  she  died  Feb.  28,  1896,  while  at¬ 
tending  a  Moody  school,  at  Northfield. 

[6.]  Fannie  Russell  Chase,  born  Oct.  9,  1853;  married  Dr.  Francis  W.  Adams, 
June  26,  1872.  They  had  2  children:  1.  Mabel  Winifred  Adams,  born  Nov.  17,  1873; 
married  William  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1901.  2.  Robert 
Winthrop  Adams,  born  Oct.  27,  1881;  married  Pauline  Whitney,  of  Ashburnham, 
in  1906;  they  have  2  children:  Winthrop  Whitney  Adams,  born  Jan.  27,  1909;  and 
Margery  Adams,  born  May  11,  1922. 

(8.)  Polly  Chase,  8th  child  of  David  and  Sally  (Raymond)  Chase,  born  in  1803. 

(9.)  Nancy  Chase,  9th  child,  born  in  1806. 

(10.)  Nabby  Chase,  10th  child,  born  in  1810. 

(11.)  Abigail  Chase,  another  child  of  David  and  Sally  (Raymond)  Chase,  is 
given  the  11th  place  here  because  the  date  of  her  birth  has  not  been  discovered; 
it  might  have  come  between  some  of  those  given  above.  She  married  her  cousin, 
Artemas  Raymond,  in  1832,  and  they  had  8  children,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the 
Raymond  family,  on  pages  235  and  236. 
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2.  Elizabeth  Chase,  2nd  child  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase, 
was  born  in  Sutton,  in  1762;  she  married  Eliphalet  Richardson,  in  1784;  he  was  a 
son  of  Timothy  Richardson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  “The  Church  of 
Christ  in  Royalston/ ’  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  Selectmen,  and  the  town’s 
first  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  Eliphalet  Richardson  and  his  brothers, 
Abijah  and  Timothy  Richardson,  Jr.,  settled  on  adjoining  farms  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and  all  had  families.  Eliphalet  and  Elizabeth  (Chase)  Richardson 
had  6  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  R.  Eaton,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  1865  Royalston  Memorial.  Elizabeth  (Chase)  Richardson  died  in  1849. 

3.  Mary  Chase,  3rd  child  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
born  in  Sutton,  in  1764;  she  married  Caleb  Felch,  in  1788;  he  was  one  of  3  brothers 
who  settled  at  the  north  part  of  the  town;  they  had  6  children;  she  died  in  1798. 

4.  William  Chase,  4th  child  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
born  in  1765,  probably  the  first  born  after  their  removal  to  Royalston.  He  married 
Betsey  Work,  in  1794.  They  occupied  a  farm  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town; 
she  died  in  1834,  and  he  died  in  1835;  they  had  14  children: 

(1.)  Betsey  Chase,  1st  child  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work)  Chase,  was  born  in 
1794;  she  married  Reuben  Stockwell,  in  1817;  they  had  2  children. 

(2.)  William  Chase,  Jr.,  2nd  child  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work)  Chase,  born 
in  1796;  married  Roxana  Blodgett,  of  Fitzwilliam,  in  1822;  she  died  in  1837,  at  the 
age  of  35  years;  there  is  a  marriage  mentioned  in  the  Royalston  Vital  Records,  of 
William  Chase  and  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Longley,  of  Winchendon,  in  1838,  which  might 
have  been  this  William,  Jr.,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  information  of  his  having 
had  such  a  wife,  or  of  her  death.  He  occupied  a  farm  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  1850  removed  to  the  place  at  the  Center  designated  on 
our  map  at  14N,  which  was  his  home  until  he  removed  from  Royalston  in  his  old 
age  to  make  his  home  with  one  of  his  children,  around  1867.  Probably  through 
connection  with  the  Royalston  Grenadiers,  he  acquired  the  military  title  of  Captain, 
and  was  quite  often  mentioned  as  “Cap’n  Bill”  Chase.  His  employment  was  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  like  that  of  many  men  around  the  Center  village,  and  considerably  agri¬ 
cultural.  For  several  years  he  was  the  care-taker  and  bell-ringer  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  and  there  was  hastening  to  set  the  home  clocks  by  his 
time  when  he  rang  the  9  o’clock  bell  Sunday  mornings,  according  to  his  reckoning 
of  “sun  time,”  as  there  was  likely  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  that  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  some  enterprising  fellow  who  could  raise  about  $15  a  year  by  “popular 
subscription,”  as  his  remuneration  for  ringing  the  bell  at  12  m.  and  9  p.  m.  on  each 
week-day,  and  who  regulated  his  time  by  what  somebody  had  got  from  some  rail¬ 
road  conductor;  this  was  before  the  standard  time  was  sent  out  electrically  from 
the  Cambridge  observatory  and  before  the  clock  was  installed  on  the  church. 
Capt.  Chase  gave  faithful  attention  to  all  religious  matters,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
indeed  that  he  missed  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  very  long  and  sleep-provoking 
prayer  in  a  “social  prayer-meeting.”  He  was  an  excellent  stone- worker,  and  was 
generally  called  to  assist  whenever  there  was  stone-cutting  or  laying  to  be  done  in 
the  vicinity;  he  probably  found  demand  for  his  services  in  that  line  when  the 
“steam  mill”  was  built,  in  1856-7  (see  page  87).  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
project  for  the  new  cemetery,  now  known  as  the  “Lawrence  Brook  Cemetery;”  he 
probably  helped  to  build  the  receiving  tomb  there,  walls,  and  other  appurtenances. 
He  took  a  large  lot  there,  quite  near  the  entrance,  erected  9  granite  posts  around 
it,  and  probably  intended  to  connect  them  with  a  chain  fence;  he  removed  the 
remains  of  his  wife,  Roxana,  to  the  new  lot,  and  undoubtedly  planned  that  it  should 
be  his  own  final  resting-place,  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family;  but  they 
all  removed,  and  have  all  undoubtedly  found  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth 
elsewhere,  for  the  youngest,  if  living,  would  be  95  years  of  age  at  this  writing; 
and  the  spacious  lot,  over  which  he  wrought  with  prayers  and  tears,  apparently 
contains  but  the  one  grave,  that  of  the  wife  and  mother,  who  died  in  1837.  William 
Chase,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Roxana  (Blodgett)  Chase,  had  5  children: 

[1.]  Edwin  Stiles  Chase,  born  in  1824;  he  was  married  and  had  1  child;  and 
died  in  Boston,  in  1896. 

[2.]  Harriet  Chase,  born  in  1826;  she  married  Caleb  May,  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  1849. 
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[3.]  Martha  Amsden  Chase,  born  in  1828;  she  remained  as  the  home  house¬ 
keeper  until  the  family  removed. 

[4.]  William  Milton  Chase,  born  in  1830.  He  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and 
at  one  time  made  and  repaired  boots  and  shoes  in  the  shop  at  21N  (see  page  86). 

[5.]  Ellen  Roxana  Chase,  born  in  1831. 

Continuing  the  list  of  children  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work)  Chase: 

(3.)  Follansbee  Chase,  born  in  1797;  died  in  1798. 

(4.)  Rachel  Chase,  born  in  1799;  died  in  1800. 

(5.)  Susanna  Chase,  born  in  1800;  probably  married - Boyden,  of  Paxton. 

(6.)  Huldah  Chase,  born  in  1802;  married  -  Howard,  of  Holden;  after 

the  death  of  her  husband,  in  Holden,  and  the  removal  of  her  brother,  Capt.  William 
Chase,  from  Royalston,  she  removed  to  Royalston,  and  occupied  the  house  vacated 
by  her  brother,  at  13N,  and  her  sister  Hannah  lived  with  her;  but  Huldah  (Chase) 
Howard  probably  returned  to  Holden  before  her  death. 

(7.)  Charlotte  Chase,  born  in  1804;  married  Joseph  Howard,  of  Holden,  in  1826. 

(8.)  Martha  Chase,  born  in  1805;  died  in  1834. 

(9.)  Thomas  Chase,  born  in  1807;  he  was  in  business  in  Boston. 

(10.)  Hannah  Chase,  born  in  1809;  married  her  cousin,  Gibbs  W.  Eddy,  in  1831; 
they  lived  apart  during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives,  he  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  in  1867,  and  she,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  with  her  sister  in  her  brother’s 
former  home  in  Royalston;  she  died  in  1894;  they  had  2  children: 

[1.]  George  W.  Eddy,  born  in  1832. 

[2.]  Thomas  Henry  H.  Eddy,  born  in  1834;  died  in  1849. 

(11.)  George  Chase  was  the  11th  of  the  children  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work) 
Chase;  he  was  born  in  1810;  and  married  Esther  Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and 
Elizabeth  (Waite)  Morse,  in  1835.  They  occupied  the  superior  farm  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Royalston  previously  carried  on  by  Mr.  Chase’s  father.  George  Chase  was 
a  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmer.  After  their  5  children  had  grown  up,  left  the 
farm,  married,  and  some  had  died,  they  sold  the  farm  to  the  Town  of  Royalston, 
about  1869,  and  the  poor  of  the  town  were  cared  for  there  for  several  years;  Mr. 
Chase  and  his  wife  made  their  home  at  the  Prouty  place,  near  the  Center,  on  the 
Winchendon  road,  where  he  died,  in  1886;  his  wife  then  made  her  home  with  her 
daughters,  in  Worcester  and  Petersham,  and  died  at  the  latter  place,  in  1906,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  94  years.  The  children  of  George  and  Esther  (Morse)  Chase  were: 

[1.]  George  Lyman  Chase,  born  in  1838;  married  Elvira  Tirrell,  of  Paxton,  in 
1860;  he  served  his  country  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  died  from  the  results,  in  June,  1864.  He  left  2  chil¬ 
dren,  George  and  Marion,  who  were  adopted  by  their  grandparents. 

[2.]  Catherine  C.  Chase,  born  in  1840;  married  Josiah  W.  Wilder,  of  Peters¬ 
ham;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War;  they  lived  in  Worcester,  and  he  died  there  in  the 
vicinity  of  1910,  and  she  in  1918.  They  left  a  daughter,  Blanche  G.  Wilder. 

[3.]  Frederick  Boyden  Chase,  born  in  1843.  Inured  to  hard  toil  on  the  large 
home  farm,  he  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  “stand  up”  under  the  heavy 
work  at  a  wholesale  and  retail  grain  and  grocery  store  at  Athol,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  early  manhood;  but  there  are  some  jobs  that  tax  a  willing  worker’s 
life  harder  than  intensive  farming;  Freddie, — as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his 
relatives  and  friends,  for  he  had  always  been  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  boy, — 
“broke  down,”  and  went  home  with  a  fever,  and  died  in  November,  1868. 

[4.]  Helen  M.  Chase,  born  in  1846;  married  Forest  A.  Hicks,  of  Petersham, 
in  1868;  he,  too,  served  in  the  Civil  War;  he  died  about  1910;  they  had  2  children. 

[5.]  Harriet  E.  Chase,  born  in  1848;  married  Luther  Stone,  of  Petersham,  in 
1872;  she  died  in  1874,  leaving  an  infant  child. 

(12.)  Francis  Chase,  the  12th  child  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work)  Chase,  was 
born  in  1812.  It  is  told  that  he  bought  a  part  of  his  father’s  old  home  farm,  and 
intended  to  build  a  house  and  make  his  home  there,  but  finally  bought  from  Gibbs 
W.  Eddy,  who  married  his  sister,  the  place  south  of  the  Nichols-Maxham-Neal- 
Wood  place,  on  what  has  become  the  road  from  the  Center  to  South  Royalston,  and 
where  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Chase,  lived  until  the  buildings  were  all  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1920.  Francis  Chase,  like  most  of  those  of  his  name  in  Royalston,  was 
not  afraid  of  toil,  and  he  carried  on  his  farm  successfully,  and  also  engaged  in 
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other  work,  laying  foundations  and  walls,  road  and  bridge  building  and  repairing, 
and  similar  work,  requiring  the  exercise  of  both  intellect  and  muscle.  He  married, 
1st,  Ruth  Slade,  of  Paxton,  in  1840;  they  had  3  children,  and  she  died  in  1846;  he 
married,  2nd,  Lucre tia  Slade,  a  sister  of  his  1st  wife,  in  1847,  and  they  had  9  chil¬ 
dren;  she  died  in  1864;  and  Francis  Chase  died  in  1889.  The  12  children  of  Francis 
and  Ruth  and  Lucretia  (Slade)  Chase  were  as  follows: 

[1.]  Lucretia  Chase,  born  in  1841;  she  married,  1st,  Charles  Allard,  and  2nd, 
- White,  and  her  home  was  in  San  Diego,  California. 

[2,]  William  Henry  Chase,  born  in  1843;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  for  the 
full  term  of  3  years,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Winchendon,  West  Fitchburg,  Athol, 
Cambridge  and  Worcester;  he  went  to  Athol  in  1880,  where  he  conducted  a  market 
and  ice  business,  and  his  home  was  in  Athol  for  30  years.  He  married  Georgiana 
J.  Tucker,  in  1880.  They  had  a  son,  Ernest  T.  Chase,  born  in  Athol,  in  1881;  grad¬ 
uated  from  Boston  University  in  1904;  was  instructor  in  German  and  English  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  religious  work  director  of  the  Worcester  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association;  in  1910  he  became  connected  with  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  at  Honolulu,  and  the  next  year  his  parents  followed  him  there,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Chase  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  soldiers. 

[3.]  John  Slade  Chase,  born  in  1844;  at  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  mustered  in  Oct.  14,  1861,  and  nearly  served  out  a  3-years  term;  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  died  in  the  noto¬ 
rious  Anderson ville  Prison,  Aug.  30, 1864,  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

[4.]  Thomas  Follansbee  Chase,  born  in  1848;  when  about  22  years  of  age  he 
Entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
and  served  as  Section  Foreman  and  Construction  Foreman  for  more  than  44  years, 
and  his  home  was  in  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Clinton  and  Leominster.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  1st,  Mary  A.  Alden,  in  1873,  and  2nd,  Hattie  E.  Prew,  in  1906.  He  had  2  chil¬ 
dren,  Anna  M.  Chase  and  Frank  W.  Chase. 

[5.]  Sophia  Elizabeth  Chase,  born  in  1849;  she  married  Allan  Harrington,  and 
they  lived  at  the  Old  Cutler  farm,  midway  between  the  Center  and  South  villages. 
The  buildings  on  the  place  were  destroyed  by  fire,  about  1901,  and  rebuilt.  Allan 
Harrington  died  in  1922.  They  had  2  children:  1.  Fannie  Marie  Harrington,  who 
married  Max  Snow,  of  South  Royalston;  2.  Arthur  A.  Harrington,  who  married 
Pearl  May  Hawes,  in  1924,  and  who  remained  on  the  home  place. 

[6.]  George  Washington  Chase,  born  in  1852. 

[7.]  Sarah  Maria  Chase,  born  in  1853;  married  George  W.  Tucker,  of  Athol, 
in  1882;  died - — . 

8. ]  Joseph  Howard  Chase,  born  in  1854;  died  in  1871. 

9. ‘  Flora  E.  Chase,  born  in  1856;  married  George  W.  Tucker. 

[10. *  Charles  Francis  Chase,  born  in  1858;  married  Adelle  Luseba  Chapin,  in 
1894.  They  remained  on  the  home  farm  bought  by  his  father,  until  the  buildings 
and  most  of  their  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1920;  the  people  raised  a  fund 
of  $1000  and  presented  to  them;  they  acquired  the  Brown  place,  about  1%  miles  due 
north  from  their  former  home;  this  new  home  was  saved  from  destruction  by  fire 
in  1925,  by  prompt  action  of  the  townspeople.  By  the  addition  of  that  place  to  his 
former  holdings  Charles  F.  Chase  became  proprietor  of  more  land  in  Royalston  than 
any  other  resident  (see  p.  196).  Charles  Francis  and  Adelle  Luseba  (Chapin)  Chase 
have  had  6  children:  1.  Francis  Chapin  Chase,  born  in  1894;  married  Nellie  J.  Shaw, 
of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  1922,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Doris  Emily  Chase,  born  in  1924. 
2.  Elliott  Bartlett  Chase,  born  in  1895;  married  Alice  F.  Tenney,  of  Rindge,  N.  H., 
in  1921.  3.  Hollis  Bolton  Chase,  born  in  1897;  married  Phillis  Bernice  Moore,  of 
Royalston,  in  1919,  and  they  have  2  daughters,  Priscilla  Myrtle  Chase,  born  in  1921, 
and  another  born  in  1925.  4.  Roger  Clark  Chase,  born  in  1899.  5.  Alice  Ethel 
Chase,  born  in  1902.  6.  Edith  Adelle  Chase,  born  in  1908. 

[11.]  Ella  Amelia  Chase,  born  in  1860;  she  never  married,  and  made  her  home 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Tucker;  she  died  in  Brookfield  in  1916. 

[12.]  Fannie  Ruth  Chase,  born  in  1862;  died  in  1881. 

Completing  the  list  of  14  children  of  William  and  Betsey  (Work)  Chase: 

(13.)  Sally  Chase,  born  in  1814. 

(14.)  James  Chase,  born  in  1816;  married  Lucy  Flagg,  of  Fitzwilliam,  in  1841. 
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Continuing  the  list  of  10  children  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase: 

5.  Archibald  Chase,  son  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
baptized  in  1777;  he  married  Susanna  Peirce,  in  1790;  and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Nichols, 
in  1806;  he  had  7  children  by  his  1st  wife: 

(1.)  Eliphalet  Chase,  born  in  1790;  married  Hannah  Garfield,  in  1813. 

(2.)  Polly  Chase,  born  in  1792. 

(3.)  Susanna  Chase,  born  in  1794. 

(4.)  Delight  Chase,  born  in  1796. 

(5.)  Loring  Chase,  born  in  1798;  married  Eliza - ,  and  they  had  5  children. 

(6.)  Betsey  Chase,  born  in  1801. 

(7.)  Archibald  Chase,  Jr.,  born  in  1803,  married  Lucinda  Bartlett,  in  1825;  she 
died  in  Winchendon,  in  1838;  they  had  5  children: 

[1.]  Rosilla  Bartlett  Chase,  born  in  1826;  married  William  W.  Crandall,  in 
1845;  they  resided  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  both  died  there;  she  lived  to  have  4 
children,  5  grandchildren,  and  1  great-grandchild. 

[2.]  Luke  Swain  Chase,  born  in  Royalston,  in  1827;  married  Alvira  J.  Lis- 
comb,  of  Providence,  in  1853;  he  died  at  Chicago,  in  1879;  they  had  3  children  and 
2  grandchildren. 

[3.]  Ira  Peirce  Chase,  born  in  Royalston,  in  1829;  married  Abigail  Augusta 
Read;  they  resided  in  Providence;  they  had  9  children. 

[4.]  Harvey  Holman  Chase,  born  in  Royalston,  in  1831;  married;  had  2  sons 
and  1  granddaughter;  he  and  his  sons  were  for  many  years  connected  with  a  gro¬ 
cery  house  in  Providence. 

[5.]  Henry  Eddy  Chase,  born  in  Boston;  died  in  1863. 

6.  Sarah  Chase,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
baptized  in  1777;  she  married  Abraham  Eddy;  they  lived  on  the  place  which  was 
later  sold  by  their  son  to  Francis  Chase,  as  mentioned  on  page  258;  he  died  in  1832, 
and  she  died  in  1836;  they  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Henry  Eddy,  born  in  1800,  and  died  in  1827. 

(2.)  Gibbs  W.  Eddy,  born  in  1807;  married  his  cousin,  Hannah  Chase,  in  1831; 
he  died  in  1867;  she  died  in  1894;  they  had  2  children,  mentioned  on  page  258. 

7.  Rebecca  Chase,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
baptized  in  1777;  she  married  Abiel  Richardson,  in  1794. 

8.  Hannah  Chase,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was 
baptized  in  1777;  she  probably  married  Daniel  Brown,  of  Littleton,  Vt.,  in  1796. 

9.  Charley  Chase,  son  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase,  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  1777. 

10.  Daniel  Chase,  10th  child  of  Lieut.  Francis  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Chase, 
was  born  in  1783. 

Rogers  Chase  was  another  one  of  the  name  who  came  from  Sutton  and  settled 
in  Royalston.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Aquila  Chase,  but  descended  through  a 
different  line  from  those  heretofore  illuminated.  He  was  born  in  1734,  and  married 
Sarah  Walker,  in  1753.  They  settled  on  the  place  next  south  of  the  Francis  Chase 
place,  lately  owned  by  Charles  F.  Chase.  They  had  2  children:  Elijah  Chase,  born 
in  1757,  and  Silas  Chase,  born  in  1760. 

Silas  Chase  probably  came  to  Royalston  with  his  parents  in  his  childhood;  he 
married  Deiademia  Garfield,  of  Warwick,  in  1788;  she  died  in  1838;  had  5  children: 

1.  Diadama  Chase,  born  in  1789. 

2.  Silas  Chase,  Jr.,  born  in  1790;  married  Nancy  Pratt,  in  1817. 

3.  Joseph  Wriford  Chase,  born  in  1794;  died  in  1798. 

4.  Joseph  Wriford  Chase,  born  in  1799;  married  Melinda  Gale,  in  1825;  she 
died  in  1869;  he  died  in  1871;  they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Aurilla  Melinda  Chase,  born  in  1827. 

(2.)  Silas  Royal  Chase,  born  in  1829;  died  in  1874. 

(3.)  Joseph  Wriford  Chase,  Jr.,  born  in  1835;  died  in  1919. 

(4.)  Mary  Jane  Chase,  born  in  1838;  she  became  the  4th  wife  of  John  King, 
and  they  had  2  children: 

[1.]  Mabel  J.  King,  born  in  1872. 

[2.]  Royial  T.  King,  born  in  1876. 

5.  John  Royal  Chase,  5th  child  of  Silas  and  Deiademia  (Garfield)  Chase,  was 
born  in  1803. 
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THE  WOODBURY  FAMILY. 

The  Woodbury  family  was  another  of  those  which  came  from  Sutton  to  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  and-  history  of  the  town. 

John  Woodbury,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Woodbury  family  in  New  England, 
came  from  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1624,  and  with  others  had  charge  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  at  Cape  Ann,  made  by  the  Dorchester  Company.  In  1626  the  settlement 
was  removed  to  Salem,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  John  Woodbury  went 
back  to  England  as  agent  of  the  Company  in  1627,  and  after  6  months  returned, 
bringing  with  him  his  son,  Humphrey,  and  probably  his  brother,  William.  These 
two  brothers  were,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  settlers  in  what  later  became 
Beverly,  and  John  became  quite  prominent  in  town  affairs;  John  died  in  1642. 

Benjamin  Woodbury,  of  the  4th  generation  from  John  Woodbury,  was  born 
in  1698;  he  married  Ruth  Conant,  in  1721,  and  they  removed  from  Beverly  to 
Sutton  in  1734;  they  had  9  children,  the  births  of  5  of  whom  were  recorded  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  and  4  in  Sutton;  he  died  in  1781. 

Benjamin  Woodbury,  the  2nd  child  of  the  above  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Conant) 
Woodbury,  was  born  in  Beverly,  in  1726;  he  removed  in  his  childhood  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Sutton,  where  he  married  Hannah  Putnam,  in  1748.  They  removed  from 
Sutton  to  Royalston  about  1760,  and  settled  on  the  second  place  south  from  the 
Common,  on  the  Athol  road, — the  place  which  was  afterward  occupied  by  Daniel 
Hubbard,  James  W.  Sloane  and  George  D.  Bolton.  Benjamin  Woodbury  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston,”  and  one  of  its  first 
deacons,  holding  that  office  for  10  years;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  Selectmen, 
and  served  in  that  position  for  10  years;  he  died  in  1793.  He  and  his  wife  had  7 
children  born  in  Sutton,  and  1  born  in  Royalston. 

Elizabeth  Woodbury,  4th  child  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Conant)  Woodbury, 
was  born  in  Beverly,  in  1730;  she  married  John  Frye,  of  Sutton,  in  1748,  and  re¬ 
moved  with  him  to  Royalston,  before  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  Capt.  John 
Frye  became  very  prominent  in  church  and  town  affairs.  They  had  6  children  born 
in  Sutton,  and  3  born  in  Royalston;  the  story  of  John  Frye  and  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  229. 

Peter  Woodbury,  6th  child  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Conant)  Woodbury,  was 
born  in  Sutton,  in  1736;  he  married,  1st,  Ruth  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  in  1754;  she  died  in 
1755;  he  married,  2nd,  Zerviah  Greenwood,  of  Sutton,  in  1759.  They  removed  to 
Royalston,  before  1865,  and  settled  on  the  first  place  south  of  that  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Lee  on  the  Common,  and  on  the  Athol  road.  Peter  Woodbury  became  a  Captain  of 
the  militia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  told  of  him,  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  “Burgoyne  alarm,”  he  walked  into  the  meeting-house  during  divine  service, 
and  gave  this  military  order:  “Every  man  belonging  to  my  company,  turn  out !” 
Capt.  Peter  Woodbury  held  various  town  offices  for  many  years;  he  was  Town  Clerk 
for  10  years;  Town  Treasurer  2  years;  Selectman  16  years;  and  Assessor  9  or  10 
years;  and  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1787  and  1788.  He  kept  a  pub¬ 
lic  house,  furnishing  entertainment  for  travelers  and  their  animals.  His  2nd  wife 
died  in  1787,  and  he  married,  3rd,  Mrs.  Mary  Chase,  of  Royalston,  in  1792;  he  died 
in  1806.  He  had  12  children: 

1.  Peter  Woodbury,  2nd,  born  in  Sutton,  in  1755;  married  Elizabeth  Moody, 
at  Royalston,  in  1780;  removed  to  Bethel,  Vt.,  and  died  there,  in  1833. 

2.  Lot  Woodbury,  born  in  Sutton,  in  1760;  married  Elizabeth  Warren,  in  1790; 
removed  to  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  and  died  there,  in  1842. 

3.  Daniel  Woodbury,  born  in  Sutton,  in  1762.  (Further  details  on  next  page.) 

4.  Sally  Woodbury,  born  in  1764;  married  Dea.  Ebenezer  Pierce,  of  Warwick; 
they  had  4  sons,  3  of  whom  became  deacons,  and  1  daughter;  she  died  in  1795. 

5.  Jonathan  Woodbury,  born  in  1767;  removed  to  New  Hampshire. 

6.  Ruth  Woodbury,  born  in  Royalston,  in  1769;  died  in  1777. 

7.  Zerviah  Woodbury,  born  in  1771;  married  John  Wood,  of  Royalston,  in  1792. 

3.  John  Woodbury,  born  in  1773;  removed  to  New  Hampshire. 

9.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  born  in  1776. 

10.  James  Woodbury,  born  in  1778;  removed  to  New  Hampshire. 
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11.  Ruth  Woodbury,  born  in  1781;  married,  1st,  Samuel  Greenwood,  of  Wen¬ 
dell,  in  1800;  he  died,  and  she  married,  2nd,  Hon.  Joseph  Estabrook,  of  Royalston, 
in  1810;  they  had  one  child,  Joseph  Estabrook,  born  in  1811;  he  was  postmaster, 
merchant  and  manufacturer  (see  page  231);  she  died  in  1814. 

12.  Joseph  Woodbury,  born  in  1784. 

3.  Daniel  Woodbury,  the  3rd  child  of  Capt.  Peter  Woodbury,  was  born  in  Sut¬ 
ton,  in  1762;  he  married  Esther  Waite,  in  1785;  they  had  6  children;  she  died  in 
1824;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Persis  (Killam)  Chase,  in  1825;  he  died  in  1843.  This 
Daniel  Woodbury  is  given  the  title  of  Captain  in  the  Memorial,  which  he  probably 
acquired  through  connection  with  the  Royalston  Grenadiers,  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  later,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  official  lists  as 
having  had  any  place  in  the  army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  in  fact,  he  was 
hardly  old  enough  to  have  participated  in  that  memorable  contest.  He  built  the 
large  house  shown  in  the  little  picture  herewith,  on  the  place  on  which  his  father, 
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Peter  Woodbury,  settled.  The  6  children  of  Capt.  Daniel  and  Esther  (Waite) 
Woodbury  were: 

(1.)  George  Woodbury,  born  in  1786;  died  in  1801. 

(2.)  Daniel  Woodbury,  born  in  1789;  died  in  1803. 

(3.)  Jonathan  Woodbury,  born  in  1792;  died  in  1795. 

(4.)  Polly  Woodbury,  born  in  1796;  died  in  1803. 

(5.)  Peter  Woodbury,  born  in  1799;  died  in  1884.  (See  below.) 

(6.)  Daniel  Woodbury,  born  in  1812;  died  in  1813. 

(5.)  Peter  Woodbury,  the  5th  child  of  Capt.  Daniel  and  Esther  (Waite)  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  the  only  one  to  live  to  maturity,  was  born  in  1799;  he  married  Amanda 
Faulkner,  daughter  of  Dea.  Ammi  and  Anna  (Towne)  Faulkner,  Oct.  29, 1822;  they 
had  3  children;  she  died  Jan.  29,  1827,  and  he  married,  2nd,  Lucinda  Raymond,  of 
Winchendon,  Dec.  13,  1827;  they  had  3  children;  his  2nd  wife  died  in  1877,  and  he 
died  in  1884.  The  children  of  this  Peter  Woodbury  were: 

[1.]  George  Woodbury,  born  in  1823;  he  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  house 
built  by  his  grandfather,  Capt,  Daniel  Woodbury.  He  retained  a  part  of  the  old 
home  farm,  and  built  the  smaller  house  shown  in  the  picture,  which  he  occupied, 
with  his  family  until  about  1904,  when  the  place  was  sold  to  Emory  A.  Holden. 
Both  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  about  1910  (see  page  195).  In  addition  to  the 
carrying  on  of  his  farm  work,  George  Woodbury  conducted  funerals,  attended  to 
burials  and  had  the  care  of  the  cemeteries  at  the  Center  for  many  years:  he  was 
Town  Treasurer  in  1855,  1856  and  1857,  and  Clerk  of  the  First  Congregational 
Parish  for  many  years;  and  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
for  40  years.  He  married  Almira  Greenwood  Chase,  of  Warwick,  in  1849;  she  was 
an  able  writer,  and  frequently  gave  to  the  press  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  her 
work  being  mostly  confined  to  pleasing  comments  on  local  events  and  conditions; 
she  was  the  author  of  a  hymn  sung  at  the  Royalston  Centennial  Celebration  in  1865. 
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She  is  credited  with  having  originated  and  nurtured  to  fruition  the  plan  which  gave 
to  Royalston  its  public  library  (see  page  129).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbury  are  still 
gratefully  remembered  by  many  for  their  thoughtful  acts  of  helpful  kindness. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Woodbury  made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  in 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there,  Nov.  19,  1895. 

George  and  Almira  (Chase)  Woodbury  hnd  5  children,  who  were  of  the  5th 
generation  bearing  the  Woodbury  name  born  on  the  old  farm  in  Royalston  on 
which  Capt.  Peter  Woodbury  settled  about  1763,  as  follows: 

*1.  Antoinette  Hemans  Woodbury,  born  in  1850;  died  in  1865. 

*2.  Martha  Almira  Woodbury,  born  in  1853;  she  married  William  A.  Brodie, 
of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  1889;  Mr.  Brodie  was  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  was 
also  much  interested  in  historical  matters,  and  was  chosen  to  arduous  and  control¬ 
ling  positions  in  several  historical  associations;  he  died  suddenly,  about  1917. 

*3.  George  Edward  Woodbury,  born  in  1855;  he  carried  on  a  market  in  Athol 
for  a  while,  and  afterwards  made  his  home  in  Malden.  He  married  Cora  J.  Fisher, 
in  1881;  she  died  in  Malden,  in  1914;  they  had  a  son,  Chester  Leslie  Woodbury, 
born  in  1885. 

*4.  William  Arthur  Woodbury,  born  in  1863;  died  in  1865. 

*5.  Leslie  Hanks  Woodbury,  born  in  1866;  he  married  Mrs.  Cora  A.  (Nelson) 
Wetherbee,  in  1894;  they  resided  in  North  Orange  for  several  years,  and  removed 
to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  1908;  they  had  a  son,  George  Woodbury,  who  became  a 
“wireless”  operator  on  a  United  States  steamer  running  between  Alaska  and  the 
island  of  Unalaska;  they  also  had  a  daughter,  Ruth  A.  Woodbury,  who  married 
- Hackman,  at  Payallup,  Wash.,  in  1921.  Leslie  Hanks  Woodbury  died  at  Ta¬ 
coma,  in  1921. 

[2.]  Abigail  Mayo  Woodbury,  2nd  child  of  Peter  Woodbury,  was  born  in  1824; 
she  spent  her  life  on  the  old  home  place,  and  died  there. 

[3.]  - Woodbury;  a  son,  who  lived  but  a  few  days. 

[4.]  Daniel  Raymond  Woodbury,  born  in  1828;  he  remained  at  the  farm 
throughout  his  life,  and  died  there  in  1903. 

[5.]  James  Peter  Woodbury,  born  in  1831;  married  Martha  Abigail  Brown, 
of  Winchendon,  in  1859;  in  addition  to  his  work  on  the  farm,  he  kept  several  horses 
and  did  a  large  amount  of  teaming;  his  1st  wife  died  in  1886,  and  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Vt.,  in  1887,  where  he  married  Julia  Stephens,  in  1888;  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  landscape  gardener  and  coachman;  he  died  in  1907. 

[6.]  Amanda  Lucinda  Woodbury  was  born  in  1836;  she  married  Benjamin 
Franklin  Wyman,  of  Chester,  Vt.,  in  1869;  Mr.  Wyman  was  a  cabinet  maker,  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  he  died  in  1909,  and  Amanda  Lucinda  (Woodbury) 
Wyman  died  in  1924. 

The  Memorial  states  that  Benajah  Woodbury,  settled  farther  south  than  the 
other  Woodbury  first  settlers,  Benjamin  and  Peter,  and  that  he  was  their  brother , 
and  Mr.  Caswell,  of  course,  echoed  these  statements.  But  the  History  of  Sutton 
tells  a  different  story.  It  places  Benajah  Woodbury  as  the  first  child  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Woodbury  who  settled  in  Royalston  about  1760,  and  states  that  he  was  born 
Feb.  21,  1747,  married  Eunice  Mills,  in  1781,  removed  to  Vermont,  and  died  there, 
Feb.  22,  1802.  As  the  date  of  death  and  age  given  by  the  Sutton  History  coincide 
with  those  given  by  the  Memorial  and  Mr.  Caswell,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  person;  the  date  of  his  birth,  21  years  later  than  that  of  our 
first  settler  Benjamin  Woodbury,  seems  to  place  him  as  son  rather  than  brother; 
and  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  come  to  Royalston  with  his  parents,  and  to  grow  up 
and  become  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  record  shows,  and  then  to 
marry  Eunice  Mills,  and  settle  on  a  southerly  part  of  his  father’s  farm,  and  after¬ 
wards  remove  to  Vermont,  and  die  there,  in  1802. 

Besides  Capt.  Peter  Woodbury,  Peter  Woodbury,  Jr.,  and  Benajah  Woodbury, 
Jonathan  and  Lot  Woodbury  are  credited  with  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
from  Royalston;  Jonathan  might  have  been  a  brother  of  Dea.  Benjamin  Woodbury, 
as  he  had  a  brother  of  that  name,  born  in  1740,  who  “served  as  captain  in  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  afterwards  held  command  as  colonel  of  the  militia;”  and  the  Lot  men¬ 
tioned  might  have  been  Lot,  the  son  of  Dea.  Benjamin,  born  in  1755,  married  in 
Royalston,  and  removed  to  Concord,  Vt.,  or  Lot,  son  of  Capt.  Peter,  born  in  1760, 
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married  Elizabeth  Warren  in  1790,  and  removed  to  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  where  he 
died  in  1842;  and  “he  served  in  the  Revolution,”  according  to  the  History  of  Sutton. 

In  a  supplementary  note  the  Memorial  states  that  “Dea.  Benjamin  Woodbury 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Capt.  Lot,  who  married  Martha  Waite,  in  1778,  and 
whose  children  were  born,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  town.” 

THE  WALKER  FAMILIES. 

In  attempting  to  show  the  “first  six  families”  who  settled  in  Royalston  in  1762, 
Mr.  Caswell  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Memorial,  in  slightly  different  language, 
that  Obadiah  Walker  was  one  of  the  “first  six,”  and  that  he  “came  from  Douglas, 
married  Nancj7  McCullock,  of  Barre,  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  died  in  Croy¬ 
don,  N.  H.,  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  90.” 

In  his  story  of  the  Walker  family  Mr.  Caswell  contradicted  somewhat  his  pre¬ 
vious  statement;  he  said:  “Lieut.  Obadiah  Wmrdbitpy,  son  of  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  and 
Martha,  married,  1st,  May  2,  1715,  Hannah  Learned.  They  lived  in  Marlboro  and 
Sutton.  She  died  July  6,  1744.  He  married,  2nd,  Oct.  28,  1745,  in  Uxbridge,  Mrs. 
Eunice  White,  of  Uxbridge.  He  had  6  children  by  his  1st  wife  and  1  by  his  2nd. 
Lieut.  Obadiah  Walker,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Hannah  (Learned)  Walker,  born  June 
8,  1721,  married  Nov.  12,  1741,  Hepzibah  Shumway,  of  Oxford.  He  was  the  Oba¬ 
diah  Walker,  Jr.,  in  the  list  of  officers  and  men  from  Sutton  in  the  Colonial  serv¬ 
ice,  1755-1761,  for  various  lengths  of  time.  This  is  the  Obadiah  who  came  to 
Royalston  from  Sutton  and  Douglas.  He  had  8  children.  He  died  in  Croydon, 
N.  H.,  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  90  years.  Obadiah  Walker,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Hep¬ 
zibah  Walker,  born  Jan.  2,  1745,  married  Agnes  McCullough,  of  Barre,  Aug.  24,  1775. 
He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  enlisting  as  a  private  from  Barre  in  Captain 
Black’s  Company  of  Minute  Men  on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775;  also  Corporal  in 
Captain  William  Henry’s  Company,  Colonel  Whitney’s  Regiment.  He  had  8  chil¬ 
dren.” 

The  Sutton  genealogy  has  this:  “Obadiah  Walker  married  Hannah - ;  she 

died  July  6,  1744;”  5  children  mentioned,  but  no  Obadiah.  And  again:  “Obadiah 
Walker  (relationship  unknown),  married  Hepzibah  Shumway,  Nov.  12,  1741;”  5 
children  named,  but  no  Obadiah;  and  once  more:  “Obadiah  Walker  (ancestry  un¬ 
known),  married  Mrs.  Eunice  White,  Oct.  28,  1745;”  1  child,  but  no  Obadiah.  With 
the  reasonable  inference  that  the  Obadiah  who  married  Mrs.  Eunice  White  was  the 

Obadiah  who  had  previously  married  Hannah - ,  the  names  and  dates  seem  to 

correspond  with  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Caswell  as  quoted  above. 

The  Vital  Records  of  Royalston,  in  all  of  their  enumeration  of  Walkers  in 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  between  1762  and  1850,  mention  only  one  Obadiah 
once,  in  a  marriage,  “Obadiah  Walker,  of  Winchendon,  and  Abigail  Reed,  June 
24,  1818.” 

With  no  reasonably  available  means  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  Obadiahs 
Walker  married  “Nancy  McCullock,”  or  “Agnes  McCullough,”  of  Barre,  and 
“died  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  in  1810,”  and  which  was  one  of  the  “first  settlers,”  we 
will  leave  that  for  the  interested  reader  to  ponder  over,  and  pass  on  to  some  possi¬ 
bly  more  entertaining  information  relating  to  the  Walker  families. 

Asa  Walker,  one  of  the  8  children  of  Obadiah  and  Agnes  (McCullough)  Walker, 
was  born  in  Royalston,  in  1778;  he  served  35  days  in  the  war  of  1812;  he  served  on 
the  School  Committee  for  2  years  or  more;  he  married  Anstis,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  in  1821,  and  died  in  1860;  his  wife  died  in  1872;  they  had  4  children: 

1.  Marias  Walker,  born  in  1822;  died  in  1842. 

2.  William  N.  Walker,  born  in  1823;  in  early  life  he  removed  to  Otter  River 
village  in  Templeton,  and  with  a  partner  named  Lord,  operated  an  iron  foundry 
and  manufactured  stoves,  which  were  peddled  around  the  country;  he  was  twice 
married,  and  had  2  sons;  he  died  in  1903. 

3.  Joseph  Walker,  born  in  1825;  he  became  a  carpenter  and  builder  and  was 
in  that  line  of  business  in  Worcester  from  1849  until  1858,  when  he  returned  to 
Royalston  and  continued  in  the  same  kind  of  work;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War,  en¬ 
listed  in  1862,  was  discharged  for  disability  in  1863,  and  returned  and  served  as  clerk 
in  the  commissary  department  until  the  end  of  the  war;  he  served  the  Town  as 
Selectman  5  years,  1883  to  1887;  Assessor  2  years,  1875  and  1884;  Town  Clerk  3 
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years,  1874  to  1876;  Treasurer  14  years,  1874  to  1887;  School  Committee,  1883;  he 
was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  the  district  of  which  Royalston  was 
a  part  in  1877,  and  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1870  until 
his  death,  in  1888.  After  the  old  Lee  parsonage,  tavern  and  store  building  was 
moved  from  the  head  of  the  Common  to  the  location  indicated  at  12E  on  our  map, 
he  made  that  his  family  home,  and  kept  a  general  store  there  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  married  Nancy  S.  Thomas,  of  Winchendon,  in  1849;  she  died  in  1893; 
they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Joseph  Nelson  Walker,  born  in  Worcester,  died  in  infancy. 

(2.)  Clarence  J.  Walker,  born  in  Worcester,  in  1855.  After  he  was  through 
school,  he  drove  the  mail  and  passenger  coach  between  the  Center  and  South  Roy¬ 
alston  for  4  years.  He  married  Edith  C.  Longley,  daughter  of  Timothy  M.  Long- 
ley,  of  Royalston,  and  removed  to  Webster;  he  was  railroad  station  agent  at  East 
Webster  for  35  years  or  more,  Town  Auditor  for  12  or  15  years,  and  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  for  30  or  35  years.  They  had  4  sons,  3  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  other,  Clifford  Maurice  Walker,  resided  in  West  Spring- 
field,  and  was  clerk  in  the  trainmaster’s  office  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

(3.)  Florence  A.  Walker,  born  in  Royalston;  she  was  a  school  teacher  there 
and  in  Athol  for  several  years;  took  a  course  in  and  graduated  from  a  missionary 
training  school  in  Boston,  and  worked  as  a  missionary  in  South  Boston  for  3  years. 
She  married  Dr.  Chiron  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  in  1897;  they  lived  in  Marlboro  for 
several  years. 

(4.)  Herbert  Thomas  Walker,  born  in  Royalston,  in  1867;  he  attended  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  in  Boston,  and  was  an  insurance  agent  for 
many  years.  He  married  Elsie  J.  Sears,  of  Charlemont,  in  1893. 

4.  Obadiah  Wakler,  the  4th  child  of  Asa  and  Anstis  (Jacobs)  Walker,  was  born 
in  Royalston,  in  1826.  He  lost  a  hand  while  at  work  in  a  Gardner  chair  shop  in  his 
early  manhood;  he  then  attended  New  Salem  Academy,  and  learned  bookkeeping. 
He  afterwards  became  a  peddler  of  small  wares,  carrying  his  stock  from  house  to 
house  in  tin  trunks  attached  to  his  person  by  shoulder  straps;  later  he  used  a  horse 
and  wagon,  added  heavier  dry  goods  to  his  stock,  and  put  out  palmleaf  to  be 
braided  into  hats.  When  the  Union  store  was  opened  in  the  old  parsonage  and 
tavern  building  at  the  head  of  the  Common,  he  became  its  manager;  after  a  short 
time  the  Union  store  was  discontinued,  and  Mr.  Walker  took  over  the  stock  and 
operated  the  store  on  his  own  account,  later  closing  it  and  resuming  peddling  for 
a  time,  and  afterwards  reopening  the  store,  which  he  finally  sold  out  to  Franklin 
H.  Richardson,  about  1864.  He  sold  out  his  home  at  18E,  which  he  had  occupied 
for  many  years,  and  removed  to  Winchendon,  but  returned  to  Royalston  and  bought 
the  Gleason  house,  at  22C,  for  a  home;  in  1870  he  bought  the  post-office  store  from 
C.  H.  Newton  &  Co.,  and  became  postmaster;  and  in  1872,  when  the  old  Estabrook 
building  was  removed  to  make  a  place  for  a  new  mansion,  he  built  an  addition  to 
his  home  at  22C,  to  which  he  removed  the  store  and  post-office  (see  pages  91  and  94). 
He  sold  the  store  to  John  L.  King,  in  1881,  and  in  1882  removed  to  Littleton;  in 
1884  he  removed  to  North  Reading,  where,  in  company  with  his  son,  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  Walker,  he  kept  a  general  store  until  1886,  when  he  sold  to  Carpenter  &  French, 
from  South  Royalston,  and  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  after  he  sold  the  store.  He 
was  postmaster  at  Royalston  about  12  years,  and  Town  Treasurer  7  years. 

This  Obadiah  Walker  married  Harriet  W.  Wilder,  of  Winchendon,  in  1854;  she 
was  a  woman  of  superior  ability,  and  very  helpful  to  her  husband  in  his  handicapped 
condition;  after  his  death,  at  North  Reading,  she  returned  to  Royalston  with  her 
youngest  daughter,  and  resided  there  until  after  the  death  of  the  daughter,  when 
she  removed  to  Athol;  the  last  part  of  her  life  was  passed  at  the  home  of  her  oldest 
daughter,  in  Fitchburg,  where  she  died,  in  1912.  They  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Harriet  Eva  Walker,  born  in  1855;  she  married  Jerome  I.  Wetherbee,  of 
Royalston,  in  1882,  and  their  home  was  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
carpenter;  he  died  in  1916. 

(2.)  Charles  Sumner  Walker,  born  in  1857;  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery  store 
in  Fitchburg  in  his  early  manhood,  and  later  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
general  store  at  North  Reading;  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to  Chel¬ 
sea,  where  he  was  in  a  meat  market  with  a  partner  for  17  years,  after  which  he 
was  connected  with  another  market  in  Chelsea  until  both  his  place  of  business  and 
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his  residence  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  which  swept  that  city,  in  April,  1908; 
he  removed  to  Dorchester,  and  afterwards  to  Somerville,  and  was  employed  in  a 
market  in  Boston;  he  died  in  1920.  He  married  Georgetta  M.  Tucker,  of  Fitchburg, 
in  1884;  she  died  in  1903;  he  married,  2nd,  Maude  Brown,  of  Chelsea,  in  1904;  he 
had  a  son  by  his  1st  wife,  Charles  Tucker  Walker,  born  in  1885. 

(3.)  Lizzie  Lincoln  Walker,  born  in  1862;  she  served  as  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Royalston  Public  Library,  in  its  early  days,  and  remained  with  her  parents 
nntil  the  death  of  her  father,  and  then  with  her  mother  until  her  own  death,  in 
Royalston,  in  1898. 

(4.)  Edward  Everett  Walker,  born  in  1865;  died  at  the  age  of  1 3^  months. 

Reuben  Walker,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Hepzibah  (Shumway)  Walker,  was  born 
in  1742;  he  married,  and  had  a  son,  who  died  in  Uxbridge,  before  the  parents  re¬ 
moved  to  Royalston;  he  died  in  Royalston,  in  1826. 

On  page  264,  in  quoting  from  the  Sutton  genealogy — *  ‘Obadiah  Walker  (rela¬ 
tionship  unknown),  married  Hepzibah  Shumway,  Nov.  12,  1741,” — I  added,  “5  chil¬ 
dren  named,  but  no  Obadiah.”  On  looking  over  that  matter  more  carefully,  I  find 
that  the  3rd  child  of  that  Obadiah  was  “Obadiah,  born  Jan.  2,  1745,”  which  fixes 
him  as  the  Obadiah  who  married  Agnes  McCullough,  in  1775,  and  who  was  the  father 
of  Asa  Walker,  and  a  progenitor  of  most  of  the  other  Walkers  here  mentioned. 

Elijah  Walker,  a  son  of  Obadiah  and  Agnes  (McCullough)  Walker,  and  brother 
of  Asa  Walker,  was  born  in  1756,  and  came  from  Douglas  to  Royalston  with  his 
father;  he  married  Abigail  Hill,  in  1782;  both  died  in  1836;  they  had  9  children: 

1.  Tabarh  [?]  Walker,  born  in  1783. 

2.  James  Walker,  born  in  1785;  married  Sally  Brewer,  in  1807;  5  children. 

3.  Elias  Walker,  born  in  1787;  died  in  1788. 

4.  Jonah  Walker,  born  in  1789;  married  Mary  Swan,  of  Richmond,  N.  H.,  in 
1813;  they  had  3  children. 

5.  Moses  Walker,  2nd,  born  in  1792;  married  Sophia  Fisher,  in  1816. 

6.  Abigail  Walker,  born  in  1794;  died  in  1795. 

7.  Rhoda  Walker,  born  in  1799;  married  Soloman  Calhoun,  in  1821. 

8.  Willard  Walker,  born  in  1802;  married  Phebe  Thurston,  of  Orange,  in  1826; 
he  died  in  1833. 

9.  Hannah  Walker,  born  in  1804. 

Martha  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Agnes  (McCullough)  Walker,  was 
born  about  1768;  she  married  Ephraim  Hill,  of  Royalston,  in  1789;  6  children. 

Nathaniel  Walker  is  named  by  Mr.  Caswell  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Asa  and 
Anstis  (Jacobs)  Walker,  but  he  gives  no  data  in  regard  to  him.  Our  investigations 
show  that  the  only  Nathaniel  Walker  mentioned  in  the  Royalston  Vital  Records 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Asa  Walker,  as  he  was  born,  married  and  died  be¬ 
fore  Asa  was  married,  and  he  was  probably  a  son  of  Obadiah  and  Agnes  (McCul¬ 
lough)  Walker,  and  Asa’s  brother.  Nathaniel  Walker  married  Sally  Grant,  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  in  1807;  he  died  in  1813;  they  had  3  sons,  all  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.: 

1.  Hiram  Walker,  born  in  1808. 

2.  George  Walker,  born  in  1810. 

3.  Aaron  Walker,  born  in  1812. 

Mrs.  Sally  (Grant)  Walker  married,  2nd,  Capt.  Benjamin  Wilder,  of  Winchen- 
don,  in  1825,  and  became  the  mother  of  Josiah  Wilder,  who  married  Emeline 
Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Elizabeth  (Waite)  Morse;  she  married,  3rd, 
Stephen  Richardson,  in  1845;  she  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Aaron  Walker,  in 
Boston,  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  93  years. 

Mr.  Caswell,  in  his  History  of  Royalston,  gave  “The  Moses  Walker  Family”  a 
separate  full  heading,  and  then,  after  giving  a  list  of  the  members  of  that  branch 
of  the  Walker  family,  as  furnished  him  by  Minerva  N.  Walker,  one  of  its  members, 
he  added  on  the  names  of  Willard,  Rhoda,  Hannah,  Reuben  and  Martha  Walker, 
as  if  they,  too,  were  members  of  the  Moses  Walker  branch;  but  he  must  have  got 
the  sheets  of  his  copy  jumbled,  for  those  names  and  the  accompanying  dates  do  not 
fit  on  to  that  branch  at  all,  either  chronologically  or  otherwise.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Vital  Records  I  have  been  able  to  place  these  names  where  they  belong,  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Obadiahs,  as  given  above. 
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Moses  Walker,  of  uncertain  relationship  to  the  Obadiahs,  Asa,  and  the  other 
Walkers  hereinbefore  mentioned,  probably  came  to  Royalston  from  Athol,  about 
1800;  he  settled  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town;  he  was  born  in  1765,  and 
died  in  1841;  he  married  Lydia  Bigelow,  in  1791;  they  had  7  children: 

1.  Nancy  Walker,  born  in  1793;  married  Isaac  Nichols,  in  1813;  she  died  in 
1868.  (See  Nichols  Family,  page  252.) 

2.  Lydia  Walker,  born  in  1794;  married  Weston  Ball,  in  1817. 

3.  John  Bigelow  Walker,  born  in  1796;  married  Mercy  S.  Metcalf,  in  1820; 
they  had  3  children: 

(1.)  John  Bigelow  Walker,  Jr.,  born  in  1824;  married  Cornelia  M.  Moody,  of 
Northfield,  in  1853;  he  was  a  dentist,  and  practiced  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  at  one  time; 
they  had  5  children. 

(2.)  Rebecca  Metcalf  Walker,  born  in  1827;  married  David  P.  Foster,  in  1847; 
she  died  in  1859. 

(3.)  Minerva  N.  Walker,  born  in  1833;  never  married;  died  in  1913. 

4.  Ruth  Walker,  born  in  1797;  married  Jason  Fisher,  in  1818;  he  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  was  also  noted  for  the  excellent 
wooden  pumps  which  he  skillfully  fashioned  from  pine  logs.  They  had  8  children. 
The  oldest,  Horace  Fisher,  was  born  in  1820,  and  was  a  farmer  and  lumberman  at 
the  west  part  of  the  town;  he  married,  and  had  4  children;  the  oldest,  Edwin  Au¬ 
gustus  Fisher,  was  born  in  1847;  he  acquired  a  good  education,  and  taught  schools; 
in  1871  he  took  up  civil  engineering,  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in  railroad 
surveys  and  construction,  street,  waterworks,  sewer  and  railroad  engineering;  in 
1893  he  becajne  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  an  additional 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1896  was  appointed  City 
Engineer  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  held  for  many  years;  he  married,  and 
had  6  children.  Other  children  of  Horace  Fisher  were:  Elmer  H.  Fisher,  born  in 
1851,  married,  had  2  children,  and  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1904:  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  Fisher,  born  in  1853,  married  Minnie  Louise  Leathe,  in  1883;  they  had  a  child; 
he  died  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  his  wife  died  in  Orange,  in  1925;  Cora  J.  Fisher,  born 
in  1855,  married  George  Edward  Woodbury,  in  1881;  they  had  a  son;  she  died  in 
Malden,  in  1914.  Augustus  J.  Fisher,  another  son  of  Jason  and  Ruth  (Walker) 
Fisher,  was  born  in  1836;  he  was  a  school  and  music  teacher  in  his  early  manhood, 
dealer  in  dry  goods  in  Orange  for  29  years,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Orange  Savings  Bank. 

5.  Cynthia  Walker,  born  in  1798;  married  Ebenezer  Wheeler  Dexter,  in  1818; 

Mr.  Dexter  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  mill  man,  and  his  residence  on  his  place 
in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Royalston  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town;  Cynthia 
Walker  was  his  2nd  wife,  and  they  had  7  children;  Rachel  Dexter,  the  oldest 
daughter,  born  in  1827;  married  James  M.  Lee,  of  Athol,  in  1847;  Almeda  Dexter, 
the  2nd  daughter,  was  born  in  1830;  married  Calvin  T.  Bryant,  of  Winchendon,  in 
1860;  he  was  a  grocer;  he  died  in  1906;  she  died  in  1924,  at  the  age  of  nearly  94 
years,  and  was  the  oldest  resident  of  Winchendon  at  that  time;  they  had  2  children, 
Flora  Almeda  Bryant,  born  in  1861;  she  taught  school  in  Winchendon  for  25  years, 
resigning  in  1907  to  care  for  her  mother  in  her  declining  years;  and  Waldo  Calvin 
Bryant,  born  in  1863,  who  attended  Cushing  Academy,  and  after  graduating  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  1884,  became  an  electrical  engineer,  and  in  1888, 
having  invented  a  superior  electric  switch,  he  went  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he 
organized  the  Bryant  Electric  Company,  which  later  was  capitalized  at  $2,500,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  electric  light  supplies;  he  was  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  concern,  and  had  controlling  interests  in  several  other  companies  pro¬ 
ducing  electrical  goods,  in  Bridgeport,  and  director  or  trustee  of  several  financial 
and  philanthropic  institutions.  Other  children  of  Ebenezer  Wheeler  and  Cynthia 

(Walker)  Dexter  were  Moses  Walker  Dexter,  born  in  1833,  who  became  a  whole¬ 

sale  tea  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1909;  and  Bela  Dexter,  born  in 
1835;  he  carried  on  the  home  farm  and  mill  for  a  time  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
resided  in  Athol  a  few  years,  and  removed  to  Vermont,  and  finally  settled  perma¬ 
nently  in  Rutland,  where  he  served  as  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  Deputy 
Sheriff,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace;  he  married,  aud  had  9  children. 

6.  Susanna  Walker,  born  in  1800;  died  in  1839. 

7.  Rowena  Walker,  born  in  1802;  died  in  1803. 
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THE  PIERCE  FAMILY. 

Capt.  Gad  Pierce,  born  in  Harvard,  or  Lexington,  in  1741,  married  Mary 
Foster,  of  Acton,  and  was  the  first  person  of  his  name  to  settle  in  Royalston.  His 
home  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lawrence,  on  what  has  since  become  the  road 
from  the  Common  to  Winchendon,  and  he  kept  a  public  house  there,  and  had  an 
excellent  farm.  He  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  his  wife  probably  died  in 
1827,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Capt.  William  Pierce,  father  of  Capt.  Gad  Pierce,  and  two  brothers  of  Capt. 
Gad,  Zebulon  and  Eliphalet  Pierce,  came  to  Royalston  soon  after  Capt.  Gad  came, 
and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  removed  early,  and  left  Capt.  Gad 
Pierce,  apparently,  as  the  progenitor  of  most  of  the  numerous  people  of  that  name 
in  Royalston. 

According  to  Mr.  Caswell,  John  Frye  and  Benjamin  Woodbury,  Selectmen  of 
Royalston,  on  Feb.  8, 1766,  laid  out  the  first  two  roads,  which  were  accepted  by  vote 
of  the  Town  at  the  town  meeting  held  March  3,  1766.  One  road,  3  rods  wide,  be¬ 
gan  at  tbe  Common,  near  the  meeting-house,  and  run  northwards  by  marked  trees 
through  Ebenezer  Elliott’s  land  and  land  of  John  Frye  to  the  end  of  his  dwelling- 
house.  The  other  road,  also  3  rods  wide,  began  at  the  Common,  near  the  meeting¬ 
house,  and  run  easterly  “through  the  minister’s  lot  by  marked  trees,  so  on  east- 
wardly  on  land  of  Caleb  Dana,  Esq.,  by  marked  trees  to  land  of  Gad  Pierce,  so  on 
said  Pierce’s  land  by  marked  trees  to  the  line  of  Zebulon  Pierce’s  land,  and  Gad 
Pierce’s  land,  then  half  the  road  on  Zebulon’s  land  and  half  on  Gad  Pierce’s  land 
by  marked  trees  to  Lieut.  Wheeler’s  land,  so  on  to  land  of  Jonas  Allen’s  by  marked 
trees,  south  of  said  Allen’s  dwelling-house,  so  on  by  marked  trees  through  Mr. 
Allen’s  land  and  Nathan  Cutting’s.” 

This  last  mentioned  road  was,  without  doubt,  the  one  which,  with  little  or  no 
change,  has  been  the  direct  road  from  the  Center  to  Winchendon  ever  since  that 
time.  The  description,  with  the  previous  notation,  gives  the  location  of  the  first 
Pierces  on  that  Winchendon  road,  near  the  Lawrence  Brook,  with  Gad  Pierce  on 
the  one  side  and  Zebulon  Pierce  on  the  other  side  of  the  road;  probably  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Eliphalet  Pierce  made  their  homes  with  Zebulon,  and  removed  with  him. 

Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce  had  11  children: 

1.  John  Pierce,  born  in  1763;  married  Hannah  Sibley,  in  1787;  they  had  5 
children: 

(1.)  Hannah  Pierce,  born  in  1787;  married  Nathan  Reed,  Jr.,  in  1807;  they 
had  2  children:  Sally  Reed,  born  in  1808,  and  Horatio  Nelson  Reed,  born  in  1809. 

(2.)  John  Pierce,  born  in  1789. 

(3.)  Cyrus  Pierce,  born  in  1791. 

(4.)  Sally  Putnam  Pierce,  born  in  1793;  married  Benjamin  Bragg,  in  1812; 
Benjamin  Bragg  was  the  man  who  developed  the  “clothier’s  mill”  on  the  Lawrence 
into  an  actual  cloth  manufacturing  establishment,  and  was  burned  out  (see  page  62); 
she  died  in  1833;  they  had  8  children. 

(5.)  James  Pierce,  born  in  1796;  married  Mary  P.  Whipple,  in  1817. 

2.  Jonathan  Pierce,  2nd  child  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce,  was 
born  in  1766;  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Centennial  address,  mentioned  his  occupation,  as 
follows:  “Once  a  week  our  portly  fellow  citizen  of  that  time,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
drove  the  post  and  carried  the  mail  between  Worcester  and  Keene,  through  Roy¬ 
alston,  bringing  to  us  the  weekly  papers,  the  regular  politics,  the  more  distant 
gossip,  and  helping  us  along  generally  in  our  conformity  with  the  outside  world; 
this  mission,  commencing  about  the  year  1800,  he  performed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  and  happy  days  they  were.”  Jonathan  Pierce  married  Huldah  Sibley,  in 
1790;  he  died  in  1838,  and  she  died  in  1848;  they  had  13  children: 

(1.)  Jonathan  Pierce,  born  in  1790;  died  in  1792. 

(2.)  Jonathan  Pierce,  born  in  1793;  died  in  1795. 

(3.)  Chancy  Pierce,  born  in  1794;  died  in  1798. 

(4.)  Jonathan  Sibley  Pierce,  born  in  1796;  married  Betsey  Raymond,  in  1820; 
she  died  in  1822;  he  married,  2d,  Mrs.  Sally  Morley,  of  Barre,  in  1823;  he  died  in  1829. 

(5.)  Huldah  Pierce,  born  in  1799;  died  in  1823. 

(6.)  Cynthia  Pierce,  born  in  1801;  died  in  1822. 

(7.)  Sumner  Pierce,  born  in  1803;  died  in  1878. 
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(8.)  Horace  Pierce,  8th  child  of  Jonathan  and  Huldah  (Sibley)  Pierce,  was 
born  in  1804;  it  appears  that  in  his  early  life  he  was  a  blacksmith,  as  an  old  Bart¬ 
lett  account  book  gives  him  credit,  “Jan.  31,  1838,  By  mending  chains.”  Later  he 
manufactured  wooden  pails  and  buckets  at  the  mill  on  the  Lawrence,  near  the  New 
Hampshire  line;  this  he  discontinued  about  1869;  he  resided  for  25  or  30  years  at 
the  house  on  the  Common  built  by  William  O.  Brown,  and  designated  9C  on  our 
map,  where  he  died,  in  1883.  He  married  Mary  Blood,  daughter  of  William  and 
Betsey  (Frye)  Blood,  in  1828;  she  died  about  1870:  they  had  9  children: 

[1.]  Milo  Horace  Pierce,  born  in  1829;  after  receiving  his  school  education,  he 
became  associated  with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  Horace  Pierce  &  Son,  in 
the  manufacture  of  pails  and  buckets;  after  that  business  was  closed  out,  in  1869, 
he  went  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  and  was  connected  with  William  Blood,  a 
brother  of  his  mother,  in  business;  his  brother,  Junius  E.  Pierce,  followed  him  a 
few  years  later,  and  they  removed  to  Texas,  and  for  several  years  were  in  business 
there;  then  Milo’s  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  the 
home  of  his  sister,  in  Granville,  in  1892. 

2.]  Mary  Louise  Pierce,  born  in  1831;  died  in  1849. 

3/  William  Watson  Pierce,  born  in  1833;  died  in  1836. 

4.’  Leander  Frye  Pierce,  born  in  1836;  died  in  1836. 

5.1  Henry  Leander  Pierce,  born  in  1837;  died  in  1863.  There  is  a  remarkable 
historical  vacancy  with  relation  to  this  man.  Henry  L.  Pierce  was  23  years  of  age 
when  the  Civil  War  began  in  1861;  I  was  13;  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  some¬ 
thing  about  Henry;  I  think  he  must  have  been  through  with  school  and  perhaps 
had  gone  out  of  town  before  I  was  old  enough  to  remember  anything  about  him; 
but  I  do  recall  that  after  the  Civil  War  had  got  under  way  it  was  told  that  he  had 
“gone  to  the  war;”  and  I  remember  much  more  vividly  that  later  it  was  told  that 
he  had  lost  his  life  in  the  war;  and  a  little  later  a  little  horse  was  brought  to  town 
which,  it  was  told,  had  been  used  by  him  in  the  army,  and  that  horse  was  used 
by  Horace  Pierce  and  Milo  H.  Pierce,  in  their  trips  once  and  twice  a  day  between 
their  home  on  the  Common  and  their  shop  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  business.  Horace  Pierce  was  a  member  of  the  historical  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  in  1865,  and  was  especially  active  in  securing 
the  erection  of  a  monument  at  the  grave  of  Nahum  Green,  a  supposed  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier;  the  Memorial,  in  connection  with  its  military  history  of  the  town,  gives 
a  list  of  18  men,  “born  or  bred  in  Royalston,”  who  served  in  the  Civil  War,  but  not 
on  the  quota  of  the  town,  but  the  name  of  Henry  L.  Pierce  is  not  among  them; 
Mr.  Caswell  browsed  in  the  garden  of  Royalston  history  for  years,  but  the  only 
thing  his  book  gives  us  about  Henry  L.  Pierce  is  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death; 
Mr.  Cross,  in  his  exhaustive  history  of  all  things  military  connected  with  Royals¬ 
ton,  gives  a  list  of  40  men,  “born  or  reared  within  the  precincts  of  this  town  who 
nobly  served  their  country  on  the  quotas  of  other  towns  or  states,”  but  the  name 
of  Henry  L.  Pierce  is  not  among  them, — Mr.  Cross  never  heard  of  him.  A  com¬ 
paratively  recent  advertising  “History  of  Worcester  County,”  in  an  article  headed 
Stow,  and  probably  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Emma  Louise  (Pierce)  Stow,  gives  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Henry  L.  Pierce  died  in  the  Civil  War,  in  Tennessee. 

[6.]  Elizabeth  Ann  Pierce,  born  in  1841;  died  in  1849. 

[7.]  Adelia  Frye  Pierce,  born  in  1844;  died  in  1849. 

[8.]  Emma  Louise  Pierce,  born  in  1849;  she  became  a  school  teacher,  and 
taught  in  Royalston  and  other  places  for  many  years;  she  served  on  the  School 
Committee  6  years,  from  1877  to  1882,  inclusive.  In  1888  she  married  Marshall 
Volney  Stow,  a  prosperous  farmer,  miller  and  lumber  man,  at  Granville,  Mass., 
and  that  place  was  her  home  for  many  years,  during  which  she  became  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  served  on  the  School  Board,  it  is  said,  for  15  years. 
Some  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Stow  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
on  Royalston  Common. 

[9.]  Junius  Ebenezer  Pierce,  born  in  1850;  in  his  young  manhood  he  followed 
his  brother  Milo  to  Kansas,  and  then  went  with  him  to  Texas,  as  told  above,  where 
he  had  a  part  in  the  development  of  mercantile  business  and  other  matters  in  the 
frontier  towns;  he  was  married  in  1881,  and  had  a  son,  who  became  prominent  as  a 
member  of  the  coast  artillery  at  Fort  McDowell,  in  San  Francisco  harbor;  Junius 
E.  Pierce  died  in  1896. 
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(9.)  Susan  (or  Susanna)  Pierce,  9th  child  of  Jonathan  and  Huldah  (Sibley) 
Pierce,  was  born  in  1806;  she  married  John  Pierce,  son  of  Aaron  and  Sally  Pierce, 
said  to  have  been  her  cousin,  in  1831;  she  died  in  1848. 

(10.)  Paul  Pierce,  born  in  1808;  married  Daphna  Murdock,  of  Winchendon,  in 
1832;  they  had  2  children,  who  died  in  infancy;  he  died  in  1884;  he  lived  on  the 
Winchendon  road,  on  what  was  probably  a  part  of  the  estate  of  his  ancestors;  his 
house  was  burned  about  1855,  probably,  aad  was  never  rebnilt. 

(11.)  Columbus  Pierce,  born  about  1810;  he  lived  on  the  place  with  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  John  Pierce,  who  married  his  sister  Susan,  and  died  there  be¬ 
fore  1850,  probably;  the  place  was  the  one  long  known  as  the  John  Pierce  place, 
and  more  r  icently  as  the  John  W.  Stockwell  place. 

(12.)  Charlotte  Pierce,  born  in  1812;  she  married,  1st,  Lucien  Bryant,  of  Tem¬ 
pleton,  in  1823;  they  had  3  children,  who  will  be  mentioned  elsewhere;  he  died  in 
1841;  she  married,  2nd,  John  Pierce,  said  to  have  been  her  cousin,  and  whose  1st 
wife  was  her  sister  Susan  (see  above),  in  1848;  she  died  in  1893;  they  had  a  son, 
Norman  Plazen  Pierce,  who  in  his  childhood  was  considered  rather  bright  and  pre¬ 
cocious,  but  as  he  advanced  in  years  developed  peculiarities  which  resulted  in  his 
spending  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  an  asylum. 

(13.)  Eunice  Pierce,  born  in  1814;  married  Edward  Clark,  of  Roxbury,  N.  H., 
in  1843;  she  died  in  1891. 

3.  Gad  Pierce,  Jr.,  son  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce,  was  born  in 
1768;  he  married  Anna  Piper,  in  1788. 

4.  Molly  Pierce,  born  in  1770;  married  Josiah  Piper,  Jr.,  in  1790;  he  died  in 
1837;  she  died  in  1849;  they  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Luke  Piper,  born  in  1793;  married  Betsey  Cole,  of  Gerry,  in  1814. 

(2.)  Samuel  Piper,  born  in  1807. 

5.  William  Pierce,  5th  child  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce,  was  born 
in  1772;  he  married  Sally  Work,  in  1791;  she  died  in  1811;  they  had  14  children: 

(1.)  Betsey  Pierce,  twin,  born  in  1791;  married  Ashbel  Goddard,  in  1811;  they 
had  7  children. 

(2.)  Sally  Pierce,  twin,  born  in  1791;  married  Nahum  Goddard,  in  1809;  they 
had  3  children. 

(3.)  William  Pierce,  Jr.,  born  in  1794;  married  Hannah  Brown,  in  1819;  died 
in  1827. 

(4.)  Martha  Pierce,  born  in  1796. 

(5.)  Jonas  Pierce,  born  in  1798;  married  Fanny  Earle,  of  Athol,  in  1826;  they 
had  10  children.  The  family  resided  for  a  time  at  the  place  on  the  hill  on  the 
northeasterly  road  from  the  Center  village, — the  location  designated  at  15NE  on 
our  map;  this  Jonas  Pierce  family  removed  from  that  place  and  probably  from  the 
town  somewhere  between  1850  and  1855,  as  reminiscences  of  my  childhood  indicate, 
and  the  place  has  since  been  owned  by  Barnet  Bullock,  George  Everett  Pierce, 
Lincoln  J.  Holden,  and  perhaps  others. 

(6.)  Mary  Pierce,  born  in  1800;  married  Leonard  R.  Turner,  of  Phillipston,  in 
1834;  he  died  in  1846;  they  had  2  children,  Mary  Turner,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
Martha  Gale  Turner,  born  in  1836,  who  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  T.  Nichols  (see 
page  233) ;  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  Royalston  and  for  a  time 
resided  at  the  Gleason  house,  at  20C  on  the  Common,  with  a  Widow  Gale;  and  after 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  her  home  was  with  the  Nichols  family;  she  was  a 
nurse  of  excellent  repute,  and  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs;  she 
died  in  1892. 

(7.)  Royal  Pierce,  born  in  1802;  died  in  1803. 

(8.)  Royal  Pierce,  born  in  1804;  died  in  1804. 

(9.)  George  Pierce,  born  in  1805;  in  early  manhood  he  was  a  school  teacher, 
and  then  for  many  years  he  drove  an  8-horse  team  between  Royalston  and  Boston, 
taking  down  the  products  of  Royalston’s  farms  and  shops,  and  bringing  back 
merchandise  for  the  stores  and  other  articles;  when  the  railroad  superceded  the 
teams  as  a  means  of  transportation,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  deal¬ 
ing  in  live  stock;  he  bought  the  Gregory  place  at  42C  on  the  Common,  next  north 
of  the  Estabrook  store  and  post-office,  which  he  made  his  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  had  more  tillage  and  pasture  land  on  the  northeast  road,  and  for 
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many  years  it  was  his  custom  to  go  up  through  the  country  to  the  north  and  buy 
up  herds  of  cattle,  which  he  would  drive  down  to  Royalston  and  place  in  his  pasture, 
and  after  giving  them  a  rest  and  a  chance  to  feed  up,  and  selling  a  few  to  local 
farmers,  perhaps,  would  drive  them  to  Brighton  or  some  other  market  near  Boston. 
Although  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  town  officers,  he  was  regularly 
elected  as  Moderator  or  presiding  officer  of  town  meetings  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  his  rulings  and  decisions  were  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  according 
to  parliamentary  practice.  He  was  prominent  in  military  matters,  and  was  for  a 
term  Captain  of  the  “Royalston  Grenadiers.”  His  house  was  burned  along  in  the 
40s,  and  his  barn  in  1861,  the  story  of  which  is  told  on  page  194;  a  new  house  was 
built,  and  the  place  of  the  barn  was  filled  by  the  removal  of  the  old  Baptist  Church 
building  to  the  location,  where  it  served  as  a  barn  for  Mr.  Pierce  as  long  as  he  lived 
and  for  various  other  purposes,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1923,  as  told  on 
page  194.  He  married  Delia  Peck,  in  1835;  he  died  in  1892,  and  she  died  in  1893; 
they  had  7  children: 

[1.]  George  Everett  Pierce,  born  in  1836;  he  went  with  his  father  on  cattle 
driving  trips  in  his  boyhood  days,  and  continued  in  the  business  after  he  became  “of 
age,”  buying  cattle  and  driving  them  to  market,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
With  his  brother,  Warren  Albert  Pierce,  he  kept  the  post-office  store  at  South 
Royalston  for  a  time,  and  was  burned  out;  he  was  also  connected  with  Solon  Bryant 
in  a  store  in  Whitinsville;  he  was  interested  in  the  chair  business  in  Chicago  for  2 
years  or  so,  probably  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Edwin  F.  Pierce.  Most  of  the 
last  40  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Royalston  and  Athol,  and  served  the  Town  of 
Royalston  as  Assessor  17  years,  Treasurer  11  years,  and  Collector  of  Taxes  several 
years.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lucian  Lord,  in  real-estate  de- 
velopement  in  Athol,  and  he  owned  at  different  times  more  houses  in  Royalston 
than  any  other  person  except  the  mill  owners  at  South  Royalston,  probably,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pierce,  Perkins  and  Miller  places  on  the  Common,  the  Jonas  Pierce 
place  on  the  hill,  and  others;  and  he  was  in  possession  of  many  different  tracts  of 
land,  and  was  quite  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering.  In  1899  he  married  Emma 
A.  Reed,  daughter  of  William  G.  Reed,  and  improved  the  old  Perkins  house  for  a 
home,  but  she  died  before  the  year  ended;  after  that  his  home  alternated  between 
Royalston  and  Athol,  and  he  died  in  Royalston,  in  1924. 

[2.]  Lyman  Elliot  Pierce,  born  in  1837;  in  early  life  he  was  employed  in  one 
of  the  stalls  of  Faneuil  Hall  market  in  Boston,  aad  afterwards  was  a  member  of 
the  firms  doing  business  there;  later  he  held  a  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  he  was  prominent  in  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  orders,  and  it  is  told  that 
for  about  30  years  he  conducted  annual  gatherings  of  the  Pierces  at  popular  re¬ 
sorts.  He  married,  and  resided  at  Melrose.  He  died  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  1900, 
having  gone  there  to  attend  a  convention. 

[3.]  Edwin  F.  Pierce,  born  in  1839;  he  was  employed  in  a  Gardner  chair  fac¬ 
tory  when  14  years  of  age,  and  afterwards  in  the  United  States  armory  at  Spring- 
field  for  2  or  3  years;  he  was  then  employed  by  a  wholesale  chair  concern  in  Boston, 
and  about  1864  he  went  to  Chicago  and  established  himself  in  the  same  line,  but 
returned  to  Boston  a  few  months  before  the  great  fire  which  devastated  Chicago 
in  1871;  he  continued  in  the  wholesale  chair  business  in  Boston  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  2  daughters. 

[4.]  Warren  Albert  Pierce,  born  in  1840;  he  was  employed  in  a  store  in  Athol, 
and  afterwards  became  a  traveling  salesman  in  boots  and  shoes;  he  married  in 
Chicago,  and  resided  there.  He  died  in  1912,  and  his  wife  died  in  1915. 

[5.]  Delia  M.  Pierce,  born  in  1844.  She  taught  schools  in  Royalston  and 
Athol,  and  married  Lucien  Lord,  of  Athol,  in  1868;  he  was  an  aspiring  young  man, 
and  played  quite  a  prominent  part  in  Athol’s  business  affairs,  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment,  and  other  schemes;  he  and  his  wife  occupied  leading  positions  in  the  social 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church;  she  died  in  1915,  and  he 
died  a  few  years  later.  They  had  2  children:  a  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
and  a  daughter,  Delia  Elizabeth  Lord,  who  was  born  in  1878,  married  Carl  Fletcher, 
of  Baldwinville,  in  1901,  and  died  in  1903. 

[6.]  Leonard  Turner  Pierce,  born  in  1847:  he  was  for  a  time  employed  by  his 
brother,  Lyman  Elliot  Pierce,  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  went  into  railroad  work, 
became  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
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charge  of  a  part  of  the  affairs  at  the  Williamstown  railroad  yard;  after  that  he 
returned  to  Royalston,  and  lived  there  and  at  Athol,  and  died  suddenly  in  a  hotel 
in  Athol,  in  1901.  He  married  Emma  Hane,  and  they  had  2  children:  Alta  Pierce; 
and  George  Pierce,  whose  home  has  been  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  who  visited  in 
Royalston  in  1925. 

[7.]  Webster  E.  Pierce,  born  in  1851;  he  followed  his  brother,  Edwin  F. 
Pierce,  to  Chicago,  and  then  back  to  Boston,  and  has  been  connected  with  him  in 
the  chair  business;  he  married,  but  has  had  no  children. 

(10.)  James  Pierce,  10th  child  of  William  and  Sally  (Work)  Pierce,  was  born  in 
1807;  he  married,  and  had  several  children. 

6.  Susanna  Pierce,  6th  child  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce,  was 
born  in  1774;  she  married  Archibald  Chase;  they  had  7  children  (see  page  260). 

7.  Esther  Pierce,  born  in  1776;  married  Robert  Nichols,  in  1796;  they  had  2 
children:  Esther  Nichols,  born  in  1796,  and  Gad  Nichols,  born  in  1799. 

8.  Delight  Pierce,  born  in  1778;  married  William  Sweetzer,  in  1799. 

9.  Hannah  Pierce,  born  in  1780;  married  Elkanah  Whipple,  in  1798;  she  died 
in  1800;  they  apparently  had  a  daughter,  Mary  Pierce  Whipple,  who  was  born  in 
1798,  and  was  adopted  by  her  grandparents,  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce. 

10.  Joseph  Pierce,  born  in  1782;  married  Patty  Sharon,  in  1802;  4  children: 

(1.)  Louise  Pierce,  born  in  1804;  married  William  H.  Hammond,  in  1822. 

(2.)  Hannah  Pierce,  born  in  1806;  married  Daniel  Presson,  in  1824. 

(3.)  Foster  Pierce,  born  in  1812. 

(4.)  Ebenezer  Pierce,  born  in  1822. 

11.  Silas  Pierce,  11th  child  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce,  was  born 
in  1784;  married  Anna  Chubb,  in  1807;  they  had  7  children. 

Aaron  Pierce,  was  apparently  a  son  of  Capt.  Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce, 
as  it  was  well  understood  that  John  Pierce,  son  of  Aaron  and  Sally  Pierce,  was  a 
cousin  to  the  children  of  Jonathan  and  William  Pierce,  and  other  childron  of  Capt. 
Gad  and  Mary  (Foster)  Pierce;  the  Royalston  Vital  Records  give  no  information 
about  Aaron  Pierce  except  that  he  died  in  1827,  aged  70  years,  which,  if  true, 
would  place  his  birth  in  1757,  when  his  father,  Capt.  Gad  Pierce,  was  but  16  or  17 
years  of  age,  and  would  make  Aaron  Pierce  the  oldest  of  the  children  of  Capt.  Gad; 
and  the  Vital  Records  also  show  that 

John  Pierce  was  a  son  of  Aaron  and  Sally  Pierce,  and  that  he  married,  1st, 
Susan  (or  Susanna)  Pierce,  and  2nd,  Cbarlotte  Pierce,  daughters  of  Jonathan  and 
Huldah  (Sibley)  Pierce,  and  his  cousins,  as  told  on  page  270.  This  John  Pierce 
had  a  good  farm  in  the  southerly  part  of  Royalston,  which  he  carried  on  with  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Columbus  Pierce;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sold 
the  farm  to  his  neighbor,  John  W.  Stockwell,  and  removed  to  the  Perkins  place,  on 
the  Common,  which  he  occupied  probably  until  the  end  of  his  life;  he  had  a  son, 
mentioned  on  page  270. 

THE  BRYANTS. 

Charlotte  Pierce,  12th  child  of  Jonathan  and  Huldah  (Sibley)  Pierce,  born  in 
1812,  married,  1st,  Lucien  Bryant,  of  Templeton,  in  1833;  he  died  in  1841;  they  had 
3  children;  she  married,  2nd,  John  Pierce.  The  Bryant  children  were: 

1.  Solon  Bryant,  born  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  in  1835.  In  his  early  childhood,  either 
just  before  or  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  family  removed  to  Royalston; 
as  a  youth  he  was  employed  in  a  general  store  in  Templeton;  during  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  army  commissary  department;  before  that  service,  and  probably 
after  it,  he  and  his  step-father,  John  Pierce,  carried  on  a  meat  business,  John  doing 
the  butchering  and  Solon  peddling  the  meat;  after  that  he  had  a  store  in  Whitins- 
ville,  with  George  Everett  Pierce  as  partner,  and  then  was  with  a  wholesale  house 
in  Boston  for  a  while.  About  1868  he  started  on  his  most  important  business  en¬ 
terprise,  selling  small  wares  at  wholesale  from  a  horse-drawn  vehicle;  in  1870  he 
took  Col.  Daniel  D.  Wiley  into  partnership,  and  they  opened  a  wholesale  house  in 
Worcester,  and  visited  their  customers  with  sample  cases  instead  of  wagon-loads  of 
goods;  when  Dan  got  a  custom-house  position,  Solon  continued  the  business,  under 
the  name  of  Solon  Bryant  &  Co.  He  was  active  in  church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Worcester;  he  died  in  1901. 
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2.  Albert  Bryant,  born  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  in  1838;  removed  to  Royalston  with  his 
family.  Although  he  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  in  childhood  play,  he  became  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  scholar;  he  practically  worked  his  way  through  college,  teaching  many 
terms  of  school  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  with  the  studies  of  his  college 
course;  after  his  graduation  he  became  a  missionary  to  Turkish  Armenia,  where  he 
remained  3  years,  returning  to  America  on  account  of  his  eyesight.  He  was  pastor 
of  several  churches,  and  also  engaged  in  missionary  work.  He  had  a  talent  for 
poetry,  and  at  school,  in  college,  or  wherever  he  might  be,  he  was  usually  ready 
with  verses  for  any  occasion;  his  historical  poem  recited  at  the  Royalston  Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration  in  1865  was  a  series  of  gems.  He  married,  1st,  Mary  E.  Torrey, 
and,  2nd,  Anna  F.  Burnham.  He  had  7  children;  he  died  in  1904. 

3.  Eunice  Helen  Bryant,  born  about  1840.  She  became  a  school  teacher,  and 
married  William  Frederick  Sawyer,  a  druggist  in  Athol;  they  removed  to  Boston, 
where  she  died,  in  1920. 

Eunice  Helen  (Bryant)  Sawyer’s  husband,  William  Frederick  Sawyer,  and  her 
brother  Albert  Bryant’s  widow,  Anna  Frances  (Burnham)  Bryant,  were  married 
in  1921. 


THE  BROWN  FAMILY. 

William  Brown,  one  of  the  first  of  that  name  to  settle  in  Royalston,  was  born 
in  Reading,  in  1758,  the  son  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Brown;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  he  married  Martha  Richardson;  he  settled,  quite  early,  as  told  on  page  68, 
on  the  road  from  Royalston  Common  towards  Winchendon,  where  he  established  a 
tannery;  he  was  succeeded  on  this  place  by  Isaac  Prouty,  who  was  followed  by  his 
son,  William  H.  Prouty,  and  then  by  George  Chase,  and  the  place  has  now  been 
occupied  for  some  25  or  30  years  by  Calvin  H.  Wilcox. 

William  Brown  bought  from  Elder  Whitman  Jacobs  a  place  about  a  mile 
northeasterly  from  his  first  settlement,  adjoining  the  Newton  place,  and  which  was 
probably  originally  settled  by  Abel  Whitney;  he  added  to  this  the  Heminway  place 
adjoining  on  the  south,  giving  him  an  extensive  farm,  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants  until  1921,  when  it  was  sold  to  Charles  F.  Chase. 

William  Brown  married  Martha  Richardson,  and  if  Mr.  Caswell’s  record  is  cor¬ 
rect,  we  may  suppose  that  he  never  had  another  wife,  as  he  mentioned  no  other,  but 
stated  that  “William  Brown  died  in  Royalston  Dec.  23,  1830,  and  his  widow  died 
there  Jan.  16,  1851,  aged  90  years  9  months  7  days.”  But  the  Royalston  Vital 
Records,  while  they  contain  no  record  of  the  death  of  William  Brown’s  wife, 
Martha,  give  the  marriage  of  “William  Brown  and  Elizabeth  Cutler,  Jan.  11,  1787.” 
The  date  of  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Cutler  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated  that  she 
was  baptized,  with  a  brother  and  2  sisters,  in  1770;  and  if  she  was  10  years  of  age 
at  that  time  she  was  old  enough  to  have  been  that  widow  of  William  Brown  who 
died  in  1851,  aged  90.  Considerable  delving  in  the  Vital  Records  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Royalston,  when  they  brought  children 
with  them,  had  them  all  baptized,  regardless  of  their  ages,  and  copies  of  these 
entries  from  the  church  records  were  given  in  the  Vital  Records  where  no  entries 
of  births  were  found  on  the  town  records.  However,  this  gets  us  nowhere  in  the 
matter  of  showing  that  this  William  Brown  married  Elizabeth  Cutler,  for  the 
Vital  Records  show  tbat  William  and  Elizabeth  (Cutler)  Brown  had  2  children, 
Elisha  Brown,  born  in  17,87,  and  Lydia  Brown,  born  in  1790.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  two  Williams  Brown  around  Royalston  “along  about  that  time.” 

William  Brown  had  4  children;  and  as  the  data  relating  to  some  of  them  given 
by  Mr.  Caswell  differs  from  that  given  in  the  Vital  Records,  which  is  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  Mr.  Caswell’s  figures  are  accepted  here:  William  Brown,  born  in  1784; 
died  in  1803;  Benjamin  Brown,  born  in  1787,  of  whom  more  below;  Otis  Brown, 
born  in  1793,  died  in  1796;  Hannah  Brown,  born  in  1795,  married,  1st,  William 
Pierce,  Jr.,  in  1819;  he  died  in  1827;  she  married,  2nd,  Samuel  Dadmun,  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  and  resided  there. 

Benjamin  Brown,  the  2nd  child  of  William  and  Martha  (Richardson)  Brown, 
was  born  in  Reading,  in  1787;  he  removed  to  Royalston  with  his  parents,  and  grew 
up  on  the  farm,  and  spent  his  life  there.  He  became  prominent  in  military  and 
civic  affairs.  In  the  war  of  1812,  at  the  age  of  27  years,  he  was  Captain  of  the 
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“Royalston  Grenadiers,”  when,  on  Sunday,  August  10,  1814,  after  attending  divine 
worship,  they  started  on  the  80-mile  march  to  Boston,  to  help  defend  the  coast 
against  the  British;  later  he  became  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
He  served  as  Selectman  6  years,  and  as  Assessor,  and  as  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  2  years.  He  married  Betsey  Reed,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Lydia 
1  *T  (P°or)  Reed,  in  1814;  they  had  8  children;  she  died  in  and  he  married,  2nd, 
*  5  Mrs.  Catherine  Townsend,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1834,  and  she  was  the  only  Mrs.  Col. 
Benjamin  Brown  known  to  people  living  in  1926,  although  Mr.  Caswell  knew  nothing 
about  her.  Col.  Benjamin  Brown  died  at  a  ripe  old  age.  The  children  of  Col. 
Benjamin  and  Betsey  (Reed)  Brown  were  as  follows: 

1.  William  Otis  Brown,  born  in  1815;  his  early  life  was  occupied  with  school, 
work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops;  he  built  the  house  at  9C  on  the  Common,  now 
for  more  than  70  years  known  as  the  Horace  Pierce  place.  In  1854  he  removed  to 
Fitchburg,  and  with  different  partners  carried  on  a  flour  and  grain  business  for  a 
few  years.  During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  and  became  Quartermaster  in  the 
25th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissary  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  After  the  war  was  over  he  held  a  position 
in  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  He  was  Selectman  of  the  Town  of 
Fitchburg  10  years,  and  Alderman  of  the  City  1  year.  He  began  a  3-years  term 
as  County  Commissioner  of  Worcester  County  in  1869,  and  was  re-elected  6  times, 
giving  him  21  years  of  continuous  service,  during  the  last  13  years  of  which  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  vice-president  of  a  bank,  treasurer  of  a  chair 
manufacturing  company,  and  director  of  a  fire  insurance  company.  He  married, 
1st,  Hannah  G.  Hey  wood,  of  Royalston,  in  1841;  they  had  2  sons,  born  in  Royals¬ 
ton:  George  Mirick  Brown,  born  in  1843,  died  in  1856,  and  Charles  Brown,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  9  years;  she  died  in  1868;  he  married,  2nd,  Rosa  H.  Hey  wood,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Walter  and  Nancy  (Foster)  Heywood,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1870;  he  died  in  1890; 
his  2nd  wife  died  in  1923,  at  the  age  of  88  years. 

2.  Isabella  Reed  Brown,  born  in  1818,  married  John  Forrester  Brooks,  of 
Petersham,  in  1842;  he  was  landlord  of  the  noted  Massasoit  House,  in  Barre,  for 
many  years. 

3.  Eliza  Morse  Brown,  born  in  1820;  she  remained  unmarried  throughout  her 
long  life  of  92  years,  which  ended  in  1913. 

4.  Mary  Richardson  Brown,  born  in  1822;  died  in  1823. 

5.  Benjamin  Hammond  Brown,  born  in  1824;  in  his  early  manhood  he  was 
employed  for  a  few  years  in  Winchendon;  in  1853  he  started  on  a  sailing  trip  which 
eventually  took  him  around  the  world,  and,  after  a  residence  of  about  9  years  in 
Australia,  brought  him  home  in  1862.  Soon  after  his  return  he  enlisted  in  the  53rd 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  E,  and 
served  in  the  Civil  War  until  his  regiment  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  2,  1863.  He 
settled  on  the  home  farm,  which  he  carried  on  for  many  years;  and  he  served  the 
town  in  various  offices  for  long  terms;  as  Selectman  4  years,  Assessor  2  years, 
School  Committee  19  years,  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  he  was  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  in  1870.  In  1904  he  removed  from  the  old  farm  to  the  old 
Major  John  Norton  place,  at  the  Center,  at  19E  on  our  map,  and  died  there  in  1910. 
He  married  Nancy  Lord  Wood,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Lord)  Wood,  in  1864; 
she  died  in  1912;  they  had  6  children: 

(1.)  Charles  H.  Brown,  the  1st  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1865;  at  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  Boston  and  drove  a 
wholesale  bakery  wagon  for  3  years;  he  then  went  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  stores  and  managing  his  own  stores  for  11  or  12  years.  He  returned  to 
Royalston  in  1896,  and  resumed  farm  work;  for  many  years  he  was  manager  of  the 
Raymond  farm,  on  the  northwest  road  from  the  Center;  about  1913  he  bought  the 
old  Sawyer-Holman-Bigelow-Curtis  place,  at  36N  on  our  map  of  the  Center,  which 
with  other  purchases  has  afforded  a  field  for  his  agricultural  activities.  He  has 
had  side-lines  to  occupy  his  spare  time,  among  which  he  has  been,  next  to  Dr. 
Adams,  probably,  Royalston’s  most  extensive  town  office  holder;  and  so  well  has 
he  performed  all  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  that  the  voters  have  usually  re-elected 
him  at  the  expiration  of  any  term.  His  service  as  town  officer  began,  apparently, 
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in  1900,  when  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  on  which  he 
served  as  chairman  for  7  years,  and  had  been  elected  on  a  3-years  term  to  serve  2 
years  more;  but  in  1907  the  opportunity  came  for  him  to  be  elected  as  Selectman, 
and  it  being  incompatible  for  him  to  hold  both  offices  at  the  same  time,  he  resigned 
that  of  School  Committee  and  was  elected  as  Selectman,  and  is  at  the  time  of  this 
printing,  in  1926,  elected  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  town 
officers  in  March,  1929,  21  years  in  all,  and  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  from 
the  beginning  of  his  service  in  1907;  he  has  been  elected  to  serve  as  Assessor  from 
1919  to  1929;  as  Town  Treasurer  annually  beginning  with  1920;  he  was  Tax  Collector 
in  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and  all  along  has  been  a  member  of  the  most  of  the  various 
town  boards  of  financial  trustees  and  advisory  committees.  In  politics  he  evidently 
started  as  a  Republican  and  was  for  14  years  a  member  of  the  Republican  Town 
Committee,  and  for  several  years  its  chairman  or  secretary;  but  in  1912  he  jumped 
out  of  the  procession  behind  the  G.  O.  P.  elephant,  and  ran  off,  with  Fred  W.  Cross 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Royalston,  behind  the  seductive  bellowing  of  the 
bull  moose,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Town  Committee;  perhaps 
he  has  never  resigned  that  position.  He  has  held  most  of  the  offices  in  Royalston 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  for  several  years  President  of  the  Royalston 
Old  Home  Week  Association,  and  Clerk  of  the  First  Congregational  Parish,  and  is 
a  member  of  Athol  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  Masons.  He  married  Annie  E.  Rowe,  of 
Boston,  in  1888;  they  have  had  5  children: 

[1.]  Alfred  Hammond  Brown,  born  in  1890;  for  several  years  superintendent 
at  Alfred  J.  Raymond’s  sash  and  blind  manufactory,  at  Athol;  married  Edith 
Marion  Hager,  of  Athol,  in  1913;  they  have  a  daughter. 

[2.]  Irving  F.  Brown,  born  in  1892;  connected  with  the  Union  Twist  Drill 
Company,  at  Athol. 

[3.]  Rose  Mildred  Brown,  born  in  1894;  in  her  young  womanhood  she  went 
west,  where  she  married  Omer  W.  Landon,  postmaster  and  merchant  at  Ashwood, 
Oregon;  they  had  a  daughter,  Doris  Virginia  Landon,  born  there  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1920;  in  1922  they  removed  to  Northfield,  Vt. 

[4.]  Gertrude  Eva  Brown,  born  in  1903;  student  and  teacher. 

[5.]  Edwin  R.  Brown,  born  in  1905. 

(2.)  Frank  H.  Brown,  the  2nd  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1866;  in  his  early  manhood  he  was  given  a  position 
with  the  Wachusett  National  Bank,  of  Fitchburg,  of  which  his  uncle,  William  O. 
Brown,  was  Vice-President,  and  remained  with  it  until  it  was  consolidated  with  an¬ 
other  bank;  during  the  latter  part  of  his  service  he  was  Cashier  of  the  Wachusett; 
after  that  he  became  one  of  the  Assistant  Treasurers  of  the  Fitchburg  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  which  position  he  has  held  for  many  years.  He  married  Florence 
Forbes  Ruggles,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1895. 

(3.)  William  L.  Brown,  the  3rd  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1868;  he  became  manager  of  a  shoe  store  in  Chelsea, 
where  he  married  Sadie  E.  Skelley,  in  1894. 

(4.)  Benjamin  E.  Brown,  4th  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1869;  engaged  in  the  chair  business-  in  Winchendon. 
He  married  Susan  Josephine  Geddes,  of  Winchendon,  in  1899. 

(5.)  Isabelle  E.  Brown,  5th  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1875;  she  became  a  school  teacher;  in  1898  she  married 
Rev.  Augustus  M.  Rice,  of  Sturbridge,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Royalston  for  3  years;  after  serving  in  other  parishes,  he  and 
his^vife  returned  to  Royalston  and  made  their  home  there,  in  1911;  he  died  in  1921. 
See  pages  112  and  210. 

(6.)  Arthur  H.  Brown,  6th  child  of  Benjamin  Hammond  and  Nancy  Lord 
(Wood)  Brown,  was  born  in  1877;  he  began  his  business  career  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  coal  concern  in  Fitchburg,  in  1900;  in  1906  he 
became  connected  with  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  where  he  served  as  Paying 
Teller,  and  afterwards  as  Assistant  Treasurer;  in  1926  he  was  elected  Treasurer, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Frederic  C.  Nichols.  He  married 
Florence  May  Ritchie,  of  Fitchburg,  in  1905;  they  had  a  son,  Robert  Arthur  Brown, 
born  in  1912,  died  in  1913. 
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6.  Edward  Augustus  Brown,  5th  child  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Betsey  (Reed) 
Brown,  was  born  in  1827;  in  early  manhood  he  was  employed  in  a  woodenware 
manufactory  in  Winchendon,  and  in  his  brother’s  flour  and  grain  store  in  Fitch¬ 
burg;  he  was  in  the  furniture  business,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  for  4  or  5  years,  returning 
to  Fitchburg  in  1859,  and  continuing  in  his  brother’s  store  until  the  Civil  War  began. 
He  enlisted  in  the  25th  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  1861,  and  became  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Sergeant;  afterwards  Quartermaster  of  the  53rd  Massachusetts  Regiment;  and 
then  Captain  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence;  ha  served  more  than  4  years,  and 
was  mustered  out  Oct.  2,  1865,  with  the  military  rank  of  Major.  In  May,  1866,  he 
became  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Boston,  Clinton  &  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  and  retained  the  position  until  January,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  County  Treasurer  of  Worcester  County,  to  fill  a  vacancy;  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  at  the  next  election,  and  re-elected  at  each  succeeding  election 
until  he  had  served  36  years,  when,  in  1912,  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  far¬ 
ther  service.  He  married  Bessie  Maria  Harding,  in  1869,  and  they  had  3  daugh¬ 
ters;  his  wife  died  in  Worcester,  in  1903,  aud  he  died  there  in  1916. 

7.  Moses  Reed  Brown,  7th  child  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Betsey  (Reed)  Brown, 
was  born  April  1,  1830,  and  died  Jan.  27,  1864.  The  Royalston  Vital  Records,  under 
the  heading  of  “Royalston  Births,”  have  this  entry:  “Brown,  Mary  Reed,  d.  Col. 
Benjamin  and  Betsey,  April  1,  1830.”  It  looks  like  somebody  did  a  bit  of  “April 
fooling”  over  the  name  and  the  sex  of  the  Colonel’s  baby,  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  was  Franklin  Gregory,  the  Town  Clerk  at  that  time,  rather  than  the  compilers 
of  the  Vital  Records,  who  apparently  faithfully  copied  what  they  found  recorded, 
as  they  were  able  to  read  them,  but  of  course  could  not  verify  them. 

8.  Betsey  Reed  Brown,  as  she  was  first  named,  but  afterwards  better  known 
as  Elizabeth,  8th  child  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Betsey  (Reed)  Brown,  was  born  in 
1833;  she  taught  school  in  Royalston  and  adjoining  towns  for  several  years,  and 
then  went  West  and  taught  9  years  in  other  places  and  27  years  in  Chicago,  where 
she  made  her  permanent  home,  and  where  she  died,  in  1920. 

THE  REED  FAMILY. 

Nathan  Reed,  from  Rutland,  settled  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Royalston,  on 
the  place  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  John  Holman  (see  pages  237-238)  and  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  John  Holman,  Jr.,  and  later  by  Marcus  Hobbs;  Reed 
removed  to  a  place  further  east,  more  recently  known  as  the  Whitmore  place.  His 
1st  wife’s  name  was  Lois;  she  died,  according  to  the  Vital  Records,  Oct.  16,  1804, 
and  he  married,  according  to  the  same  authority,  Mrs.  Lydia  Poor,  of  Winchendon, 
June  19,  1804 — nearly  4  months  before  his  1st  wife  died;  obviously  there  is  an  error 
in  the  dates;  perhaps  the  records  of  the  two  events  were  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  got  the  names  of  the  months  transposed;  let  us  blame  the  recording 
clerk,  rather  than  the  compilers  of  the  Vital  Records,  who  undoubtedly  faithfully 
copied  what  they  found  recorded,  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  criticise  that 
the  historian  has  when  he  gets  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  dates  and  stories 
“up  in  a  corner.’’  Nathan  Reed’s  2nd  wife  died  in  1846.  It  is  probable  that  he 
removed  to  Winchendon  as  early  as  1812,  as  his  daughter  Betsey  was  recorded  as 
“of  Winchendon,”  when  she  married  Col.  Benjamin  Brown,  in  1814;  he  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  hold  many  town  offices  before  his  removal,  but  he  served  on  the 
School  Committee  in  1806  and  1808.  He  had  a  nice  large  family  of  15  children  by 
his  2  wives: 

1.  Moses  Maynard  Reed,  born  in  1784;  he  was  living  in  Winchendon  in  1865. 

2.  Nathan  Reed,  Jr.,  born  in  1786;  married  Hannah  Pierce,  in  1807;  they  had 
2  children: 

(1.)  Sally  Reed,  born  in  1808. 

(2.)  Horatio  Nelson  Reed,  born  in  1809. 

3.  Tabitha  Reed,  born  in  1788;  married  Edward  Tolman,  of  Winchendon,  1810. 

4.  Betsey  Reed,  born  in  1791;  married  Col.  Benjamin  Brown,  in  1814. 

5.  Arba  Reed,  born  in  1793. 

6.  Abigail  Reed,  born  in  1795,  married  Obadiah  Walker,  of  Winchendon,  1818. 

7.  Isabella  Reed,  born  in  1797. 
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8.  Benjamin  Hammond  Reed,  born  in  1799. 

9.  Cyrus  Reed,  born  in  1801;  died  in  infancy. 

10.  Cyrus  Brown  Reed,  born  in  1805;  he  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  northwesterly 
part  of  Royalston;  he  was  a  Captain  of  the  “Royalston  Grenadiers,”  and  served 
the  town  as  Selectman  3  years,  as  Assessor  4  years,  and  on  the  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1865.  He  married  Seraph  Goddard,  in  1831;  they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Cyrus  P.  Reed,  born  in  1834;  he  lived  on  a  small  farm  near  his  father’s  at 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  engaged  extensively  in  teaming,  carrying  bark  from 
that  part  of  the  town  to  the  tannery  at  Winchendon,  sawed  staves  and  other  pine 
material  to  the  pail  and  tub  shops  in  Winchendon,  and  cord  wood  to  the  woolen  mill 
at  South  Royalston;  it  was  arduous  work  for  teamsters,  for  a  team  could  pull  only 
about  half  the  load  up  the  long  and  steep  Jacobs  hill  that  it  could  haul  over  any 
other  parts  of  the  routes,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  unload  and  reload  at  the  top 
of  the  hill;  or  when  two  teams  could  co-operate  and  go  over  the  road  at  the  same 
time,  they  could  “double  up,”  and  all  the  horses  of  both  teams  could  be  hitched  to 
one  full  load  and  pull  it  up  the  hill  and  then  all  go  back  and  pull  up  the  other  load. 
Those  teams  often  brought  back  light  loads  of  grain  from  Winchendon  to  the  stores 
on  the  Common,  and  grain  from  South  Royalston  and  merchandise  from  the  freight 
station  for  the  merchants  and  others.  Sometime  after  his  marriage  Cyrus  P.  Reed 
removed  from  his  farm  to  Royalston  Center  and  with  his  family  occupied  the  house 
at  21N  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  continuing  in  the  teaming  business  as  long  as 
his  health  allowed.  He  married  Sarah  E.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Leonard  and 
Phebe  (Smith)  Wheeler,  in  1858;  he  died  in  1903,  and  she  died  in  1915;  they  had  2 
children: 

[1.]  Charles  Wheeler  Reed,  born  about  1865;  he  was  twice  married;  1st,  to 
Mabel  Walker,  who  died  in  1892;  2nd,  to  Alice  L.  Fisher,  in  1900;  he  was  engaged  in 
restaurant  and  livery  stable  business  for  many  years  in  Orange,  where  he  died  in 
1925. 

[2.]  Lizzie  M.  Reed,  married  Carlon  N.  Stowell,  in  1904;  resided  in  Orange 
for  many  years. 

(2.)  William  Goddard  Reed,  born  in  1841;  he  remained  as  a  farmer,  at  or  near 
his  father’s  farm;  he  married  Dulcena  Davis,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Dulcena 
(Gale)  Davis,  in  1866;  he  died  in  1872;  Dalcena  (Davis)  Reed  became  the  2nd  wife 
of  William  Fordyce  Bigelow;  she  died  in  1921.  William  G.  and  Dulcena  (Davis) 
Reed  had  2  children: 

[1.]  Emma  A.  Reed,  born  in  1870;  married  George  Everett  Pierce,  in  1899, 
and  died  in  the  same  year. 

[2.]  Willie  D.  Reed,  born  in  1872;  died  before  reaching  manhood. 

(3.)  Charles  P.  Reed,  3rd  son  of  Cyrus  Brown  and  Seraph  (Goddard)  Reed,  was 
born  in  1846;  he  died  in  1863,  in  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  Willis,  through  his  faithful  attendance  on  the  victims  of  the  disease  (see  p.  215). 

(4.)  Henry  C.  Reed,  born  about  1850;  he  married  Ada  W. - ;  he  died  in 

the  vicinity  of  1895;  his  widow  removed  to  Orange,  and  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Nathan  S.  Tandy,  who  engaged  in  the  express  business  at  Newport,  N.  H., 
and  he  died  there  in  1916,  while  she  remained  there  indefinitely.  Henry  C.  and  Ada 
W.  Reed  had  2  children: 

[1.]  - Reed,  born  about  1885,  and  died  in  infancy. 

[2.]  Spencer  A.  Reed,  born  in  Royalston;  in  his  boyhood  he  removed  with  his 
mother  to  Orange,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  has  held  prominent  positions 
in  the  business  and  other  affairs  of  the  town,  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Athol. 
Oct.  1,  1919,  according  to  a  newspaper  item,  he  retired  from  his  position  as  Cashier 
of  the  Orange  National  Bank,  to  become  Treasurer  and  Office  Manager  of  the 
Athol  Manufacturing  Company.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in  religious 
affairs,  connected  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  President  of  the  Athol  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  married  and  had  children. 

11.  Phinehas  Whitney  Reed,  11th  child  of  Nathan  Reed,  was  born  in  1807. 

12.  Lois  Maynard  Reed,  born  in  1809. 

13.  Ainsworth  Reed,  born  in  1811. 

14.  Sylvanus  Sherwin  Reed,  born  in  1812. 

15.  Sally  Reed,  born  in  1814. 
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THE  WOOD  FAMILY. 

The  Memorial  states  that  John  Wood,  David  and  Joel  Taft,  and  Levi  Fiske,  all 
from  Upton,  bought  329  acres  of  land,  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  Royalston, 
which  was  originally  a  part  of  the  “Pierpont  grant”  (see  page  39),  at  $2.00  per 
acre.  This  tract  was  divided  into  4  lots;  Fiske  sold  out  to  Wood,  and  thus  the 
Wood  and  Taft  farms  began;  the  Taft  holdings  were  eventually  divided  up,  but  the 
Wood  place  was  occupied  by  descendants  of  the  original  proprietor  for  many  years. 

John  Wood  was  born  in  Upton,  in  1767.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  John 
Wood  of  whom  we  find  the  record  of  his  marriage  to  Deborah  Rock  wood,  of  Hop- 
kinton,  in  1789;  but  no  record  of  her  death  appears.  He  married  Zerviah  Wood¬ 
bury,  daughter  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Zerviah  (Greenwood)  Woodbury,  in  1792;  he 
died  in  1836,  and  she  died  in  1844;  they  had  9  children: 

1.  Jotham  Wood,  born  in  1793;  died  in  1814. 

2.  Nathan  Wood,  born  in  1795;  died  in  1795. 

3.  Deborah  Wood,  born  in  1798;  died  in  1817. 

4.  Mary  Wood;  born  in  1801;  died  in  1816. 

5.  Sally  Wood,  born  in  1803;  married  Dea.  Reuben  Hyde,  of  Winchendon,  1830. 

6.  Elmer  Wood,  twin,  born  in  1807;  married  Abigail  Brock,  of  Athol;  they 
had  several  children;  he  died  in  1848. 

7.  Elvira  Wood,  twin,  born  in  1807;  married  Emmons  Stockwell,  in  1831;  they 
had  5  sons: 

(1.)  John  Wood  Stockwell,  born  in  1834;  he  was  a  successful  farmer  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  died  there  in  1915. 

(2.)  Chester  Twitchell  Stockwell,  born  in  1841;  he  became  quite  prominent  in 
the  dental  profession. 

(3.)  Sylvester  Stockwell,  born  in  1843;  died  in  1849. 

(4.)  Winfield  Scott  Stockwell,  born  in  1845;  died  in  Athol,  in  1926. 

(5.)  Francis  E.  Stockwell;  he  married  Hattie  Hale,  of  Winchendon;  removed 
to  Vermont,  and  afterwards  to  the  west. 

8.  Zerviah  Eliza  Wood,  born  in  1811;  married  Isaac  Cummings,  Jr.,  of  Winch¬ 
endon,  in  1838;  they  had  3  children. 

9.  John  Wood,  born  in  1814.  He  remained  on  the  home  farm  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  its  Sunday-school  for  many  years;  he  was  much  interested  in  all 
movements  for  the  public  welfare,  and  was  intensely  patriotic,  and  encouraged  all 
three  of  his  sons  to  enlist  in  the  Civil  War.  He  married  Abigail  Lord,  of  Athol,  in 
1836;  he  died  in  1863,  and  she  died  in  1905;  they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Nancy  Lord  Wood,  born  in  1838;  she  married  Lieut.  Benjamin  Hammond 
Brown,  in  1864,  and  they  had  6  children  (see  Brown  family,  page  274);  she  died  in 
Royalston,  in  1912. 

(2.)  Henry  Sylvester  Wood,  born  in  1840.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the 
farm.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  in  April,  1861,  at  the  first  war  meeting  held 
in  Royalston,  volunteers  for  the  national  army  were  called  for,  and  it  is  told  that 
Henry  S.  Wood  was  the  first  man  to  enroll  his  name,  and  he  was  followed  by  18 
others;  it  happened,  however,  that  Massachusetts’  quota  was  already  full,  with  the 
result  that  the  service  of  these  men  could  not  begin  until  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  re-enlist  later.  Henry  S.  Wood  was  mustered  into  Company  I,  21st  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infantry,  Sept.  28,  1861,  for  a  3-years  term;  his  youngest  brother  died  in  the 
service  in  May,  1863,  his  other  brother  was  in  the  service,  and  his  father  died  in 
August,  1863;  thus  his  mother,  totally  blind,  and  his  sister,  were  left  alone,  with  a 
large  farm  on  their  hands;  what  more  natural  than  that  Henry  should  yearn  to  be 
with  them  to  help  care  for  them;  and  so  he  sought  and  received  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army,  Nov.  6,  1863,  after  more  than  2  years’  service.  He  carried 
on  the  home  farm  until  around  1885,  when  he  bought  the  Nichols-Maxham-Neale 
place,  and  resided  there  until  the  house  was  burned,  about  1904,  when  he  bought 
the  place  at  18E  at  the  Center,  which  was  his  home  until  he  went  to  live  with  one 
of  his  sons,  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was  actively 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned  human  welfare,  and  although  always  a 
busy  man,  and  at  one  time  partially  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  and  threatened  with 
a  total  loss  of  it,  he  found  time  to  put  some  of  his  ideas  into  pleasing  verse  (see 
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page  162).  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1903  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  married  Sarah  C.  Bemis,  of  Burke,  Vt.,  in  1864;  he  died 
at  Claremont,  in  1913;  his  wife  then  made  her  home  with  their  daughter,  in  Athol, 
and  died  there,  in  1926;  they  had  2  children: 

[1.]  Mabel  L.  Wood,  born  in  1865;  she  married  Carl  E.  Sault,  in  1900;  he  has 
been  in  the  clothing  business  in  Athol  for  many  years;  they  have  had  2  children: 
Willis  M.  Sault,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Elton  Sault. 

[2.]  George  H.  Wood,  born  in  1869.  In  his  young  manhood  he  began  as  clerk 
in  dry  goods  stores  in  Athol;  then  was  partner  in  the  same  line  in  Athol  and 
Orange;  afterwards  2  years  in  the  west;  5  years  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  mostly  with  the 
Chamberlain  Syndicate  store;  and  in  1910  as  managing  partner  and  treasurer  of 
the  Chamberlain  Syndicate  at  Claremont,  N.  H.  He  married  Grace  E.  Hunkins, 
in  1899;  they  have  a  son,  Albion  Royal  Wood,  born  in  1900. 

(3.)  George  Harrison  Wood,  the  3rd  child  of  John  and  Abigail  (Lord)  Wood, 
was  born  in  1842.  At  the  age  of  20  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  53rd  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  a  9-months  term  in  the  Civil  War;  he  was  mustered 
in  Oct.  17,  1862;  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  service,  Sept. 
2,  1863.  He  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  flour  and  grain  business  in 
Winchendon  for  many  years.  About  1884  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  raising  fruits  and 
other  products  of  that  locality.  He  married  Calista  Stebbins  Morse,  daughter  of 
Russell,  Jr.  and  Mary  Ann  (Stebbins)  Morse,  in  1873;  he  died  in  1908;  she  died  in 
1925;  they  had  a  daughter: 

[1.]  Winifred  Morse  Wood,  born  in  1884;  married  Clarence  H.  Estey,  in  1920; 
and  they  had  a  daughter,  Emma  Winifred  Estey,  born  in  1922. 

(4.)  John  Milton  Wood,  4th  child  of  John  and  Abigail  (Lord)  Wood,  was  born 
in  1844.  He  enlisted  with  his  brother  in  Company  E,  53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  mustered  in  Oct.  17,  1862,  and  died  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  15,  1863. 

THE  BOLTON  FAMILY. 

George  Dana  Bolton  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1847.  When  25  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  A.  Stimson,  at  the  old  sawmill  on  the  Athol  road, 
near  Doane’s  Falls.  About  1875  he  bought  the  old  Daniel  Hubbard  farm,  on  the 
Athol  road.  He  served  the  town  many  years,  as  Cemetery  Commissioner,  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Animals  and  Inspector  of  Meats,  and  has  been  agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  married  Jennie  Frances  Stimson,  in  1873; 
they  had  3  children: 

1.  Leota  M.  Bolton,  born  in  1876;  for  many  years  Supervisor  of  Music  and 
teacher  of  piano  and  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools  of  Royalston.  She  married 
Perley  F.  Richards,  in  1897,  and  their  home  has  been  in  Athol;  they  have  a  son, 
Farrel  Bolton  Richards,  born  in  1901,  who  married  Myrtle  Beers,  of  Athol,  in  1923, 
and  they  have  a  son. 

2.  Lewellyn  Sumner  Bolton,  born  in  1879;  for  many  years  employed  by  S.  S. 
Pierce  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  assistant  manager  of  one  of  their  stores.  In  1900  he 
married  Lena  J.  Wright,  and  they  have  3  children. 

3.  Jennie  Antoinette  Bolton,  born  in  1882;  she  acquired  a  good  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  like  her  sister  and  brother,  is  quite  proficient  in  that  line.  She  married 
Herbert  Richards,  and  they  have  resided  in  Athol. 

TIMOTHY  M.  LONGLEY. 

Timothy  M.  Longley  was  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  in  1838;  he  removed  to 
Royalston  in  1875,  and  resided  in  the  house  at  59C  on  the  Common.  He  served  as 
Town  Clerk  in  1899.  He  had  3  children  by  his  1st  wife:  Arthur  C.  Longley,  who 
was  for  several  years  postmaster  at  Athol,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Spencer; 
Maurice  A.  Longley,  at  one  time  engaged  in  business  at  Athol,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
sided  at  North  Brookfield;  and  Edith  C.  Longley,  who  married  Clarence  J.  Walker, 
who  removed  to  Webster  (see  page  265).  Timothy  M.  Longley’s  1st  wife  died 
about  1900,  and  he  married,  2nd,  Esther  Jean,  in  1904;  he  died  in  1924. 
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THE  GREGORY  FAMILY. 

Isaac  Gregory  was  born  in  Weston  in  1759;  he  removed  to  Templeton,  and  then 
to  Royalston,  ahout  1785,  and  settled  on  the  place  next  east  of  the  one  now  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Nichols-Maxham-Neale-Wood  place.  He  served  the  town  many  years 
in  important  positions:  as  Town  Clerk  5  years,  Selectman  8  years,  Assessor  12 
years,  Representative  to  the  General  Court  7  years;  and  he  was  a  Deacon  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  for  nearly  14  years.  His  married,  1st,  Susana  Hol¬ 
man,  and  they  had  4  children;  she  died  in  1793;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Molly  Town, 
in  1793;  he  died  in  1808.  His  children  by  his  first  wife  were: 

1.  Jonathan  Gregory,  born  in  1786;  married  Eunice  Putnam;  they  resided  in 
Philadelphia,  had  several  children,  and  he  died  there. 

2.  Isaac  Gregory,  born  in  1788;  married  Fannie  Field,  of  Northfield. 

3.  Tille  Gregory,  born  in  1790;  he  died  in  Paramaribo,  South  America. 

4.  Franklin  Gregory,  born  in  1792.  In  his  young  manhood  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  in  a  store  there  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  in  mercantile  affairs,  He 
returned  to  Royalston  about  1823,  and  bought  the  store  of  Joseph  Estabrook,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bullock  in  his  Centennial  address,  he  became 
“the  most  enterprising  merchant  this  town  ever  had,  and  inaugurated  here  her 
largest  trade.’ ’  He  probably  introduced  the  palmleaf  hat  business.  One  of  his 
clerks,  from  1823  to  1830,  and  his  partner  from  1830  to  1835,  was  George  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  who  afterwards  became  a  very  prominent 
merchant  in  Boston  and  a  very  popular  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cambridge.  It  was 
probably  during  this  mercantile  exploiting  by  Gregory  and  Richardson  that  people 
traveled  down  20  miles  from  what  has  since  become  the  city  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  to 
trade  at  the  Royalston  emporiums,  and  Lucien  Lord’s  mother,  according  to  Mr. 
Caswell,  “when  a  young  woman  working  in  the  cotton  mill  at  Athol,  occasionally 
on  a  Satumay  afternoon  walked  to  Royalston  Center  to  buy  her  a  calico  dress.” 
This  Gregory  family  resided  at  the  place  designated  42C  on  the  Common,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  first  Joseph  Estabrook  sold  his  store  to  Franklin  Gregory  he 
also  sold  him  that  lot  as  near  as  possible  to  the  store,  for  a  home;  Estabrook  prob¬ 
ably  once  owned  all  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  Common,  and  beyond,  including 
the  William  Parke  place,  which  the  second  Joseph  Estabrook  sold  to  Anthony  Don¬ 
nelly,  as  well  as  that  north  of  the  Gregory-Pierce  place  and  around  Col.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  place,  a  part  of  which  Col.  Whitney  acquired  when  the  steam-mill  lot  was 
plotted  out,  and  the  remainder  as  a  part  of  the  salvage  after  the  steam-mill  fiasco. 
Franklin  Gregory  was  Town  Clerk  of  Royalston  14  years,  and  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  2  years;  he  was  postmaster  throughout  the  time  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  store.  He  joined  the  state  militia,  and  achieved  great  prominence, 
becoming  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1821,  Colonel  in  1823,  Brigadier  General  in  1825, 
and  Major  General  in  1827.  He  married  Martha  Porter  Edwards,  of  Boston,  in 
1818;  he  died  in  1836,  and  she  died  in  1874;  they  had  7  children: 

(1.)  Sarah  Wayland  Gregory,  born  in  1820;  she  married  Oliver  Watriss,  of 
Cambridge,  in  1845;  they  had  4  children;  she  died  in  1886. 

(2.)  Franklin  Edwards  Gregory,  born  in  1822.  In  1838  be  began  as  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  Joseph  E.  P.  Austin,  in  Royalston,  and  after  a  few  months  went  to 
Keene,  and  in  1840  to  Cambridgeport,  where  he  occupied  similar  positions;  in  1843, 
he  achieved  a  position  in  the  house  of  which  George  C.  Richardson  was  a  member, 
and  from  that  time  made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  mercantile  lines,  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  banking  and  financial  enterprises.  He  married  Sarah  Frances  Bird, 
in  1847;  they  had  3  children;  he  died  in  1903. 

(3.)  John  Porter  Gregory,  born  in  1823;  he  married  Sarah  Lane,  child  died  in 
Mexico;  married  Mary  Stone,  child  died  in  Guam;  he  died  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1909. 

(4.)  Isaac  Holman  Gregory,  born  in  1825;  he  was  employed  in  stores  in  several 
places,  the  last  being  Chicago,  where  he  died,  unmarried,  in  1898. 

(5.)  Martha  Ann  Gregory,  born  in  1829;  married  William  H.  Ladd,  in  1857; 
they  had  2  children;  she  died  in  1893.  Jt$/ 

(6.)  George  Henry  Gregory,  born  in  !8$1;  died  in  1&4&- 

(7.)  Charles  Augustus  Gregory,  born  in  1833;  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Chicago;  married  Julia  A.  Booth;  a  son  died  at  age  of  27;  he  died  in  1915. 

(8.)  Frederick  W.  Gregory,  born  in  1835;  extensively  engaged  in  business  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere;  married  Delia  M.  Booth. 
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THE  PARTRIDGE  FAMILY. 

Maynard  Partridge  was  born  in  Templeton,  a  member  of  quite  a  large  family 
of  that  name.  He  removed  to  South  Royalston  about  1832  or  1833,  and  for  several 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  boarding  house  connected  with  the  woolen  mill,  at  that 
time  owned  by  Rufus  Bullock;  the  original  mill  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1833,  and  it  is  probable  that  Partridge’s  service  at  the  boarding  house  began  with 
the  resumption  of  business  in  the  new  stone  mill,  built  by  Bullock  in  1834.  After 
a  few  years  he  removed  to  Winchendon,  where  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
wooden  ware  shops  and  in  charge  of  the  boarding  house  connected  with  it.  In  1858 
he  bought  the  Holman  saw  and  grist  mill,  shop  and  farm  in  Royalston,  the  story  of 
his  connection  with  which  is  told  at  page  63.  While  he  never  sought  or  held  town 
office,  he  was  a  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizen;  he  served  on  the  Centennial 
Committee  in  1865;  he  was  elected  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
1861,  and  served  nearly  10  years,  resigning  in  1870;  he  was  chosen  again  in  1878, 
and  served  until  his  death,  in  1884.  He  married  Mary  H.  Upham,  of  Templeton,  in 
1831;  they  had  3  children: 

1.  Herman  Maynard  Partridge,  born  in  Templeton,  in  1832;  he  attended 
school  at  South  Royalston  and  Winchendon,  and  gained  some  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Winchendon.  He  removed  with  the  family  to  Royalston,  in  1858,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  at  the  shop,  his  part  being  mostly  in  the  turning  room,  where  he 
became  an  expert  at  hand  turning;  when  the  business  went  into  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other  party,  in  1868,  as  told  on  page  63,  he  was  manager  of  it  for  about  a  year; 
he  drove  a  two-horse  wagon,  selling  small  wares  at  wholesale,  for  a  time;  he  was 
for  several  years  employed  at  turning  at  the  Heywood  chair  shop  in  Fitchburg;  he 
returned  to  Royalston  in  the  vicinity  of  1880,  and  manufactured  crutches,  kinder¬ 
garten  materials  and  other  articles,  at  first  at  the  old  mill  place,  and  afterwards  at 
a  shop  at  26N, — the  site  of  the  former  carriage  manufactory  and  palmleaf  shop, 
the  building  which  he  occupied  having  been  erected  and  previously  used  for  a 
creamery.  Before  he  removed  to  Fitchburg  he  resided  in  the  house  at  35N  for 
several  years,  and  after  his  return  to  Royalston  his  home  was  at  13E,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  it  was  at  the  place  at  12C,  which  had  been  the  home  of  his 
wife’s  parents,  and  it  was  told  that  he  had  begun  the  building  of  a  shop  there  when 
taken  by  his  fatal  illness.  During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  53rd  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  a  9-months  term,  in  1862,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  which  he  held  until  honorably  discharged 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1863.  He  was  secretary  of  the  53rd  Regiment  Associa¬ 
tion  for  many  years.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  musical  matters,  a  performer 
on  several  instruments,  including  the  double  bass  viol,  a  good  singer,  a  teacher  of 
singing,  and  choristor  in  Fitchburg,  Athol  and  Winchendon  churches,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  last  part  of  his  life  choristor  at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
He  married  Emily  Bullock  Miller,  daughter  of  George  F.  and  Malinda  (Edgell) 
Miller,  in  1859;  he  died  in  1904;  she  died  in  1915;  they  had  3  children: 

(1.)  Edward  M.  Partridge,  born  in  1862;  married;  for  many  years  a  druggist 
and  insurance  broker,  at  Millers  Falls. 

(2.)  Mamie  Partridge,  born  about  1865;  died  in  Fitchburg,  about  1880. 

(3.)  - Partridge,  born  about  1868,  died  in  infancy. 

2.  John  Milton  Partridge,  born  at  South  Royalston,  in  1833;  he  attended 
school  at  South  Royalston  and  Winchendon,  and  removed  to  Royalston  with  the 
family,  in  1858.  He  was  employed  in  the  turning  room  for  many  years;  after  the 
place  had  been  in  the  possession  of  other  parties  for  a  year  (see  pages  63  and  64) , 
in  1869  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  father,  and  they  carried  on  the  business 
at  the  old  place  for  several  years,  with  another  partner  a  part  of  the  time;  he 
conducted  the  business  in  his  own  name  from  1880  to  1890,  when  it  was  sold  to 
Newton  &  Davis.  After  that  he  was  for  several  years  manager  of  portable  mills 
located  on  Royalston  lots  of  timber  supply,  for  Winchendon  woodenware  manufac¬ 
turers.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1893  to  1903. 
He  married  Elvira  Jane  Samson,  of  Winchendon,  in  1857;  she  died  in  1901;  he  died 
in  1915;  they  had  an  adopted  daughter,  Stella  Viola  Partridge,  born  in  1863;  she 
was  for  many  years  quite  active  as  a  local  correspondent  of  newspapers,  secretary 
of  the  Old  Home  Week  Association,  and  in  various  positions  in  the  Grange;  she 
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married  Willard  Hazen  Newton,  in  1878;  they  had  a  son,  Leon  W.  Newton,  born  in 
1884;  he  married  Lizzie  Son,  and  they  have  several  children  (see  page  203).  Stella 
Viola  (Partridge)  Newton  died  in  1921,  and  Willard  Hazen  Newton  in  1925. 

3.  Harlan  Page  Partridge,  born  in  South  Royalston,  in  1838;  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  drygoods  stores  as  salesman  and  manager,  in  Winchendon  and  Fitch¬ 
burg.  He  enlisted  in  the  53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  from  Fitchburg, 
in  1862,  and  became  Sergeant  Major,  and  served  through  the  9-months  term.  He 
married  Alice  Seaver,  about  1866,  and  died  in  Fitchburg,  about  1869. 

Lucas  W.  Partridge,  probably  a  nephew  of  Maynard  Partridge,  and  born  in 
Templeton,  was  for  several  years  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  South  Royalston.  He 
was  postmaster  there  from  1853  to  1857,  and  again  in  1861,  and  kept  a  store,  proba¬ 
bly  for  more  years  than  he  held  the  position  of  postmaster.  He  served  the  town 
as  Selectman  and  Assessor  in  1854.  He  married  Martha  Gibson  Wheeler,  in  1840, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  reaching  old  age,  as  it  is  recorded  that  his 
wife  married  again. 


THE  WHEELER  FAMILIES. 

Several  persons  of  the  name  of  Wheeler  were  early  settlers  in  Royalston. 
Whether  they  were  all  closely  or  remotely  related  is  not  apparent. 

Nathan  Wheeler  settled  on  a  place  east  of  Gad  Pierce’s  place,  on  what  after¬ 
wards  became  the  road  from  the  Center  to  Winchendon.  He  became  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Continental  army.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  “embodied”  with  “The  Church 
of  Christ  in  Royalston,”  in  1766.  They  had  2  sons  born  in  Royalston,  and  removed 
to  New  Hampshire,  about  1792. 

Paul  Wheeler,  from  Acton,  settled  west  of  the  present  village  of  South  Roy¬ 
alston,  on  the  place  occupied  from  1895  by  Charles  H.  Brooks.  He  married,  1st, 
Eunice  Waite,  daughter  of  Josiah  Waite;  they  had  a  son: 

Josiah  Wheeler,  born  in  1795;  he  followed  his  father  on  the  farm;  he  served 
in  the  militia  in  the  Royalston  Fusiliers,  and  was  the  3rd  man  from  the  ranks  of 
that  organization  to  become  Colonel  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Infan¬ 
try.  He  married  Martha  Forristall,  in  1814;  they  had  14  children;  he  died  in  1857. 

Jesse  Forristall  Wheeler,  2nd  child  of  Josiah  and  Martha  (Forristall)  Wheeler, 
was  born  in  1818;  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  also  worked  as  a  stone 
mason;  he  served  as  Selectman  in  1850  and  1851,  and  as  Assessor  in  1851,  1858  and 
1870.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  married,  1st, 
Sarah  E.  Stockwell,  and,  2nd,  Mary  Stockwell;  he  had  a  son,  Joseph  Wheeler. 

Martha  Gibson  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Martha  (Forristall)  Wheeler, 
was  born  in  1819;  she  married,  1st,  Lucas  W.  Partridge;  and  2nd,  John  Sabin 
Flagg,  of  Springfield. 

Amanda  E.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Martha  (Forristall)  Wheeler,  was 
born  in  1833;  she  married  David  W.  Day;  they  had  4  children. 

Lyman  S.  Wheeler,  son  of  Josiah  and  Martha  (Forristall)  Wheeler,  was  born 
in  1837;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry; 
by  re-enlistment  his  service  was  prolonged  to  nearly  4  years.  Following  the  war  he 
made  his  home  in  the  west. 

Paul  Wheeler  married,  2nd,  Phebe  Hill,  of  Athol,  and  they  had  5  children: 

1.  Daniel  Wheeler,  born  in  1804. 

2.  Eunice  Wheeler,  born  in  1809. 

3.  Leonard  Wheeler,  born  in  1811.  It  has  been  told  that  in  his  early  life  he 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoe  pegs,  with  Salmon  S.  Farrar,  at 
South  Royalston,  but  the  business  was  not  profitable,  and  was  soon  given  up. 
Somewhere  he  learned  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  trade,  and  as  early  as  1837, 
probably,  hs  established  himself  in  that  line  at  Royalston  Center,  his  first  place  of 
business,  probably,  having  been  at  the  location  designated  16W  on  our  map,  after 
which  he  built  a  residence  at  18N  and  a  shop  at  22N,  and  later  a  better  shop  at 
24N,  where  he  continued  in  the  business  until  his  health  failed;  he  also  had  a  part 
in  the  work  of  the  carriage  manufactory,  at  26N,  when  it  was  in  operation.  (See 
pages  80  and  81.)  He  served  as  Town  Treasurer  from  1858  to  1864,  inclusive,  and 
as  Tax  Collector  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  that  time.  He  married,  1st,  Phebe  Smith, 
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of  Winchendon,  in  1833;  they  had  3  children;  she  died  in  1880;  he  married,  2nd, 
Martha  Gerry;  he  died  in  1889;  she  married,  2nd,  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn,  an  aged 
Baptist  clergyman,  and  their  home  was  in  the  Wheeler  house,  at  18N;  she  survived 
him,  and  died  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

(1.)  George  Nelson  Wheeler,  1st  child  of  Leonard  and  Phebe  (Smith)  Wheeler, 
was  born  in  1835;  he  became  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  resided  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  was 
discharged  for  disability  after  nearly  a  year’s  service.  He  married,  1st,  Sarah 
Cutler,  and  2nd,  Mrs.  Annie  Murphy.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mary  E.  Wheeler,  born 
in  1868;  following  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  lived  for  a  time  with  her  grand¬ 
parents,  in  Royalston,  and  is  remembered  by  her  schoolmates  and  others;  she  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  Caruther.  George  Nelson  Wheeler  died  at  Union  town,  Pa. 

(2.)  Sarah  E.  Wheeler,  2nd  child  of  Leonard  and  Phebe  (Smith)  Wheeler,  was 
born  in  1838;  she  married  Cyrus  P.  Reed,  in  1858;  he  died  in  1903,  and  she  died  in 
1915;  they  had  2  children  (see  Reed  Family,  page  277). 

(3.)  Warren  Leonard  Wheeler,  3rd  child  of  Leonard  and  Phebe  (Smith) 
Wheeler,  was  born  in  1843.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  shop.  In  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1861,  and 
served  the  3-years  term;  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island,  from  which  he  recovered  in  about  a  month;  he  was  in  several  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  the  war,  and  in  the  assault  on  Petersburg  in  June 
and  July,  1864.  Following  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  and  carriage  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father,  and  continued  it  at  the  old  shop  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Afterwards  he  had  shops  in  Athol,  Hudson  and  South  Royalston,  and  removed  to 
Fitchburg  about  1892,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  business  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  1915.  He  married  Nellie  A.  Knight,  daughter  of  Newell  and 
Rebecca  (Homer)  Knight,  in  1870;  she  died  in  1922;  they  had  2  children: 

[1.  [  Nellie  Genevieve  Wheeler,  born  in  Hudson,  in  1876;  she  married  George 
L.  Nash,  in  1900;  they  had  3  children:  Warren,  Eleanor,  and  Constance  H.  Nash; 
the  last  named  died  in  infancy. 

[2.]  Bessie  May  Wheeler,  born  in  1878;  died  in  1880. 

4.  Lord  Nelson  Wheeler,  4th  child  of  Paul  and  Phebe  (Hill)  Wheeler,  was 
born  in  1813;  he  acquired  a  good  college  education,  and  became  a  teacher  of  promi¬ 
nence;  after  holding  other  positions,  he  became  principal  of  the  Worcester  High 
School  in  1847,  serving  there  until  1853,  when  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
Brown  University;  the  next  year  a  pulmonary  disease  which  he  had  acquired  led 
to  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs;  he  made  a  brief  trip  to  the  South,  and  then  returned 
to  Royalston,  and  died  there,  in  1855.  He  married  Rebecca  Bullock,  daughter  of 
Rufus  and  Sarah  (Davis)  Bullock,  in  1839;  she  survived  him  several  years. 

5.  Abigail  Wheeler,  5th  child  of  Paul  and  Phebe  (Hill)  Wheeler,  was  born  in 
1819;  she  married  Robert  Wood,  Jr.,  in  1840;  it  seems  quite  probable  that  he  might 
have  been  a  clerk  in  the  Bullock  store,  as  he  is  credited  with  having  been  appointed 
postmaster  in  1840,  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  that 
position  by  Charles  Augustus  Bullock,  about  16  months  later. 

Russell  Wheeler  came  to  Royalston  from  Rehoboth,  and  settled  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Underwood 
and  the  Moore  sawmill;  he  had  an  extensive  veterinary  practice,  and  was  for  that 
reason  known  as  Dr.  Wheeler;  he  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Capt. 
Russell  Wheeler,  who  sold  the  place  to  his  brother,  Benjamin  Wheeler;  he  married 
Elizabeth  - ,  and  they  had  16  children,  the  first  5  of  whom  died  by  the  epi¬ 

demic  ot  1795;  some  of  the  others  were  as  follows: 

Russell  Wheeler,  Jr.,  born  in  1795;  married  Irena  Boyce,  in  1812,  when  he  was 
but  a  few  months  more  than  16  years  of  age,  according  to  Mr.  Caswell,  who  states 
that  they  had  6  children,  but  mentions  8  by  name,  as  well  as  11  grandchildren,  and 
6  or  more  great-grandchildren,  in  a  somewhat  confused  record. 

Benjamin  Wheeler,  born  in  1810,  bought  his  grandfather’s  old  place  from  his 
brother,  Russell  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  after  the  house  was  burned,  in  1852,  he  removed 
to  South  Royalston,  where  he  became  Col.  George  Whitney’s  assistant  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  which  position  he  retained  until  about  1870.  He  married  Mary  Ann 
Whitney,  a  sister  of  George  Whitney,  in  1847;  he  died  in  1884;  they  had  3  children, 
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two  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  the  other,  Levi  Whitney  Wheeler,  was  born  in  1848; 
he  was  employed  on  railroad  work  many  years;  married  Martha  M.  Cutter;  he 
died  in  1822;  they  had  5  children:  Frank  B.,  Ernest  E.,  Florence  E.,  who  served 
the  town  as  Auditor  of  Accounts  for  several  years,  Fred  B.,  and  Grace  E. 

Mr.  Cross,  in  his  list  of  men  born  in  Royalston  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  on 
the  quotas  of  other  cities  and  towns,  gives  the  names  of  2  sons  of  Col.  Josiah  and 
Martha  (Forristall)  Wheeler,  and  brothers  of  Lyman  S.  Wheeler,  who  also  served 
on  the  Royalston  quota,  as  follows: 

Ezra  L.  Wheeler,  born  in  1823,  served  in  the  36th  Regiment  Massachusetts  In¬ 
fantry,  on  the  quota  of  Templeton. 

Rufus  B.  P.  Wheeler,  born  in  1829,  served  in  the  52nd  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  on  the  quota  of  Orange. 

THE  KNIGHT  FAMILIES. 

Two  families,  at  least,  of  the  name  of  Knight  have  lived  in  Royalston;  whether 
they  were  in  any  way  related  does  not  appear. 

William  Knight  resided  at  South  Royalston;  it  is  probable  that  he  came  there 
from  Hopkinton,  as  it  is  told  that  his  2  sons  were  born  there.  He  was  employed  as 

a  mechanic  around  the  shops  and  mill.  He  married  Harriet - ,  and  they  had 

2  sons,  who  took  part  in  the  Civil  War: 

1.  Henry  E.  Knight,  born  in  1842;  he  enlisted  in  the  21st  Regiment  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infantry,  in  1861;  re-enlisted  in  1864,  and  was  killed  in  action  that  year,  at  the 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

.  2.  Charles  S.  Knight,  born  in  1845;  he  enlisted  in  the  21st  Regiment  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Infantry,  in  1864;  transferred  to  the  36th  Regiment  the  same  year,  and  to 
the  56th  Regiment  in  1865;  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865. 
Later  in  life  his  home  was  in  Gardner. 

The  Newell  Knight  family  came  to  Royalston  from  Acton;  perhaps  they  lived 
at  South  Royalston  at  first,  but  later  their  home  was  at  the  William  Eddy  place,  on 
the  road  between  the  Center  and  South  Royalston;  after  that  they  removed  to  the 
place  designated  at  15NE  on  our  map  of  the  Center  village,  and  Mr.  Knight  assisted 
Barnet  Bullock,  the  owner  of  the  place,  in  his  farming  operations  (see  page  246) ; 
somewhere  not  far  from  1867  Mrs.  Knight  bought  the  place  at  18E,  and  after  a  few 
years  residence  there,  they  removed  to  South  Royalston.  Newell  Knight  married 
Rebecca  Homer,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Homer,  was  a  member  of  their  family  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Knight  died  about  1901,  and  Newell  Knight  died  in  1905.  They 
had  3  children: 

1.  Nellie  (or  Ellen)  A.  Knight,  born  in  1848;  she  became  a  singer  of  distinc¬ 
tion;  she  sang  at  the  Royalston  Centennial  Celebration,  in  1865,  and  it  was  planned 
that  she  should  sing  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  in  1915,  but  the  serious 
illness  of  her  husband  prevented  her  from  being  present;  she  married  Warren  L. 
Wheeler,  in  1870;  he  died  in  Fitchburg,  in  1915,  and  she  died  there,  in  1922;  they 
had  2  children: 

(1.)  Nellie  Genevieve  Wheeler,  born  in  Hudson,  in  1876;  married  George  L. 
Nash,  in  1900;  they  have  resided  in  Fitchburg,  and  have  had  3  children:  Warren 
Nash,  Eleanor  Nash,  and  Constance  H.  Nash;  the  latter  died  in  infancy. 

(2.)  Bessie  May  Wheeler,  born  in  1878,  died  in  1880. 

2.  Edward  N.  Knight,  2nd  child  of  Newell  and  Rebecca  (Homer)  Knight,  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  1850;  he  had  superior  musical  talent,  and  adopted  music  as 
a  profession;  his  home  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  in  San  Francisco. 

3.  Frederick  H.  Knight,  born  in  1861;  after  the  family  removed  to  South  Roy¬ 
alston  he  engaged  in  livery  business  there;  when  the  woolen  mill  business  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Fitchburg  after  the  stone  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1892,  he  served 
as  coachman  for  George  E.  Whitney  there;  later  he  was  connected  with  restaurant 
and  boarding  and  lodging-house  business  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  died,  in  1923. 

George  W.  Knight  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  from  Royalston,  in  the  53rd  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1862;  he  died  of  disease  at  New  Orleans,  before 
he  had  served  6  months;  his  parents  were  Simeon  and  Lucinda  P.  Knight,  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  they  resided  in  Royalston  or  elsewhere. 
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THE  DAVIS  FAMILY. 

John  Davis,  probably  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Royalston, 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  and  removed  to  Rehoboth,  about  1750,  and  from  Rehoboth 
to  Royalston  in  1778,  where  he  bought  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  the  west  part  of  the 
}own,  from  James  Otis,  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  for  240  pounds.  He  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  Lieutenant,  and  was  granted  200  acres  of  land  by  the 
government  for  his  service.  He  died  in  1794.  He  married  Joanna  Hicks,  in  1760. 
They  had  13  children. 

Squire  Davis,  the  1st  child  of  John  and  Joanna  (Hicks)  Davis,  was  born  in  Re¬ 
hoboth,  in  1762,  and  removed  to  Royalston  with  his  father,  in  1778.  He  served  in 
the  Revolution,  and  received  $600  from  the  town  for  his  service,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  a  pension.  He  served  the  town  as  Selectman  21  years,  and  as  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  General  Court  in  1823.  He  married  Althear  Bullock,  daughter  of  Moul¬ 
ton  Bullock,  and  they  had  7  children  and  16  grandchildren. 

Of  the  7  children  of  Squire  and  Althear  (Bullock)  Davis,  Joseph  Davis  was  born 
in  1792;  he  acquired  more  than  1000  acres  of  land.  He  married  Tamarin  Ballou, 
of  Richmond,  N.  H.;  they  had  6  children;  he  died  in  1869;  she  died  in  1879.  Their 
6th  child,  Marie  E.  Davis,  was  born  in  1841;  she  married  Charles  F.  Tandy,  son  of 
Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandy,  in  1866;  she  died  in  1870.  Olive  Davis  was  born  in  1803;  she 
married  Adriel  White,  in  1826,  and  they  had  10  children;  he  died  in  1869,  and  she 
died  in  1879,  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  where  3  of  her  sons  had  settled. 

John  Davis,  2nd  child  of  John  and  Joanna  (Hicks)  Davis,  was  born  in  1763. 
He  served  in  the  Revolution  at  the  age  of  16,  and  received  ,a  pension.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  11  children.  He  died  in  1846. 

Sarah  Davis,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Joanna  (Hicks)  Davis,  was  born  in  1766. 
She  married  Rev.  Simeon  Jacobs,  a  widower  with  6  children,  in  1792;  they  had  3 
more  children;  she  died  in  1853. 

Joseph  Davis,  7th  child  of  John  and  Joanna  (Hicks)  Davis,  was  born  in  1771; 
he  married  Sophia  White,  in  1795;  he  died  in  1830.  They  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  among  whom  were  the  following: 

1.  Clarissa  Davis,  born  in  1796;  she  married  Luther  Ballou,  in  1818;  they  had 
12  children;  she  died  in  1866. 

2.  Jarvis  Davis,  born  in  1799;  he  served  the  town  as  Selectman  5  years,  As¬ 
sessor  5  years,  Representative  in  1856,  and  on  the  Centennial  Committee  in  1865. 
He  died  in  1876. 

3.  Alvin  Davis,  born  in  1801;  he  started  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  but 
died  before  he  reached  them. 

4.  Lorenzo  Davis,  born  in  1803;  he  removed  to  Putney,  Vt.,  and  married  Ros¬ 
anna  Gale,  in  1831. 

5.  Lovina  Davis,  born  in  1806;  she  married  Lyman  Peck,  in  1829;  they  had  6 
children. 

6.  Czarina  Davis,  born  in  1808;  she  married  Sullivan  Peck,  in  1831;  they  had 
5  children. 

7.  Cemantha  Davis,  born  in  1812;  she  married  Charles  Osgood,  in  1837. 

8.  Feronda  Davis,  born  in  1819,  died  in  1838. 

Asahel  Davis,  9th  child  of  John  and  Joanna  (Hicks)  Davis,  was  born  in  1775; 
he  married  Deborah  Mason;  he  died  in  1859;  they  had  9  children,  as  follows: 

1.  Cyrus  Davis,  born  in  1799.  He  served  as  Representative  in  1840,  as  Se¬ 
lectman  in  1845,  on  the  School  Committee  in  1857,  and  on  the  Centennial  Committee 
in  1865.  He  married  Dulcena  Gale,  in  1828;  he  died  in  1867;  they  had  7  children: 

(1.)  Marissa  Davis,  born  in  1828;  married  Lewis  H.  Keyes,  and  resided  in 
Athol;  she  died  in  1909;  they  had  4  children. 

(2.)  Helen  M.  Davis,  born  in  1831;  married  Albert  Whitaker,  and  resided  in 
New  Salem;  they  had  3  children. 

(3.)  Emogene  Davis,  born  in  1836;  married  Andrew  J.  Bennett,  and  resided  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.;  she  died  in  1908;  they  had  3  children. 

(4.)  Galphina  Davis,  born  in  1837;  married  Dr.  A.  W.  King,  of  Plymouth,  Ill.; 
she  died  there,  in  1868;  they  had  a  child. 

(5.)  Jay  Davis,  born  in  1840;  he  served  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  25th  Regiment 
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Massachusetts  Infantry.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Iliinois,  where  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  a  son;  he  died  in  1904. 

(6.)  Dulcena  Davis,  born  about  1845;  she  married,  1st,  William  G.  Reed,  in 
1866,  and  they  had  2  children;  he  died  in  1872;  she  married,  2nd,  William  Fordyce 
Bigelow;  he  died  in  1900;  she  died  in  1921. 

2.  Elisha  Davis,  2nd  child  of  Asahel  and  Deborah  (Mason)  Davis,  was  born  in 
1801;  he  married,  1st,  Hannah  Peck,  in  1829,  and  2nd,  Sarah  Morse. 

3.  Ansil  Davis,  born  in  1803;  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  several  children. 
Late  in  life  he  resided  in  Warwick,  was  Representative  from  that  town,  and  died 
there  in  1859. 

4.  Hannah  Davis,  born  in  1805;  she  married,  1st,  Oliver  M.  Fisher,  of  Wen¬ 
dell;  and,  2nd,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  of  Athol;  they  had  7  children,  one  of  whom  mar¬ 
ried  Bela  Dexter,  of  Royalston,  who  removed  to  Rutland,  Vt. 

5.  Louisa  Davis,  born  in  1807 ;  she  became  a  school  teacher,  and  married  El- 
bridge  Boyden,  a  noted  architect,  of  Worcester;  they  had  3  children;  she  died  in 
Worcester,  in  1888. 

6.  Daniel  Davis,  born  in  1809.  At  the  age  of  18  he  began  teaching  school. 
At  19  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was  appointed  a  policeman,  having  charge  of 
Quincy  Market,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  Custom  House,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  When  25  years  of  age  he  gave  up  his  position  on  account  of  failing 
health,  as  physicians  said  he  could  live  but  a  short  time;  he  returned  to  the  farm 
at  Royalston,  and  for  a  time  taught  school  in  Royalston  and  Orange;  he  then  went 
out  as  salesman  for  Jonathan  Wheeler,  who  operated  a  pail  factory  at  Athol,  and 
traveled  over  13  states,  and  was  on  the  Atlantic  for  14  days  during  a  storm,  when 
everyone  was  seasick;  after  that  his  health  was  much  improved.  He  resided  in 
Athol  for  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  Royalston,  which  was  his  home  for 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  He  served  the  town  as  Selectman,  Assessor,  School 
Committee  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Committee 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Celebration,  in  1865,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Publication  of  the  Memorial;  he  prepared  a  historical  article  which  was  read,  and 
he  was  present,  at  the  Old  Home  Week  celebration  in  1910,  when  he  was  more 
than  101  years  of  age.  He  married  Laurinda  W.  Stratton,  of  Athol,  in  1842;  she 
died  Feb.  9,  1912,  and  he  died  March  30  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
103  years.  They  had  6  children: 

(1.)  Thenais  B.  Davis,  born  in  Athol,  in  1843;  she  married  Eugene  T.  Bixby, 
in  1872;  they  had  2  children:  Willie  E.  Bixby,  born  in  1873,  and  died  in  1898;  Harry 
D.  Bixby,  born  in  1875;  he  married  Maude  E.  Stone,  of  Royalston,  in  1900;  they 
had  a  daughter,  Louise  S.  Bixby,  born  in  1908;  he  died  in  1915.  Thenais  married, 
2nd,  Ezekiel  V.  Nelson,  May  9,  1894;  he  died  in  1895;  she  died  in  1910. 

(2.)  Hosea  D.  Davis,  born  in  1845;  he  went  to  Boston  in  early  life,  and  became 
a  contractor  and  builder;  he  married  Mary  Davis,  of  Boston. 

(3.)  Abby  L.  Davis,  born  in  1847,  and  died  in  1848. 

(4.)  Emory  A.  Davis,  born  in  1848;  he  went  to  California  when  a  young  man, 
and  became  a  carpenter  and  contractor;  he  never  married. 

(5.)  Charles  S.  Davis,  born  in  1851;  he  went  to  Minneapolis  in  1874,  where  he 
was  general  foreman  for  a  furniture  manufacturing  company  for  about  11  years, 
and  then  was  in  real  estate  business  until  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  the  first 
truant  officer  of  the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  with  more  than  40,000  elementary 
school  children  in  the  public  schools  and  25  private  and  parochial  schools  to  look 
after,  with  2  assistants  and  a  clerk. 

(6.)  Willie  W.  Davis,  born  in  1854;  in  his  early  manhood  he  went  to  Minne¬ 
apolis,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  furniture  manufactory  for  12  years,  and  was 
for  3  years  connected  with  a  piano  company  in  Boston.  He  then  returned  to  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  in  1900  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Newton  &  Davis,  in  the  mill 
and  lumber  business.  He  removed  to  Boston  about  1918. 

7.  Polly  Mason  Davis,  7th  child  of  Asahel  and  Deborah  (Mason)  Davis,  was 
born  in  1812;  she  became  a  school  teacher;  she  married  Chester  Bancroft,  in  1856, 
resided  in  Worcester,  and  died  there,  in  1893,  without  children. 

8.  Hosea  Davis,  8th  child  of  Asahel  and  Deborah  (Mason)  Davis,  was  born  in 
1816;  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842;  later  he  studied  medicine,  and 
practiced  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  40  years;  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  9 
children;  he  died  about  1887. 
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THE  PECK  FAMILY. 

The  first  member  of  the  Peck  family  to  settle  in  Royalston  was  probably 
Daniel  Peck,  who  came  from  Rehoboth,  about  1775,  and  settled  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town;  he  was  a  thrifty  farmer;  he  married  Relief  Joy,  of  Rehoboth,  in  1771; 
he  died  in  1814;  she  died  in  1882;  they  had  13  children. 

Daniel  Peck,  1st  child  of  Daniel  and  Relief  (Joy)  Peck,  was  born  in  Rehoboth, 
in  1772,  and  came  to  Royalston  with  his  parents,  about  1775;  he  married  Delia 
Gale,  in  1795,  and  they,  like  his  parents,  had  13  children,  as  follows: 

1.  Rulina  Peck,  born  in  1796;  married  Hugh  Foster,  in  1818. 

2.  Chauncey  Peck,  born  in  1797;  married  Jemima  Bush,  of  Templeton,  in  1824, 
and  removed  to  Boston. 

3.  Pomroy  Peck,  born  in  1799;  married  Amanda  Searles,  of  Sutton,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  that  town. 

4.  Harriet  Peck,  born  in  1800;  married  Daniel  Bliss,  in  1821. 

5.  Mary  Peck,  born  in  1803;  married  Rev.  Timothy  Crosby,  in  1823. 

6.  Lyman  Peck,  born  in  1804;  married,  1st,  Lovina  Davis,  in  1829;  she  died  in 
1860;  they  had  9  children,  most  of  whom  married  and  removed  from  Royalston;  he 
married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Fanny  Harrington,  in  1860;  he  died  in  1862. 

7.  Sullivan  Peck,  born  in  1806;  he  lived  on  the  home  farm  until  1866,  when  he 
removed  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life;  he  married 
Czarina  Davis,  in  1831;  they  had  7  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Royalston, 
and  removed  to  Burlington  with  their  parents,  or  elsewhere;  the  most  conspicuous 
one  was  the  6th  child  and  3rd  son: 

Hamilton  Sullivan  Peck,  born  in  1845;  he  removed  to  Burlington  with  the 
others  of  his  family,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1870;  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873;  he  was  State  Attorney  for  Chit¬ 
tenden  County  in  1878-80;  Alderman  of  Burlington,  1883-85;  City  Judge,  1888-94; 
Mayor  of  Burlington,  1896-98;  Representative  to  Legislature,  1910.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  Republican  party  politics,  and  in  various  secret  societies  and  clubs. 
He  attended  several  of  the  Old  Home  gatherings  in  Royalston,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  gave  an  address  on  “Tbe  Early  New  England  Home.”  He  married  Selina  A. 
Aiken,  and  they  had  a  son,  Roy  Hamilton  Peck,  who  became  a  physician,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

8.  Hannah  F.  Peck,  born  in  1809;  married  Elisha  M.  Davis,  in  1829. 

9.  Elvira  Peck,  born  in  1811;  married  George  Batchelor,  in  1837. 

10.  Elsa  S.  Peck,  born  in  1813. 

11.  Delia  Peck,  born  in  1815;  married  George  Pierce,  in  1835. 

13.  Huldah  C.  Peck,  born  in  1817;  married  Emory - ,  in  1846. 

13.  Augusta  Peck,  born  in  1820;  married  George  Gibson. 

Solomon  Peck,  came  from  Rehoboth  and  settled  in  Royalston,  about  1779.  He 
married  Anna  Wheeler,  in  1772;  she  died  in  1810;  he  died  in  1822;  they  followed 
the  Peck  custom,  and  had  13  children. 

Benoni  Peck,  3rd  son  of  Solomon  and  Anna  (Wheeler)  Peck,  was  born  in  1783; 
he  settled  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  well  over  toward  the  Warwick  line,  and 
kept  his  home  there  until  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Fitzwilliam.  He  served  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  militia  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  served  the  town  as  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Legislature  in  1836  and  1837;  Selectman  in  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840 
and  1843;  Assessor  in  1819,  1820,  1827,  1830,  1836  and  1840.  He  held  a  commission 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  more  than  40  years,  was  generally  known  as  ’Squire 
Peck,  and  transacted  a  large  amount  of  probate  business.  He  married,  1st,  Eunice 
Rogers,  in  1808;  she  died  in  1853;  he  married,  2nd,  Malinda  Richards.  He  had  10 
children  by  his  1st  wife,  as  follows: 

1.  Caroline  Peck,  born  in  1809;  married  Josiah  Parker,  and  settled  in  Ashland. 

2.  Philip  Peck,  born  in  1812;  he  settled  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  became  a  mer¬ 
chant;  married  Martha  Ellen  Barrows,  in  1839;  they  had  2  children. 

3.  Levi  Peck,  born  in  1814;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Boston;  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  M.  Whitcomb,  of  Winchendon,  in  1844;  they  had  2  children. 

4.  James  W.  Peck,  born  in  1817;  he  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  retired,  and  died  in  Winchendon,  in  1860;  he  married  Caro¬ 
line  M.  Ladd;  they  had  2  children. 
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5.  Benjamin  Peck,  born  in  1820;  died  in  1841. 

6.  Eliphalet  Peck,  born  in  1823;  married  Nancy  Smith;  resided  in  Worcester. 

7.  Calista  Peck,  born  in  1824;  at  the  age  of  17  she  went  to  Winchendon  and 
learned  the  millinery  business,  which  she  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years; 
she  was  the  first  public  librarian  in  Winchendon;  she  married  Levi  Nelson  Fair¬ 
banks,  in  1846;  he  died  in  1867;  she  died  in  1895;  they  had  4  children. 

8.  Eunice  Peck,  born  in  1827;  died  in  1846. 

9.  Henry  Peck,  born  in  1829;  he  was  a  prominent  school  teacher,  and  later  he 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  and  marble  working  business  in  Winchendon;  he  mar¬ 
ried  Frances  Corey,  in  1861;  he  died  in  1888;  they  had  2  sons,  Henry  Eddie  Peck, 
born  in  1862,  and  Fred  B.  Peck,  born  in  1876;  these  brothers  engaged  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  drygoods  business  in  Winchendon. 

10.  Mary  Peck,  born  in  1831;  died  in  1855. 

John  Peck  from  Rehoboth,  settled  in  Royalston,  before  1775;  he  was  a  farmer 
and  school  teacher;  Mr.  Caswell  ranked  him  among  “Royalston  poets;”  he  served 
the  town  as  Assessor  in  1775,  1776  and  1780,  and  as  Selectman  in  1787.  He  removed 
to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  1806,  and  died  there,  in  1812.  He  married  Mary  Drown,  and 
they  had  6  sons,  some  of  whom  attained  more  than  ordinary  prominence  in  Ver¬ 
mont;  one  son,  Squire  Peck,  is  credited  with  having  been  a  partner  in  one  of  the 
earliest  stores  on  Royalston  Common;  he  married  Elizabeth  Goddard,  in  1794,  and 
one  of  their  10  children,  Asahel  Peck,  became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont,  and  Governor  of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

*» 

THE  GODDARD  FAMILY. 

Samuel  Goddard,  son  of  Benjamin  Goddard,  was  born  in  Grafton,  about  1748; 
he  removed  to  Sutton,  and  from  Sutton  to  Royalston,  in  1778,  where  he  settled  on 
the  farm  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  Goddard  fam¬ 
ily  until  about  1895.  He  was  a  farmer,  tanner  and  shoemaker;  he  established  a 
tannery  on  his  place,  which  was  continued  by  his  descendants  (see  page  68).  He 
served  the  town  as  Assessor  in  1783,  and  as  Selectman  in  1791,  1801  and  1803. 
He  married,  1st,  Elizabeth  King,  in  1769;  she  died  in  1786;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Parks,  in  1790.  He  had  12  children;  3  of  his  sons  became  deacons  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church: 

1.  Henry  Goddard,  born  in  1770;  according  to  Mr.  Caswell’s  story,  he  “lived 
to  be  78  years  of  age  and  was  always  an  invalid  after  he  was  16  years  old.”  He 
became  a  merchant  early  in  life,  and  “kept  store  in  a  building  erected  about  1790 
for  that  purpose,” — presumably  at  the  west  part  of  Royalston.  “Subsequently 
Samuel  and  Henry  Goddard,  Squire  Peck  and  one  Pierce  kept  store  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  near  the  site  of  the  Bullock  residence.  They  were  burned  out.”  (See 
pages  89  and  90.)  Henry  Goddard,  with  his  brothers,  Asahel  and  James,  went  to 
Belfast,  Maine,  in  1803,  and  carried  on  a  store  there,  which  was  not  notably  profit¬ 
able,  and  Asahel  died  there,  in  1806.  Henry  lived  in  Belfast  30  years,  teaching, 
merchandising  and  manufacturing;  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  first  to  Millbury, 
and  then  to  Royalston,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  in  1848.  He  was  probably 
the  Henry  Goddard  chosen  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  1835. 

2.  Samuel  Goddard,  Jr.,  born  in  1773.  He  was  engaged  with  his  brother 
Henry  and  others  in  the  early  store  enterprise  at  the  “middle  of  the  town.”  He  was 
probably  the  Samuel  Goddard,  Jr.,  who  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  1802  and  resigned  in  1809.  He  was  a  school  teacher,  and  when 
more  than  30  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry;  his  first  pastorate 
was  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  he  was  a  missionary  in  that  state;  afterwards  he 
served  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  for  many  years,  the  last  3  of  which  he  was  totally  blind; 
he  died  there  in  1844. 

3.  Elizabeth  Goddard  was  born  in  1774;  she  married  Squire  Peck,  in  1794; 
they  removed  to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  about  1806,  and  she  died  there  in  1834;  they  had 
10  children;  Nahum  Peck  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  Asahel  Peck  was  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  Governor  of  the  state. 

4.  Salmon  Goddard  was  born  in  1776.  He  succeeded  his  father  with  the  farm 
and  tannery,  served  as  Assessor  7  years,  Selectman  in  1830,  and  Representative  in 
1838.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1820  to  1842,  the 
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year  of  his  death.  He  married,  1st,  Dolly  Faulkner,  in  1807;  she  died  in  1824,  and 
he  married,  2nd,  Lucy  Goddard,  in  1825;  he  had  8  children  by  his  1st  wife,  some  of 
whom  died  before  reaching  maturity. 

( ? )  Salmon  Goddard,  son  of  Salmon  and  Dolly  (Faulkner)  Goddard,  was  born 
in  1816;  he  continued  at  the  old  farm,  and  kept  up  the  tannery  until  the  improved 
methods  made  it  unprofitable.  He  did  not,  like  his  father  and  2  uncles,  achieve  a 
deaconship  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  but  cast  his  lot  with  the  West  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  and  gave  it  his  support.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
the  farm  and  resided  in  Athol.  He  married  Charlotte  Augusta  Day,  in  1842;  they 
had  3  children: 

[1.]  Mary  C.  Goddard,  born  in  1844;  she  married  Asaph  M.  White,  about  1865; 
they  had  2  sons;  he  died  in  1906,  after  which  she  resided  in  Athol. 

[2.]  Lucy  Maria  Goddard,  born  in  1849;  she  married  Cyrus  D.  Davis,  presum¬ 
ably  the  son  of  Cyrus  Davis,  and  they  resided  in  Athol,  Petersham,  and  Keene, 
N.  H.;  she  died  at  Keene,  in  1913. 

[3.]  Herbert  S.  Goddard,  born  in  1852.  In  early  life  he  was  associated  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Cyrus  D.  Davis,  in  steam  sawmill  and  lumbering  operations  in 
Royalston,  Athol,  Petersham,  and  vicinity.  In  1888  he  located  in  Athol,  and  for 
about  10  years  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Goddard  &  Manning,  manufacturers  of 
pianoforte  cases.  After  that  he  gave  his  attention  largely  to  public  affairs,  serving 
the  town  as  Selectman,  Assessor,  Sewer  Commissioner,  on  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  in  other  positions.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Worcester 
County,  which  office  he  has  retained.  He  has  been  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  recorded  his  interest  in  the  religious  home  of  his  early  life  by  presenting  an 
organ  to  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church  on  the  dedication  of  its  new  building, 
in  1896.  He  married  Sarah  E.  Forristall,  of  Boston,  in  1880;  they  have  2  daugh¬ 
ters:  Charlotte  Pitman  Goddard,  born  in  1882;  she  became  a  teacher,  and  later  held 
an  important  position  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years;  Maud  Goddard, 
born  in  1884;  married  Ernest  C.  Thatcher,  and  resided  in  Athol. 

5.  Asahel  Goddard,  born  in  1777;  he  went  with  his  brothers,  Henry  and  James, 
to  Belfast,  Maine,  in  1803,  and  died  there,  in  1806. 

6.  James  Goddard,  born  in  1784;  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  enterprise  with 
his  brothers,  at  Belfast,  Maine;  from  there  he  went  into  New  York  state,  where 
he  engaged  in  lumber  business;  there  “he  married  Hannah  Hay,  who  weighed  300 
pounds;”  and  there  he  died. 

7.  Benjamin  Goddard,  born  in  1791.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Worcester, 
where  in  1822  he  became  the  partner  of  Ichabod  Washburn,  in  the  firm  of  Goddard 
&  Washburn,  manufacturing  woolen  machinery  and  lead  pipe.  In  1831  they  sold 
this  business  and  began  making  wire  in  another  location;  and  this  wire  business  ex¬ 
panded,  until,  under  the  names  of  Washburn  &  Moen  Company  and  Worcester  Wire 
Company,  it  became  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Benjamin  Goddard  retired  from  the  partnership  in  1835;  but  about  1840  he 
became  manager  of  the  mill,  and  continued  in  the  position  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  1867.  His  3  sons,  Henry,  Dorrance  and  Delano,  also  held  important  positions  in 
the  business;  Delano  Goddard  afterward  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser . 

8.  Tamar  Goddard,  born  in  1795;  she  married  Isaac  Gale,  2nd,  in  1813;  they 
had  10  children,  3  of  whom  achieved  distinction  and  positions  in  Royalston’s  printed 
“hall  of  fame.”  (See  Gale  Family,  page  228.) 

9.  Nathaniel  Goddard,  born  in  1797;  he  became  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  and  in 
1819  went  to  Millbury  and  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  with  his 
brother,  Danford  Goddard,  Abner  Rice,  and  his  son,  Ira  N.  Goddard,  as  successive 
partners,  he  developed  an  extensive  business;  he  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  served  in  various  public  offices,  and  as  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church  for  more  than  50  years.  He  married  Rhoda  Baker  Gale,  in  1830;  she  died 
in  1883;  he  died  in  1887;  they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Julia  A.  Goddard,  born  in  1822;  she  married  Henry  W.  Benchley,  who  be¬ 
came  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  she  died  in  1854;  they  had  2  children. 

(2.)  Maria  Goddard,  born  about  1824;  died  about  1834. 

(3.)  Sophia  Goddard,  born  about  1827;  married  Rufus  Wesson. 

(4.)  Ira  Nathaniel  Goddard,  born  in  1830;  he  worked  with  his  father  in  the 
shoe  manufacturing  business,  became  his  partner,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  at 
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his  father’s  death;  he  conducted  an  extensive  insurance  business,  was  president  of 
a  savings  bank,  held  many  town  offices,  was  Town  Clerk  for  60  years,  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Legislature  in  1905,  clerk  of  the  Congregational  Church  for  many  years, 
and  superintendent  of  its  Sabbath  school.  He  married  Josephine  C.  Ryan,  in  1856; 
they  had  2  children;  Harry  M.  Goddard,  born  in  1859;  the  other  died  in  infancy. 

10.  Catherine  Goddard,  born  in  1800. 

11.  Danford  Goddard,  born  about  1802;  died  in  infancy. 

*  12.  Danford  Goddard,  born  in  1804;  from  1826  to  1834  he  was  associated  with 
his  brother,  Nathaniel  Goddard,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  business,  at 
Millbury. 

Josiah  Goddard  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  in  1745;  he  settled  in  Athol,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Ruth  Raymond,  in  1774;  he  died  in  1801;  he  had  10  children;  his  6th  child  was 

Ashbel  Goddard,  born  in  Athol,  about  1787.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  removed  to 
Royalston,  and  occupied  the  farm  first  settled  by  Lenox  Tites,  and  afterwards  oc¬ 
cupied  by  William  Pierce,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  in  Square  41  on  our  map; 


THE  ASHBEL  GODDARD  HOUSE,  1873. 


somewhere  around  1850  he  bought  the  William  Raymond  place  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Common,  the  house  on  which  is  pictured  herewith,  and  there  he  and  members 
of  his  family  resided  throughout  tbeir  lives.  He  married  Betsey  Pierce,  daughter 
of  William  and  Sally  (Work)  Pierce,  in  1811;  he  died  in  the  vicinity  of  1866,  and 
she  died  about  1870;  they  had  8  children: 

1.  Sally  Goddard,  born  in  1812;  married  Samuel  Wheeler,  of  Dummerston, 
Vt.,  in  1846. 

2.  Royal  Goddard,  born  in  1814;  died  in  1839. 

3.  Charles  Goddard,  born  in  1815;  he  occupied  a  farm  on  the  road  from  his 
father’s  to  the  Common,  in  Square  40  on  our  map;  he  removed  to  Athol  about  1857; 
he  married  Lucinda  Presson,  of  Gardner,  in  1842;  they  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Nelson  Royal  Goddard,  born  in  1843;  died  in  1849. 

(2.)  Charles  Virgil  Goddard,  born  in  1845.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry;  he  was  engaged  in  teaming  for  a  time, 
and  then  manufactured  window  blinds  for  7  or  8  years,  the  last  3  years  in  a  shop 
which  he  built  on  Laurel  street,  in  Athol,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  not 
rebuilt.  He  married  Ella  F.  Norcross,  in  1867;  they  had  9  children. 

4.  Mary  Ann  Goddard,  born  in  1818;  married  James  M.  Cheney,  of  Athol,  in 
1842;  she  died  in  1902;  he  died  in  1903;  they  had  5  children. 
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5.  George  Nelson  Goddard,  born  in  1821;  died  in  1840. 

6.  Elizabeth  Pierce  Goddard,  born  in  1825;  she  married  Hiram  Knapp,  of 
Franklin,  in  1848,  and  they  resided  in  Athol  many  years;  he  died  in  1885;  she  died 
in  1892;  they  had  6  children. 

7.  Franklin  Horatio  Goddard,  born  in  1828.  Mr.  Caswell  stated  that  “he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Royalston  Academy .  ” 
(Few  Royalston  people  have  seen  or  heard  Royalston  Academy  mentioned.)  As  a 
young  man  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  manufacturing 
straw  hats,  and  he  taught  school  for  a  short  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  the  “citizen  militia,”  under  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  which  kept  the  state  of  Missouri  from  seceding  with  the 
other  southern  states;  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  St.  Louis  for  a  short  time.  He 
returned  to  Royalston  about  1865,  and  bought  the  Asa  Bacheller  farm,  the  first  one 
of  large  size  east  of  the  Common,  on  the  South  Royalston  and  Winchendon  road. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  L.  Perkins,  and  they  bought  the  Prouty  saw¬ 
mill  and  shop,  on  the  Lawrence,  east  of  his  place,  where  they  continued  in  business 
until  the  mill  was  burned,  about  1869.  He  married,  1st,  Sarah  Mellen;  she  lost  her 
life  by  accidentally  setting  her  clothes  on  fire;  he  married,  2nd,  Ada  K.  Smith,  of 
Winchendon,  in  1898;  he  died  in  1923;  his  widow  removed  to  California  in  1925,  to 
make  her  home  with  a  deceased  brother’s  widow. 

8.  William  Bailey  Goddard  was  born  in  1832;  he  resided  with  his  parents  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Common.  About  1860  he  established  the  first  regular  daily 
mail  and  passenger  coach  between  Royalston  Center  and  the  depot  at  South  Roy¬ 
alston,  giving  a  very  accommodating  and  satisfactory  service;  somewhere  around 
1867  he  removed  to  Petersham,  where  he  rendered  a  similar  service  between  that 
place  and  the  depot  at  Athol,  and  Joseph  T.  Nichols  conducted  the  Royalston  route 
with  equal  satisfaction  to  the  public  until  1873,  when  Mr.  Goddard  returned  to  Roy¬ 
alston  and  resumed  the  operation  of  the  line,  which  he  continued  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  from  1888  until  his  death,  in 
1893.  He  married  Fannie  Earle.  In  1896  she  married  Leonard  Byam,  of  Fitzwil- 
liam;  she  died  in  1915,  and  Mr.  Byam  died  in  1916. 

Henry  Goddard,  2nd,  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Ruth  (Raymond)  Goddard,  and  a 
brother  of  Ashbel  Goddard.  He  married  Anna  Davis,  in  1802,  and  they  had  7  chil¬ 
dren,  several  of  whom  married  and  some  had  large  families  oflchildren;  but  they 
mostly  removed  from  Royalston,  and  made  their  homes  in  Orange,  Montague,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  elsewhere. 

Davis  Goddard,  a  son  of  Henry  Goddard,  2nd,  and  Anna  (Davis)  Goddard,  was 
born  in  Royalston,  in  1807;  in  early  life  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for  a  few  years  was 
engaged  with  one  of  his  brothers  in  trucking  business;  he  went  to  North  Orange, 
where  he  kept  a  general  store  and  was  postmaster,  and  after  a  few  years  removed 
to  Orange,  where  he  was  postmaster  for  24  years,  Town  Clerk  10  or  12  years,  Se¬ 
lectman  7  years,  Representative  in  1857,  Senator  in  1858,  County  Commissioner  7 
years,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  of  the  town. 

Nathan  Goddard,  from  Shrewsbury,  probably  a  brother  of  Josiah  Goddard, 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  what  was  then  Royals¬ 
ton,  and  built  a  public  house,  a  sawmill  and  a  tannery,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
business;  his  place  was  set  over  to  Orange,  on  the  incorporation  of  that  town. 

THE  SHEPARDSONS. 

Jonathan  Shepardson,  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  Royalston,  was  born  in 
Attleboro;  he  married  Miriam  Follett.  They  removed  to  Templeton  in  1768,  and 
to  Royalston  in  1790,  and  settled  on  the  place  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  long 
known  as  the  Tandy  farm,  and  afterwards  owned  by  Willie  D.  Graves.  They  had 
10  children,  all  of  whom  married  before  the  family  removed  to  Royalston;  both 
died  on  the  same  day  in  1804. 

Daniel  Shepardson,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Miriam  (Follett)  Shepardson,  was 
born  in  1775;  he  settled  on  the  place  next  south  of  his  father’s,  which  has  now  been 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  Shepardson  family  for  much  longer  than  a 
century.  He  married  Prudence  Cook,  daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Cook,  in 
1801;  he  died  in  1856,  and  she  died  in  1858;  they  had  10  children,  as  follows: 
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1.  Jonathan  Shepardson,  2nd,  the  1st  child  of  Daniel  and  Prudence  (Cook) 
Shapardson,  was  born  in  1802.  He  was  well  educated,  and  taught  school  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  established  a  sawmill  on  the  Tully,  and  had  quite  an  extensive 
lumber  business.  He  married  Nancy  Jaseph,  in  1825;  she  died,  and  he  died  in  1875; 
they  had  7  children: 

(1.)  Quincy  Adams  Shepardson,  born  in  1826. 

(2.)  Lucius  Franklin  Shepardson.  born  in  1828.  He  acquired  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Princeton,  Me.,  in  1860,  and  was 
a  Baptist  minister  for  44  years.  He  married,  1st,  Maria  L.  Gage,  in  1858;  she  died 
in  1877;  he  married,  2nd,  Fannie  Knight;  he  died  at  East  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  in 
1908;  he  had  a  son  by  his  1st  wife,  Frank  Lucius  Shepardson,  born  in  1861;  he 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1883;  he  became  an  educator,  was  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Worcester  Academy,  Colgate  Academy  and  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  etc.;  he  married  Sarah  Whidden,  in  1888;  they  had  2  children. 

(3.)  Joseph  Henry  Shepardson,  born  in  1831;  he  graduated  from  Colby  Uni¬ 
versity,  took  a  course  in  theology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  pastor  in  1865. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Rev.  Amory  Gale,  who  was  state  missionary  of  Minnesota 
(see  page  228),  he  went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  became  one  of  the  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries;  he  located  his  home  on  a  government  homestead,  and  a  town  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  made  clerk,  which  office  he  retained  for  38  years;  he  was  judge 
for  35  years;  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  15  years.  He  married,  1st,  Martha 
Henry,  in  1865;  she  died  in  1869;  he  married,  2nd,  Ellen  Rand,  in  1870;  she  died  in 
1908;  in  1915,  in  his  84th  year,  in  a  letter,  he  pronounced  himself  as  “young  as  a 
chicken  just  hatched.” 

(4.)  Jonathan  Shepardson,  born  in  1835;  died  in  1837. 

(5.)  Mary  Caroline  Shepardson,  born  in  1837.  She  married  Luke  Emil  Bemis, 
in  1857;  he  died  in  1886,  and  she  died  in  1906;  they  had  4  children. 

2.  Pruda  Shepardson,  2nd  child  of  Daniel  and  Prudence  (Cook)  Shepardson, 
was  born  in  1804;  she  married  William  Moore,  of  Montague,  in  1826;  she  died  in 
1877;  they  had  several  children,  among  whom  were  John  S.  and  Henry  C.  Moore. 

3.  Lity  Shepardson,  born  in  1806;  died  in  1820. 

4.  Eliza  Shepardson,  born  in  1808;  married  Charles  Moore,  in  1829. 

5.  David  Cook  Shepardson,  born  in  1810;  died  in  1813. 

6.  Millie  Shepardson,  born  in  1812;  married  George  Moore;  died  in  1893. 

7.  Daniel  Shepardson,  2nd,  the  7th  child  of  Daniel  and  Prudence  (Cook)  Shep¬ 
ardson,  was  born  in  1813.  He  acquired  a  good  college  edncation,  and  was  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Cheviot  and  Piqua,  Ohio;  he  had  a  long  career  in 
educational  work  in  that  state,  and  was  the  founder  of  Shepardson  College,  the 
women’s  department  of  Denison  University,  at  Granville,  Ohio.  He  was  married 
3  times,  and  had  12  children.  He  died  in  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1899. 

8.  David  Cook  Shepardson,  born  in  1815.  He  married  Emily  Grout,  of  War¬ 
wick,  in  1835;  they  had  6  children.  He  resided  in  Warwick  the  most  of  his  life 
after  he  arrived  at  maturity,  where  he  had  a  farm  and  a  sawmill. 

9.  John  Shepardson,  born  in  1820.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in 
1842,  snd  held  pastorates  in  New  Salem,  Prescott,  Petersham,  Wales,  Greenfield, 
Norton  and  Taunton;  he  engaged  in  teaching  at  intervals,  managed  the  Oread  In¬ 
stitute  at  Worcester,  and  founded  the  Highland  Institute  at  Petersham.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  2  children  and  6  grandchildren.  He  died  in  1889. 

10.  Eri  Shepardson,  born  in  1821.  He  was  the  one  of  the  large  family  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  old  homestead  throughout  his  long  life,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  lumbering.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  West  Royalston  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  treasurer  of  Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  Athol,  for  25  consecutive 
years.  He  married  Elvira  S.  Bemis,  in  1843;  she  died  in  1864;  he  died  in  1895; 
they  had  5  children: 

(1.)  John  Shepardson,  2nd,  born  in  1843;  he  enlisted  in  the  36th  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1862,  and  was  killed  in  action,  June  17,  1864. 

(2.)  Daniel  Shepardson,  3rd,  born  in  1844;  he  acquired  a  good  education,  and 
became  a  clergyman,  holding  pastorates  of  7  years  at  Hancock,  Mass.,  and  then 
for  several  years  in  towns  in  New  York  state.  He  married  Emma  Wylie,  of  Han¬ 
cock,  in  1876;  he  died  in  Hancock,  in  1908. 
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(3.)  Susan  Steele  Shepardson,  born  in  1849;  married  Luther  E.  Stewart,  in 
1878;  they  had  3  children;  he  died  in  1914. 

(4.)  Luke  Bemis  Shepardson,  born  in  1851;  he  remained  on  the  old  home 
farm,  and,  in  addition  to  his  farming  activities,  engaged  extensively  in  lumbering 
arid  teaming.  He  was  chosen  Selectman  for  the  year  1895,  and  with  the  exception 
of  2  years,  he  has  been  continuously  re-elected  to  that  office,  and  at  this  printing  is 
elected  to  serve  until  March,  1928, — 31  years  in  all;  he  has  also  served  as  Assessor, 
Highway  Commissioner,  and  on  various  important  town  committees.  In  early  life 
he  joined  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church,  and  held  the  office  of  deacon  for 
many  years,  and  was  also  elected  superintendent  of  its  Sabbath  school  for  many 
terms.  He  married  Ellen  L.  Tandy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandy,  in  1875; 
they  had  5  children: 

[1.]  Florence  E.  Shepardson,  born  in  1876;  graduated  from  Smith  College,  in 
1908;  taught  in  high  schools  for  several  years;  she  married  Edward  S.  Taggard,  of 
Portersville,  Cal.,  in  1914,  and  they  resided  at  that  place. 

[2.]  John  Shepardson,  3rd,  born  in  1877;  he  remained  on  the  home  farm,  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  occupations  thereof. 

[3.]  Bertha  M.  Shepardson,  born  in  1879;  graduated  from  Athol  High  School; 
married  George  E.  Fairbanks,  in  1901;  their  home  has  been  at  Fitz william,  N.  H.; 
they  have  had  several  children. 

[4.]  Carl  W.  Shepardson,  born  in  1885;  graduate  from  Brown  University; 
from  1909  to  1912  he  taught  in  government  schools  in  the  Phillipines,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  various  places  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  He  married  Nellie 
May  Britton,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  in  1914. 

[5.]  Lucy  Shepardson,  born  in  1889;  she  attended  Smith  College,  but  did  not 
graduate,  as  the  condition  of  her  mother’s  health  while  she  was  in  her  3rd  year 
called  for  her  presence  at  the  home. 

(5.)  Delia  M.  Shepardson,  5th  child  of  Eri  and  Elvira  S.  (Bemis)  Shepardson, 
was  born  in  1853;  she  married,  1st,  A.  B.  Wood,  in  1872,  and  they  had  3  children; 
she  married,  2nd,  George  W.  Smith,  in  1891,  and  they  had  1  child. 


THE  TANDY  FAMILY. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandy  was  born  in  1818.  He  came  to  Royalston,  as  pastor  of  the 
West  Royalston  Baptist  Church,  in  1861;  after  a  service  of  5  years  he  retired,  and 
bought  the  farm  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Cook  family  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  and  that  was  his  home  until  his  death,  in  1898.  He  was  a  man  of  notable 
independence  of  opinion  and  action.  He  served  the  town  on  the  School  Committee 
in  1863,  1864  and  1865.  He  married  Lucy  Stowell;  she  died  in  1907;  they  had  8 
children: 

1.  Nathan  S.  Tandy,  born  in  1845.  His  life  as  a  schoolboy  was  characterized 
by  the  spirit  of  independence  which  marked  his  father’s  career.  The  writer  recalls 
an  incident.  One  day  at  the  fall  term  of  the  high  school  at  Royalston  Center,  the 
principal,  who  was  also  the  only  teacher,  acquired  a  feeling  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  Nathan  S.  Tandy’s  younger  brother,  Charles  F.  Tandy,  both  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  studious  and  exemplary  pupils;  so  the  “Prof.”  requested  or  invited 
Charlie  to  “come  out  into  the  floor.”  Charlie  had  hardly  risen  from  his  seat  to 
obey  the  order  when  “Nate”  jumped  up  from  his  seat  and  started  for  “the  floor.” 
“Prof.”  ordered  him  to  sit  down,  as  he  had  not  been  called,  to  which  “Nate” 
responded,  in  italics,  as  here  printed,  “He’s  my  brother /”  “Prof.”  told  both 
boys  to  take  their  seats,  resumed  the  regular  routine  of  business,  and  what  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  an  exciting  episode  ended  in  a  retreat  by  the  power  with  all  the  force  of 
law  and  order  behind  it.  If  it  had  happened  that  “Prof.”  had  accepted  “Nate’s” 
ostensible  challenge,  It  is  a  question  whether  the  rebellious  forces  would  have  been 
augmented  by  other  pupils;  Royalston  had  no  militia  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  a 
riot;  and  while  there  probably  was  a  commissioned  constable  in  the  village,  very 
few  people  knew  who  he  was,  and  probably  he  did  not  know  what  his  rights  and 
duties  were,  “for  such  case  made  and  provided,”  and  he  might  have  declined  to 
operate  on  the  case.  The  “Prof.”  in  the  case  was  Charles  Wilder,  a  brother  of  the 
wife  of  Obadiah  Walker,  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  sense,  who  was  preparing 
for  the  ministry;  what  led  him  to  “tackle”  Charlie  Tandy  in  that  way  has  never 
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been  apparent  to  one  of  the  observers  of  the  event;  perhaps  it  was  an  attack  of 
indigestion;  quite  likely  the  “Prof.”  and  the  Tandy  boys  became  fast  friends  and 
comrades.  Nathan  S.  Tandy  enlisted  in  the  36th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry 
in  the  Civil  War,  probably  before  the  end  of  that  fall  term  of  high  school,  and  was 
discharged  for  disability  after  7  months  service.  We  may  well  wonder,  with  his 
disposition  to  allow  nothing  to  be  “put  over”  on  him,  how  he  got  along  with  the 
military  officers,  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  arbitrary  and  domineering. 
After  his  return  from  the  war,  he  was  employed  at  the  Athol  railroad  station  for 
about  2  years,  and  then  was  in  charge  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  station  for  about  20 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Newport,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  express 
business  for  many  years.  He  married  Mrs.  Ada  W.  Reed,  widow  of  Henry  C. 
Reed.  He  died  at  Newport,  in  1916. 

2.  Charles  F.  Tandy,  born  in  1846.  He  was  employed  for  many  years  in  a 
grocery  store  in  Athol.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Athol.  He 
married,  1st,  Maria  Davis,  of  Royalston,  in  1866;  she  died  in  1870;  he  married,  2nd, 
Priscilla  Fay,  of  Athol;  they  had  3  children. 

3.  Lucy  Jane  Tandy;  born  in  1847;  died  in  1893. 

4.  Ellen  L.  Tandy,  born  in  1850;  narried  Luke  B.  Shepardson,  in  1877.  (See 
Shepardson  Fsmily,  page  293.) 

5.  William  W.  Tandy,  born  in  1852.  In  1871  he  began  work  as  station  agent’s 
helper  with  his  brother,  Nathan  S.  Tandy,  at  Hoosac  Tunnel  station;  about  a  year 
later  he  was  transferred  to  Montague  station,  from  which  he  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  important  station  at  Gardner,  where,  with  a  service  of  8  years,  his  health 
became  impaired,  and  he  spent  a  year  in  the  south;  after  his  return  he  held  office 
positions  with  2  Gardner  chair  companies  and  the  Central  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  of 
Florence,  Mass.,  and  in  1896  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Central  Oil  and  Gas  Stove 
Company,  of  Gardner.  He  married  Esther  Finette  Chapin,  daughter  of  Calvin  C. 
and  Esther  (Clark)  Chapin,  of  Royalston;  they  had  7  children. 

6.  Evelyn  B.  Tandy,  born  in  1854.  She  married  William  H.  Bullard,  in  1880; 
he  was  born  in  South  Royalston,  in  1856;  his  parents  removed  to  Athol  when  he  was 
4  years  of  age,  and  he  acquired  his  school  education  there  and  at  New  Salem 
Academy,  taught  school  and  became  a  store  clerk;  in  1881  he  removed  to  Holyoke, 
and  after  several  years  as  store  clerk,  went  into  retail  trade  on  his  own  account, 
and  afterwards  the  wholesale;  in  1903  he  organized  and  incorporated  the  Bullard 
Thread  Company,  of  which  he  became  agent  and  treasurer;  he  was  president  of 
the  Holyoke  Board  of  Trade  and  prominent  in  popular  clubs  and  societies;  and  he 
achieved  a  full-page  portrait  in  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston,  and  a  niche  in 
Royalston’s  typographic  “hall  of  fame;”  he  died  in  the  vicinity  of  1925. 

7.  Eddy  C.  Tandy,  born  in  1856;  died  in  1876. 

8.  May  Tandy,  born  in  1861;  she  married  William  T.  Parsons,  of  Holden,  in 
1892;  she  died  in  Worcester,  in  1913. 

THE  WHITE  FAMILY. 

Elisha  White  became  a  resident  of  Royalston  late  in  the  18th  century.  His 
wife  was  Mary  Corbett;  and  they  had  13  children. 

Adriel  White,  youngest  son  of  Elisha  and  Mary  (Corbett)  White,  was  born  in 
Royalston,  in  1799;  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town;  he  was 
Selectman  in  1846  and  1855,  and  Assessor  in  1842,  1844,  1845  and  1846.  he  married 
Olive  Davis,  in  1826;  he  died  in  1869;  she  died  in  1879;  they  had  10  children: 

1.  Theresa  L.  White,  born  in  1826;  died  in  1847. 

2.  Erastus  E.  White,  born  in  1828;  in  1856  he  settled  in  Owosso,  Mich.,  with 
his  brothers,  Philetus  D.  and  Wellington  White,  where  they  were  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  planing-mill  business  and  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  sash,  blinds,  and 
furniture.  He  married,  1st,  Annah  Mather,  in  1853;  she  died  in  1888,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried,  2nd,  Mrs.  Ann  Bennett  Cutter,  who  died  in  Natick;  he  removed  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  in  1910;  he  had  2  children. 

3.  Philetus  Davis  White,  born  in  1830;  he  went  to  Owosso,  Mich.,  with  his 
brothers,  Erastus  E.  and  Wellington  White,  and  was  engaged  in  business  with 
them.  He  married,  1st,  Mary  E.  Evans,  in  1855;  she  died  the  same  year;  he  mar¬ 
ried,  2nd,  Eliza  E.  Wheeler;  he  died  in  1914;  he  had  2  children. 
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4.  Wellington  White,  born  in  1832;  he  went  with  his  brothers,  Erastus  E.  and 
Philetus  D.  White,  to  Owosso,  Mich.,  in  1856,  and  was  engaged  in  business  with 
them  there.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  a  Michigan  company  in  the  Civil  War;  he  was 
transferred  to  a  regimental  band;  in  1862  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  was 
paroled,  and  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in  less  than  a  month  after  his 
capture.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royalston  Centennial  Committee  in  1865,  and 
was  present  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  in 
1915.  He  married  Lucy  Rebecca  Pierce,  in  1865. 

5.  Adriel  C.  White,  born  in  1835;  he  became  a  successful  school-teacher,  and 
taught  in  several  New  England  and  other  towns.  He  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1862,  became  a  sergeant,  and  served 
longer  than  the  term  for  which  he  enlisted.  He  removed  to  Warwick,  in  1869,  and 
resided  there  20  years,  and  held  the  offices  of  Selectman,  Assessor  and  Overseer  of 
the  Poor;  he  removed  to  North  Orange  in  1896,  and  carried  the  mail  between  that 
place  and  Athol  for  many  years;  he  was  prominent  in  the  Grange.  He  married 
Elsie  A.  Davis,  in  1861;  he  died  in  1924;  they  had  a  son,  Rollin  C.  White,  born  in 
1868,  who  married  Daisy  L.  Hastings,  in  1892;  and  they  had  2  children:  Kathryn 
E.  White,  born  in  1896,  and  Kenneth  H.  White,  born  in  1906. 

6.  Harlan  P.  White,  born  about  1838;  died  in  infancy. 

7.  Asaph  M.  White,  born  in  1840;  he  taught  school  in  several  Nsw  England 
towns;  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  36th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
in  1861,  and  became  a  corporal,  served  in  the  commissary  department  3  months, 
and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1865;  he  was  Selectman  from  1877  to 
1888,  inclusive,  12  years,  and  Assessor  10  of  those  years;  deacon  and  Sunday-school 
teacher  in  the  West  Royalston  and  Athol  Baptist  churches;  he  was  employed  in  a 
piano-case  manufactory  in  Athol  8  years,  and  was  in  the  grocery  business  in  Keene 
3  years.  He  married  Mary  C.  Goddard,  of  Royalston,  about  1865;  he  died  in  1906; 
they  had  2  children,  born  in  Royalston:  Walter  White,  born  in  1869;  Ernest  White, 
born  in  1870. 

8.  Rollin  N.  White,  born  in  1843;  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  36th 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1863;  he  became  a  corporal;  was  wounded  at 
Cold  Harbor,  in  June,  1864,  and  died,  as  the  result  of  his  wounds,  at  a  Washington 
hospital,  22  days  later. 

9.  Melzar  White,  born  about  1845;  died  in  infancy. 

10.  Olive  Theresa  Lovina  White,  born  in  1848;  married  Robert  D.  Crawford, 
of  Owosso,  Mich.,  in  1870,  and  resided  there;  they  had  4  children. 

Millard  W.  White,  son  of  Michael  V.  White,  was  born  in  Winchendon,  in  1859. 
He  was  probably  only  distantly  if  in  any  way  related  to  the  White  family  heretofore 
illuminated.  In  his  early  manhood  he  started  in  business  on  his  own  account,  with 
a  sawmill  in  Winchendon,  and  in  lumbering  operations.  About  1881  he  bought  the 
old  Prouty  and  Perkins  &  Goddard  mill,  near  the  Lawrence  Brook  Cemetery,  in 
Royalston,  which  Mr.  Caswell  stated  that  “he  continued  to  run  for  27  years,” — an 
incorrect  statement,  as  business  was  suspended  there  and  the  building  removed  to 
the  Newton  &  Davis  privilege,  higher  up  on  the  Lawrence,  in  1905,  to  replace  the 
old  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Caswell  stated  that  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Royalston  board  of  Selectmen  13  years,  but  Mr.  Caswell’s  list  of  Selectmen 
shows  that  it  was  9  years,  and  not  13,  that  Mr.  White  served  as  Selectman;  he  also 
served  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor  1  year,  and  as  Cemetery  Commissioner.  About 
1911  he  removed  to  Winchendon,  where  he  became  superintendent  of  an  extensive 
woodenware  plant,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  married  Jane  L.  Goodnow,  of  Oakham. 

Stephen  P.  White,  son  of  Stephen  and  Harriet  White,  was  born  in  Royalston, 
in  1828;  his  home  in  early  life  was  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town;  before  1860  he 
removed  to  the  Center,  and  made  his  home  at  the  place  designated  15W  on  our 
map;  he  was  employed  in  the  palmleaf  shop,  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
1861,  was  foreman  in  the  shop;  in  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  36th  Regiment  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infantry;  he  died  of  disease  in  the  service,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1864.  He 
married  Lucinda  Woodbury,  in  1856;  she  died  in  Royalston,  in  1926,  at  the  age  of 
95  years;  they  had  2  children:  Emeline  White,  born  in  1857;  married  Colin  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  they  had  2  children,  (of  whom  more  elsewhere,)  and  Irving  White. 
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THE  RICHARDSON  FAMILY. 

Timothy  Richardson  was  born  in  Attleboro,  about  1715,  and  removed  from 
Wrentham,  probably,  to  Royalston,  before  the  town  was  incorporated.  He  set¬ 
tled  on  the  place  at  the  north  part  of  the  town  long  known  as  the  Benjamin  W. 
Upham  place,  and  mentioned  as  occupied  in  1926  by  Miss  Margaret  Burrage.  Tim¬ 
othy  Richardson’s  wife  was  Alice  Wyman,  and  it  is  told  that  she  rode  with  him  on 
horseback  to  Royalston,  and  as  they  started  she  broke  off  a  twig  from  an  apple 
tree  to  use  as  a  riding  whip,  and  having  brought  it  to  her  new  home  she  stuck  it 
in  the  ground  and  it  took  root  and  became  a  thrifty  tree  and  bore  fruit  many  years. 

This  Timothy  Richardson  and  his  wife,  Alice,  were  the  first  named  of  the  16 
original  members  of  the  “Church  of  Christ  in  Royalston;”  he  was  the  person  di¬ 
rected  in  the  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  “to  notify  and  warn  the  free¬ 
holders  and  other  inhabitants  of  said  Royalston  to  meet  at  the  meeting-house  in 
Royalston”  for  the  first  town  meeting  for  the  election  of  town  officers;  at  that 
town  meeting  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  Selectmen, 
and  he  served  in  that  office  8  years;  he  served  as  the  first  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  in  1776;  he  was  probably  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  patriotic,  and  Mr.  Cross,  in  his  list  of  Royalston’s 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers,  includes  the  names  of  Abiel,  Abijah,  Eliphalet, 
Stephen  and  William  Richardson,  who,  probably,  were  all  sons  of  Timothy  Rich¬ 
ardson.  He  died  in  1801. 

Eliphalet  Richardson  married  Elizabeth  Chase,  in  1794;  they  settled  on  the 
next  place  north  of  his  father’s,  long  known  as  the  Eaton  place;  they  had  6  chil¬ 
dren,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  R.  Eaton  (see  page  257). 

Abiel  Richardson  married  Rebecca  Chase,  in  1794  (see  page  260). 

Abijah  Richardson  married  Hannah  Eddy,  in  1878;  they  remained  on  the  home 
place,  and  had  8  children,  one  of  whom  was 

Abijah  Richardson,  Jr.,  born  in  1794;  he  married  Lucy  Whitney,  in  1821  (see 
page  242);  and  they  also  remained  on  the  home  place;  they  had  several  children, 
among  them 

Ephraim  W.  Richardson,  who  graduated  from  college  with  much  promise,  but 
died  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Jefferson  Richardson,  born  in  1827;  became  a  school  teacher;  married,  and  had 
2  children;  he  enlisted  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died  in 
the  service  at  New  Orleans,  in  1863. 

Andrew  Jackson  Richardson,  born  in  1829;  he  enlisted  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  became  a  Captain. 

Abijah  Richardson,  Jr.,  married,  2nd,  Melinda  Cutler,  in  1834;  he  died  in  1840, 
and  she  died  in  1879;  and  they  had  3  children,  one  of  whom  was 

Leander  Richardson,  born  in  1838;  he  served  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Timothy  Richardson,  Jr.,  born  in  Attleboro,  in  1741;  he  married  Sarah  Estey, 
and  they  settled  on  the  next  place  south  of  his  father’s,  and  had  8  children. 

Stephen  Richardson,. son  of  Timothy,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Estey)  Richardson,  was 
born  in  1779;  he  resided  all  of  his  life  on  the  farm  on  which  his  father  settled;  he 
served  the  town  as  Selectman  in  1829,  1830  and  1846;  and  as  Assessor  in  1826;  he 
married,  1st,  Lydia  Raymond,  in  1807  (see  page  235);  they  had  3  children: 

Luther  Richardson,  born  in  1808;  married  Abigail  Hazelton,  of  Winchendon,  in 
1835;  he  died  in  Winchendon,  in  1842. 

Lysander  Richardson,  born  in  1812;  he  became  a  physician,  and  settled  in  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.,  where  he  died,  in  1843. 

Franklin  Richardson,  born  in  1815;  he  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm; 
he  married,  1st,  Sarah  Emerson,  in  1840;  the  wife  died  within  a  year,  and  her  infant 
daughter  soon  followed  her;  he  married,  2nd,  Abigail  M.  Tenney,  in  1841;  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1863,  he  removed  to  the  Center,  residing  for  a  time  on 
the  Frye  hill,  and  afterward  at  the  old  Major  Norton  place,  at  13E  on  our  map;  he 
kept  the  store  at  the  head  of  the  Common  about  2  years,  ending  in  1865;  he  died 
in  1881.  He  had  an  adopted  daughter,  Addie  (Falis)  Richardson,  who  married 
Henry  R.  Newton,  in  1880;  they  resided  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  had  2  sons. 

Stephen  Richardson’s  1st  wife,  Lydia  (Raymond)  Richardson,  died  in  1838;  he 
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married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Sally  (Grant)  Walker- Wilder,  in  1845;  it  was  her  3rd  marriage 
(see  page  266);  he  died  in  1863,  and  she  died  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  93  years. 

Among  other  members  of  the  Richardson  family,  whose  kinship  has  not  been 
exactly  traced,  but  who  were  probably  closely  related  to  those  here  “illuminated,” 
may  be  mentioned  Columbus  Richardson,  who  married  Mehitable  Nichols,  in  1826; 
and  George  Richardson,  who  married  Sophronia  Nichols,  in  1827  (see  page  254). 

Charles  Richardson,  too,  cannot  be  fully  illustrated;  his  place  was  at  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  well  up  towards  the  New  Hampshire  line;  he  was  a  thrifty 
farmer,  who  did  not  enter  very  much  into  public  life.  His  son, 

Charles  E.  Richardson,  remained  at  the  home  farm  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee  from  1909  until  the  time  of  this  print¬ 
ing  in  1927,  and  on  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  for  many  years;  he  was  a 
charter  member  of  Royalston  Grange,  and  held  important  offices;  he  married 
Mabel  Viola  Hutchins,  in  1901,  and  they  had  2  children:  Clara  Mabel  Richardson, 
born  in  1905,  and  Charles  Francis  Richardson,  born  in  1908. 

Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  whom  a  short  story  is  told  on  page  220,  was  prob¬ 
ably  only  distantly  if  at  all  related  to  the  Richardsons  here  expatiated.  It  may  be 
added  that  one  of  the  11  children  of  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson  was 

George  Carter  Richardson,  born  in  1808;  his  business  career  began  with  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  store  of  Franklin  Gregory,  after  which  he  was  Gregory’s  partner  for  5 
years;  he  then  went  to  Boston,  where,  with  various  partners,  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  dry-goods  importing,  commission  and  jobbing  business;  he  became  prom¬ 
inent  in  financial  and  business  organizations,  and  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  resided. 

CALEB  W.  DAY  FAMILY. 

Caleb  W.  Day  w$s  born  in  Richmond,  N.  H.,  in  1827.  His  father  died  in  his 
early  childhood,  and  his  mother  married  again  and  removed  to  Warwick.  When  he 
was  14  years  of  age  he  walked  from  Warwick  to  South  Royalston,  a  distance  of 
14  miles,  with  73  cents  in  money  and  all  his  belongings  tied  up  in  a  bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief.  He  secured  employment  in  the  carding  room  in  Rufus  Bullock’s  woolen 
mill,  where  he  received  $5  per  month  and  his  board  as  machine  tender  for  3  years, 
and  then  $1  per  day  as  overseer  of  the  carding  room  for  2  years;  after  which  he 
did  not  remain  at  the  woolen  mill  and  “grow  up”  to  be  its  superintendent  and  then 
its  wealthy  proprietor,  as  by  the  example  of  other  bright  and  good  boys  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  do;  but  he  turned  his  attention  from  manufactures  of  wool 
to  those  of  wood;  he  began  working  in  the  shoe-peg  business,  at  first  for  others,  and 
then  as  proprietor,  and  sometimes  with  a  partner;  he  was  also  connected  with  the 
furniture  manufacturing  business,  and  with  the  manufacture  of  brush-woods.  His 
shop  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885,  and  he  did  not  rebuild  in  South  Royalston,  but, 
taking  his  2  sons  into  partnership,  he  established  a  shop  at  “State  Line,”  in  the 
northerly  part  of  Winchendon,  near  the  New  Hampshire  line,  where  they  continued 
in  business  until  1908.  The  story  of  Mr.  Day’s  business  operations  is  more  fully 
told  on  pages  141  to  144,  inclusive. 

From  early  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  he  was  called  to  serve  the  community  in  various  official  positions. 
He  was  Selectman  7  years;  Assessor  12  years;  Overseer  of  the  Poor  more  than  20 
years;  School  Committee  10  years;  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library  12  years;  Trus¬ 
tee  of  various  town  funds  many  years.  He  was  a  member  and  for  many  years  a 
deacon  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  financial 
supporters;  at  his  death  he  left  a  fund  of  $1000  for  its  benefit.  He  was  a  Trustee 
of  the  Millers  River  National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

He  married  Mary  M.  Upham,  in  1848;  she  died  in  1903;  he  died  Sept.  16,  1919; 
they  had  6  children,  4  of  whom  lived  to  maturity: 

1.  Martha  C.  Day,  born  in  1850;  married  J - E.  Lyman,  of  Northfield;  he 

became  a  railroad  contractor,  and  they  resided  at  St.  Louis. 

2.  John  W.  Day,  born  in  1853;  married  Nellie  McColley;  he  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  shop  at  Winchendon;  he  died  in  1911. 

3.  Ellen  E.  Day,  born  in  1854;  married  Leander  M.  Drury,  who  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  hotel  in  Worcester. 
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4.  Charles  Lorenzo  Day,  born  in  1855;  he  was  in  partnership  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  brush-wood  business  in  Winchendon,  and  became  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  that  town,  serving  as  Assessor  for  many  years,  and  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Winchendon  Co-operative  Bank.  He  married  Sarah  Smith,  in  1878;  he  died  in 
1922;  they  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Annie  M.  Day,  born  in  1879. 

(2.)  Ethel  Day,  born  in  1883;  married - Thomas. 

(3.)  Hattie  W.  Day,  born  in  1886:  died  in  infancy. 

(4.)  Mildred  R.  Day,  born  in  1888;  married  Austin  Hayes. 

Another  Day  family  in  Royalston  was  that  of  Uri  Day,  who  occupied  a  farm 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  Uri  Day  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  church  at  South  Royalston.  Two  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Civil 
War:  Nathan  S.  Day,  born  in  1840;  enlisted  in  the  21st  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  in  1861;  discharged  for  disability  in  1863;  died  in  1889.  Uri  C.  Day,  born 
in  1844;  enlisted  in  the  53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  in  1862;  died  of 
disease,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  1863. 

David  W.  Day,  a  son  of  Chauncy  Day,  was  born  in  1831;  married  Amanda  E. 
Wheeler;  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
in  1861;  discharged  for  disability  in  1863;  died  in  1877. 

THE  HARRINGTONS. 

Luther  Harrington  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1809.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
but  a  young  child,  and  Luther’s  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  family  of  Col.  Josiah 
Wheeler,  at  South  Royalston,  whose  wife  was  his  mother’s  sister.  He  began  to 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  when  18  years  of  age,  and  became  a  builder,  but  later 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pine  furniture;  his  sawmill  and  shop  was  one  of 
several  located  on  the  north  side  of  Millers  River,  and  east  of  the  woolen  mill. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration,  in  1865,  and  on  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  1866. 

He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  first  members  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  when  it  was  organized  in  1837,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
erected  its  building  in  1838;  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  for  more  than  40  years, 
and  superintendent  and  teacher  in  its  Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

He  married  Sarah  Nourse,  in  1834;  she  died  in  1858;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  S. 
T.  F.  Burrage,  in  1860;  she  died,  and  he  married,  3rd,  a  Mrs.  Harwood,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him;  he  died  in  1886;  he  and  his  first  wife  had  2  children: 

1.  Henry  Martyn  Harrington,  born  in  1837;  he  received  a  full  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  was  principal  of  New  Salem  academy,  Spencer  high  school,  and  of 
a  Worcester  grammar  school;  he  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  North 
Adams  for  2  years,  resigning  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
which  he  retained  for  15  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  various  business  enter¬ 
prises;  he  was  always  active  in  church  and  Sunday-school  affairs,  wherever  he  was, 
and  was  also  prominent  in  secret  orders.  He  married  H.  Maria  Lovell,  in  1861; 
they  had  3  children;  he  died  at  Bridgeport,  in  1915. 

2.  Caroline  Ellen  Harrington,  born  in  1841;  she  acquired  a  good  education, 
and  taught  in  a  grammar  school,  and  in  a  woman’s  college  in  Ohio.  She  married 
Thomas  J.  Deavitt,  and  their  home  was  in  Montpelier,  Vt.;  they  had  5  children; 
she  died  in  1915. 

Hiram  Harrington  was  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmer  at  the  west  part  of 
Royalston.  He  served  as  Selectman  and  Assessor  in  1863,  1864  and  1865.  Some¬ 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  1869  he  acquired  the  old  Cutler  farm,  on  the  road  between 
the  Center  and  South  Royalston.  About  1901  the  buildings  on  the  place  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  were  soon  rebuilt.  He  had  a  son, 

Allen  Harrington,  born  in  1847;  he  married  Sophia  Elizabeth  Chase,  daughter 
of  Francis  and  Ruth  (Slade)  Chase,  and  sister  of  Charles  Francis  Chase,  and  they 
remained  on  the  Cutler  farm;  he  died  in  1922;  they  had  2  children: 

1.  Mamie  Ruth  Harrington,  married  Max  C.  Snow,  of  South  Royalston,  in  1916. 

2.  Arthur  A.  Harrington,  married  Pearl  May  Hawes,  in  1924;  they  remained 
on  the  home  farm. 
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THE  FARRAR  FAMILY. 

Salmon  S.  Farrar  was  born  in  Winchendon,  in  1809,  the  son  of  Daniel  Farrar. 
On  pages  66,  139  and  140  the  story  is  told  of  how  he  started  out  for  himself  before 
he  was  legally  “of  age,”  and  located  at  South  Royalston,  in  1829;  and  the  details 
of  his  manufacturing  business,  which  was  continued  in  one  location  by  him,  his 
son  and  his  grandson,  for  82  years,  are  there  given,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

While  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  those  who  held  the  principal 
town  offices,  or  those  who  gained  political  prominence,  he  was  a  public  spirited 
man  and  actively  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  He 
served  the  town  for  many  years  as  Collector  of  Taxes,  and  as  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  He  was  a  prominent  member  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church. 

He  married  Martha  Evans,  in  1832;  he  died  in  1883;  they  had  5  children: 

1.  Salmon  Nelson  Farrar,  born*  in  1837.  As  told  on  page  140,  he  grew  up  in 
hiu  father’s  business,  and  continued  it  after  his  father’s  death.  He  married  Sarah 
A.  Whitney,  in  1864;  she  died  in  1893,  and  he  died  in  1896;  they  had  1  child: 

(1.)  Walter  Nelson  Farrar,  born  in  1865.  He  followed  along  in  his  grand¬ 
father’s  and  afterwards  his  father’s  shop,  and  in  1890  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  N.  Farrar  &  Son,  under  which  he  continued 
the  business  until  the  death  of  his  father,  and  then  until  his  own  death,  in  1919. 
He  served  the  town  as  Selectman  5  years,  1904-1908,  as  Chief  Marshal  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  in  1915,  and  in  other  important  positions. 

He  married  Nellie  G.  Wheeler,  about  1895;  she  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
in  1871;  her  mother  died  suddenly,  while  she  was  attending  Westfield  Normal  School, 
and  her  father  died  3  months  later;  after  that  she  resided  with  her  guardian  in 
Worcester,  and  was  employed  in  an  office;  when  21  years  of  age  she  entered  the 
training  school  for  nurses  at  Fall  River  hospital,  where  she  achieved  proficiency, 
served  as  head  nurse,  and  had  full  charge  of  the  children’s  ward;  her  experience 
gained  there  enabled  her  to  be  of  service  in  many  cases  of  sickness  in  South  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  she  was  also  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town;  she  served  on  the 
School  Committee  5  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Antiques  and 
Curiosities  and  the  Committee  on  School  Exhibits  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion,  in  1915.  Walter  Nelson  Farrar  died  in  1919;  Nellie  G.  (Wheeler)  Farrar  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  M.  Holden,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.;  he  died  in  1924;  he  had  made  a  trip  to 
California,  and  had  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  Ontario,  owned  by  Benjamin  Hull  Wood, 
became  intimate  with  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife,  and  after  returning  to  the  east  cor¬ 
responded  with  them,  his  wife  acting  as  secretary;  after  Mr.  Holden  died,  in  1924, 
Mrs.  Wood  died,  and  the  correspondence  was  continued  between  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mrs.  Holden,  with  the  result  that  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  they  met, 
for  the  first  time,  on  a  train  at  North  Adams,  April  14,  1925,  and  proceeded  to 
Brattleboro,  where  they  were  married. 

2.  Martha  M.  Farrar,  2nd  child  of  Salmon  S.  and  Martha  (Evans)  Farrar,  wss 
born  in  1840;  she  became  a  school  teacher,  and  afterwards  married  Henry  N.  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  died  in  Athol,  in  1907;  they  had  3  children: 

(1.)  Mattie  Foster,  born  in  1872. 

(2.)  Myrtie  Foster,  born  in  1878. 

(3.)  Willie  Foster,  born  in  1884;  died  in  1885. 

3.  Edwin  Evans  Farrar,  3rd  child  of  Salmon  S.  and  Martha  (Evans)  Farrar, 
was  born  in  1844;  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  South  Royalston;  died  in  1922. 

4.  Helen  Isabella  Farrar,  4th  child,  was  born  in  1816;  died  in  1847. 

5.  S.  Ardella  Farrar,  5th  child,  born  in  1850;  she  married  Benjamin  Warren 
Rich,  in  1874;  she  died  in  1900. 

THE  SAFFORD  FAMILY. 

Roby  Ruel  Safford  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1821.  In  his  early  man¬ 
hood  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  woolen  manu¬ 
facturing  business.  He  was  one  of  the  band  of  about  30  members  of  the  Calvinistic 
Congregational  Church  in  Fitchburg  who  left  that  society,  in  1843,  and  organized 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church,  standing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
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other  radical  reforms  (see  page  127).  He  was  the  first  choristor  of  the  new 
church,  and  became  noted  for  his  fine  leadership  and  excellent  singing. 

About  1860  or  1861  he  removed  to  South  Royalston,  and  became  agent  and 
superintendent  of  the  Royalston  Woolen  Mill,  which  connection  he  held  until  1878. 
He  and  his  wife  were  prominent  members  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
His  singing  in  “old  folks  concerts”  and  on  other  occasions  was  always  very  much 
appreciated.  He  served  the  town  as  School  Committee  4  years  and  as  Assessor  2 
years.  He  married  Orissa  Wood  Maynard.  He  died  in  1892,  and  she  died  in  1904. 
They  had  7  children: 

Maria  O.  Safford,  married  Charles  A.  King,  son  of  John  King;  they  resided  in 
Worcester,  where  she  died,  in  1921. 

William  R.  Safford,  married  Anna  King,  and  they  resided  in  Athol. 

Henry  A.  Safford,  became  a  merchant  in  South  Royalston,  and  died  from  the 
results  of  an  accidental  gunshot  wound,  in  1887. 

Mary  E.  Safford,  married,  1st,  S.  A.  Sargent,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  2nd,  Henry 
Tottingham;  they  resided  in  Worcester,  where  he  died,  in  1914. 

Edward  Safford,  died  in  infancy. 

Myra  A.  Safford,  married  Dana  M.  Dustan,  a  former  teacher  in  the  South  Roy¬ 
alston  school;  they  resided  in  Worcester. 

Charles  R.  Safford,  born  in  Fitchburg,  in  1856.  He  went  with  other  Royalston 
boys  to  Colorado,  to  engage  in  cattle  raising,  in  1876,  but  returned  the  following 
year,  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  United  States  service  at  the  port  of  Boston, 
which  he  held  for  many  years,  with  several  promotions.  His  home  was  in  Quincy, 
where  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Memorial  Congregational  Church.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  South 
Royalston  School  Association,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  position  for  many  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  He  married  Drucilla  A.  Robinson,  and  they  had  8  sons. 

EVERARD  B.  HANSON. 

Everard  B.  Hanson,  who  became  prominent  in  Royalston  affairs,  was  born  in 
Maine,  in  1855.  After  receiving  school  and  academic  education  he  was  employed 
at  farming,  teaching  and  civil  engineering.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Athol,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Starrett  shops  for  4  or  5  years,  retiring  from  that  work  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  was  employed  in  railroad  work  at  Athol  and  Keene  for  several 
years.  In  1891  he  removed  to  South  Royalston,  where  he  served  the  Whitney 
Woolen  Mill  Company  as  bookkeeper,  superintendent  and  agent  until  1907;  and 
after  the  mill  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Woolen  Company  he  was  retained 
as  agent  and  superintendent.  In  1909  he  established  greenhouses  at  South  Royals¬ 
ton,  and  built  up  quite  a  business  in  growing  and  shipping  flowers,  cucumbers  and 
other  products  to  remunerative  markets. 

He  served  the  town  as  School  Committee  2  years,  and  as  Auditor  for  several 
years;  was  a  member  of  the  town  financial  committee  from  its  inauguration; 
served  on  the  committee  for  rebuilding  the  schoolhouse  and  public  hall  after  the 
calamitous  fire  of  1904;  and  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Building  committee. 

He  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  erecting  the  new  structure  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1904;  and  chairman  of  the  prudential  committee  and  clerk  of  the  Church  for 
many  years.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order,  and  held  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  in  that  and  other  fraternal  organizations.  He  held  commissions  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Notary  Public  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Hanson  married,  1st,  Lizzie  E.  Tucker,  in  1876;  she  died  in  1903;  they  had 
3  children: 

1.  John  Tucker  Hanson;  he  died  in  1898. 

2.  Viola  M.  Hanson;  she  married  Arthur  C.  Oliver,  of  Athol. 

3.  Ruth  E.  Hanson;  she  married  Stanley  F.  Smith,  of  Athol. 

Mr.  Hanson  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rowe,  Oct.  25,  1904;  this  was  the  date 
of  South  Royalston’s  great  fire,  and  the  recollection  is  that  the  Hanson  wedding 
function,  at  Athol,  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  exciting  reports  about  the 
destructive  catastrophe  in  connection  with  things  in  which  Mr.  Hanson  was  most 
intensely  interested.  He  died  in  1915. 
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THE  RICH  FAMILY. 

Benjamin  Ward  Rich,  son  of  Thatcher  Rich,  Jr.,  of  Phillipston,  was  born  in 
that  town,  in  1821.  In  the  vicinity  of  1850  he  opened  a  general  store  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Methodist  Church  building  in  South  Royalston,  and  that  store  was 
continued  there  by  him  and  his  son  for  something  like  60  years;  the  South  Royals¬ 
ton  post-office  was  located  in  the  store  for  about  10  years.  Benjamin  Ward  Rich 
was  a  man  of  character  and  integrity,  and  was  called  to  fill  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility;  he  served  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1886;  as  Select¬ 
man  6  years,  as  Assessor  4  years,  and  in  other  important  offices.  He  was  a  good 
musician,  leader  of  the  South  Royaiston  Brass  Band,  and  of  orchestras.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Lydia  B.  Witt;  he  died  in  1900;  they  had  4  children: 

1.  Benjamin  Warren  Rich,  born  in  1847.  He  began  to  work  in  his  father’s 
store  while  a  schoolboy,  and  grew  up  in  the  business,  and  continued  in  it  after  the 
death  of  his  father  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  postmaster  for  about  10 
years,  and  served  as  Selectman  3  years,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Bartlett  fund.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonry.  He  married,  1st, 
S.  Ardella  Farrar,  in  1874;  she  died  in  1900;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Irene  (Foster) 
Fuller.  He  died  in  1911,  and  his  2nd  wife  died  in  1923. 

2.  Jeremiah  Edward  Rich,  born  in  1849.  He  was  employed  in  the  Whitney 
chair  shop  at  South  Royalston  for  27  years,  elsewhere  for  several  years,  after 
which  he  was  with  his  brother  in  the  store  until  it  was  closed  in  1911.  He  was  for 
several  years  janitor  of  the  public  hall  and  school  building. 

3.  Marcia  Jeannette  Rich,  born  in  1857;  married,  1st,  F.  B.  Stockwell,  and 
2nd,  N.  McDonald;  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  had  2  children. 

4.  Charles  Witt  Rich,  born  in  1860.  He  received  a  commercial  college  educa¬ 
tion;  was  for  12  years  connected  with  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Boston;  then 
traveling  salesman  for  garment  manufacturers;  in  1900  he  established  a  dry-goods 
store  in  Athol;  afterwards  engaged  in  laundry  business,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  with  the  American  Woolen  Company.  He  became  prominent  in  Masonry. 
He  married  Jennie  M.  Hughes,  in  1892.  He  died  in  1925. 

Jeremiah  Atkins  Rich,  son  of  Thatcher  Rich,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Phillipston,  in 
1825.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  employed  in  railroad  bridge  building;  in  1850 
he  went  with  others  to  the  California  gold  mines,  returning  to  South  Royalston  in 
about  5  years;  he  then  became  connected  with  chair  manufacturing,  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  Whitney  chair  shop  until  the  business  was  discontinued,  in 
1893.  He  served  as  Representative  in  1874,  as  Selectman  6  years,  Assessor  8  years. 
Trustee  of  Public  Library  15  years,  and  in  other  important  positions.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  and  clerk  of  the  society 
for  several  years.  He  married  Susan  Kendall;  she  died  in  1903.  He  died  in  1899. 

George  Thatcher  Rich,  son  of  Thatcher  Rich,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Phillipston,  in 
1828.  He  was  employed  in  mechanical  pursuits,  in  Athol,  South  Royalston,  Gard¬ 
ner  and  Fitchburg.  He  was  best  known,  probably,  from  his  prominence  in  musical 
affairs.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  South  Royalston  Brass  Band,  organizer  and  leader 
of  the  Gardner  Band,  and  one  of  the  organizers  and  leader  of  the  Fitchburg  Cor¬ 
net  Band;  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  leader  of  the  21st  Massachusetts 
Regiment  Band;  and  he  played  in  orchestras  for  25  years.  He  married  Frances 
Johnson,  and  they  had  4  children;  two  sons,  Frederick  and  Thatcher,  became  loco¬ 
motive  engineers  on  the  Fitchburg  railroad. 

THE  RICHMONDS. 

Alfred  J.  Richmond  was  born  in  England,  in  1843,  and  came  to  New  England 
in  1882,  and  settled  in  South  Royalston  a  few  years  later.  He  married,  1st,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Forrest,  who  died  in  1893;  they  had  5  children,  4  of  who  lived  to  maturity; 
one  son  became  a  clergyman;  and  another  son,  Edward  J.  Richmond,  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  stores  in  Baldwinville  and  South  Royalston,  and  Alfred  J.  Richmond  was 
manager  of  the  South  Royalston  store  for  many  years.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church.  He  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Brown,  in  1900. 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1926. 

Edward  J.  Richmond,  son  of  Alfred  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Forrest)  Richmond,  was 
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born  in  England,  in  1870;  he  came  to  South  Royalston  with  his  parents,  and  was 
employed  as  a  weaver  in  the  woolen  mill  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1892;  a 
year  or  two  later  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  general  store  in  Baldwinville,  and 
in  1896  he  acquired  the  whole  business  of  the  store,  and  began  taking  orders  and 
delivering  goods  in  South  Royalston;  in  a  short  time  he  acquired  the  old  store  of 
Lyman  L.  Clark  &  Co.,  at  South  Royalston,  restocked  it,  and  with  his  father,  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Richmond,  as  manager,  continued  a  successful  business  in  both  stores;  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  South  Royalston  in  1911,  and  his  brother,  Forrest  E. 
Richmond,  served  as  assistant.  After  a  few  years  he  disposed  of  the  South  Roy¬ 
alston  store  and  made  his  home  in  Baldwinville.  He  married  Bessie  Margaret 
Harris,  and  they  had  2  children. 

THE  CLARK  FAMILY. 

Members  of  the  Clark  family  were  quite  numerous  in  Royalston  during  the 
first  century  of  its  history.  From  incomplete  and  not  very  exactly  corresponding 
records  in  the  Memorial  and  in  Caswell’s  History,  and  from  other  sources,  without 
any  attempt  to  trace  the  genealogy  through  the  published  Vital  Records,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  relating  to  members  of  the  family  has  been  gathered. 

Benjamin  Clark  came  to  Royalston  a  few  years  after  its  incorporation,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  the  buildings  on  which  were  placed  at  the  end  of  a  short  road 
leading  easterly  from  the  road  from  the  Center  to  South  Royalston,  and  south  of 
the  place  for  many  years  known  as  the  Jones  place  and  more  recently  as  the  Lemon 
place.  His  wife  was  Mehitable  Edson,  and  it  is  told  that  he  brought  her  from 
Bridgewater  to  the  new  home  in  an  ox-cart.  He  served  2  years  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  as  drummer,  and  he  was  also  reputed  as  a  “singing  master.”  He  died  in 
1815,  aged  66,  and  his  wife  died  in  1841,  aged  88;  they  had  6  or  7  children. 

Benjamin  Clark,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Clark,  married  Susannah  Dolbear;  he 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm,  where  he  died,  in  1833;  his  widow  survived  him 
many  years,  and  attended  the  Centennial  Celebration,  in  1865,  in  her  91st  year. 

Timothy  Clark,  a  son  of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Susannah  (Dolbear)  Clark,  was 
born  in  1808;  he  married  Mary  A.  Sprague,  in  1843,  and  remained  on  the  old  farm 
of  his  father  and  grandfather  for  the  most  of  his  life;  they  had  7  children. 

Edson  Clark,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable  (Edson)  Clark,  married  Lepha 
Fuller,  and  they  had  several  children.  He  lived  for  many  years  at  the  place  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  Benjamin  Blanchard,  who  established  the  first  saw-mill  and 
the  first  grist-mill  at  South  Royalston,  and  owned  a  large  part  of  the  land  on  which 
South  Royalston  wss  built,  but  which  originally  was  parts  of  Athol  and  Phillipston. 
(See  page  66.)  This  Edson  Clark  place  has  now  for  many  years  been  known  as  the 
Putney  place. 

Ambrose  Clark,  son  of  Edson  and  Lepha  (Fuller)  Clark,  was  born  in  1806;  he 
married  Joanna  Sherw.in,  in  1827;  they  had  6  children;  he  died  in  1882. 

Lyman  Clark,  son  of  Edson  and  Lepha  (Fuller)  Clark,  was  born  in  1813;  he  was 
the  village  shoemaker,  and  a  prominent  musician  in  the  South  Royalston  Band;  he 
married  Olive  Chandler,  and  they  had  3  children. 

Lyman  L.  Clark,  son  of  Lyman  and  Olive  (Chandler)  Clark,  was  born  in  1844; 
in  his  early  life  he  was  employed  in  the  chair  shop,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
band.  In  the  vicinity  of  1873  he  bought  a  general  store  in  South  Royalston,  and 
continued  in  trade  there  for  about  30  years,  with  Henry  R.  Safford  as  partner  part 
of  the  time;  he  was  postmaster  from  1885  to  1901.  He  married  Ellen  Sargent. 
He  died  in  1922. 

Samuel  Clark,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable  (Edson)  Clark,  married  Luseba 
Ward;  they  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  south-west  part  of  Royalston.  They  had  7 
children,  one  of  whom,  Susan  G.  Clark,  married  Calvin  C.  Chapin,  and  they  settled 
on  the  farm  with  her  parents,  and  had  5  children  born  there. 

Eber  (not  Eben)  Clark,  another  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable  (Edson) 
Clark,  settled  east  of  the  Cutler  place,  now  long  known  as  the  Harrington  place. 
He  married  Sally  Chase,  in  1813;  they  had  7  children,  among  whom  were  Mary 
Ann  Clark,  who  married  Luke  Temple,  and  Moses  Lovell  Clark,  who  married 
Anna  M.  Temple;  both  resided  in  Fitchburg  for  many  years. 
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Lyman  Stone  was  born  in  Dover,  Vt.,  in  1825,  the  youngest  of  7  children  of  his 
parents.  The  father  died  while  Lyman  was  an  infant,  and  the  mother  had  a  hard 
struggle  in  caring  for  the  family.  His  home  was  in  Fitz william,  N.  H.,  after  he 
was  5  years  of  age  until  he  was  21,  when,  with  $400  and  3  suits  of  clothes,  which 
he  had  accumulated  by  hard  work  and  economy,  he  acquired  the  old  Lieut.  Jonas 
Allen  saw-mill  place,  on  Beaver  Brook,  in  the  easterly  part  of  Royalston. 

On  page  65  James  Stone  was  named  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  former 
Allen  sawmill.  The  Masschusetts  Register  for  1853  erroneously  gave  the  name  of 
James  Stone,  Royalston,  in  its  list  of  sawmill  proprietors,  which  led  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Lyman  Stone's  father  might  have  been  named  James  and  that  he  might 
have  preceded  Lyman,  which  better  information  disproves. 

Lyman  Stone  acquired  the  place  in  the  vicinity  of  1846,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering  and  turning  out  chair  stock 
and  other  material.  He  was  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  served  as  Selectman, 
Assessor,  School  Committee,  and  in  ‘charge  of  highways  many  years. 

Lyman  Stone  married  Marilla  Amanda  Waste,  of  Whitingham,  Vt.,  in  1850. 
They  lived  in  the  home  which  he  had  built,  near  his  mill,  for  more  than  50  years, 
and  there,  on  Feb.  14,  1900,  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
with  a  dinner  served  to  39  descendants  and  those  connected  by  marriage,  and  a 
reception  which  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  Stone  died  Sept.  21,  1900.  His  wife, 
Marilla  Amanda  (Waste)  Stone,  has  lived  to  celebrate  many  birthday  anniversaries, 
as  it  has  become  a  custom  to  observe  the  occasion  each  year  at  the  home  of  one  of 
her  children,  a  large  company  of  relatives  always  gathering  for  the  event.  She  is 
a  guest  of  special  honor  at  gatherings  of  aged  people,  and  always  appreciated  by 
the  younger  people.  She  gracefully  presided  at  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel 
on  a  float  in  the  street  parade  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  in  1915,  when 
she  was  within  a  few  days  of  her  85th  birthday. 

Lyman  and  Marilla  Amanda  (Waste)  Stone  had  9  children,  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  of  later  generations  are  numerous;  full  details  cannot  be  given,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  to  gather  anything  like  complete  data  relating  to  a  constantly 
increasing  and  changing  line  of  descendants;  but  the  following,  gathered  from 
various  sources,  are  probably  reasonably  accurate,  “as  far  as  they  go.” 

1.  Edward  Lyman  Stone,  son  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  Amanda  (Waste)  Stone, 
born  March  31,  1852.  After  attending  school  he  was  employed  at  his  father’s  mill 
for  a  while.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Fitzwilliam  Depot,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Burbank  &  Stone,  with  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill,  producing  lumber, 
chair  stock,  pail  stock,  and  other  material;  the  next  year  the  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  Mr.  Stone  continued  the  business.  In  1894  the  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  was  rebuilt  the  same  year.  In  1913  the  business  was  turned  over  to  his 
son,  Robert  W.  Stone. 

Edward  L.  Stone  married  Emma  Frances  Collins,  March  31,  1875;  they  had  2 
children;  she  died  Oct.  6,  1920.  He  married,  2nd,  Mrs.  Nellie  (Hayden)  Norris, 
Dec.  22,  1921.  Mr.  Stone  died  suddenly,  Dec.  6,  1926.  He  and  his  wife  were  active 
in  the  affairs  of  Fitzwilliam  Depot  village,  and  loyal  supporters  of  the  Methodist 
church  there;  by  his  will  he  left  a  fund  of  $1000  for  that  church.  At  the  annual 
March  meeting  for  1927  the  town  of  Fitzwilliam  accepted  from  his  son,  Robert  W. 
Stone,  a  gift  of  23  acres  of  land  for  reforestation  purposes,  in  memory  of  Edward 
L.  Stone,  with  the  provision  that  a  suitable  commemorative  tablet  be  erected. 

Robert  Waldo  Stone,  son  of  Edward  L.  and  Emma  F.  (Collins)  Stone,  in  his 
early  life  gained  practical  knowledge  of  his  father’s  business,  so  that  he  was  well 
prepared  to  take  it  over  in  1913,  and  has  carried  it  on  up  to  the  present  writing,  in 
1927;  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  again  in  1923,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt. 

Robert  W.  Stone  married,  and  had  several  children;  his  1st  wife  died,  and  he 
married,  2nd,  Mabel  L.  Francis,  in  1921.  Mildred  Bailey  Stone,  a  daughter  of 
Robert,  married  William  Haskell  Davis,  in  1924,  and  they  are  credited  with  a 
daughter,  Marilyn.  Other  children  of  Robert  W.  Stone  are  Evelyn,  Frank,  Rollin 
and  Roscoe. 

Florence  Stone,  daughter  of  Edward  L.  and  Emma  F.  (Collins)  Stone,  married 
Charles  Cudworth,  and  they  made  their  home  in  Orange. 
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2.  Clarence  Ebenezer  Stone,  son  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  Amanda  (Waste) 
Stone,  was  born  Jan.  10,  1854.  He  married  Mary  Isabelle  Averill,  of  North  New¬ 
castle,  Maine,  Jan.  10,  1876.  They  settled  on  a  place  north  of  the  Stone  sawmill, 
and  with  his  farming  there,  and  service  of  the  town  in  highway  and  bridge  work, 
eemetery  improvements,  inspection  of  meats  and  other  lines,  he  has  filled  his  life 
with  useful  activities.  The  golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone 
was  observed  May  31,  1926,  the  time  having  been  advanced  from  the  actual  date 
in  January,  perhaps  to  insure  a  more  comfortable  season.  About  120  relatives  and 
friends  called  at  the  home  during  the  day  and  evening,  to  offer  congratulations  and 
good  wishes,  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  sociability  of  the  occasion.  Royalston’s 
youngest  old  lady,  Mrs.  Marilla  A.  Stone,  in  her  96th  year,  assisted  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  line.  Among  the  gifts  were  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  people  of  the  northeast 
neighborhood,  and  a  purse  of  $185  in  gold  from  townspeople,  relatives  and  out  of 
town  friends. 

Clarence  E.  and  Mary  Isabelle  Stone  had  4  children:  Clara,  Maude,  Chester, 
and  Roland.  Clara  Stone  married  Ryland  Doten,  and  resided  in  Gardner.  Maude 
E.  Stone  married  Harry  D.  Bixby,  in  1900;  they  had  a  daughter,  Louise  S.  Bixby, 
born  in  1908;  Mr.  Bixby  died  in  1915;  Mrs.  Maude  E.  (Stone)  Bixby  married,  2nd, 
Sidney  E.  White,  of  Winchendon.  Chester  Stone  and  Roland  Stone  are  both  men¬ 
tioned  in  newspaper  items  as  having  families. 

3.  Emma  Marilla  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born 
Nov.  24,  1855.  She  married  Sidney  H.  Thayer,  of  Athol,  Nov.  18,  1875;  he  died 
Nov.  4,  1919.  They  had  3  children:  Etta,  Sadie  and  Frank. 

4.  Mary  Lucinda  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born 
Sept.  23,  1858.  She  married  James  Orville  Hayden,  May  11,  1877.  They  had  3 
children:  Edith,  born  in  1881,  married  Frank  A.  Barlow,  and  died  in  1906;  Arthur; 
and  Orville,  who  died  in  1919. 

5.  Harriet  Maria  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born 
Oct.  15,  1862.  She  married  George  E.  Carkin,  July  4,  1882.  They  had  a  daughter, 
Winnifred  E.,  who  died  in  1888. 

6.  Julia  Lillian  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born 
June  4,  1866.  She  married  Alonzo  S.  Parker,  June  17,  1885.  They  had  2  children: 
Harry  and  Ruth. 

7.  Cora  Viola  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born  May 
9,  1868.  She  married  George  H.  Richards,  Dec.  24,  1892;  he  died  June  9,  1909. 
They  had  4  children:  Guy,  Eva,  Ray,  and  Roy.  That  Guy  and  Roy  have  married 
and  had  children  is  indicated  in  a  newspaper  report  of  the  golden  wedding  celebra- 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Stone,  which  listed,  among  the  large  number  of  rela¬ 
tives  present,  12  bearing  the  name  of  Richards,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Cora  Richards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Richards,  George,  Neva,  Dorothy, 
Ina,  Rita,  Hope,  and  Master  Guy  Richards. 

8.  Lizzie  Amelia  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born 
Dec.  11,  1869,  and  died  Feb.  23,  1870. 

9.  Alice  Ella  Stone,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Marilla  A.  Stone,  was  born  Jan. 
11,  1871.  She  married  Herbert  O.  Smith,  Nov.  24,  1898.  Mr.  Smith  followed  his 
father-in-law,  Lyman  Stone,  at  the  mill  place,  and  has  continued  there  to  the  time 
of  this  printing,  in  1927.  In  1914  he  was  elected  as  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  the  position  for  each  following  term. 

THE  MACKENZIE  FAMILY. 

Colin  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  of  Scottish  parentage,  in  1854. 
Following  the  death  of  his  parents  in  1870  he  removed  to  Winchendon,  attended 
Cushing  Academy  2  years,  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  removed  to  Royals¬ 
ton  in  1876.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  has  served 
as  Selectman,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Trustee  of 
the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library,  Trustee  of  the  John  N.  Bartlett  Fund,  on 
the  Financial  Advisory  Committee,  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  in  other  positions,  most  of  which  he  has  held  for  many  years;  and  he  has  also 
served  as  Sexton  at  the  Center  for  several  years. 
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Colin  Mackenzie  married  Emeline  Esther  White,  daughter  of  Stephen  P.  and 
Lucinda  (Woodbury)  White,  Sept.  20,  1880.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  served  as  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Royalston  Public  Library  and  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library 
since  Sept.  1,  1897,  a  period  now  at  this  writing  in  1927,  of  nearly  30  years.  Colin 
and  Emeline  (White)  Mackenzie  have  had  2  children: 

1.  Bessie  Janet  Mackenzie,  born  May  26,  1884.  She  graduated  at  Cushing 
Academy,  and  was  at  Simmons  College  2  years.  She  became  an  educator,  and 
has  been  mentioned  as  having  served  as  teacher  of  history  in  a  Junior  High  School 
at  New  Haven,  and  as  supervisory  principal  of  a  school  at  Danbury,  Conn.  She 
married  Everett  Edward  Kahrman,  Oct.  1, 1921.  They  have  a  child,  Elizabeth. 

2.  Harlan  Roderick  Mackenzie,  born  Sept.  24,  1886.  He  graduated  at  Cushing 
Academy,  and  was  at  Colby  College  2  years.  He  was  Boys°  Work  Director  with 
the  Fitchburg  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  several  years,  resigning  to 
accept  a  position  for  larger  service  with  the  Association  at  Franklin,  Mass.  He 
married  Gladys  D.  White.  They  are  credited  with  3  children:  Charlotte,  Ruth, 
and  Harlan  R.,  Jr. 

THE  MORSE  FAMILY. 

The  place  in  Royalston  long  known  as  the  Russell  Morse  place,  was  first  set¬ 
tled  by  Thomas  Perry,  who  married  and  had  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
Memorial  states  that  he  sold  the  place  to  Ammi  Faulkner,  and  resided  with  him 
there;  feeble,  and  somewhat  deranged,  on  a  night  in  January,  1810,  Mr.  Perry  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  cold  and  snow,  and  died;  he  was  90  years  old. 

Ammi  Faulkner  was  twice  married,  and  is  credited  with  9  children  by  his  first 
wife.  He  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  town  affairs;  he  served  as  Selectman  in 
1798,  and  as  Assessor  20  years  between  1783  and  1810;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  a  deacon  of  the  First  Church  for  35  years.  He  died  in  1845,  aged  89. 


RUSSELL  MORSE  HOMESTEAD. 


The  buildings  shown  in  the  picture  are  located  near  the  center  of  Square  15  on 
our  map  on  page  40,  and  adjacent  to  the  old  schoolhouse  location  designated  by  S, 
about  2  miles  north  of  the  Center.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  first 
buildings  were  not  located  at  the  position  of  those  in  the  picture,  for  there  is  a 
remembrance  of  an  old  cellar  hole  some  distance  to  the  west,  at  a  point  overlook¬ 
ing  a  large  section  of  the  west  part  of  the  town,  the  place  being  on  the  ridge  some¬ 
times  called  the  “backbone”  of  Royalston,  with  the  valley  of  the  Lawrence  River 
at  the  east  and  the  valley  of  the  Tally  River  at  the  west. 

Russell  Morse  was  of  the  6th  generation  from  Samuel  Morse,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  a  son,  came  from  England  to  New  England  in  1635.  More  than  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  July  12,  1786,  Russell  Morse  was  born,  probably  at  Hubbardston, 
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where  his  parents  resided.  Russell  Morse  acquired  the  Ammi  Faulkner  place; 
but  the  Memorial  story  that  Faulkner  was  caring  for  Perry  there  as  late  as  1810, 
while  Morse's  first  child  was  born  in  1808,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Morse 
might  have  resided  elswhere  in  Royalston  before  he  acquired  the  Faulkner  place. 

Along  with  his  farming  activities  Russell  Morse  was  called  to  notable  public 
service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  military  company,  the  Royalston  Grena¬ 
diers,  and  probably  marched  with  his  company  to  Boston,  starting  on  Sunday, 
April  10,  1814,  after  attending  divine  service,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  help  to  repel 
a  possible  invasion  by  the  British.  He  served  as  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  3  years,  as  Selectman  9  years,  Assessor  9  years,  School  Committee  several 
years,  and  in  other  important  and  influential  positions. 

Russell  Morse  married  Betsey  Waite,  July  30,  1807.  They  had  7  children.  He 
died  Oct.  27,  1869;  she  died  Nov.  13,  1869. 

In  the  details  relating  to  the  children  following,  they  are  all  mentioned  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  Russell  and  Betsey;  but  in  the  Vital  Records,  probably  very  accurate 
transcripts  of  the  original  town  records,  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  are  named  as  children 
of  Russell  and  Elizabeth.  Russell  Morse  had  only  one  wife;  but  apparently  she 
had  two  names;  without  doubt  she  was  named  Elizabeth,  and  her  relatives  had 
that  name  placed  on  the  record  at  her  grave;  but  Betsey  was  apparently  a  name 
that  was  used  by  and  concerning  her  so  much  that  it  got  into  the  town  records.- 
Probably  many  of  those  who  were  named  Elizabeth  were  called  Betsey  in  the 
olden  time;  but  in  later  years  many  Elizabeths  have  become  Lizzies. 

The  4th  child  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  in  the  Vital  Records.  She  was 
very  generally  known  as  Eliza,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  some  of  her  relatives 
had  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth  came  from  the  funeral  and  cemetery  records. 
While  in  this  case  both  names,  Eliza  and  Elizabeth,  have  adhered  to  one  person, 
we  find  among  the  children  of  Col.  Benjamin  Brown,  Eliza,  born  in  1820,  and  also 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1833,  who  was  originally  named  Betsey,  but  later  took  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  sisters  lived  scores  of  years  as  Eliza  and  Elizabeth. 

1.  Caroline  Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born 
Nov.  15,  1808.  She  married  Chauncy  Chase,  Dec.  2,  1830.  He  died  Feb.  26,  1878; 
she  died  Dec.  28,  1894.  They  had  6  children.  Details  relating  to  the  children  and 
other  descendants  and  other  items  concerning  the  family  are  given  on  page  256, 
under  the  Chase  Family,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

2.  Nelson  Morse,  son  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1810.  He  resided  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  for  several  years,  and  about  1854  removed 
to  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Cheshire  County  jail,  and  after¬ 
wards  engaged  in  real  estate  and  auction  commission  business.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Sarah  W.  Flagg,  in  1834; 
she  died  in  the  vicinity  of  1880,  and  he  died  Jan.  3,  1883.  They  had  2  children; 

(1.)  Milo  Morse,  who  died  in  infancy. 

(2.)  Julius  Nelson  Morse,  born  in  Royalston,  Aug.  5,  1840.  After  the  family 
removed  to  Keene,  and  when  he  was  14  or  15  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Cheshire  Republican  as  an  apprentice,  learned  the  printer’s  trade  and  became 
familiar  with  the  details  of  newspaper  work.  He  gained  valuable  experience  by 
working  on  newspapers  elsewhere,  and  in  1865  he  returned  to  Keene,  and  with  a 
partner  purchased  the  Cheshire  Republican,  and  a  little  later  he  bought  his  part¬ 
ner’s  interest  and  became  sole  proprietor;  he  continued  as  editor  and  publisher 
until  1878,  when  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  active  business,  although  he  con¬ 
tinued  some  editorial  work  for  the  Republican,  and  was  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  several  prominent  newspapers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  an  official  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  trustee  of  a  savings 
bank,  and  an  officer  in  several  societies  engaged  in  humanitarian  and  public  im¬ 
provement  work,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  married,  1st,  Elizabeth 
W.  Poole,  Jan.  23,  1868;  she  died  Sept.  28,  1869;  he  married,  2nd,  Anna  M.  Chase, 
Oct.  18,  1874;  he  died  Feb.  21,  1896. 

3.  Esther  Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born 
Jan.  3,  1813.  She  married  George  Chase,  Sept.  2,  1835.  He  died  March  9,  1886; 
she  died  Dec.  13,  1906.  They  had  5  children.  Further  information  relating  to  the 
descendants  and  the  affairs  of  the  family  are  given  on  page  258,  under  the  Chase 
Family,  and  for  that  reason  are  omitted  here. 
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4.  Eliza  Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born 
Feb.  16,  1815.  She  married  Elmer  Bartlett,  Aug.  2,  1843.  He  was  in  business  in 
Boston,  and  they  resided  there  until  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1851;  after  that  she  made 
her  home  in  Royalston  for  many  years,  but  resided  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
very  long  life  at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Cambridge,  where  she  died  Jan.  15,  1905. 
She  and  her  husband  were  the  parents  of  2  children: 

(1.)  Emma  Greene  Bartlett,  born  Jan.  24,  1848;  died  Oct.  8,  1865. 

(2.)  Edward  Elmer  Bartlett,  born  Sept.  23,  1850. 

5.  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  son  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born 
May  17,  1819.  He  lived  on  the  John  Prescott  place,  near  his  father’s.  For  several 
years,  in  connection  with  his  farming,  he  manufactured  door  mats  from  palmleaf 
waste,  as  mentioned  on  page  86.  He  was  a  partner  with  his  oldest  son  in  the  firm 
of  R.  Morse,  Jr.  &  Co.,  operating  the  store  at  the  head  of  the  Common.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  Committee  in  1865,  and  of  the  Town  Hall 
Building  Committee  in  1866;  he  died  before  the  building  was  completed.  He 
married  Mary  Ann  Stebbins,  Feb.  1,  1843.  He  died  Oct.  27,  1867.  He  had  arranged 
to  care  for  his  aged  parents  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  shock  to  them;  they  survived  him  only  about  2  years.  The  wife  of  Russell 
Morse,  Jr.,  died  Aug.  16,  1876.  They  had  4  children: 

(1.)  Edwards  Russell  Morse,  born  Aug.  23,  1844.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
the  farm,  in  his  boyhood  he  assisted  his  father  in  manufacturing  palmleaf  mats; 
later  he  was  employed  at  splitting  palmleaf  at  the  Newton  shop  at  the  Center. 
In  1866,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  Morse,  Jr.  &  Co., 
he  acquired  the  store  at  the  head  of  the  Common;  his  father  died  Oct.  27,  1867, 
and  Edwards  Russell  Morse  continued  the  business  for  about  a  year,  when  he  sold 
out.  He  had  a  drygoods  store  in  Gardner,  and  afterwards  was  employed  in  similar 
stores  in  Gardner,  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere.  The  latest  information 
is  that  he  has  lived  at  the  south  many  years,  probably  in  Tennessee.  He  married 
Carrie  W.  Neff,  at  Worcester,  June  10,  1873;  they  had  a  child.  There  was  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  2nd  marriage,  too  indefinite  to  be  recorded  here. 

(2.)  Calista  Stebbins  Morse,  born  July  12,  1846.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
that  her  brother,  Edwards  Russell  Morse,  was  married,  June  10,  1873,  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  she  was  married  to  George  Harrison  Wood;  details  pertaining  to  his  career 
are  given  on  page  279,  under  the  Wood  Family.  They  removed  to  Florida  about 
1884,  and  resided  there  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Wood  died  at  Tangerine, 
in  1908,  and  his  wife  died  there,  Jan.  10,  1925.  They  had  a  daughter: 

[1.]  Winifred  Morse  Wood,  born  May  1, 1884;  she  married  Clarence  H.  Estey, 
June  8,  1920;  they  had  a  child,  Emma  Winifred  Estey,  born  Feb.  3,  1922. 

(3.)  John  Prescott  Morse,  born  probably  about  1850.  He  remained  at  the  old 
Morse  farm  until  his  early  manhood.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  removed 
to  Brockton,  where  he  engaged  in  express  business,  an  important  part  of  his  work 
being  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  the  numerous  shoe  manufactories  of 
Brockton  to  the  metropolitan  market  at  Boston,  and  quite  likely  the  carrying  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  in  the  opposite  direction; 
the  business  expanded  immensely  under  his  management,  and  was  very  remunera¬ 
tive.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Brocton  city  government,  and  it  has  been  told 
that  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city,  as  to  the  truth  of  which  there  is  uncertainty. 
He  was  also  said  to  have  been  prominently  identified  with  street  railway  and  real 
estate  development.  He  married,  and  had  a  daughter.  He  died  in  Brockton. 

(4.)  Jenner  E.  Morse,  born  Nov.  29,  1859.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1876,  he  attended  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Academy,  with  the  intention  of  preparing 
for  Dartmouth  College;  but  after  graduating  from  the  academy  he  changed  his 
plans,  and  entered  a  law  office  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half,  after  which  he  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  entering 
the  law  department,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan;  he  continued  his  law  reading  at  Westboro  during  the 
summer  vacation,  and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  the  University,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  the  class  of  1883,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  then  located 
at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession,  and  became  prominent  in 
politics  and  public  affairs. 
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6.  Mary  Morse,  daughter  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse,  was  born 
May  6,  1824.  She  married,  1st,  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett,  May  23,  1843.  He 
died  June  5,  1852.  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Cora  Vinette  Bartlett,  born  March  15,  1845. 

(2.)  Hubert  Carlton  Bartlett,  born  Feb.  20,  1848. 

Mary  (Morse)  Bartlett  married,  2nd,  David  Peabody  Foster,  Nov.  15,  1859. 
He  had  been  her  nearest  neighbor,  owning  the  place  adjoining  her  home,  for  many 
years;  but  her  place  being  the  most  desirable,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
occupy  it,  and  it  was  the  home  of  both  during  the  remainder  of  their  long  lives. 
David  Peabody  Foster  died  April  5,  1903,  and  Mary  (Morse)  Bartlett-Foster  died 
May  17,  1907.  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Mary  Emma  Foster,  born  Nov.  11,  1863;  died  March  18,  1890. 

(2.)  Dellie  Peabody  Foster,  born  April  15,  1868. 

The  house  represented  in  the  picture  is  located  at  the  position  indicated  at  13N 
on  our  map  of  Royalston  Center  Village.  It  was  built  by  Ebenezer  Cheney,  and 
bought  by  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  was  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  wife,  Mary  (Morse)  Bartlett,  both 
until  and  after  her  marriage  to  David  P.  Foster,  and  until  her  death,  in  1907.  Mr. 


THE  BARTLETT -FOSTER  PLACE. 


Foster  built  the  larger  barn  shown  in  the  picture,  which  was  taken  in  1873;  and 
otherwise,  allowing  for  the  constantly  increasing  growth  of  the  trees,  the  picture 
shows  the  place  substantially  as  it  appeared  at  any  time  within  60  years  after  it 
was  built.  The  place  was  sold  to  Colin  Mackenzie  about  1908,  and  he  made  im¬ 
provements  and  changes  which  have  quite  materially  altered  its  appearance. 

7.  Emeline  Morse,  youngest  daughter  of  Russell  and  Betsey  (Waite)  Morse, 
was  born  in  Royalston,  Feb.  17,  1827.  She  married  Josiah  Wilder,  Sept.  19,  1854. 
Josiah  Wilder’s  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sally  Grant,  was  thrice  married; 
1st,  to  Nathaniel  Walker,  in  1807;  he  died  in  1813;  she  married,  2nd,  Capt.  Benja¬ 
min  Wilder,  of  Winchendon,  in  1825;  he  was  the  father  of  Josiah;  she  married,  3rd, 
Stephen  Richardson,  of  Royalston,  in  1845.  Josiah  Wilder’s  early  life  was  probably 
passed  in  Winchendon;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  his  mother  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Richardson,  Josiah  was  sometimes  at  her  home  in  Royalston,  and  there 
met  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  In  the  vicinity  of  1850  he  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  seeds  and 
supplies.  Ohio  at  that  time  was  considered  quite  far  west,  and  no  doubt  that  from 
Cincinnati  he  sent  out  machines  and  materials  to  the  enormous  developing  new 
country  beyond,  which,  in  size  and  quantity,  would  have  seemed  immense  to  the 
rock-bound  New  England  agriculturist. 

Josiah  Wilder  died  July  11,  1888;  his  wife,  Emeline  (Morse)  Wilder,  died  Feb. 
17,  1907,  on  her  80th  birthday.  They  had  8  children: 
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(1.)  Florence  Louise  Wilder,  born  Feb.  4,  1857;  married  Julius  Friedeborn,  in 
1878;  they  had  1  child. 

(2.)  Ida  Belle  Wilder,  born  Feb.  13,  1859;  married  Samuel  M.  Goodman,  in 
1883;  they  had  3  children. 

(3.)  William  Hamlin  Wilder,  born  Dec.  16,  1861;  he  became  a  physician,  and 
resided  in  Chicago;  he  married,  1st,  Ella  Taylor,  in  1884;  she  died  in  1899;  they 
had  1  child;  he  married,  2nd,  Carrie  Rothschild,  in  1907;  they  had  2  children. 

(4.)  Nettie  Wilder,  born  Nov.  8,  1863;  married  Howard  Carey,  in  1887. 

(5.)  Nellie  Wilder,  born  Nov.  8,  1863;  married  Lonsdale  Green,  in  1887;  they 
had  3  children. 

(6.)  Carrie  Chase  Wilder,  born  July  4,  1866;  married  Albert  Edward  Brooks, 
in  1890;  they  had  4  children. 

(7.)  Emma  Waite  Wilder,  born  July  1,  1869. 

(8.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilder,  born  June  23,  1871;  died  in  1874. 

Samuel  Morse,  a  brother  of  Russell  Morse,  who  was  born  in  1788,  occupied 
the  second  place  north  of  the  one  occupied  by  Russell  Morse,  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Dea.  John  Bacheller.  Samuel  Morse  married  Betsey  Perry,  who 
was  born  in  1794;  he  died  in  1872,  and  she  died  in  1883.  They  had  3  children: 

1.  Samuel  Morse,  Jr.,  born  in  1816;  he  married  Eliza  Ann  Wheeler,  in  1842; 
they  had  a  son,  Elliot  LaRue  Morse,  born  in  1844,  and  died  in  infancy. 

2.  Lucy  Morse,  born  in  the  vicinity  of  1820;  she  married  John  Cheney,  of 
Athol,  in  1843. 

3.  Elvira  Morse,  born  in  1823;  she  married  William  H.  Emerson,  in  1847;  he 
died  in  1866;  she  died  in  1906.  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Frederick  Eugene  Emerson,  born  in  1848;  he  died  in  1863. 

(2.)  Flora  Emerson,  born  in  1853;  she  married  Thomas  Peckham,  who  died  a 
few  years  after  their  marriage;  she  died  in  March,  1923.  By  her  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament  she  left  a  legacy  of  $1500  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  (page  213). 

The  female  members  of  this  Emerson  family  were  twice  called  upon  to  suffer 
by  tragic  events.  For  several  years  3  Daniels  children,  from  Boston,  who  had 
been  left  motherless,  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Col.  Whitney,  where  Mrs. 
Whitney  cared  for  them  as  she  did  for  her  own  children.  One  day  in  1863,  Fred 
Daniels,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  went  up  to  visit  Fred  Emerson,  and  the  two 
Freds  went  into  the  woods,  carrying  a  pistol.  Fred  Daniels  returned  to  his  home 
without  doing  anything  to  excite  apprehension;  but  when  Fred  Emerson  failed  to 
return  to  his  home,  Fred  Daniels  was  called  to  account,  and  admitted  that  Fred 
Emerson  had  been  accidentally  shot,  and  directed  the  way  to  where  the  dead  body 
was  found.  William  H.  Emerson  had  become  a  victim  of  strong  drink.  One  night 
in  1866  he  failed  to  return  to  his  home;  an  alarm  was  sounded  and  an  extensive 
search  was  made,  and  a  reward  was  offered,  but  no  trace  of  him  was  found  that 
season.  The  following  summer,  George  S.  Chadwick,  who  lived  on  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  beryl  hill  place,  while  driving  up  his  cattle  in  his  pasture,  found 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Emerson;  a  pistol  nearby  and  a  bullet  hole  in  the  head  told  the 
shocking  story  of  the  ending  of  his  career.  Mrs.  Emerson  and  her  daughter  kept 
up  bravely  under  the  double  affliction;  with  the  help  of  Thomas  Peckham,  who 
married  Flora,  they  kept  up  their  farm  at  the  north  part  of  the  town;  after  his 
death  they  made  their  home  in  Worcester. 

James  Morse,  another  brother  of  Russell  Morse,  probably  resided  in  Royalston 
for  a  time,  as  the  Royalston  records  show  that  he  married  Lucinda  Dike,  of  West¬ 
minster,  in  May,  1817,  and  that  they  had  a  son,  Farwell  Morse,  born  in  May,  1818. 
They  removed  to  Westminster.  Many  of  the  relatives  of  Russell  Morse,  and  of 
his  wife,  resided  in  Westminster,  and  in  Gardner,  Hubbardston  and  Princeton. 

DAVID  P.  FOSTER. 

David  Peabody  Foster  was  born  in  Temple,  N.  H.,  in  1815.  He  came  to  Roy¬ 
alston  about  1834.  He  was  employed  in  a  furniture  manufactory  at  South  Royals¬ 
ton  for  several  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  the  Center,  where  he  continued 
in  the  furniture  work  at  the  shop  built  and  operated  by  the  Sawyers  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Holmans.  In  the  intervals,  when  from  lack  of  water  for  power  in 
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the  dry  seasons  or  for  other  reasons,  work  was  suspended  in  the  shop,  there  was 
a  ready  demand  for  his  services  at  carpentering  and  farm  work,  as  he  was  always 
willing  to  give  a  full  allowance  of  labor,  applied  with  intelligence  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  After  the  furniture  business  was  permanently  closed,  he  bought  a  part  of 
what  had  previously  been  the  Holman  and  afterwards  the  Pierce  place,  and  gave 
his  attention  to  farming  and  dairying,  until  his  strength  failed.  He  built  the  house 
at  the  location  9N  on  our  map  of  the  Center  Village,  and  that  was  his  home  until 
1859,  when  he  removed  to  13N,  as  mentioned  on  page  308,  where  he  resided  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  never  sought  public  office,  but  served  as  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  for  several  years.  Early  connecting  himself  with  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  he  remained  a  consistent  member  and  supporter  throughout  his  life. 
He  married,  1st,  Nancy  P.  Tenney,  in  1842;  she  died  in  1846;  he  married,  2nd,  Re¬ 
becca  M.  Walker,  in  1847;  she  died  early  in  1859;  he  had  no  children  by  either  mar¬ 
riage;  he  married,  3rd,  Mrs.  Mary  (Morse)  Bartlett,  Nov.  15,  1859,  as  mentioned 
on  page  308.  He  died  April  5,  1903;  she  died  May  17,  1907;  they  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Mary  Emma  Foster,  born  Nov.  11,  1863;  died  March  18,  1890. 

(3.)  Dellie  Peabody  Foster,  born  April  15,  1868;  she  married  Frank  B.  Doane, 
Feb.  15,  1893;  they  had  5  children:  Ruth  A.,  Marguerite  V.,  Helen  E.,  Gladys  M., 
and  Reginald  F.  Doane. 

HON.  FRED  WILDER  CROSS. 

Hon.  Fred  Wilder  Cross  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Royalston  whose  career  has  been 
somewhat  remarkable.  He  was  born  in  South  Royalston,  Sept.  15,  1868,  the  son  of 
Wilder  and  Rosanna  A.  (Knight)  Cross.  His  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  note,  and  was  leader  of  the  South  Royalston  Brass  Band  for  several  years. 
His  mother,  born  in  1832,  at  the  time  of  this  printing,  in  1927,  has  passed  her  95th 
birthday,  and  has  retained  remarkably  good  health  for  a  person  of  her  age. 

Fred  Wilder  Cross,  after  acquiring  such  education  as  the  local  schools  could 
impart,  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Whitney  Woolen  Company  and 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.  In  1893,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age,  he  en¬ 
tered  Cushing  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1896.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he 
entered  Williams  College,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1900;  during  this  col¬ 
lege  course  he  won  8  prizes,  aggregating  $350,  for  his  work  in  oratory,  and  he  was 
very  prominent  in  the  college  societies. 

Following  his  graduation  from  college  he  was  for  a  year  instructor  in  Latin 
and  history  at  Black  Hall,  Conn.,  and  for  5  years  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Palmer,  Mass.,  during  3  years  of  which  he  was  president  of  the  Palmer  Historical 
Society.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  have  gone  on  to  higher  positions  had  not  his 
desire  to  remain  near  his  aged  mother  restricted  his  field  of  endeavor.  He  returned 
to  Royalston,  where  he  served  on  the  School  Committee  in  1907  and  1908;  he  was 
principal  of  the  Templeton  high  school  for  the  school  year  1909-10,  and  principal 
of  the  South  Royalston  schools  from  1910  to  1913.  In  connection  with  this  school 
work  he  managed  a  farm;  and,  holding  commissions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Notary  Public,  he  became  the  “village  squire,”  and  transacted  a  large  amount  of 
business  in  connection  with  the  conveying  of  titles  to  real  estate,  probate  court 
and  pension  work.  And  he  also  found  time  to  deliver  many  public  addresses. 

William  McKinley  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Vice-President  in  1901;  by  the  death  of  McKinley  that  year  Roosevelt  was  made 
President.  He  was  elected  President  for  a  full  4-years  term  in  1904.  William  H. 
Taft  was  elected  for  the  next  4-year  term  in  1908.  All  were  Republicans.  At  the 
Republican  national  convention  in  1912  Taft  and  Roosevelt  were  rival  aspirants, 
with  the  result  that  Taft  was  made  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  The 
disappointed  Roosevelt  supporters  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Progressive 
party,  and  placed  Roosevelt  in  full  legal  nomination,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  President  in  1912. 

In  1913  Fred  W.  Cross  became  the  candidate  of  this  new  Progressive  party  for 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  or  Legislature  for  the  1st  Worcester  County 
Representative  District,  consisting  then  of  the  towns  of  Athol,  Royalston,  Phillips- 
ton,  Petersham  and  Dana;  he  was  elected.  In  1914  he  was  again  the  Progressive 
candidate  for  the  same  position,  and  although  he  was  opposed  by  an  Athol  candi- 
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date  who  had  the  endorsement  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  Mr. 
Cross  was  again  elected.  In  1915,  the  Progressive  movement  having  lost  most  of 
its  energy,  Mr.  Cross  became  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  same  position,  and 
was  elected  for  the  third  consecutive  term;  his  terms  of  service  were  in  the  years 
1914,  1915  and  1916. 

Royalston  elected  its  first  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1776,  and 
the  next  in  1780,  and  after  that  it  became  the  custom  to  send  one  Representative 
regularly  each  year,  although  sometimes  there  was  an  omission  for  one  or  more 
years,  and  in  several  years  two  were  sent.  This  plan  was  in  operation  until  1857. 
In  1858  the  district  system  was  adopted,  under  which  Royalston  and  Athol  were 
combined  in  a  district,  with  the  right  to  send  one  Representative;  later  the  towns 
of  Phillipston,  Petersham  and  Dana  were  added  to  the  district,  bringing  it  up  to 
the  constituency  of  Mr.  Cross  during  his  campaigns. 

From  the  record  in  the  Memorial  it  appears  that  Royalston  furnished  67  years 
of  Representative  service  during  the  82  years,  1776-1857.  Under  the  district  sys¬ 
tem,  Royalston  has  furnished  but  15  years  of  Representative  service  during  the 
70  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  district  system  in  1858  down  to  1927.  This 
has  come  about  through  the  constantly  increasing  population  in  other  places;  for 
while  there  is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  choice  of  a  Representative  from  any  part  of 
a  district,  it  is  but  fair  that  population  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  perhaps 
on  that  basis  Royalston  has  furnished  its  full  share  of  the  Representatives. 

By  a  new  apportionment  which  went  into  effect  about  1916,  Royalston  was 
taken  away  from  Athol  and  other  towns  with  which  it  had  been  associated,  and 
placed  with  Gardner,  Winchendon,  Templeton,  Hubbardston,  Dudley  and  Rutland, 
forming  the  2nd  Worcester  County  Representative  District,  entitled  to  two  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  As  the  aggregate  population  of  the  city  of  Gardner  and  the  towns  in 
this  district  is  at  least  40  times  as  large  as  that  of  Royalston,  Royalston’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  furnish  Representatives  will  not  come  very  often,  if  based  on  relative 
population. 

In  the  political  campaign  season  of  1916  Mr.  Cross  announced  that  he  would 
enter  the  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  position  of 
State  Senator  from  the  3rd  Worcester  County  Senatorial  District.  Some  of  the 
people  who  had  followed  his  career  in  the  Representative  field  questioned  whether 
he  would  be  as  successful  in  the  Senatorial  venture.  The  Senatorial  district  was 
several  times  larger,  both  in  territory  and  population,  than  the  Representative, 
and  included  the  cities  of  Fitchburg,  Leominster  and  Gardner,  and  several  promi¬ 
nent  towns;  would  not  the  big  political  and  business  interests,  which  dominate  the 
affairs  of  those  places,  insist  that  a  person  from  one  of  the  more  prominent  places 
be  given  the  position?  But  Mr.  Cross  made  his  campaign;  it  might  have  been 
called  a  quiet  one,  when  compared  with  the  customary  ostentatious  performance. 
Apparently  he  did  not  need  the  impressive  “backing,”  for  he  secured  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  elected  Senator  by  a  large  majority. 

In  his  positions  at  the  state  house  Mr.  Cross  served  on  important  committees, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  direct  and  forceful  manner  in  debate,  without  using 
more  time  than  necessary  in  making  his  points.  He  was  repeatedly  commended 
by  his  compeers  and  the  metropolitan  and  local  press  for  his  good  sense,  independ¬ 
ence  and  non-partizanship. 

Although  Mr.  Cross  was  not  born  until  several  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  has  always  taken  a  remarkable  interest  in  its  history  and  in 
everything  pertaining  to  it.  He  has  made  many  trips  to  the  states  involved  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  battlefields,  and  as  a  result  of  his  researches  and 
studies,  he  has  become  a  most  accomplished  and  attractive  patriotic  orator,  with 
demands  for  his  services,  for  Memorial  day  exercises  and  numerous  other  occa¬ 
sions,  which  may  outnumber  his  ability  to  meet.  It  was  because  of  his  facility  in 
these  matters  that  he  was  selected  to  compile  the  military  history  of  his  native 
•town  for  publication  in  the  official  history,  and  no  one  could  have  done  the  work 
better  than  he  did  it.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  a  monumental  memorial  to 
42  young  men  whose  homes  were  in  or  near  South  Royalston,  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  erected  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  and  another  one  to  8  boys  who  at¬ 
tended  school  at  the  old  schoolhouse  on  the  hill,  and  afterwards  died  for  their 
country  in  the  Civil  War;  this  one  was  placed  in  front  of  the  old  schoolhouse. 
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With  so  much  of  qualification  for  the  position,  it  was  fitting  that  Mr.  Cross 
should  receive  from  Gov.  McCall,  in  1918,  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Military 
Archives  Division  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  has  adminis¬ 
tered  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  way  to  bring  commendation  from  officials  and 
those  requiring  the  information  compiled  by  his  division. 

Mr.  Cross  was  a  much  appreciated  speaker  at  Royalston  old  home  day  occa¬ 
sions  and  school  reunions,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library 
Building;  and  he  delivered  the  historical  address  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion  in  1915.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  publication  of 
a  history  of  Royalston,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lilley  B.  Caswell. 

He  married  Ida  May  Kimball,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  S.  Kimball,  in  1901. 
They  have  two  daughters: 

1.  Bertha  May  Cross,  born  Oct.  19,  1902;  a  student  at  Boston  University,  she 
follows  her  father’s  trend  for  oratory;  she  has  given  several  Memorial  Day  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  in  other  ways  shown  proficiency  in  entertaining  audiences. 

2.  Dorothy  Kimball  Cross,  born  Oct.  26,  1906;  student  at  Radcliffe  College, 
Cambridge;  another  one  from  whom  much  may  be  expected. 

LEVVENS  G.  FORBES. 

Levvens  G.  Forbes  was  born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  June  4,  1870.  Deprived  of  his 
father  by  death  in  his  early  childhood,  he  found  a  home  in  Royalston  before  he  was 
8  years  of  age.  He  became  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
He  was  elected  Moderator  or  presiding  officer  of  town  meetings  in  1900,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  position  every  year  until  he  removed  from  the  town,  in  1919. 
He  served  as  Assessor  in  1907  and  1908,  and  from  1911  until  his  removal.  He  was 
elected  Selectman  in  1914,  but  declined  to  serve.  He  served  as  Trustee  of  the 
Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public  Library  from  1912  until  his  removal.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Newton  Library  Building  Committee,  and  as  treasurer  of  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  Committee.  He  was  for  several  years  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Improved  Highways,  and  also  served  as  Special  Police,  Forest  Warden, 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  on  various  minor  committees.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  lumbering,  with  portable  mills.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  Royalston  Grange,  in  which  he  held  various  offices;  and  he  conducted  an  insur¬ 
ance  agency  for  many  years.  In  1919  he  removed  to  Athol,  where  he  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Streets  for  several  years,  after  which  he  resumed  mill  opera¬ 
tions.  He  married  Cora  E.  Howe,  Oct.  1, 1895;  they  have  two  daughters:  Mildred 
L.  Forbes,  born  in  1900,  and  Dorothy  Forbes,  born  in  1907. 

THE  HOLDENS. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  the  Holden  family  in  Royalston  originated  in 
connection  with  the  old  Chamberlain  family.  John,  Chamberlain,  a  descendant  of 
Simeon  Chamberlain,  Royalston’s  early  schoolmaster  (page  98),  married  for  his 
3rd  wife  a  Widow  Sarah  Holden,  of  Templeton,  in  1828;  and  this  Widow  Holden 
had  a  son,  John  Holden,  who  married  Hannah  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  this  John 
Chamberlain,  in  1829.  The  Chamberlains  had  settled  near  the  foot  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Jacobs  hill,  and  the  Holdens  succeded  to  the  place.  Jonathan  Holden, 
who  was  either  a  brother  or  a  son  of  John,  became  its  proprietor. 

Emory  A.  Holden,  the  youngest  of  several  children  of  Jonathan  and  Olive 
(Wood)  Holden,  was  born  about  1855.  He  graduated  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  and 
followed  his  father  at  the  old  farm.  About  1904  he  bought  the  Woodbury  place, 
on  the  road  from  the  Center  towards  Athol,  and  resided  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  houses  on  the  place  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  1910;  Mr.  Holden  par¬ 
tially  rebuilt.  He  married  Carrie  Gerry;  he  died  March  4,  1923.  They  had  3 
daughters:  Helen  Holden,  who  married  Albert  Oliff;  Mae  Holden,  who  married 
Sidney  W.  Wheeler,  a  grandson  of  Joseph  T.  Nichols;  Olive  Holden,  who  married 
Frederick  Nelson;  and  3  sons:  Frank,  Alfred  J.,  and  George  H.  Holden. 

Another  Holden  family,  probably  not  related  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  has 
had  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Royalston.  Lincoln  J.  Holden  was  born  in  Fitchburg, 
in  1861.  He  attended  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  and  Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio. 
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While  residing  in  Athol,  in  1900,  he  married  Luella  J.  Slate.  He  purchased  a  farm 
in  Royalston,  about  1911,  and  became  a  respected  citizen.  In  the  vicinity  of  1922 
he  bought  the  place  on  the  hill  northeasterly  from  the  Center,  known  as  the  Jonas 
Pierce  place,  and  later  owned  by  Barnet  Bullock,  and  by  others;  he  resided  there 
until  his  death,  April  29,  1924.  He  and  his  wife  had  a  son,  Lincoln  J.  Holden,  Jr., 
who  with  his  mother  retained  the  farm  on  the  hill.  He  became  a  very  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  and  held  prominent  offices  in  it.  He  married  Lavonia  Eaton,  of 
Lexington,  June  24,  1925;  a  daughter  was  born  to  them,  April  28,  1926. 

Edward  M.  Holden  was  a  resident  of  Royalston  for  a  few  years.  He  married 
Nellie  G.  (Wheeler)  Farrar,  widow  of  Walter  Nelson  Farrar,  about  1920,  and  made 
his  home  with  her  at  the  Farrar  place  at  South  Royalston,  where  he  died,  in  1924. 
(See  page  289.) 

THE  BARTLETT  FAMILY. 

The  first  settler  of  the  name  of  Bartlett  in  Royalston,  was  Nathan  Bartlett, 
who,  in  1792,  located  an  a  place  about  half  way  between  the  Center  and  South 
Royalston,  near  the  old  schoolhouse  position  as  indicated  on  Square  41  on  our  map. 

Nathan  Bartlett  was  born  at  Brookfield,  in  1744,  and  married  Esther  Childs, 
of  Brookfield,  in  1770;  they  had  9  children;  she  died  in  1809;  he  married,  2nd,  Mrs. 
Anna  Collins,  in  1813;  she  died  in  1817,  and  he  died  in  1821. 

Nathan  and  Esther  (Childs)  Bartlett  had  9  children,  8  of  whom  were  born  in 
Brookfield,  and  the  9th  was  born  in  Royalston;  all  of  them  lived  to  maturity,  and 
all  were  married,  while  most  of  them  had  families  of  children,  in  some  cases  quite 
large  families.  But  some  of  them  removed,  and  others  “passed  on,”  and  it  seems 
probable  that  since  1840,  and  perhaps  farther  back  than  that,  the  only  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  large  family  resident  in  Royalston  have  been  those  of  a  single  branch, 
included  in  the  following  elaboration. 

Jonas  Bartlett,  2nd  child  of  Nathan  and  Esther  (Childs)  Bartlett,  was  born  at 
Brookfield,  Jan.  2,  1773;  he  succeeded  his  father  at  the  home  farm,  and  remained 
there  throughout  his  life;  he  died  June  28,  1837.  He  married  Hannah  Bacheller, 
daughter  of  Dea.  John  and  Margaret  (Swain)  Bacheller,  April  25,  1797.  She  was 
born  Nov.  16,  1777,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1868,  aged  90  years,  11  months  and  3  days; 
having  outlived  all  of  her  large  family  of  children  except  her  youngest  son. 

Jonas  and  Hannah  (Bacheller)  Bartlett  had  10  children,  all  born  in  Royalston: 

1.  Luke  Swain  Bartlett,  born  May  14,  1798;  died  Nov.  15,  1819. 

2.  Hannah  Bartlett,  born  Nov.  18,  1799;  died  April  29,  1838. 

3.  Rosilla  Bartlett,  born  Nov.  25,  1801;  she  married  Harvey  Holman,  in  1826; 
he  and  she  both  died  in  1833;  they  had  3  children,  details  relating  to  whom  will  be 
found  on  page  239,  under  the  Holman  Family,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

4.  Lorinda  Bartlett,  born  Aug.  15,  1803;  she  married  Archibald  Chase,  Jr.,  in 
1825;  she  died  in  1838;  they  had  5  children,  details  relating  to  whom  will  be  found 
on  page  260,  under  the  Chase  Family,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

5.  Sally  Bartlett,  born  Aug.  5,  1805;  died  April  26,  1825. 

6.  Elmer  Bartlett,  born  April  22,  1808;  he  married  Elizabeth  Morse,  Aug.  2, 
1843;  (see  pages  306-307;)  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston,  and  died  there, 
Nov.  14,  1851;  his  widow  then  resided  in  Royalston  for  many  years,  but  spent  the 
latter  part  of  her  long  life  at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Cambridge,  where  she  died, 
Jan.  15,  1905.  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Emma  Greene  Bartlett,  born  Jan.  24, 1848;  died  at  Royalston,  Oct.  8,  1865. 

(2.)  Edward  Elmer  Bartlett,  born  Sept.  26,  1850.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  learned  the  cabinet  maker’s  trade,  and  was  engaged  in 
that  line  of  work  for  many  years,  with  Holman,  Frye  &  Co.,  contractors  for  bank, 
office  and  store  fittings,  and  with  the  Derby-Kilmer  Desk  Company.  His  home 
was  in  Cambridge;  after  a  time  he  secured  commissions  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Notary  Public,  and  attended  to  such  legal  business  as  came  under  those  offices, 
and  devoted  considerable  time  to  assisting  his  aged  and  disabled  uncle,  John  N. 
Bartlett,  in  distributing  his  estate. 

7.  Ollie  Bartlett,  born  Oct.  24,  1809;  she  married  Benjamin  W.  Upham,  April 
2,  1839;  she  died  July  31,  1851;  they  had  3  children.  Further  details  under  Upham, 
on  page  315. 
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8.  Lucy  Bartlett,  born  April  22,  1814;  died  July  13,  1815. 

9.  Benjamin  Bacheller  Bartlett,  born  April  7,  1816.  Brought  up  on  the  home 
farm,  he  attended  the  neighborhood  school,  and  probably  taught  school,  and  took 
the  managing  end  of  the  farm  work  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1837.  Later, 
he  was  at  the  Holman  grist-mill,  the  palmleaf  shop,  and  the  Sawyer  furniture  shop, 
and  his  old  accounts  and  records  furnished  a  basis  for  extended  remarks  relating 
to  those  industries,  commencing  on  page  69  of  these  Reflections.  He  was  for  a 
time  connected  with  the  short-lived  Universalist  Church  (pages  122-125),  but  later 
was  identified  with  the  First  Congregational  Church,  superintendent  of  its  Sabbath 
school,  and  a  generous  financial  supporter  of  both.  He  died  June  5,  1852.  He 
married  Mary  Morse,  May  23,  1843,  and  they  resided  in  the  house  located  at  13N 
on  our  map  of  Royalston  Center  Village  (see  page  308).  They  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Cora  Vinette  Bartlett,  born  March  15,  1845.  She  became  an  appreciated 
school  teacher  before  she  was  out  of  her  girlhood,  and  after  having  gained  experi¬ 
ence  by  teaching  in  Royalston,  Gardner,  Petersham  and  Athol,  about  1866  she  went 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  soon  secured  a  position,  and  she  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  for  about  37  years.  In  1903,  after  the  death  of  her 
step-father,  she  relinquished  her  position  and  returned  to  Royalston,  to  be  with 
her  aged  mother.  Following  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  1907,  she  maintained  a 
home  in  Athol,  but  spent  many  winters  and  other  seasons  at  Cincinnati,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  and  other  places. 

(2.)  Hubert  Carlton  Bartlett,  born  Feb.  20,  1848.  He  was  early  employed  at 
farm  and  sbop  work,  at  the  woolen  mill,  and  at  the  Partridge  mill,  first  as  team¬ 
ster  and  general  helper,  and  afterwards  at  turning  chair  stock,  with  terms  of 
school  in  Royalston  and  elsewhere  interspersed.  In  1868,  after  having  served  as 
clerk  in  the  store  at  the  head  of  the  Common,  he  became  its  proprietor.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  and  in  1873  he  closed  the  store,  removed  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  there,  in  the  office  of  the  Cheshire  Republican,  where  his  peri¬ 
odical  was  printed,  learned  the  printer’s  trade.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Fitchburg, 
where  he  continued  in  the  printing  and  publishing  business,  with  the  Fitchburg 
Daily  Sentinel  office  and  others,  and  on  his  own  account  for  many  years.  He 
married  Ella  M.  Samson,  Nov.  15,  1870;  they  had  2  children: 

[1.]  Grace  Edith  Bartlett,  born  Sept.  26,  1871. 

[2.]  Nelson  Herbert  Bartlett,  born  Dec.  14,  1881. 

10.  John  Norton  Bartlett,  the  youngest  child  of  Jonas  and  Hannah  (Bach¬ 
eller)  Bartlett,  was  born  July  29,  1819.  On  arriving  at  maturity  he  bought  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  their  interest  in  the  old  home  farm,  and  remained 
there  with  his  mother  while  she  lived.  He  gave  much  attention  to  raising  cattle 
for  the  Brighton  market,  near  Boston,  in  those  years  before  New  England  was  so 
largely  supplied  with  meat  from  the  west.  He  served  the  town  as  Selectman  3 
years,  Assessor  3  years,  Auditor  several  years,  and  probably  in  other  positions  of 
responsibility.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1865,  and  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  that 
time.  He  transacted  a  large  amount  of  legal  business,  such  as  settling  estates, 
conveying  real  estate,  etc.,  and  was  regarded  as  very  accurate  and  trustworthy  in 
his  proceedings.  He  was  an  extensive  reader,  and  kept  well  informed  on  matters 
that  he  deemed  of  importance;  near  the  end  of  his  life  he  said  that  he  had  never 
read  a  “novel.”  About  1873,  he  retired  from  the  old  farm,  and  arranged  for  a  home 
with  a  neighbor,  John  W.  Stockwell.  He  married  Mrs.  Rosanna  (Knight)  Cross, 
Jan.  6,  1877,  and  resided  at  her  home  in  South  Royalston  for  more  than  10  years, 
but  in  1887  he  returned  to  his  former  home  with  Mr.  Stockwell,  where  he  remained 
until  his  life  ended.  In  1894  he  experienced  a  paralytic  shock,  which  disabled  him 
to  some  extent  physically,  but  after  the  first  few  days  his  mind  became  clear  and 
active.  By  his  thrift,  strict  economy,  and  careful  and  wise  investment  of  his 
savings,  he  had  accumulated  quite  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  he  proceeded 
to  distribute  it  among  his  relatives  and  others;  he  said  that  he  found  enjoyment 
in  giving  it  away  as  he  had  found  it  in  accumulating.  So  well  did  he  lay  his  plans 
that  only  a  small  part  remained  undistributed  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  nearly 
11  years  after  he  experienced  the  shock.  His  largest  gift  was  to  his  native  town; 
mention  is  made  of  it  at  page  182.  He  died  Aug.  28,  1905. 
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BENJAMIN  W.  UPHAM  FAMILY. 

Benjamin  Ward  Upham  was  born  in  Royalston,  Oct.  29,  1809.  Left  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  10  years  of  age,  he  worked  on  farms 
in  Royalston  until  about  1839,  when  he  acquired  the  place  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  originally  settled  by  Timothy  Richardson,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  early  history  of  Royalston,  and  also  occupied  by  his  son,  Abijah  Richardson, 
and  this  was  Mr.  Upham’s  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  very  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  good  character  and  strict  integrity. 
He  died  in  1892.  He  married,  1st,  Ollie  Bartlett,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Hannah 
(Bacheller)  Bartlett,  April  21,  1839.  They  had  3  children: 

1.  Rosilla  Mary  Upham,  who  died  in  childhood. 

2.  Lucy  Valnetta  Upham,  who  died  about  1860. 

3.  Elmer  Benjamin  Upham,  born  Jan.  12,  1850.  When  about  18  years  of  age 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  large  grocery  and  grain  store  in  Athol,  and  retained  that 
line  of  occupation  throughout  his  life;  a  few  of  the  latter  years  he  was  employed 
in  Boston,  while  retaining  his  family  home  in  Athol.  He  married  Lydia  Ida  Gerry, 
of  Athol.  He  died  May  7,  1925.  They  had  2  daughters: 

(1.)  Stella  Bartlett  Upham,  born  in  1881.  She  married  James  W.  Warner,  of 
New  York  City;  he  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  she  returned  to  Athol,  and 
for  many  years  held  a  very  responsible  position  in  an  Athol  banking  institution. 

(2.)  Florence  Leota  Upham,  born  in  1883.  She  married  E.  M.  Bryant,  and 
they  resided  in  Boston. 

Benjamin  W.  Upham’s  wife,  Ollie  (Bartlett)  Upham,  died  July  31, 1851,  and  he 
married,  2nd,  Phebe  Kimball  Tenney,  in  1852,  and  they  had  a  son: 

Arthur  Aquila  Upham,  born  Oct.  1,  1853.  After  graduating  from  Westfield 
Normal  School,  in  1880,  he  taught  8  years,  4  years  as  principal,  in  the  Hitchcock 
Free  High  School,  at  Brimfield,  Mass.  In  1888  he  became  teacher  of  science  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater.  He  served  as  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Whitewater,  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  was  prominent  in  fraternal 
organizations,  and  author  of  3  books  of  note.  He  married  Mary  F.  Woods,  in 
1880,  and  they  had  2  daughters. 

Benjamin  W.  Upham’s  2nd  wife  died  in  1861,  and  he  married,  3rd,  Lucy  Nor- 
cross  French,  in  1863;  she  died  in  1901. 

THE  METCALF  FAMILY. 

Capt.  Pelatiah  Metcalf,  came  from  Wrentham  to  Royalston,  and  settled  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  probably  soon  after  the  Revolution,  as  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  lists  of  Royalston  soldiers  of  that  time.  He  built  a  sawmill  at  the 
location  indicated  in  Square  23  on  our  map,  and  established  a  potash,  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen;  he  served  as  Selectman  6  years  and  as  Assessor  2  years.  He 
married  Lydia  Estey,  and  they  had  12  children,  8  of  whom  died  young;  the  other  4 
lived  to  maturity,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  a  long  line  of  descendants,  many  of 
whom  acquired  excellent  education  and  became  prominent,  not  only  in  business 
affairs,  but  as  educators,  clergymen,  physicians,  and  in  various  professions. 

Pelatiah  Metcalf,  the  5th  child,  born  in  1780,  became  a  physician,  and  practiced 
in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  he  died  in  1866. 

Isaac  Metcalf,  6th  child,  was  born  in  1783.  In  1810  he  bought  the  place  at  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  next  north  of  the  Perry- Faulkner-Morse  place  (Square  15), 
and  which  was  occupied  by  Albion  P.  Mosman  from  1864  to  1902;  there  he  made 
his  home.  He  served  as  Assessor  3  years.  He  married,  1st,  Lucy  Heywood,  a 
daughter  of  Silas  and  Hannah  Heywood;  she  died  in  1820,  and  he  married,  2nd, 
a  widow,  Anna  (Mayo-Stevens)  Rich;  they  had  4  children. 

Isaac  Stevens  Metcalf,  the  oldest  son,  was  born  in  1822.  In  his  boyhood  he 
went  with  a  half  brother  to  Maine,  where  he  attended  high  school,  taught  country 
schools,  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1847.  He  immediately  began 
civil  engineering  on  the  then  developing  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and 
continued  in  similar  work  on  the  New  York  Central.  He  made  his  way  to  Chicago 
by  stagecoach,  steamboat,  first  trains  over  crude  railroads,  steam  ferry,  etc.  At 
Chicago  he  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  second  division  of  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad,  and  on  its  completion  was  given  praise  for  having  “done  the  most 
work  with  the  least  money”  of  any  division  engineer  on  the  700  miles  of  road. 
After  a  year  spent  in  New  England,  he  settled  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  in  1856,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  rendered  service  and  received  honors  in 
connection  with  educational,  religious,  financial  and  other  institutions  and  affairs. 
But  his  greatest  achievement  was  in  connection  with  his  married  life,  for  it  is  told 
that  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  12  children  by  his  1st  wife,  and  6  by  his  2nd 
wife, — a  family  total  of  18  children;  they  all  apparently  had  the  advantages  of 
superior  education,  and  were  fitted  for  the  high  positions  which  they  held,  as  cler¬ 
gymen,  educators,  and  in  other  serviceful  stations. 

Eliab  Wight  Metcalf,  4th  child  of  Isaac  Metcalf,  was  born  in  Royalston,  in 
1827.  The  family  removed  to  Boston,  then  to  Maine,  where  he  early  engaged  in 
business  in  lumber,  ship  chandlery  and  ship  building.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
went  at  5  different  times,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  he  was  actively  interested, 
as  he  was  in  Maine,  in  temperance  legislation.  He  married  Eliza  Maria  Ely,  in 
1853;  they  had  9  children,  4  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Edith  Ely  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Eliab  Wight  and  Eliza  (Ely)  Metcalf,  was 
born  at  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1859.  She  attended  the  public  schools  at  Elyria,  Oberlin 
College,  and  graduated  from  Wellesley  College,  in  1880;  studied  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Herkomer  School,  in  England,  and  in  Paris.  She  was 
cataloguer  at  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  and  student  at  the  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago.  She  established  a  free  kindergarten  in  Chicago,  and  is  author  of  several 
booklets  on  religious  and  social  work  in  that  city.  In  1902  she  purchased  the  farm 
in  the  north  part  of  Royalstou,  which  had  been  the  home  of  her  grandfather,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  her  father,  made  extensive  impovements,  and  for  many  years 
made  her  summer  home  there.  Among  her  kindnesses  to  Royalston  people  has 
been  the  gift  of  $30  annually  for  many  years,  which  has  provided  from  12  to  20 
popular  periodicals  regularly  for  the  reading  room  at  the  public  library. 

Jacob  Metcalf,  7th  child  of  Pelatiah  and  Lydia  (Estey)  Metcalf,  was  born  in 
1785;  he  remained  at  the  old  home  place,  “under  the  hill,”  throughout  his  life, 
which  ended  in  1859.  He  was  3  times  married,  and  had  4  children. 

MORE  CHURCH  NOTES. 

When  pages  212  and  213  of  these  Reflections  were  printed,  in  1925,  record  was 
made  that  Rev.  Clarence  Pike  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Royalston.  Later  in  that  year,  after  a  service  of  a  little  more  than  10  years, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate,  which  was  accepted,  taking  effect 
Oct.  1,  1925.  Mr.  Pike  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  at  Coventry,  Vt.  He  and  his 
wife  were  given  a  farewell  reception,  arrangements  for  which  were  made  by  Fred¬ 
eric  C.  Nichols,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Nichols,  before  their  departure. 

As  usual  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  pastorate,  various  candidates  were 
heard,  and  Rev.  Eugene  Byron  TreFethren  became  the  next  pastor;  his  service 
continued  until  May  2,  1926,  when  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  able  to  give  very  interesting  lectures  on  conditions  there,  based 
on  his  experiences  with  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Dakotas.  He  returned  to 
his  home  in  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  W.  J.  McNeill,  of  Oxford,  N.  H.,  was  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  pastorate,  and,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Church,  began  regular 
service  Sept.  1,  1926;  he  was  tendered  a  reception  in  the  town  hall  Oct.  18,  and 
was  formally  “recognized”  by  appropriate  exercises  Nov.  19,  1926. 

Following  the  custom  initiated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  in  November,  1919,  both  Rev. 
Mr.  TreFethren  and  Rev.  Mr.  McNeill  have  supplied  the  pulpit  and  otherwise 
acted  as  pastors  of  the  West  Royalston  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Russell  (Chase)  Adams,  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Adams,  died  Jan. 
9,  1927.  She  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  connected  with  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  its  Sabbath  school,  and  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society,  and  an  active 
participant  in  all  of  their  affairs,  in  official  positions  and  in  the  general  activities. 
By  her  last  will  and  testament  she  bequeathed  $500  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  $200  to  each  of  8  or  9  missionary  and  charitable  organizations. 
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TOWN  OFFICERS,  1765-1927. 

The  following  lists  of  the  Town  Clerks  and  Town  Treasurers  of  Royalston  for 
163  years,  compiled  from  the  Royalston  Memorial,  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston, 
town  reports,  and  later  sources,  and  brought  down  to  1927,  will  be  of  interest. 


TOWN  CLERKS. 


1765-1772,  John  Frye. 

1773,  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller. 

The  Memorial  states  that  Dr. 
Bacheller  was  regularly  chosen  at 
the  March  meeting  of  1773,  and 
signed  the  records  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  and  one  other  record  during 
the  year;  but  John  Frye  recorded 
the  May  meeting  and  attested 
other  records  during  the  year. 

1773-1781,  John  Frye. 

1782-1789,  Peter  Woodbury. 

1790,  John  Bacheller. 

1791,  Peter  Woodbury. 

1792-1793,  John  Bacheller. 

1794,  Peter  Woodbury. 

1795-1796,  Daniel  Woodbury. 

1797-1800,  Isaac  Gregory. 

1801-1802,  Samuel  Goddard,  Jr. 

1803,  No  name  given. 

1804-1805,  Joseph  Estabrook. 

1806,  Isaac  Gregory. 

1807,  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr. 


1808-1810,  Joseph  Estabrook. 
1811,  John  Norton. 
1812-1813,  Rufus  Bullock. 
1814-1817,  John  Norton. 

1818,  Thomas  J.  Lee. 
1819-1820,  Franklin  Gregory. 
1821-1824,  Thomas  J.  Lee. 
1825-1836,  Franklin  Gregory. 
1837-1846,  Barnet  Bullock. 
1847-1849,  George  F.  Miller. 

1850,  Joseph  Raymond. 

1851,  George  F.  Miller. 
1852-1853,  Joseph  Raymond. 
1854,  Rufus  Henry  Bullock. 
1855-1865,  Charles  H.  Newton. 
1866-1870,  George  F.  Miller. 
1871-1872,  Joseph  T.  Nichols. 
1873,  George  F.  Miller. 
1874-1876,  Joseph  Walker. 
1877-1889,  Frank  W.  Adams. 
1890-1898,  George  W.  Blandin. 
1899,  Timothy  M.  Longley. 
1900-1917,  Frank  W.  Adams. 
1918-1927,  Clifford  H.  Wilcox. 


TOWN  TREASURERS. 


1765-1770,  Peter  Woodbury. 
1771-1777,  Sylvanus  Hemenway. 
1778-1780,  William  Town. 
1781-1808,  Jonathan  Sibley. 
1809-1824,  Ebenezer  Frye. 
1825-1837,  Rufus  Bullock. 
1838-1839,  Benjamin  Frye. 

1840,  Joseph  Estabrook. 
1841-1854,  Benjamin  Frye. 
1855-1857,  George  Woodbury. 


1858-1864,  Leonard  Wheeler. 

1865,  Charles  H.  Newton. 

1866,  Joseph  T.  Nichols. 
1867-1873,  Obadiah  Walker. 
1874-1887,  Joseph  Walker. 
1888,  Frank  W.  Adams. 
1889-1899,  George  E.  Pierce. 
1900-1919,  Frank  W.  Adams. 
1920-1927,  Charles  H.  Brown. 


A  TRUSTED  ROYALSTON  BOY. 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1860,  Col.  Whitney’s  son  Charlie  and  I  went  with 
the  Colonel’s  “old  Bill”  horse  and  an  ancient  vehicle  which  was  stored  in  “our 
barn,”  to  see  a  circus  and  menagerie  at  Athol.  We  left  our  outfit  at  Charles  God¬ 
dard’s  barn  in  the  outskirts  of  Athol  Depot,  as  the  lower  village  was  then  called,  to 
avoid  any  trouble  with  “old  Bill”  on  account  of  the  music  and  the  strange  animals. 

This  was  before  exhibitions  of  that  kind  had  begun  to  move  from  place  to 
place  over  the  steam  railroads,  and  this  one  came  into  Athol  over  the  highway 
from  Baldwinville,  where  it  had  exhibited  on  the  previous  day.  We  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  and  saw  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  usual  gilded  chariot,  carrying 
a  band  of  music;  a  few  gaudily  decorated  wagons,  occupied  by  cages  containing 
animals,  reptiles  and  birds;  an  elephant,  camels,  ponies,  and  other  surprising  and 
amusing  features; — quite  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  aggregations  that 
have  been  railroaded  over  the  country  in  later  years;  but  to  us  boys  the  parade  and 
the  following  performances  were  a  wonderful  and  stupendous  exposition. 

James  Frederick  Bullock,  best  known  as  Fred  Bullock,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Barnet  and  Lucy  (Newton)  Bullock.  Born  in  1842,  he  must  have  completed  his 
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school  education  at  an  early  age,  as  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Lucas  W.  Part¬ 
ridge’s  store  at  South  Royalston  when  but  a  boy.  He  was  given  a  position  in  the 
Millers  River  Bank,  at  Athol,  when  he  was  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

After  Charlie  Whitney  and  I  had  seen  the  parade,  we  noticed  Fred  Bullock 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  bank,  and  went  over  to  him.  He  invited  us  into  the 
bank,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  see  some  money;  and  he  went  behind  the 
counter,  pulled  out  a  drawer,  and  turned  up  the  piles  of  bills  in  it,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  conditions  at  that  time  were  so  different  from  those  of 
later  years  that  I  am  impelled  to  make  a  comparison  of  them. 

That  bank  counter,  with  its  money  drawer  beneath,  had  no  protective  features; 
there  might  have  been  a  simple  gate  at  the  end  of  the  counter;  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  was  no  barrier  in  the  form  of  railing,  screening,  grille,  or  cage,  to  prevent  a 
person  from  reaching  or  leaping  over  it.  I  think  that  Charlie  and  I  could  have 
taken  some  of  that  money  from  Fred;  certainly  a  husky  rascal,  with  the  ready 
“gun”  to  keep  Fred  quiet,  could  easily  have  walked  away  with  the  contents  of  that 
money  drawer.  1  am  sure  that  there  was  no  other  person  in  that  banking-room  at 
that  time,  and  probably  Fred,  a  youth  of  18  years,  was  practically  in  sole  charge 
of  the  business,  with  perhaps  some  official  dropping  in  once  or  twice  during  the 
day.  It  seems  strange  now,  that  more  protection  was  not  provided  for  that  bank, 
on  a  circus  day,  when  wise  people  were  cautious  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  the 
pickpockets,  sneakthieves,  burglars  and  bandits,  who  were  looking  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  profit  by  the  carelessness  of  those  carried  away  by  the  excitement. 

Following  the  World  War  a  wave  of  banditry  swept  over  the  country.  Not 
only  were  cash  registers  and  safes  rifled  of  their  contents  and  even  bodily  carried 
away,  but  banks  were  looted,  truck-loads  of  valuable  mail  matter  seized,  stocks  of 
merchandise  removed  through  secret  tunnels,  and  trusted  messengers  transferring 
large  amounts  of  money  and  valuables  were  foully  murdered  by  the  “yeggs.”  And 
the  omnipresent  automobile  usually  speeded  their  “get  away.” 

Protective  measures  led  to  all  handling  of  money  in  banks  being  done  behind 
insurmountable  barricades,  and  sometimes  in  seemingly  impenetrable  cages,  with 
the  trusty  “gun”  right  at  hand,  and  the  man  behind  it  prepared  to  practice  David 
Harum’s  “golden  rule,”  in  the  novel:  “Do  to  the  other  fellow  what  he  would  do  to 
you,  and  do  it  fust.”  And  messengers  transferring  money  were  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  armed  guards,  under  orders  to  “shoot  to  kill,”  if  molested. 

THE  MOORE  FAMILY. 

John  S.  Moore,  son  of  William  and  Pruda  (Shepardson)  Moore,  was  born  in  the 
west  part  of  Royalston,  June  13,  1840.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  53rd 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He  served  the  town  as  Selectman  2  years,  and 
as  Cemetery  Commissioner  for  many  years.  After  the  town  took  up  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  school  children  to  the  Center  school,  he  attended  to  that  work  for  a 
long  time.  About  1910  he  removed  from  the  west  part  of  the  town  to  the  former 
Dr.  Bacheller  and  Chauncy  Chase  place  on  the  Common,  which  was  the  home  of 
his  family  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  married  Hattie  Rosette  Woodbury. 
She  served  on  the  School  Committee  6  years,  and  was  prominent  in  the  Grange. 
Mr.  Moore  died  May  13, 1916,  and  his  wife  died  Nov.  13,  1917.  They  had  3  children: 
Phillis  Bernice  Moore,  who  married  Hollis  Bolton  Chase,  July  9,  1919,  and  they 
have  had  2  daughters  (see  page  259) ;  Dorothy  Moore,  who  married  William  Har¬ 
mon,  of  Madison,  N.  H.,  in  1921;  and  Percy  Moore,  who  removed  to  Vermont. 

Henry  C.  Moore,  a  brother  of  John  S.  Moore,  was  born  in  1842.  He  enlisted  in 
the  53rd  Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry  with  his  brother;  he  was  but  19  years 
of  age,  and  like  others  of  the  boys  who  went  from  Royalston  and  elsewhere  in  the 
same  regiment,  he  succumbed  to  chronic  diarrhea  at  New  Orleans. 

THE  NEALE  FAMILY. 

Alfred  Winfield  Neale  was  born  in  West  Brookfield,  about  1861,  and  his  family 
removed  to  Royalston  about  1863,  which  I  know  because  I  happened  to  drive  one 
the  teams  which  brought  their  belongings.  They  settled  on  the  former  Nichols- 
Maxham  place,  but  in  a  few  years  removed  further  east,  to  the  locality  long  known 
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as  the  White  and  Fisher  district.  While  Alfred  W.  Neale  has  been  extensively 
engaged  in  farming,  dairying  and  kindred  pursuits,  he  has  found  time  to  serve  the 
town  many  years  in  various  offices,  including  Assessor  12  to  15  years,  Selectman  8 
or  10  years,  Tax  Collector  13  to  16  years,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Highway  Surveyor, 
and  in  other  important  positions.  He  married  Eleanor  M.  Stockwell,  in  1890;  she 
died  in  1903.  He  married,  2nd,  Bertha  O.  Frumerin;  she  served  as  School  Com¬ 
mittee  several  years,  Tax  Collector,  Committee  on  Whitney  Hall,  etc.  They  have 
had  3  sons:  Alfred  Wesley  Neale,  born  Nov.  18,  1904;  Theodore  Winfield  Neale, 
born  Nov.  4,  1908;  and  Winston  Geddes  Neale,  born  Aug.  17,  1913. 

THE  FRENCH  FAMILY. 

Brazier  H.  French  was  born  in  Orange,  in  1834.  He  removed  to  South  Royals¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  livery  stable  business  for  many  years.  He  married 
Sarah  Jane  Eddy,  in  1856.  He  died  in  1905,  and  his  wife  died  May  23,  1924.  They 
had  2  sons: 

1.  Herbert  Walter  French,  born  Aug.  6,  1858.  He  was  employed  in  the  Whit¬ 
ney  chair  shop  at  South  Royalston  until  the  business  was  discontinued.  He  was 
connected  with  his  brother  in  the  store  at  Royalston  Center  for  6  or  7  years.  In 
1906  he  purchased  a  store  at  North  Salem,  N.  H.,  which  he  conducted  for  several 
years,  and  was  also  postmaster  there;  and  afterwards  he  became  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man.  He  married  Nellie  Orissa  Gilmore,  Dec.  15,  1887,  and  they  have  had  several 
children. 

2.  Sumner  Clayton  French,  born  March  8,  1865.  He  has  been  postmaster  and 
proprietor  of  the  only  store  at  Royalston  Center  since  1900,  with  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  building  built  by  Obadiah  Walker,  in  1870,  at  24C  on  the  Common;  he 
also  acquired  the  old  Lee  parsonage  with  store  attached,  which  was  removed  from 
the  head  of  the  Common,  to  the  location  at  12E  on  our  map,  in  1876.  He  has 
served  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  Auditor,  on  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  Committee,  and  in  other  positions.  He  married  Ada 
Mellen,  June  1, 1887;  she  died  Nov.  2,  1913;  they  had  2  children: 

(1.)  Hazel  Lillis  French,  born  June  7,  1888;  she  married  Clifford  H.  Wilcox, 
Sept.  25,  1909,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Lillis  Estella  Wilcox,  born  June  3,  1912. 

(2.)  Mildred  Almira  French,  born  Sept.  7,  1896. 

THE  STOCKWELLS. 

The  original  Stockwells  in  Royalston,  like  many  others  of  the  first  settlers, 
came  from  Sutton.  Capt.  John  Stockwell,  and  his  son,  John  Stockwell,  Jr.,  bought 
200  acres  of  land  in  Royalston,  in  1753,  but  it  appears  that  neither  of  them  ever 
occupied  the  land,  and  both  died  in  Sutton.  They  sold  a  part  of  the  land  to  Daniel 
Stockwell,  another  son  of  Capt.  John  Stockwell,  and  he  bought  other  land  in  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  apparently  made  his  home  there,  was  married,  and  had  3  children.  He 
married,  2nd,  Rebecca  Warren,  of  Westboro,  and  had  12  children,  all  born  in  West- 
boro;  he  afterwards  returned  to  Royalston,  where  he  died,  in  1817. 

Joseph  Stockwell  came  from  Sutton,  and  settled  on  a  part  of  the  Rogers  Chase 
place,  later  known  as  the  Joseph  Wriford  Chase  place.  His  son,  Judah  Stockwell, 
married  Sally  Cutler,  and  they  had  9  children:  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Tarrant,  Rebecca, 
Betsey,  Sally,  Emmons,  Luke  and  Elvira.  Several  of  these  married  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  numerous  descendants  of  the  Stockwell  and  other  names. 

Betsey  Stockwell,  daughter  of  Judah  and  Sally  (Cutler)  Stockwell,  was  born 
Nov.  13,  1799;  she  married  Seth  Twitched,  of  Athol;  they  removed  to  Fitchburg, 
and  he  became  famous  for  his  skill  in  moving  large,  heavy  and  tall  buildings  and 
chimneys.  They  had  3  children. 

Sally  Stockwell,  daughter  of  Judah  and  Sally  (Cutler)  Stockwell,  was  born 
Nov.  13,  1799,  a  twin  sister  of  Betsey.  She  married  Chester  Twitched,  of  Athol; 
they  had  2  children  who  lived  to  maturity,  one  of  whom  was  Elbridge  C.  Twitched, 
who  became  a  deacon  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  at  South  Royalston, 
and  whose  son,  Eugene  G.  Twitched,  was  a  Royalston  Assessor  for  several  years. 

Emmons  Stockwell,  son  of  Judah  and  Sally  (Cutler)  Stockwell,  was  born  Oct. 
21,  1802.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  married  Elvira  Wood,  and 
they  had  5  children. 
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John  Wood  Stockwell,  son  of  Emmons  and  Elvira  (Wood)  Stockwell,  was  born 
Sept.  16,  1834.  He  made  his  home  on  the  farm  settled  by  his  great-grandfather, 
to  which  he  added  the  Pierce  and  Bartlett  places  adjoining,  and  others,  until  he 
had  about  400  acres;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  Royals¬ 
ton.  He  married  Maria  C.  Adams.  He  and  his  wife  were  prominent  members  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  and  each  bequeathed  it  $1000.  He  died  July  3, 
1915,  and  she  died  3  weeks  later,  July  24,  1915. 

Chester  Twitched  Stockwell,  son  of  Emmons  and  Elvira  (Wood)  Stockwell, 
was  born  Sept.  5,  1841.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
in  newspaper  work,  in  Iowa.  Later  he  studied  medicine,  and  then  dentistry,  and 
began  his  career  in  that  profession  at  DesMoines,  in  1872;  his  health  failing,  he 
sought  a  new  country,  and  located  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  distinguished  members  of  his  profession. 

Winfield  Scott  Stockwell,  son  of  Emmons  and  Elvira  (Wood)  Stockwell,  was 
born  Nov.  5, 1845.  He  resided  at  DesMoines,  Iowa,  for  a  few  years,  but  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Athol  for  the  last  54  years  of  his  life,  where  he  was  employed  in  machine 
shops.  For  many  years  he  sang  in  the  Unitarian  Church  choir  and  quartet.  He 
married,  1st,  Ellen  A.  Jones,  daughter  of  Silas  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Royalston;  they  had 

2  daughters:  Mary,  who  married  Charles  Ingalls,  and  Gertrude  M.,  who  married 
C.  Eugene  Tandy.  Winfield  S.  Stockwell’s  1st  wife  died  in  1915;  he  married,  2nd, 
Estelle  Nettie  Mack,  in  1924,  who  survived  him;  he  died  April  20,  1926. 

Elvira  Stockwell,  daughter  of  Judah  and  Sally  (Cutler)  Stockwell,  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1807.  She  married  Alfred  W.  Boynton,  in  1836;  they  had  a  daughter, 
Edna  Elvira  Boynton,  who  married  John  Randall  Hale,  in  1868. 

Simeon  Stockwell  married  Sarah  Nichols,  in  1788;  they  had  5  children. 

Reuben  Stockwell,  son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah  (Nichols)  Stockwell,  was  born  in 

1789.  He  married  Betsey  Chase,  in  1817;  they  had  2  children. 

George  Stockwell,  son  of  Reuben  and  Betsey  (Chase)  Stockwell,  was  born  in 
1818.  He  married,  1st,  Sabra  Bosworth,  in  1843,  and  they  had  8  children;  he  mar¬ 
ried,  2nd,  Mary  Prouty,  and  they  had  7  children. 

George  Henry  Stockwell,  son  of  George  and  Sabra  (Bosworth)  Stockwell,  was 
born  in  1845.  He  married  Abigail  E.  Bouche,  in  1868;  they  resided  at  Westmin¬ 
ster;  he  died  at  the  Hey  wood  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Gardner,  July  26,  1924;  he 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  6  sons,  2  daughters,  and  10  grandchildren. 

Joseph  F.  Stockwell,  son  of  George  and  Sabra  (Bosworth)  Stockwell,  was  born 
in  1849.  He  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  easterly  part  of  Royalston;  he  served  as  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Royalston  Grange  for  several  years.  He  married  Ellen  M.  Lewis,  in  1874; 
he  died  March  25,  1913;  they  had  2  children: 

1.  Myron  E.  Stockwell,  born  Nov.  4,  1880.  He  remained  on  the  home  farm. 
He  has  served  as  Assessor  8  years  or  more;  as  Superintendent  of  Highways,  Forest 
Warden,  and  in  other  town  offices  for  many  years,  and  has  been  Secretary  of  Roy¬ 
alston  Grange.  He  married  Iva  Belle  Bryant,  April  21,  1909;  she  has  served  as 
Tax  Collector  and  Pound  Keeper.  They  have  had  3  children:  Mahlon  Joseph  Stock- 
well,  born  March  12,  1916;  Marilyn  Ellen  Stockwell,  born  Nov.  30,  1918;  and  Merle 
Bryant  Stockwell,  born  Aug.  21,  1920. 

2.  Cora  Elsie  Stockwell.  She  became  a  successful  teacher  and  an  expert  mu¬ 
sician.  She  married  George  Nelson  Derby,  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  a  partner  in 
the  Goodnow-Pearson-Derby  chain  of  stores,  Sept.  20,  1925. 

Isaac  Stockwell,  son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah  (Nichols)  Stockwell,  was  born  in 

1790.  He  married  Melinda  Turner,  in  1816;  they  had  4  children:  Elmond  Stockwell, 
twin,  born  in  1817,  remained  on  the  home  farm;  Edmond  Stockwell,  twin,  born  in 
1817,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brush  woods  at  South  Royalston;  he  married 
Laura  J.  Townsend,  in  1845;  Anan  Stockwell  married  Lydia  Ann  Hale,  daughter 
of  Silas  Hale,  and  they  resided  for  many  years  on  the  old  Hale  farm;  Cordelia 
married  Emory  Bemis,  in  1840. 

Freeman  Stockwell,  son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah  (Nichols)  Stockwell,  was  born  in 
1800.  He  married  Lydia  B.  Day,  in  1827.  They  had  2  sons:  Edwin  Stockwell, 
born  in  1828,  farmer  and  carpenter,  married  Martha  E.  Flint,  in  1853,  and  they  had 

3  children;  Caleb  N.  Stockwell,  born  in  1830,  farmer;  he  married  Mary  Battles,  in 
1855;  he  died  in  1907;  they  had  2  daughters:  Eleanor  M.  Stockwell,  who  married 
Alfred  W.  Neale;  she  died  in  1903;  Lena  Stockwell,  who  married  Henry  Beady. 
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THE  WILCOX  FAMILY. 

Calvin  H.  Wilcox  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  Royalston  for  many  years. 
He  has  served  as  Highway  Surveyor,  Tree  Warden,  Janitor  of  the  Town  Hall,  and 
in  other  positions,  for  long  terms,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  Grange.  His 
home  has  been  at  the  place  first  occupied  by  William  Brown,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Proutys,  and  by  George  Chase,  on  the  road  from  the  Center  toward  Winchen- 
don.  He  married  Mary  Linda  Sprague,  March  18, 1887.  She  was  born  in  Richmond, 
N.  H.,  but  her  mother  died  in  her  childhood,  and  she  was  cared  for  like  one  of  their 
own  children  by  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Woodbury,  of  Royalston.  She 
taught  school  for  several  years  before  her  marriage.  A  willing  and  active  worker, 
she  cheerfully  participated  in  all  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  community.  She  was 
president  of  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society  for  11  years,  and  prominent  in  Grange 
and  Church  work.  She  died  quite  suddenly,  Nov.  3,  1926.  They  had  4  sons: 

1.  Clifford  H.  Wilcox,  born  May  6,  1888.  After  completing  a  course  at  the 
Orange  High  School,  he  became  clerk  and  assistant  postmaster  at  the  store  of 
Sumner  C.  French,  on  the  Common,  where  he  has  remained  for  many  years.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  members  of  Royalston  Grange,  and 
has  filled  most  of  the  offices  in  that  organization.  In  1918  he  was  elected  Town 
Clerk,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  that  position  at  each  consecutive  election  down 
to  the  time  of  this  printing.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Town 
Committee,  and  in  other  helpful  positions.  He  married  Hazel  Lillis  French,  Sept. 
25,  1909;  they  have  a  daughter,  Lillis  Estella  Wilcox,  born  June  3,  1912. 

2.  Clayton  Sprague  Wilcox.  For  many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  mails,  express  matter  and  passengers  between  the  Center  and 
South  Royalston,  tronsportation  of  school  children,  and  other  similar  service.  He 
married  Edith  Elizabeth  Bicknell,  Dec.  16,  1912.  They  have  had  3  sons:  Kenneth 
Clayton  Wilcox,  born  April  19,  1914;  Merton  Sprague  Wilcox,  born  March  31, 1916; 
Calvin  Bicknell  Wileox,  born  Jan.  22,  1918. 

3.  Calvin  Ray  Wilcox,  married  Hilda  Victoria  Dill,  Oct.  1,  19S0. 

4.  Carlton  K.  Wilcox,  married  Olga  Kelsey  Lawrence,  Oct.  21, 1918;  they  have 
a  son,  Carlton  K.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  born  Sept.  4,  1920. 

THE  STIMSON  FAMILY. 

Charles  A.  Stimson  was  born  in  Warwick,  May  17,  1856.  He  removed  to  Roy¬ 
alston  in  1882,  and  in  partnership  with  George  D.  Bolton  bought  the  sawmill  on  the 
Lawrence,  above  Doane’s  Falls;  his  father  bought  Bolton’s  interest  about  1896, 
and  they  continued  the  business  until  1906,  when  they  sold  to  E.  E.  Dickinson.  In 
addition  to  his  sawmill  business,  covering  many  years,  Mr.  Stimson  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  painting,  carpentering  and  farm  work.  He  has  rendered  a  full  share  of 
public  service,  as  he  was  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  some  18  or  20  years,  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  for  the  most  of  that  time;  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Town 
Committee;  on  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  Committee  on  music,  and  for  the 
evening  entertainment;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Stimson  served  on  the  Reception  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  having  served 
not  only  as  Master  for  7  years  and  in  other  offices  in  Royalston  Grange,  but  also  as 
Master,  Lecturer,  Assistant  Steward  and  Treasurer  of  the  Franklin-Worcester 
District  Pomona  Grange,  and  as  District  Deputy  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  for  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Star  Lodge  of  Masons,  at  Athol. 

He  married  Sarah  Madella  Deane,  Nov.  14,  1885.  They  had  4  children:  Berfe 
D.  Stimson,  born  in  1887;  Gladys  L.  Stimson,  born  in  1888,  married  W.  E.  Jackson 
of  Athol  in  1906,  died  in  1909;  Glen  H.  Stimson,  born  in  1901;  Lawrence  D.  Stim¬ 
son,  born  in  1906. 


THE  STEWARTS. 

Luther  E.  Stewart  was  born  in  1842.  His  home  was  in  the  west  part  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  and  he  became  a  thrifty  farmer.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  West 
Royalston  Baptist  Church,  and  the  first  Chaplain,  and  afterwards  Master,  of  Roy¬ 
alston  Grange.  He  served  the  town  as  School  Committee,  and  on  the  Board  of 
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Health,  for  several  years,  and  in  other  positions.  He  married  Susie  Steele  Shep- 
ardson,  in  1878;  he  died  in  1914.  They  had  3  children. 

Eri  Shepardson  Stewart,  son  of  Luther  E.  and  Susie  Steele  (Shepardson) 
Stewart,  was  born  in  1887.  He  graduated  from  the  Athol  High  School  in  1905, 
and  was  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  for  a  year.  He  has  since 
remained  at  the  home  farm.  "Prominent  in  the  Grange,  he  has  served  as  Master 
and  in  other  positions.  He  has  served  the  town  as  Assessor  6  years,  on  the  School 
Committee  6  years,  on  the  Board  of  Health  12  years;  and  in  the  printed  lists  of 
town  officers  his  name  appears  under  8  or  more  designations  of  offices  aud  com¬ 
mittees,  in  some  of  the  years.  He  married  Bernice  Hager;  they  have  several 
children. 

POPULATION  OF  ROYALSTON. 

In  his  historical  address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration,  in  1865,  Mr.  Bullock 
stated  that  the  active  settlement  of  the  town  began  in  1762,  when  6  families  moved 
in,  and  that  “almost  soon  after  the  French  war  had  closed  as  many  as  75  heads  of 
families  had  become  established  here.”  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  in  his  semi-centennial 
sermon,  1818,  stated  that  when  he  came  to  Royalston,  in  1768,  there  were  42  or  43 
families  residing  in  the  town.  The  following  figures,  based  mainly  on  census 
reports,  show  the  gains  and  losses  in  population  for  about  160  years: 


1776,  617 

1840,  1667 

1875,  1260 

1905, 

903 

1790,  1130 

1850,  1546 

1880,  1192 

1910, 

792 

1800,  1243 

1855,  1469 

1885,  1053 

1915, 

866 

1810,  1415 

1860,  1486 

1890,  1030 

1920, 

819 

1820,  1424 

1865,  1441 

1895,  890 

1925, 

822 

1830,  1493 

1870,  1354 

1900,  958 

While  1667,  in  1840,  was  the  highest  figure  ever  attained  in  a  year  in  which  a 
census  was  taken,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  have  been  higher  in  some  of 
the  years  preceding  or  following,  between  1830  and  1840,  or  between  1840  and  1850. 
The  gradual  increase  in  population  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  influx  of  new 
settlers  with  their  families;  but  it  was  also  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
earlier  and  later  families,  many  of  which  had  8, 10, 12,  and  even  14  and  16  children. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  various  manufacturing  concerns  at  South  Royalston, 
the  Center,  on  the  Lawrence,  the  Tully,  and  other  streams,  were  about  at  their  best 
and  employing  quite  as  much  help  in  the  vicinity  of  1840  as  at  any  other  time. 

.The  radical  drop  to  890  in  the  census  of  1895  was  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  woolen  mill  in  1892  and  the  consequent  removal  of  employes.  The  mill  was 
rebuilt  and  put  in  operation,  resulting  in  a  modest  gain  in  the  population,  but  in 
1910  there  was  another  drop  to  792,  due  probably  to  a  “shut  down”  of  the  mill. 

In  the  earlier  times,  not  only  were  large  families  of  children  numerous,  but 
very  many  of  the  children  married  and  settled  in  the  home  town,  to  raise  up  other 
families  of  children.  But  gradually  the  size  of  families  has  been  reduced,  and  more 
and  more  the  children  have  gone  out  of  town,  to  try  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

When  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  railroad  was  built,  before  1847,  Irish  immi¬ 
grants  were  employed,  many  of  whom  remained  in  South  Royalston  and  raised  up 
families  of  children.  The  mill  has  called  in  many  workers  of  other  than  American 
names;  to  the  extent  that  in  the  lists  of  proficient  school  pupils  and  those  taking 
part  in  public  exercises,  one-half  perhaps  may  have  the  foreign  names,  of  several 
nationalities,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  Finnish.  These  people  are  good  workers 
and  their  children  will  become  good  American  citizens.  The  parents  are  thrifty, 
and  probably  many  of  them  live  on  small  farms  outside  the  village,  where,  with 
the  help  of  their  women  in  caring  for  the  live  stock  and  poultry,  and  in  the  garden 
and  field,  they  are  able  to  produce  much  of  their  living,  and  still  keep  up  regular 
work  in  the  mill.  And  it  is  probable  that  some  of  this  class  reside  in  adjoining 
towns,  as  the  automobile  has  made  that  possible,  and  so  do  not  count,  with  the  resi¬ 
dent  workers  and  their  families,  as  a  part  of  Royalston’s  population. 

Accepting  Mr.  Caswell's  statements,  when  the  population  of  Royalston  was 
1130  it  was  more  than  double  that  of  Gardner,  more  than  that  of  either  Ashburn- 
ham,  Athol,  Templeton  or  Winchendon,  within  21  of  that  of  Fitchburg,  within  60  of 
that  of  Leominster,  and  more  than  one-half  that  of  Worcester. 
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COL.  JAMES  B.  SMITH. 

When  I  began  these  Reflections  I  had  it  in  mind  to  introduce  something  of  the 
war  record  of  Royalston;  but  the  chapter  by  Mr.  Cross,  in  Caswell’s  History  of 
Royalston,  entitled  “Royalston’s  Soldier  Record,”  is  so  well  planned,  so  complete 
and  accurate,  that  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  anything  in  that  line.  The 
reader  of  these  Reflections  is  referred  to  the  chapter  by  Mr.  Cross. 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  say  something  about  Col.  James  B.  Smith.  My 
especial  interest  in  him  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  boarder  at  “our  house”  at 
the  time  when  he  started  on  his  military  career. 

James  B.  Smith  was  born  in  North  Orange,  in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  1861.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  the 
Royalston  High  School.  Accumulating  interest  in  the  preparations  for  war  against 
the  Rebellion  led  him  to  resign  his  position  and  enlist  in  the  military  company 
then  being  organized  by  Varanus  P.  Parkhurst,  of  Templeton.  He  entered  ener¬ 
getically  into  the  work  of  filling  up  the  company,  and  was  credited  with  having 
placed  about  25  men.  His  appeal  was  different  from  that  of  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens,  able-bodied  men,  who  might  have  made  good  soldiers  and  officers,  if  they 
would  have  enlisted;  for  they  said,  “Go,  boys!”  while  he  said,  “Come,  boys!”  He 
asked  them  to  do  only  what  he  had  done.  The  company  became  Company  I  of  the 
25th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  Parkhurst  as  Captain  and 
Smith  as  1st  Lieutenant.  The  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of  war  Oct.  31,  1861. 
Lieut.  Smith  was  presented  with  a  sword,  belt  and  sash  by  citizens  of  Royalston. 
He  participated  with  his  company  in  the  Roanoke  Island  and  Newbern  campaigns. 
July  19,  1862,  he  resigned  as  Lieutenant  in  the  25th  Regiment,  and  on  August  22, 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company  K  of  the  36th  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment.  Oct.  12,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  Major;  and  Nov.  13,  1864,  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  From  June  3,  1864,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  until  July  28, 
following,  when  the  siege  of  Petersburg  was  well  under  way,  he  commanded  the 
36th  Regiment;  and  on  April  2,  1865,  he  was  breveted  Colonel  of  United  States 
Volunteers,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  At 
Bethesda  Church,  near  Cold  Harbor,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was 
slightly  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released,  it  is  stated,  through  the 
connivance  of  the  Confederate  General  Mabone,  for  whom  he  had  done  a  favor, 
and  returned  to  his  command  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  He  was  wounded 
again  at  Poplar  Grove  Church,  when  he  lost  a  finger.  He  was  discharged  at  the 
expiration  of  service,  June  18,  1865,  as  Major.  The  sword  and  belt  he  lost  at  Cold 
Harbor,  but  retained  the  sash  and  treasured  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  resided  in 
Chicago  for  many  years,  where  his  business  was  the  prosecution  of  railroad  claims. 
In  1917,  he  attended  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Encampment,  at  Boston,  and 
visited  Royalston,  with  his  daughter.  He  died  in  Chicago,  March  14,  1921. 

THOSE  WHO  REMAINED. 

In  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston,  Chapter  XXX  carries  the  heading,  “Roy¬ 
alston’s  Hall  of  Fame,”  and  this  note:  “In  these  pages  we  give  a  list  of  some  of 
the  native-born  of  Royalston  who  have  attained  prominence  in  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tion.”  This  is  followed  by  a  list,  with  memoranda  concerning  them,  of  65  persons 
who  passed  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in  Royalston  and  later  became  “famous.” 
It  appears  that  of  these  65  “famous”  people,  59  won  their  fame  after  they  perma¬ 
nently  removed  from  Royalston,  leaving  but  6  on  the  list  who  achieved  fame  while 
living  in  their  own  home  town,  as  follows:  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  Hon.  George 
Whitney,  Maj.-Gen.  Franklin  Gregory,  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  Joseph  Ray¬ 
mond,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Fred  Wilder  Cross. 

While  it  is  well  to  laud  the  exploits  of  those  who  have  gone  from  their  child¬ 
hood’s  home  and  achieved  prominence  elsewhere,  the  work  of  those  who  remained 
should  be  remembered.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  many,  the 
toil  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  remained  have  made  it  possible  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ones  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  eminent  careers.  Sometimes  a 
member  of  a  family  has  remained  at  home,  and  perhaps  abandoned  some  cherished 
plan  for  his  or  her  own  development  and  advancement,  so  that  another  member 
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might  have  the  opportunity  and  means  to  prepare  for  an  illustrious  position  in  life. 
Those  who  have  remained  have  labored  and  produced;  they  have  paid  taxes  to 
provide  the  constantly  increasing  improvements  required  by  the  development  and 
progress  of  civilized  social  life;  they  have  kept  up  the  institutions  founded  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  town  as  a  peaceable,  wholesome 
and  law-abiding  community;  and  they  have  responded  in  full  measure,  and  more, 
to  calls  for  the  defense  of  the  state  and  nation.  And  while  those  who  went  away 
have  sent  numerous  and  valuable  presents  to  their  home  town,  it  has  been  left  for 
those  who  have  remained  to  outdo  them  all;  the  three  most  valuable  gifts  to  the 
Royalston  community  have  been  made  by  those  whose  homes  were  in  the  town  for 
the  whole  of  their  lives.  Although  two  of  these  great  benefactors  were  not  given 
places  in  the  typographical  hall  of  fame,  their  gifts  were  of  a  character  that  will 
perpetuate  their  names. 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  VOSE. 

William  H.  Vose  was  a  man  whose  life  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  Royals¬ 
ton  during  the  time  he  resided  there.  He  was  born  in  Leominster,  Nov.  5,  1808, 
and  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  14  he  began  work  in  a  woolen  mill, 
and  later  was  employed  in  the  mill  of  the  Fitchburg  Woolen  Company.  When  21 
years  of  age  he  became  an  overseer  in  the  woolen  mill  of  Rufus  Bullock  at  South 
Royalston,  and  remained  there  about  17  years.  He  was  a  quiet,  conservative  man, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  held  any  public  office  while  he  resided  in  Royalston. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  was  chosen  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Riverside  Ceme¬ 
tery  Association  at  its  organization  in  1842;  and  he  was  undoutedly  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  that  concerned  the  public  welfare.  In  1846  he  removed  to 
Winchendon,  where  he  was  in  partnership  with  George  S.  Coffin  in  woolen  manu¬ 
facturing  for  about  two  years. 

Returning  to  Fitchburg  in  1848,  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Fitchburg  Woolen 
Company,  and  soon  became  manager  of  the  business,  a  position  which  he  retained 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  as  Selectman  of  the  town  and  Alderman 
of  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and  was  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1879,  declining  an  unani¬ 
mous  renomination  for  further  election  to  that  position.  He  served  as  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1863  and  1864.  These  and  various  other 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  filled  with  painstaking  ability  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  integrity,  leaving  an  honorable  record.  He  died  Oct.  27,  1884. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

On  page  79  allusion  was  made  to  the  development  of  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  from  horse-back  and  the  ox-cart,  down  through  horse-drawn  vehicles,  to  the 
automobile;  and  the  question  was  asked,  “How  will  people  come  to  the  Royalston 
Bi-Centennial  in  1965  ?”  An  answer  to  the  question  might  have  been  the  prophecy 
that  many  would  come  on  airships,  aeroplanes,  or  airplanes. 

Some  of  us  recollect  the  poem  about  “Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine,” 
which  was  frequently  read  or  recited  in  school  ip  our  younger  days.  Darius’  ma¬ 
chine  was  a  failure,  partly  through  lack  of  suitable  power  to  keep  its  wings  a-flap- 
ping.  This  need  has  been  met  by  the  application  of  the  gasoline  motor,  and  the 
airplane  has  become  an  actuality.  In  its  development  successful  flights  were  made 
in  1903  and  1908.  During  the  World  War  national  governments  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  airplanes  as  instruments  of  warfare  and  destruction;  and  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the  next  great  war  will  be  fought  in  and  from  the  air.  Airplanes 
were  not  in  very  common  use  at  the  time  of  the  Royalston  Sesqui-Centennial,  in 
1915;  but  following  the  ending  of  the  World  War,  in  1918,  they  became  quite  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  gyrations  over  cities  and  towns.  Development  has  advanced  rap¬ 
idly;  mails  have  been  transported  by  airplane,  under  United  States  government 
auspices;  and  now,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1927,  a  great  national  express  company  has 
instituted  a  country-wide  system  of  air  express,  transporting  mails,  express  matter 
and  human  passengers.  Aviators  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  their  “planes,”  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  distinguished  people,  regardless  of  the  great  hazard. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  before  1965  the  airplane  will  have  become  as  common 
and  popular  as  a  means  of  transportation  as  the  automobile  was  in  1915. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS. 

Since  the  note  relating  to  aviation  was  printed  on  page  324,  some  of  the 
stunts  there  forecast  have  been  accomplished.  And  the  inevitable  has  come  to 
pass.  One  of  the  earlier  express  planes  was  dumped,  its  pilot  and  its  cargo  incin¬ 
erated.  Not  all  of  those  who  have  essayed  to  fly  across  the  ocean  have  succeeded 
in  their  attempts;  some  have  gone  to  their  long  rest  in  the  “briny  deep/’  while 
others  have  been  rescued,  and  live  to  capitalize  their  experiences  through  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  “movies.”  The  human  animal  is  neither  a 
bird,  a  fish,  nor  an  amphibian;  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  soon  evolve  wings, 
fins,  or  crocodile  scales;  but  he  may  in  time,  by  his  mechanical  ingenuity  contrive 
the  means  of  performing  as  those  creatures  perform.  And  while  some  of  the 
daring  air-men  have  gone  up  as  high  from  the  earth  as  it  is  expedient  for  them  to 
go,  with  reasonable  regard  for  atmospheric  conditions,  who  knows  but  that  in  time 
some  gas  or  something  else  may  be  invented  or  discovered,  by  the  use  of  which 
the  daring  adventurer  may  bore  his  way  through  space  to  some  distant  planet,  or 
at  least  to  the  “Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere,”  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much  in 
funereal  song,  and  know  so  little.  And  why  should  not  Royalston  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Athol,  Gardner,  and  others  of  its  neighbors,  and  provide  an  “air-port?” 

It  might  be  interesting  if  we  could  mention  many  of  the  wonderful  discoveries, 
inventions  and  improvements  in  matters  pertaining  to  human  progress  and  welfare 
that  have  developed  since  Royalston’s  Centennial;  not  especially  to  describe  them, 
— for  future  readers  will  have  learned  much  more  about  these  things,  by  contact 
with  them  and  actual  use  of  them  than  we  now  know, — but  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  record  of  their  genesis  and  the  approximate  time  of  their  unfoldment. 

The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  have  been  many  years  in  developing  up  to  the 
efficiency  which  they  have  now  acquired;  but  they  have  become  so  common  and 
omnipresent  that  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  their  accomplishments. 

The  telegraph  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  communication  at  a  distance 
is  made  over  wires,  by  electric  transmission;  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line  is  now  usually  recorded  by  dots  and  dashes  on  a  strip  of  paper,  the  charac¬ 
ters  being  translated  into  the  vernaular  by  the  operator;  this  system  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  “first  used  publicly 
in  1844.”  There  are  also  a  printing  telegraph  and  a  writing  telegraph,  which  deliver 
messages  all  ready  to  be  read  by  anyone,  without  the  delay  incident  to  translation 
by  the  operator. 

The  telephone  is  an  instrument  by  which  sounds  or  articulate  speech  are  repro¬ 
duced  at  a  distance,  the  voice  or  sound  causing  vibrations  in  a  thin  diaphragm, 
which  are  transmitted  along  a  wire  to  a  similar  diaphragm,  there  reproducing  the 
sound.  It  is  told  that  the  first  telephone  capable  of  practical  use  was  patented  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  1876, — 11  years  after  the  Royalston  Centennial. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  a  method  by  which  messages  are  transmitted  through 
space  by  electric  waves,  without  the  use  of  connecting  wires.  The  first  commer¬ 
cially  successful  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  probably  that  of  Guglielmo 
Marconi,  patented  in  1897.  In  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  wireless,  we  note  in 
a  news  item  that  Marconi,  who  arrived  in  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1927,  sent  messages 
direct  to  Rome  that  day  at  the  rate  of  250  words  a  minute  by  his  “beam”  system 
of  transmission,  and  received  replies.  What  will  have  been  its  accomplishments 
by  1965,  when  the  reader  may  glimpse  this? 

The  radio,  radiophone,  or  photophone,  is  a  form  of  telephone,  invented  by  Bell, 
based  on  the  effect  which  light  has  on  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium,  involving 
the  production  of  sound  by  the  action  of  radiant  energy.  A  strong  beam  of  light 
is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitter  on  a  solenium  cell  joined  with 
the  receiver;  the  diaphragm  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  beam,  which  in 
turn  produces  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  selenium  cell,  and  thus  the  origi¬ 
nal  sounds  are  reproduced  in  the  receiver. 

The  radio,  or  radiophone,  is  practically  a  wireless  telephone,  by  means  of  which 
sounds  are  conveyed  long  distances  and  over  great  extent  of  territory  through 
vibrations  transmitted  into  and  through  the  air,  rather  than  by  electric  current 
over  wires,  and  reproduced  with  great  strength  and  clarity.  Provided  with  the 
proper  apparatus,  one  may,  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  his  domicile,  “tune  in” 
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and  select,  to  some  extent,  from  a  flood  of  sound  “broadcast”  from  numerous 
“stations,”  the  kind  of  pabulum  he  prefers, — vocal  or  instrumental  music,  religious 
services,  announcements  of  the  progress  and  results  of  prize  fights  and  other 
sporting  events,  political  harangues,  and  other  alluring  if  not  entertaining  noises; 
and  with  the  “loud  speaker”  attached  he  may  open  his  windows  and  give  everybody 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  more  too,  a  more  or  less  welcome  “treat,”  which,  in  the 
usually  Sabbath  quiet  of  Royalston,  may  be  fully  appreciated;  but  in  communities 
where  greater  activity  prevails,  so  that  the  principal  effect  is  to  emphasize  the 
bedlam,  some  of  those  treated  may  be  justified  in  wishing  that  there  might  be 
some  restriction  placed  on  the  treating.  Aside  from  its  “entertainment”  features, 
the  radio  renders  much  useful  service.  By  its  “broadcasting”  over  so  large  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  assists  in  spreading  emergency  information  to  people  whose  location  is 
indefinitely  known,  in  locating  escaped  criminals,  and  other  similar  service. 

It  is  not  known  to  the  deponent  that  any  charge  is  made  for  the  noise  to  those 
who  have  the  required  apparatus  and  “tune  in”  on  some  of  the  vibrations  which 
are  “on  the  air.”  While  much  of  the  “broadcasting”  may  be  gratuitous,  there 
are  probably  good  profits  from  advertising  talks  and  propaganda  put  forth;  and 
the  wholesale  imposition  of  its  work  upon  the  public  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  profitable  advertising  schemes  ever  evolved,  resulting  in  a  profit¬ 
able  popularity  for  the  radiophone  which  rivals  that  gained  by  the  automobile,  the 
phonograph  and  the  cigaret. 

Telephotography  is  defined  as  “a  process  of  electrically  transmitting  and 
reproducing  photographic  or  other  pictures  through  a  distance  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  in  electric  telegraphy.”  Like  all  other  useful  inventions,  it  has  had 
its  season  of  experimentation,  development  and  improvement,  and  it  cannot  be 
told  just  when  it  became  of  practical  use.  At  this  writing,  in  1927,  it  has  been  in 
use  by  newspapers,  to  some  extent,  for  several  years,  in  securing  noteworthy 
pictures  for  publication  with  the  telegraphic  news  stories  about  important  events. 
For  example:  On  Sept.  29,  1927,  at  about  1  p.  m.,  a  tornado  struck  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
causing  many  deaths  and  enormous  destruction  of  property;  photographs  of  the 
devastation  were  sent  to  Boston  by  telephoto  in  season  to  have  halftone  pictures 
printed  in  the  morning  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  which  were  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  within  12  or  14  hours  after  the  disaster;  to  have  transmitted  the  photographs 
by  any  other  method  would  have  delayed  their  publication  for  two  days  or  more. 

Another  invention  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  person  conversing  over 
the  telephone  is  enabled  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  person  with  whom  he  is  con¬ 
versing,  or  his  portrait.  This  invention  has  not  at  this  writing  come  into  general 
use,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  fail  ultimately  of  achieving  popularity. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  I  asked  an  expert  photographer  if  any  process 
had  been  invented  of  photographing  objects  in  their  natural  colors,  and  his  answer 
was  that  that  most  desirable  object  had  not  been  achieved;  if  it  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  that  time  I  have  not  been  advised.  But  wouldn't  it  be  “nice”  if  we 
could  see  our  communicants  at  the  phone  in  their  natural  tints? 

We  might  go  on  and  fill  many  pages  with  notes  about  other  inventions  that 
have  been  brought  out  since  1865, — many  of  them  wonderful  at  first,  but  now  quite 
commonplace,  like  the  bicycle;  the  motorcycle;  the  phonograph,  graphophone  and 
gramophone;  the  piano  player  and  player  piano,  and  many  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments;  moving  pictures;  the  X-ray;  the  hundreds  of  things  electrical;  and  the 
thousands  of  things  that  have  to  do  with  human  development  and  advancement. 

What  will  the  record  include  in  1965? 

DESIGNATIONS  OF  GENERATIONS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  members  of  families  in  these  Reflections,  where  the 
names  of  members  of  successive  generations  are  numbered,  those  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  are  designated  by  plain  Arabic  numerals,— 1,  2,  3,  etc.;  those  of  the  next 
following  generation  by  the  same  kind  of  figures  enclosed  in  parentheses, —  (1),  (2), 
(3),  (4),  etc.;  those  of  the  next  generation  by  figures  enclosed  in  brackets, — [1], 
[2],  [3],  [4],  etc.;  and  in  a  few  instances,  those  of  the  next  generation  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  asterisks, — *1,  *2,  *3,  *4,  etc.  Readers  who  are  familiar  with  these  des¬ 
ignations  will  readily  understand  the  connections. 
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BACHELLER-NORTON-HART. 

Major  John  Bacheller  came  from  Reading  and  settled  on  the  place  next  north 
of  the  one  known  as  the  Isaac  Metcalf  place,  in  the  north  part  of  Royalston.  He 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  serving  as  Town  Clerk  3  years,  Select¬ 
man  4  years,  Assessor  2  years,  Deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  about 
23  years.  His  wife  died  in  1810,  and  he  afterwards  made  his  home  with  his  son,  in 
Warwick,  where  he  died.  This  son,  Thomas  Bacheller,  married  Lucy  Bartlett, 
in  1796.  A  daughter,  Hannah  Bacheller,  married  Jonas  Bartlett,  in  1797,  and  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  John  Norton  Bartlett.  Another  daughter,  Margaret  Bach¬ 
eller,  married  Major  John  Norton,  and  was  grandmother  of  Thomas  Norton  Hart. 

Major  John  Norton,  also  from  Reading,  settled  on  the  place  at  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  next  south  of  Bacheller’s,  and  since  occupied  by  Isaac  Metcalf,  Hez- 
ekiah  Newton,  Albion  P.  Mosman  and  Edith  Ely  Metcalf.  After  several  removals 
he  bought  and  built  the  house  on  the  place  at  13E  on  our  map  of  the  Center,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death;  since  that  event  the  place  has  been  occupied  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Nichols,  William  W.  Clement,  Franklin  Richardson,  Herman  M.  Partridge, 
Benjamin  Hammond  Brown,  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Rice,  Damon  C.  Aiken,  and  others. 
John  Norton  rendered  long  and  arduous  service  in  the  Revolution,  and  earned  the 
title  of  Major.  He  served  as  Town  Clerk  5  years,  Selectman  19  years,  Assessor  2 
years,  and  Representative  to  the  General  Court  3  years.  He  married  Margaret 
Bacheller,  as  mentioned  above;  their  daughter,  Margaret  Norton,  married  Daniel 
Hart,  of  Reading,  in  1821.  They  had  a  son,  Thomas  Norton  Hart,  who  became 
prominent  in  Boston  business  and  municipal  affairs. 

Hon.  Thomas  Norton  Hart,  was  born  in  Reading,  Jan.  20,  1829.  About  5  years 
of  his  childhood  were  passed  in  Royalston,  and  a  historian  has  chaptered  him  under 
“Sons  of  Royalston.”  When  13  years  of  age  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
employed  by  a  dry  goods  house,  and  afterwards  in  a  hat  store,  and  later  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  then  organized  another  firm  in  the  same  line,  of  which  he 
was  the  head  until  1878,  when  he  retired  with  a  competency.  He  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  National  Bank,  which  office  he  filled  for  about  25  years. 
Mr.  Hart  had  a  long  career  in  Boston  municipal  politics,  beginning  when  he  was  50 
years  of  age.  He  served  as  member  of  the  Common  Council  3  years,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  3  years.  In  1886  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Mayor,  but  the  strongly  Democratic  electorate  defeated  him,  as  it  did  on 
a  second  attempt,  in  1887;  but  in  1888  he  was  elected,  and  in  1889  he  was  re-elected; 
in  1893  he  was  again  defeated;  in  1899  a  split  in  the  Democratic  element  resulted 
in  his  election  for  a  two-year  term;  he  was  nominated  again  in  1901,  and  defeated; 
so  that  his  record  in  the  mayoralty  field  is  7  nominations,  on  3  of  which  he  was 
elected  to  serve  4  years,  and  on  4  he  was  defeated.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Boston,  by  Republican  President  Harrison;  Gen.  John  M.  Corse  had 
occupied  the  position  under  appointment  by  Democratic  President  Cleveland,  and 
Mr.  Hart  joined  with  many  other  Republicans  in  urging  his  reappointment;  but 
President  Harrison  insisted  upon  naming  a  Republican  for  the  position  and  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  accepted.  He  was  active  in  civic  and  charitable  institutions 
and  societies.  He  was  a  speaker  at  Royalston’s  Old  Home  Day  exercises  in  1903, 
and  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  dedication  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  in  1911.  He  retained  his  vigor  to  old  age,  and  until  he  was  nearly  97  years 
uf  age  it  was  his  custom  to  take  daily  walks  out  of  doors.  The  Boston  Post  said 
of  him,  after  his  death: 

“  ‘Tom’  Hart  was  the  carver  of  his  own  fortunes.  From  a  poor  clerk  in  a 
Boston  store,  he  went  on  to  amass  a  comfortable  fortune  and  to  cut  an  important 
figure  in  local  politics.  He  was  keen,  far-seeing,  shrewd,  if  not  great.  He  was  a 
conscientious  and  honest  Mayor  personally,  even  though  his  various  entourages 
were  not  invariably  scrupulous  in  their  political  dealings.  He  made  an  efficient 
Postmaster.  In  his  later  years  he  essayed  the  role  of  retired  and  mellowed  sage, 
and  did  it  well.  His  annual  birthday  estimates  of  the  times  were  always  enter¬ 
taining  and  often  wise.  The  town  will  not  seem  quite  the  same  without  him.” 

Mr.  Hart  married  Elizabeth  Snow,  in  1850;  she  died  in  1906;  they  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  born  in  1851.  Mr.  Hart  died  Oct.  4,  1927,  at  the  age  of  nearly  99  years. 
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THE  COST  OF  PUBLISHING  HISTORY. 

The  Report  of  the  Town  Committee  on  the  publication  of  the  History  of  Roy¬ 
alston,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lilley  B.  Caswell,  states  that 

“On  March  6,  1911,  the  Town  voted  ‘To  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  of  $500 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  publishing  a  History  of  the  Town.’  ”  And, 

“On  March  2,  1914,  as  the  work  seemed  nearing  completion,  the  Town  voted 
‘To  raise  $500  toward  printing  and  binding  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Royalston, 
and  that  permission  be  hereby  granted  to  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  to 
furnish  the  additional  amount  required  for  the  purpose,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  any  such  volunteer  contributors  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  book.’  ” 

While  this  is  all  that  appears  on  the  matter  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  it 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  History,  either  in  the 
aggregate,  or  as  relates  to  the  part  paid  by  the  tax-payers. 

According  to  the  printed  town  reports,  the  amounts  actually  paid  from  funds 
raised  by  taxation,  on  account  of  the  History,  were  as  follows:  In  1911,  $500;  in 
1912,  $500;  in  1913,  $100;  in  1914,  $500;  in  1918,  $396.42  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Adams,  for 
balance  for  printing  and  binding,  and  $10.78  in  two  items  for  freight  and  cartage 
on  the  completed  books.  These  items  total  $2,007.20. 

The  property  holders  of  Royalston  paid  taxes  of  about  $2.50  on  each  $1000  of 
their  assessed  valuation,  as  it  was  listed  in  the  years  in  which  the  money  was 
raised,  to  cover  this  amount  of  $2,007.20,  required  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
received  for  the  insertion  of  portraits  and  for  books  sold. 

The  books  were  ready  for  delivery  late  in  March,  1918,  so  that  the  Committee 
had  9  months  in  which  to  settle  with  those  who  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Caswell 
for  the  insertion  of  pictures  and  for  copies  of  the  book,  and  to  supply  other  de¬ 
mands  for  it.  If  about  one-half,  or  50,  of  the  pages  of  pictures  printed,  were  paid 
for  at  the  advertised  rate  of  $20  per  page,  and  one-half,  or  250,  of  the  copies  of  the 
work  printed,  were  paid  for  at  the  advertised  price  of  $4  per  copy,  during  the  9 
months  between  the  time  when  the  books  were  ready  for  distribution  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  accounts  for  the  year,  then  the  Committee  had  about  $2,000  from  those 
sources,  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  and  raised  by  taxation,  to  expend 
on  the  publication,  before  drawing  the  $396.42  from  the  town  funds  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  printing  and  binding.  This  would  make  the  total  cost  of  producing  the 
work  fully  $4,000. 

This  cost  of  $4,000  for  getting  out  the  History  of  Royalston  seems  very  large, 
especially  when  it  is  understood  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  before  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  prices  for  paper,  half-tone  cuts  and  labor,  brought  about  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  World  War,  went  into  effect.  Perhaps  the  cost  might  have  been 
kept  down  under  different  management. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  probably,  the  compilation  of  town  histories  is  per¬ 
formed  by  people  who  are  natives  of  the  respective  towns  or  who  have  resided  in 
them  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  of  their  people 
and  affairs,  much  of  which  the  alien  or  stranger  can  secure  only  at  large  expense 
of  time  and  effort,  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  outlay,  if  he  secures  it  at  all. 
And  while  the  home  compiler,  by  reason  of  his  fascinated  interest  in  the  work, 
may  put  a  large  amount  into  it  for  which  he  neither  expects  nor  receives  any 
compensation,  the  stranger,  naturally  led  into  the  work  more  by  anticipation  of  the 
pay  he  expects  to  receive  for  his  services  than  by  sentimental  urge,  desires  full 
remuneration  for  all  that  he  may  put  into  it.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  cost  of  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston  has  been  apparently  large.  Other 
matters  might  be  mentioned  which  contributed  to  the  seeming  excessive  cost. 

The  story  of  the  cost  of  Bartlett’s  Reflections  on  Royalston  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  not  had  a  dollar  of  assistance  in  any  way  in 
the  production  of  the  work.  There  has  been  no  town’s  money  involved,  nor  has 
any  person  been  solicited,  or  contracted  or  promised  to  pay  for  the  publication  of 
any  picture  or  other  matter,  or  for  omitting  the  publication  of  anything.  Neither 
has  any  person  been  asked,  volunteered  or  agreed  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  book.  And 
I  have  endeavored  to  remunerate  in  a  modest  way  the  few  people  from  whom  I 
have  asked  or  received  information  desired  for  publication. 
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Back  in  1911,  when  I  began  plotting  this  book  about  Royalston,  the  cost  of 
everything  used  in  the  production  of  printed  matter  had  dropped  to  the  lowest 
point  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  probably,  with  the  trend  toward 
lower  costs,  rather  than  higher.  But  soon  that  “whirlpool  of  destruction  engulfing 
Europe”  began  its  gyrations;  and  as  metals  and  chemicals  of  almost  every  kind 
were  required  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  production  of  “war  materials,”  not 
only  by  the  warring  nations,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well,  where  the  “neutral” 
interests  were  busily  engaged  in  supplying  the  combatants  on  all  sides  with  the 
implements  and  materials  for  baleful  warfare,  prices  began  to  rise,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  when  the  “neutral”  nation  had  “prepared,”  and  then  joined 
the  combatants,  the  prices  of  practically  everything  climbed  to  an  altitude  which 
had  never  before  been  reached. 

In  1911,  paper  like  that  used  in  this  work  was  sold,  in  the  quantities  ordinarily 
bought  by  printers,  at  4 )4  to  6  cents  per  pound.  As  a  result  of  the  war  conditions 
the  price  was  gradually  raised  until  it  reached  the  highest  point,  around  1920,  when 
it  was  about  17  cents,  from  which  it  has  receded  semewhat,  until  now,  in  1927,  it  is 
about  11  cents  per  pound,  or  twice  the  price  before  the  war. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper 
was  that  at  one  time  a  person  could  buy  a  copy  of  a  popular  weekly  periodical  for 
5  cents,  and  after  having  read  it,  could  sell  it  for  more  than  he  paid  for  it,  as  waste 
paper,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  new  paper. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomoly  was  that  the  enormous  cost  of  the  new  paper  for 
the  immense  editions  of  the  periodical,  as  well  as  the  other  vast  expenses  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  were  principally  met  by  the  charges  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements, 
for  some  of  which  the  rate  was  $7,000  per  page  for  each  issue.  And  the  query 
as  to  the  probable  profitableness  to  the  advertisers  of  such  expensive  advertising 
was  met  by  the  statement  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  profits  from  the  advertising 
that  were  expected,  but  that  the  money  was  expended  in  advertising  to  keep  profits 
down  and  thus  evade  the  liability  for  heavy  taxes  on  “excess  profits”  in  war  time. 
Probably  those  who  indulged  in  this  practice  were  noted  as  “patriotic  citizens.” 
Then  there  was  a  lot  of  propaganda  that  the  supply  of  timber  for  wood  pulp,  very 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  was  likely  to  soon  become  exhausted; 
but  that  scare  soon  died  out,  and  probably  several  times  as  much  wood-pulp  paper 
is  being  made  in  1927,  and  used  in  the  enormous  advertising  editions  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals,  as  was  made  and  used  10  years  earlier,  and  there  is  now  no 
propaganda  about  shortage  of  material. 

In  1911,  good  half-tone  printing  cuts,  up  to  10  square  inches  in  size,  were  obtain¬ 
able  at  50  cents  each,  when  several  were  ordered  at  once,  and  5  cents  per  square 
inch  for  larger  ones.  Some  of  those  used  in  these  Reflections  were  acquired  at 
this  price,  and  they  are  as  good  as  others  used  for  which  a  much  higher  price 
was  paid.  In  1918,  when  I  had  decided  to  go  on  with  the  printing  and  publication 
of  these  Reflections,  I  found  that  the  price  of  half-tone  cuts  had  been  gradually 
increased  to  5  or  6  times  the  former  price,  so  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  pay  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  each  in  1918  for  cuts  like  those  I  bought  at  50  cents  each  in  1911;  and 
the  prices  then  established  have  been  rigidly  maintained. 

Likewise  the  prices  of  printing  machinery,  type,  tools  and  all  accessories,  were 
increased,  at  least  100  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  that. 

Then  when  it  came  to  labor,  with  millions  of  able-bodied  and  adequate-minded 
men  expending  all  of  their  time,  strength  and  ability  on  war  affairs,  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  the  labor  of  those  not  so  engaged,  and  with  the  rapidly  mount¬ 
ing  costs  of  living,  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work  could  demand  and 
secure  munificent  wages.  Thus,  while  in  the  years  around  1900  the  stalwart  yeo¬ 
men  of  Royalston  worked  on  the  highways  for  15  cents  an  hour,  and  around  1910 
for  17)4  cents,  their  wage  increased  to  20  cents  per  hour  in  1914,  and  35  and  40 
cents  in  1922.  In  more  thickly  populated  communities,  the  skilled  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  received  from  $1.00  up  to  $1.50  or  more  per  hour.  And  this  was 
the  rule  in  practically  all  occupations.  Never  before  was  there  a  time  when  the 
working  man,  woman  or  child  received  so  much  for  his  or  her  services.  And,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  cost  of  living,  probably  never  before  was  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  person  without  a  large  reserve  fund  or  a  copious  income  to  maintain 
a  self-respecting  existence. 
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As  I  had  never  accepted  or  even  asked  for  a  subscription  for  a  copy  of  this 
book,  nor  in  any  way  placed  myself  under  obligation  to  anyone  with  relation  to  it, 
and  as  I  was  doing  everything  in  the  way  of  its  production  entirely  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense,  when  this  overwhelming  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  came  about,  I 
delayed  on  the  work,  hoping  and  expecting  that  with  the  ending  of  the  war  costs 
would  gradually  revert  toward  their  former  reasonable  normal  condition.  But 
the  reversion  was  slow  in  starting,  and  so  slight  in  amount  that  costs  are  but  little 
lower  now,  in  1927,  than  they  were  in  1920. 

Under  such  conditions  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  war-time  prices  for  “help” 
to  get  out  the  book,  in  addition  to  the  war-time  prices  for  materials.  So  I  went 
slowly  along  with  the  work,  on  my  own  spare  time,  spending  many  days,  weeks, 
and  months  on  it,  which  some  other  people  would  have  devoted  to  something  of 
more  importance — automobile  riding,  attending  “movies,”  or  some  other  popular 
form  of  divertisement.  But  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no  work  that  I  have  ever 
performed,  at  any  price  of  remuneration,  nor  any  so-called  “recreation,”  has  been 
more  enjoyable  or  afforded  more  solid  satisfaction,  than  this  seemingly  unremuner- 
ative  effort,  stretched  over  so  many  years. 

Although  I  had  realized  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  I  would  not  like 
to  stand  up  to  all  the  details  of  the  printing  business,  I  had  not  made  any  plans  or 
effort  to  sever  my  connection  with  it.  In  1923,  however,  when  a  party  made  a 
proposal  to  take  the  plant  off  my  hands  at  my  own  price  for  spot  cash,  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  accept  the  proposition,  rather  than  wait  longer  and  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
unload  at  a  disadvantage;  so  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  my  birthday  I  consum¬ 
mated  the  deal  which  turned  over  to  other  parties  the  facilities  which  I  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  nearly  40  years  in  the  printing  business. 

Thus  I  was  left  with  these  Reflections  partially  printed  and  without  the  means 
for  the  completion  of  the  printing.  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  arrange 
to  complete  the  work  at  my  former  plant,  but  conditions  did  not  favor  that  plan. 
So  I  built  an  annex  to  my  home,  almost  entirely  with  my  own  hands,  and  under 
various  disadvantageous  limitations  and  restrictions,  in  which  I  installed  printing 
*  facilities  similar  to  those  I  had  sold,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  there  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  “fascinating”  work,  and  reaped  enjoyment  in  every  day  and  every  hour 
that  I  have  devoted  to  it. 

But  while  I  could  be  prodigal  in  the  expenditure  of  my  own  time  and  labor, 
under  the  war-time  exorbitant  costs,  the  necessity  for  economy  in  materials  be¬ 
came  urgent.  So  I  have  used  paper  of  a  lighter  weight  than  is  ordinarily  used  for 
works  of  this  character;  this,  however,  has  resulted  in  advantage  to  the  reader, 
as  it  has  prevented  the  work  from  becoming  too  ponderous  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
and  made  the  turning  to  desired  pages  much  easier  than  is  the  case  with  books 
made  up  on  thick  paper,  and  sometimes  further  stiffened  by  the  pasting  of  picture 
leaves  onto  the  regular  leaves,  as  in  Caswell’s  History  of  Royalston. 

In  a  further  effort  to  economize,  I  have  printed  the  larger  part  of  the  book  in 
this  small  but  strong-faced  and  easily  readable  type,  which  has  resulted  in  giving 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  reading  matter  that  is  given  in  the  same  amount  of 
space  in  Caswell’s  History  and  other  works  printed  in  large  and  open-spaced  type. 

The  enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of  half-tone  printing  cuts,  mentioned  on  the 
previous  page,  made  it  necessary  that  the  use  of  that  class  of  illustrations  should 
be  limited  to  a  much  smaller  number  than  I  had  at  first  intended  to  use.  But,  even 
while  thus  handicapped,  a  count  shows  that  I  have  printed  nearly  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  views,  maps  and  other  illustrations,  “such  as  they  are,”  that  Mr.  Caswell 
gave  us,  with  the  financial  backing  of  the  Town,  in  his  official  History  of  Royals¬ 
ton, — aside  from  the  'portraits.  My  first  intention  was  to  include  portraits  of 
some  of  the  people  who  achieved  prominence  in  Royalston,  or  who,  having  been 
born  there,  became  conspicuous  elsewhere;  but  the  jump  in  the  price  of  half-tone 
printing  plates,  previously  mentioned,  from  50  cents  each  to  $2.50  or  $3.00  apiece, 
led  me  to  omit  the  portraits.  I  could  not  and  would  not  adopt  the  plan  of  holding 
up  people  to  pay  a  good  round  price  for  the  insertion  of  their  portraits  or  those  of 
their  relatives  and  friends,  with  the  extremely  complimentary  notices  included,  of 
course.  The  remuneration  in  such  cases  should  go  in  the  other  direction,  and  the 
compilers  and  publishers  should  pay  well  for  the  use  of  portraits  and  information 
calculated  to  make  a  work  more  interesting,  valuable  and  profitable. 
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ROYALSTON  IN  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HISTORY. 

Somewhere  about  1923  it  was  announced  that  a  new  History  of  Worcester 
County  was  to  be  issued.  It  was  stated  that  the  work  would  be  under  the  edito¬ 
rial  supervision  of  the  venerable  Worcester  historian  and  antiquarian,  Ellery 
Bicknell  Crane,  then  about  87  years  of  age,  whose  previous  work  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  as  mentioned  on  page  32,  was  issued  in  1907.  The  latter  work 
was  brought  out  by  the  Lewis  concern,  extensive  New  York  publishers  of  historical 
books,  and  is  comprised  in  3  large  and  well  printed  and  well  bound  volumes. 

The  3  volumes  consist  of  more  than  1300  pages,  of  which  fully  400  are  filled 
with  biographical  sketches;  the  other  900  pages  contain  general  and  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  61  communities  in  the  County.  And  as  the  cities  of  Worcester,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Leominster  and  Gardner,  and  the  thriving  towns  of  Southbridge,  Milford, 
Clinton  and  Webster,  by  reason  of  their  extensive  population  and  business  devel¬ 
opment,  require  liberal  space,  the  smaller  towns  are  restricted,  Royalston  being 
limited  to  8  pages,  with  a  few  references  in  tabulated  matter,  like  population, 
valuation,  taxes,  etc. 

The  matter  in  the  8  pages  allotted  to  Royalston  consists  principally  of  liberal 
quotations  from  the  excellent  historical  address  of  Hon.  Fred  W.  Cross  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  1915,  and  notations  from  Caswell's  History  of 
Royalston. 

The  work  was  sold  by  subscription,  of  course,  and  for  the  price  the  subscriber 
probably  received  the  set  of  books  and  the  biographical  “illumination.”  Obviously 
local  historians  were  employed  in  some  of  the  larger  places  to  prepare  the  matter 
required;  but  in  the  smaller  communities  the  acceptable  worker  would  be  one  who 
could  easily  impress  his  prospective  patrons  with  the  desirability  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  offer  of  the  set  of  books  and  the  biographical  sketches,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  few  hurried  notes,  get  the  skeletons  of  the  biographies,  to  be  dressed  later. 

With  the  work  of  compiling  done  by  strangers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
things  will  appear  which  are  not  correct;  and  so  we  are  not  shocked  when  we  read 
about  the  “Phinias  South  Newton  Library,”  the  “John  F.  Bartlett  Fund,”  “Sal¬ 
mon  W.  Farr,”  manufacturer,  in  Royalston.  And  while  the  Memorial  gave  the 
date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  as  February  16,  1765,  and  Mr.  Caswell  saw 
fit  to  change  it  to  February  19,  1765,  this  new  work  gives  it  another  yank,  and 
informs  us  that  “Royalston  was  given  town  privileges  on  February  17,  1765,” 
which  was  Sunday.  And,  when  staggered  by  Mr.  Caswell’s  unreconcilable  state¬ 
ments  that  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bullard’s  pastorate  in  Royalston  began  in  1852,  that 
he  served  there  for  16  years,  and  that  he  was  dismissed  Nov.  9,  1865,  the  compiler 
made  a  jump,  and  stated  that  Rev.  Mr.  Bullard’s  term  of  service  was  1852-1866. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Deane  are  omitted  from 
the  9  lines  devoted  to  Royalston  physicians,  and  Dr.  Henry  O.  Adams  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  as  having  been  located  at  South  Royalston. 

As  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock  and  Mr.  Crane  were  doubtless  quite  inti¬ 
mately  associated  in  antiquarian,  historical  and  genealogical  work  in  Worcester, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Bullock  would  be  given  a  liberal  notice,  but  we  find 
that  mention  of  him  is  limited  to  7  lines,  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Worcester. 

There  is  one  unique  feature  in  the  work.  Apparently  the  original  intention 
was  to  devote  the  first  two  volumes  to  the  general  historical  matter  and  the  third 
volume  to  the  biographies.  But  the  biographical  matter  and  the  accompanying 
portraits  yielded  a  bulk  that  would  have  made  a  volume  much  thicker  than  either 
of  the  other  volumes,  and  so  the  first  5  forms  of  16  pages  each,  or  80  pages,  of  the 
biographical  matter,  as  printed  and  fitted  for  the  first  pages  of  the  third  volume, 
were  put  over  in  the  back  part  of  the  second  volume.  This  would  not  have  been 
so  worthy  of  criticism  but  for  the  fact  that  the  80th  page  of  biographical  matter 
ends  with  a  portion  of  a  sketch  of  Albert  Nelson  Ellis,  of  Athol,  and  the  last  line 
of  page  80,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  ends  with  a  fraction  of  his  mother’s 
name, —  “ Harriet  (Whit-” — while  the  first  line  of  the  first  page  of  the  third 
volume,  numbered  81,  begins  with  the  remainder  of  the  name — “comb)  Ellis.” 
The  situation  reminds  us  of  the  advertisement:  “Man  wanted  to  work  partly  out¬ 
side  and  partly  indoors.” 

Several  Royalston  people  achieved  positions  in  this  bifurcated  department. 
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The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Crane  provoke  no  criticism,  but  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  undignified  tribunal: 

‘‘The  status  of  the  Town  under  the  Colonial  system  is  generally  well  under¬ 
stood.  Just  as  the  body  politic  of  Massachusetts  began  as  a  corporation,  the  com¬ 
mercial  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  so  the  Town  in  its 
first  days  was  a  business  corporation,  a  syndicate  of  adventurers,  who  in  most 
cases,  sought,  secured  and  held  a  tract  of  land  for  personal  profit,  by  virtue  of  a 
charter,  or  corporate  instrument  of  the  General  Court,  representing  the  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.” 

And  then,  following  the  statement  that  the  proprietors  of  a  new  town  usually 
built  a  meeting-house  and  made  the  support  of  religious  worship  a  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  those  to  whom  they  gave  or  sold  land: 

“They  did  so  not  so  much  from  promptings  of  piety  as  for  business  reasons — 
the  encouragement  of  settlers,  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  their  land- 
grants,  which  would  be  void  unless  a  certain  number  of  families  were  settled  upon 
the  tract  within  a  stated  period.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Fairbanks,  after  resigning  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  at  South  Royalston,  in  1920,  retained  his  residence  there  for  a 
time,  but  later  removed  to  the  home  of  a  son,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died,  Sept.  13,  1927,  at  the  age  of  93  years.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  and  burial  was  in  Riverside  Cemetery.  Mention  of 
his  career  and  his  family  will  be  found  on  pages  210,  112,  116,  132,  169,  172,  213,  222. 

Dea.  Colin  Mackenzie  died  Nov.  5,  1927,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  his  home,  and  burial  was  in  Lawrence  Brook  Cemetery.  Notes 
relating  to  him  and  his  family  appear  on  pages  304,  26,  59,  83,  84,  113,  132,  295. 

Arthur  Aquila  Upham  died  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  in  November,  1927.  Page  315. 

Herbert  W.  French  died  at  Canobie  Lake,  N.  H.,  in  December,  1927.  Page  319. 

Mrs.  Emeline  E.  (White)  Mackenzie,  after  having  faithfully  served  for  30 
years,  resigned  her  position  as  Librarian  of  the  Phinehas  S.  Newton  Public 
Library,  in  October,  1927.  During  her  service  the  circulation  of  the  library  in¬ 
creased  from  1905  books  in  1897,  to  7242  books  in  1925. 

Gertrude  Eva  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Brown,  was  mar¬ 
ried,  June  28,  1927,  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  to  George  L.  Miller,  of  Northfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  name  of  the  state  is  emphasized  because  a  sister  of  the 
bride  was  married  and  made  her  home  in  Northfield,  Vermont.  See  story  of  the 
Brown  Family,  pages  273-276. 

In  1926,  when  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  First  Congregational  Church 
building,  it  was  discovered  that  the  steeple  was  in  bad  condition,  weakened  by  de¬ 
cay,  and  unsafe.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  properly  repairing  it  would  be 
about  $3,000.  Back  in  the  time  from  1850  to  1900  similar  expense  would  probably 
have  been  met  by  voluntary  donations  from  the  wealthy  and  solicited  subscriptions 
from  other  residents  of  the  parish,  down  to  the  “widow’s  mite.”  But  the  affluent 
parishoners  have  passed  away,  and  it  would  probably  be  almost  impossible  to  raise 
so  large  an  amount  by  popular  subscription  from  the  “common  people.”  Whether 
by  pre-arrangement,  or  simply  because  it  happened  so,  a  large  amount  was  secured 
through  the  proceeds  of  entertainments,  given  not  only  by  local  talent  but  by  vol¬ 
unteers  from  neighboring  towns,  and  some  farther  away,  where  friends  arranged 
for  some  of  the  best  features  given.  But  the  biggest  money  catcher  came  in  the 
form  of  a  “field  day,”  which  was  “staged”  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  1927,  as  the 
result  of  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many  individuals.  With  assistance  from 
Athol  and  elsewhere,  a  mild  “carnival”  was  held,  with  musical,  sporting  and  other 
diversions,  and,  of  course,  lots  of  things  to  eat  and  drink.  A  chicken-pie  dinner 
was  served  to  500  people.  The  receipts  of  the  “carnival”  were  $1,148.25,  and  the 
expenses  were  $569.50,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $578.75;  in  addition  to  which  dona¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $581.00  were  handed  in  that  day.  Among  the  elderly  “Royals¬ 
ton  people”  present  were:  Mrs.  Marilla  Amanda  (Waste)  Stone,  97;  Augustus  J. 
Fisher,  of  Orange,  91;  Thomas  J.  Adams,  88;  Charles  W.  Deane,  82. 


